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PREFACE. 


^HE  following  work  is  the  fubflance  of  various 


JL  fpeculations,  that  occafionally  amufed  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  enlivened  his  leifure-hours.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  the  learned ;  they  are  above  it  :  nor  for 
the  vulgar  ;  they  are  below  it.  It  is  intended  for 
men,  who,  equally  removed  from  the  corruption  of 
opulence,  and  from  the  depreffion  of  bodily  labour, 
are  bent  on  ufeful  knowledge  ;  who,  even  in  the  de¬ 
lirium  of  youth,  feel  the  dawn  of  patriotifm,  and 
who  in  riper  years  enjoy  its  meridian  warmth.  To 
fuch  men  this  work  is  dedicated  ;  and  that  they  may 
profit  by  it,  is  the  author’s  ardent  wifh,  and  probably 
will  be  while  any  fpirit  remains  in  him  to  form  a  wifh. 

May  not  he  hope,  that  this  work,  child  of  his 
gray  hairs,  will  furvive,  and  bear  teftimony  for  him 
to  good  men,  that  even  a  laborious  calling,  which 
left  him  not  many  leifure-hours,  never  banifhed  from 
his  mind,  that  he  would  little  deferve  to  be  of  the 
human  fpecies,  were  he  indifferent  about  his  fellow- 

creatures  :  * 

-  ,  #  *■ 

Homo  fum  :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puio . 
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PREFACE. 


Moft  of  the  fubjeCts  handled  in  the  following 
fheets,  admit  but  of  probable  reafoning;  which  is  not 
a  little  ilippery,  as  with  refpeCt  to  many  reafonings 
of  that  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  what  degree 
of  conviction  they  ought  to  produce.  It  is  eafy  to 
form  plaufible  arguments  ;  but  to  form  fuch  as  will 
hand  the  tefl  of  time,  is  not  always  eafy.  I  could  a- 
mufe  the  reader  with  numerous  examples  of  conjectu¬ 
ral  arguments,  which,  fair  at  a  dilfant  view,  vanifh. 
like  a  cloud  on  a  near  approach.  In  the  firft  Iketch 
of  this  book,  not  to  go  farther,  he  will  find  recorded 
more  than  one  example.  The  dread  of  being  milled 
by  fuch  arguments,  filled  the  author  with  anxiety  ; 
and  after  his  utmoft  attention,  he  can  but  faintly 
hope,  that  he  has  not  often  wandered  far  from  truth. 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  he  began  to  colled:  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  natural  hiftory  of  man ;  and  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  did  not  think  the  undertaking  too  bold,  e- 
ven  for  a  fingle  hand.  Fie  has  difcovered  of  late, 
that  his  utmoft  abilities  are  fcarce  fufficient  for  exe¬ 
cuting  a  few  imperfeCt  {ketches. 

Edinburgh ,  Feb .  23.  t  7  74. 
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As  one  great  object  of  the  Editor  is  to  make  this 

*  *  -  ' 

a  popular  work,  he  has,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 

* 

female  fex,  fubjoined  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  all  the 
quotations  from  other  languages. 
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Progrefs  of  M  E  N  as  INDIVIDUALS. 


SKETCH  I. 


Diversity  of  Men  and  of  Languages. 


WHETHER  there  be  different  races  of  men,  or  whe¬ 
ther  all  men  be  of  one  race,  without'  any  difference 
but  what  proceeds  from  climate  or  other  accident,  is 

i  »■  .  / 

*  •  a  profound  quefli on  of  natural  hillory,  which  remains 
ilill  undetermined  after  all  that  has'  been  faid  upon  it.  As'  the 
quell  ion  is  of  moment  in  tracing  the  hillory  of  man,  I  purpofe  to 
Vol.  I.  A  contribute 
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contribute  my  mite ;  and  in  order  to  admit  all  the  light  poffible, 
a  view  of  brute  animals  as  divided  into  different  races  or  kinds, 
will  make  a  proper  introduction. 

As  many  animals  contribute  to  our  well-being,  by  labouring 
for  us,  or  by  affording  ns  food  and  raiment,  and  as  many  are 
noxious ;  our  terreftrial  habitation  would  be  little  comfortable, 
had  we  no  means  but  experience  for  didinguifhing  the  one  fort 
from  the  other.  Were  each  individual  animal  a  fpecies  by  itfelf, 
(indulging  the  expreflion),  differing  from  every  other  individual,  a 
man  would  finifh  his  days  without  acquiring  fo  much  knowledge 
of  animals  as  is  neceffary  even  for  felf-prefervation :  experience 
would  give  him  no  aid  with  refpedt  to  any  individual  of  which  he 
has  no  experience.  The  Deity  has  left  none  of  his  works  imper¬ 
fect  Animals  are  formed  of  different  kinds,  each  kind  having  a 
figure  and  a  temper  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Great  uniformity  is  difco- 
vered  among  animals  of  the  fame  kind ;  no  lefs  variety  among 
animals  of  different  kinds :  and  to  prevent  confufion,  kinds 
are  diftinguifhed  externally  by  figure,  air,  manner,  fo  clearly  as 
not  to  efcape  even  a  child  *.  To  complete  this  curious  fyftem,  we 
have  an  innate  fenfe,  that  each  kind  is  endued  with  properties  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itfelf ;  and  that  thefe  properties  belong  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  of  the  kind  (a).  Our  road  to  the  knowledge  of  animals  is 
thus  wonderfully  abridged :  the  experience  we  have  of  the  difpo- 
fition  and  properties  of  any  animal,  is  applied  without  hefitation 
to  every  one  of  the  kind.  By  that  fenfe,  a  child,  familiar  with  one 
dog,  is  fond  of  others  that  refemble  it :  an  European,  upon  the 

*  ee  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  bead:  of  the  field  and 
“  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  fee  what  he  would  call 
<£  them.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
every  beaft  of  the  field.”  Gen.  ii.  19. 

\  -  V  \ 

{a)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  edit.  4.  vol.  2.  p.  490. 
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firft  fignt  of  a  cow  in  Africa,  ftrokes  it  as  gentle  and  innocent ; 
and  an  African  avoids  a  tiger  in  Hindoftan  as  at  home. 

It  the  foregoing  theory  be  well  founded,  neither  experience  nor 
argument  is  required  to  prove,  that  a  horfe  is  not  an  afs,  or  that 
a  monkey  is  not  a  man  (#).  Some  animals  indeed  are  lo  limilar, 
as  to  render  it  uncertain  whether  they  be  not  radically  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  But  in  every  fuch  inftance  there  is  little  need  to  be  So¬ 
licitous  ;  for  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  both  will  be  found  gentle 
or  fierce,  wholefome  food  or  unwholefome.  Such  queftions  may 
be  curious,  but  they  are  of ’no  ufe. 

The  divifion  of  brute  animals  into  different  kinds,  is  not  more 
ufeful  to  man  than  to  the  animals  themfelves.  A  beafl  of  prey 
would  be  ill  fitted  for  its  fiation,  if  nature  did  not  teach  it  what 

e 

creatures  to  attack,  and  what  to  avoid.  A  rabbit  is  the  prey  of 
the  ferret.  Prefent  a  rabbit,  even  dead,  to  a  young  ferret  that 
never  had  feen  a  rabbit ;  it  throws  itfelf  upon  the  body,  and  bites  it 
with  fury.  A  hound  has  the  fame  inftinct  with  refpeft  to  a  hare, 
and  moft  dogs  have  it.  Unlefs  directed  by  nature,  innocent  ani¬ 
mals  would  not  know  their  enemy  till  they  were  in  its  clutches.  A 
hare  flies  with  precipitation  from  the  firft  dog  it  ever  faw ;  and  a 
chicken,  upon  the  firft  fight  of  a  kite,  cowers  under  its  dam. 
Social  animals,  without  fcruple,  connect  with  their  own  kind, 
and  as  readily  avoid  others  *.  Birds  are  not  afraid  of  quadrupeds ; 
not  even  of  a  cat,  till  they  are  taught  by  experience  that  a  cat  is 
their  enemy.  They  appear  to  be  as  little  afraid  of  a  man  natural¬ 
ly  ;  and  upon  that  account  are  far  from  being  flay  when  left  un- 

*  The  populace  about  Smyrna  have  a  cruel  amufement.  They  lay  the  eggs  of 
a  hen  in  a  ftork’s  neft.  Upon  feeing  the  chickens,  the  male  in  amazement 
calls  his  neighbouring  ftorks  together;  who,  to  revenge  the  affront  put  upon  them, 
deftroy  the  poor  innocent  female ;  while  he  bewails  his  misfortune  in  heavy  lamen¬ 
tation. 

( a )  See  M.  BufFon’s  natural  hiflory. 
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molefted.  In  the  uninhabited  ifland  of  Vida  Grande,  one  of  the 
Philippines,  Kempfer  fays,  that  birds  may  be  taken  with  the  hand. 
Hawks,  in  fome  of  the  South- fea  i (lands,  are  equally  tame.  At 
Port  Egmont  in  the  Falkland  Iflands,  geefe,  far  from  being  fhy, 
may  be  knocked  down  with  a  flick.  The  birds  that  inhabit  certain 
rocks  hanging  over  the  fea  in  the  ifland  of  Annabon,  take  food 
readily  out  of  a  man’s  hand.  In  Arabia  Felix,  foxes  and  apes 
fhow  no  fear  of  man ;  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  having  no 
notion  of  hunting.  In  the  uninhabited  ifland  Bering,  adjacent 
to  Kamchatka,  the  foxes  are  fo  little  flay  that  they  fcarce  go  out  of 
a  man’s  way.  Doth  not  this  obfervation  fugged  a  final  caufe  ?  A 
patridge,  a  plover,  a  pheafant,  would  be  loft  to  man  for  food, 
were  they  naturally  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  of  a  hawk  or  a  kite. 

The  divifion  of  animals  into  different  kinds,  ferves  another  pur- 
pofe,  not  lefs  important  than  thofe  mentioned ;  which  is,  to  fit  them 
for  different  climates.  W e  learn  from  experience,  that  no  animal 

i 

nor  vegetable  is  fitted  for  every  climate ;  and  from  experience  we 
alfo  learn,  that  there  is  no  animal  nor  vegetable  but  what  is  fitted 
for  fome  climate,  where  it  grows  to  perfection.  Even  in  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  plants  of  a  cold  country  are  found  upon  mountains 
where  plants  of  a  hot  country  will  not  grow  ;  and  the  height  of  a 
mountain  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  precifion  from  the 
plants  it  produces.  Wheat  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  in  Britain ; 
no  farmer  is  ignorant  that  foreign  feed  is  requifi te  to  preferve  the 
plant  in  vigour.  To  prevent  flax  from  degenerating  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  great  quantities  of  foreign  feed  are  annually  import¬ 
ed.  A  camel  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  burning  fands  of  Arabia ; 
and  Lapland  would  be  uninhabitable  but  for  rain-deer,  an  animal 
fo  entirely  fitted  for  piercing  cold,  that  it  cannot  fubfifl  even  in  a 
temperate  climate.  Arabian  and  Barbary  horfes  degenerate  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  to  preferve  the  breed  in  fome  degree  of  perfection,  fre¬ 
quent  fupplies  from  their  original  climate  are  requifite.  Spanifh 
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horfes  degenerate  in  Mexico,  but  improve  in  Chili;  having  fnore 
vigour  and  fwiftnefs  there  than  even  the  Andalufian  race  whofe 
offspring  they  are.  Our  dunghill-fowl,  imported  originally  from 
a  warm  country  in  Alia,  are  not  hardened,  even  after  many  cen¬ 
turies,  to  bear  the  cold  of  this  country  like  birds  originally  native : 
the  hen  lays  few  or  no  eggs  in  winter,  unlefs  in  a  houfe  warmed 
with  fire.  The  deferts  of  Zaara  and  Biledulgerid  in  Africa,  may 
be  properly  termed  the  native  country  of  lions :  there  they  grow 
to- nine  feet  long  and  five  feet  high.  Lions  in  the  fouth  of  Africa 
toward  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  grow  but  to  five  feet  and  a  half 
long  and  to  three  and  a  half  high.  A  breed  of  lions  tranfplanted 
from  the  latter  to  the  former,  would  rife  to  the  full  fize;  and 
fink  to  the  fmaller  fize,  if  tranfplanted  from-  the  former  to  the 
latter. 


To  preferve  the  different  fpecies  of  animals  entire,  as  far  as  ne- 
ceffary.  Providence  is  careful  to  prevent  a  mixed  breed.  Few 
animals  of  different  fpecies  copulate  together.  Some  may  be 
brought  to  copulate,  but  without  effedl ;  and  fome  produce  a  mong¬ 
rel,  a  mule  for  example,  which  feldom  procreates,  if  at  all.  In  fome 
few  iuftances,  where  a  mixture  of  fpecies  is  harmlefs,  procreation 
goes  on  wi tli out  limitation.  All  the  different  fpecies  of  the  dog 
kind  copulate  together,  and  the  mongrels  produced  generate  o- 
thers  without  end.  But  dogs  are  by  their  nature  companions  to 
men ;  and  Providence  probably  has  permitted  a  mixture,  in  order 
that  every  man  may  have  a  dog  to  his  liking. 

M.  Buffon  in  his  natural  hiftory  borrows  from  Ray  (a)  a  very 

artificial  rule  for  afcertaining  the  different  fpecies  of  animals  : 

•  »  '  *  * 

“  Any  two  animals  .that  can  procreate  together,  and  whofe  iffue 
“  can  alfo  procreate,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  ( b ).”  Ahorfeaiidan 


{a)  Wifdom  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation. 

{&)  Odavo  edit.  vol.  8.  p.  104.  and  in  many  other  parts, 
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afs  can  procreate  together;  but  they  are  not,  lays  he,  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  becaufe  their  iffue,  a  mule,  cannot  procreate.  He 
applies  that  rule  to  the  human  race ;  holding  all  men  to  be  of  one 
race  or  fpecies,  becaufe  a  man  and  a  woman,  however  different 
in  fize,  in  Ihape,  in  complexion,  can  procreate  together  without 
end.  And  by  the  fame  rule  he  holds  all  dogs  to  be  of  one  fpecies. 
With  refpeft  to  other  animals,  the  rule  fhould  pafs  without  oppo- 
fition  from  me ;  but  as  it  alfo  refpefls  man,  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prefent  inquiry,  I  propofe  to  examine  it  with  attention.  Provi¬ 
dence,  it  is  true,  hath  prevented  confufion ;  for  in  mod  indances 
it  hath  with-held  from  animals  of  different  fpecies  a  power  of  pro¬ 
creating  together  :  but  as  our  author  has  not  attempted  to  prove 
that  fuch  redraint  is  univerfal  without  a  fingle  exception,  his 
rule  is  evidently  a  petitio  principii.  Why  may  not  two  animals 
different  in  fpecies  produce  a  mixed  breed  ?  Buffon  mud  fay, 
that  by  a  law  of  nature  animals  of  different  fpecies  never  pro¬ 
duce  a  mixed  breed.  But  has  he  proved  this  to  be  a  law  of  na¬ 
ture  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  more  than  once  mentions  feveral  ex¬ 
ceptions.  He  admits  the  fheep  and  the  goat  to  be  of  different 
fpecies ;  and  yet  we  have  his  authority  for  affirming,  that  a  he- 
goat  and  a  ewe  produce  a  mixed  breed  which  generate  for  ever  (a). 
The  camel  and  the  dromedary,  tho’  nearly  related,  are  however 
no  lefs  didintd  than  the  horfe  and  the  afs.  The  dromedary  is 
lefs  than  the  camel,  more  dender,  and  remarkably  more  fwift  of 
foot :  it  has  but  one  bunch  on  its  back/  the  camel  has  two  :  the 
race  is  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  camel,  and  more  widely 
fpred.  One  would  not  defire  diftinguiffiing  marks  more  fatisfy- 
ing;  and  yet  the fe  two  fpecies  propagate  together  no  lefs  freely, 
than  the  different  races  of  men  and  of  dogs.  Buffon  indeed,  with 
refpeff  to  the  camel  and  dromedary,  endeavours  to  fave  his  credit, 

.( a )  Vol.  io.  p.  138, 
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by  a  diftinction  without  a  difference.  “  They  are,”  fays  he,  “  one 
“  fpecies ;  but  their  races  are  different,  and  have  been  fo  pad  all 
“  memory  (a).”  Does  this  fay  more  than  that  the  camel  and  the 
dromedary  are  different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  ?  which  alfo 
holds  true  of  the  different  fpecies  of  men  and  of  dogs.  If  our  au¬ 
thor  will  permit  me  to  carry  back  to  the  creation  the  camel  and 
the  dromedary  as  two  diftincff  races,  I  defire  no  other  conceffion. 
He  admits  no  fewer  than  ten  kinds  of  goats,  vifibly  diftinguifh- 
able,  which  alfo  propagate  together;  but  fays  that  thefe  are  va¬ 
rieties  only,  tlio’  permanent  and  unchangeable.  No  difficulty  is 
unfurmountable  if  words  be  allowed  to  pafs  without  meaning. 
Nor  does  he  even  preferve  any  confiftency  in  his  opinions  :  Tho* 
in  diftinguifhing  a  horfe  from  an  afs,  ■  he  affirms  the  mule  they 
generate  to  be  barren,  yet  afterward,  entirely  forgetting  his  rule, 
he  admits  the  direct  contrary  (Z>).  At  that  rate  a  horfe  and  an  afs 
are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Did  it  never  once  enter  into  the  mind  of 
this  author,  that  the  human  race  would  be  flrangely  imperfedtr 
if  they  were  unable  to  diftinguifh  a  man  from  a  monkey,  or  a 
hare  from  a  hedge-hog,  till  it  were  known  whether  they  can  pro¬ 
create  together  ? 

But  it  feems  unnecefiary  after  all  to  urge  any  argument  againft 
the  foregoing  rule,  which  M.  Buffon  himfelf  inadvertently  aban¬ 
dons  as  to  all  animals,  men  and  dogs  excepted.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  a  remark,  That  not  a  fingle  animal  of  the  torrid  zone 
is  common  to  the  old  world  and  to  the  new.  But  how  does  he 
verify  his  remark  ?  Does  he  ever  think  of  trying  whether  fuch 
animals  can  procreate  together  ?  “  They  are,”  fays  he,  “  of  differ- 
“  ent  kinds,  having  no  fuch  refemblance  as  to  make  us  pro- 
“  nounce  them  to  be  of  the  fame  kind.  Linnaeus  and  Briffon,’7 

(а)  Vol.  io-  p.  I. 

(б)  Vol.  12.  P-  253’. 
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he  adds,  “  have  very  improperly  given  the  name  of  the  camel 
“  to  the  lama  and  the  pacos  of  Peru.  So  apparent  is  the  differ- 
“  ence,  that  other  writers  clafs  thefe  animals  with  fheep.  Wool 
“  however  is  the  only  circumflance  in  which  a  pacos  refembles 
“  a  fheep  :  nor  doth  the  lama  refemble  a  camel  except  in  length  of 
“  neck.”  He  diflinguifheth  in  the  fame  manner,  the  true  Afiatic 
tiger  from  feveral  American  animals  that  bear  the  fame  name. 
He  mentions  its  lize,  its  force,  its  ferocity,  the  colour  of  its  hair, 
the  ftrips  black  and  white  that  like  rings  furround  alternately  its 
trunk,  and  are  continued  to  the  end  of  its  tail;  “  characters,” 
fays  he,  “  that  clearly  diftinguifh  the  true  tiger  from  all  animals 
“  of  prey  in  the  new  world;  the  largeft  of  which  fcarce  equals 
“  one  of  our  mafdves.”  And  he  reafons  in  the  fame  manner 
upon  the  other  animals  of  the  torrid  zone  (a).  Here  then  we 
have  M.  Buffon’s  authority  againfl  himfelf,  that  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  races  of  men;  for  he  cannot  deny  that  certain  tribes  differ 
apparently  from  each  other,  not  lefs  than  the  lama  and  pacos  from 
the  camel  or  from  the  fheep,  nor  lefs  than  the  true  tiger  from 
the  American  animals  of  that  name.  Which  of  his  rules  are  we 
to  follow  ?  Mufl  we  apply  different  rules  to  different  animals  ?  and 
to  what  animals  are  we  to  apply  the  different  rules  ?  For  proving 
that  dogs  were  created  of  different  kinds,  what  better  evidence 
can  be  expeCled  than  that  the  kinds  continue  diftind  to  this  day  ? 
Our  author  pretends  to  derive  the  maftiff,  the  bull-dog,  the 
hound,  the  greyhound,  the  terrier,  the  water-dog,  &c.  all  of 
them  from  the  prickt-ear  fhepherd’s  cur.  Now,  admitting  the 
progeny  of  the  original  male  and  female  cur  to  have  buffered  e- 
very  poffible  alteration  from  climate,  food,  domeftication ;  the  re- 
fult  would  be  endlefs  varieties,  fo  as  that  no  one  individual  fhould 
refemble  another.  Whence  then  are  derived  the  different  fpecies 


( a )  See  vol.  8.  fee.  Of  animals  common  to  the  two  continents. 
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of  dogs  above  mentioned,  or  the  different  races  or  varieties,  as 
M.  Buffon  is  pleafed  to  name  them  ?  Uniformity  and  permanency 
mull  be  a  law  in  their  nature,  for  they  never  can  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  chance.  There  are  mongrels,  it  is  true,  among  dogs,  from 
want  of  choice,  or  from  a  depraved  appetite  :  but  as  all  animals 
prefer  their  own  kind,  mongrels  are  few  compared  with  animals 
of  a  true  breed.  There  are  mongrels  alfo  among  men  :  the  feveral 
kinds  however  continue  diftincft ;  and  probably  will  fo  continue 
for  ever. 

The  celebrated  Linnaeus,  inflead  of  defcribing  every  animal 
according  to  its  kind  as  Adam  our  firft  parent  did,  and  Buffon 
copying  from  him,  has  wandered  wonderfully  far  from  nature 
in  clafling  animals.  He  diflributes  them  into  fix  claffes,  viz. 
Mammalia ,  Aves,  Amphibia ,  Pifces ,  Infect  a  ^  Vermes.  The  Mamma¬ 
lia  are  diflributed  into  feven  orders,  chiefly  from  their  teeth,  viz. 
Primates ,  Bruta ,  Fercy  Glires ,  Pecora ,  Belluce ,  Cete.  And  the 
Primates  are  Homo ,  Simla ,  Lemur ,  Vefpertilio.  What  may  have 
been  his  purpofe  in  clafling  animals  fo,  I  cannot  guefs,  if  it  be 
not  to  enable  us,  from  the  nipples  and  teeth  of  any  particular 
animal,  to  know  where  it  lies  in  his  book.  It  refembles  the  claff- 
ing  books  in  a  library  by  fize,  or  by  binding,  without  regard  to 
the  contents.  It  may  ferve  as  a  fort  of  dictionary ;  but  to  no  o- 
ther  purpofe  fo  far  as  I  can  difcover.  How  whimfical  is  it  to  clafs 
together  animals  that  nature  hath  widely  feparated,  a  man  for 
example  and  a  bat  ?  What  will  a  plain  man  think  of  a  method 
of  claffing  that  denies  a  whale  to  be  a  fifh  ?  Befide,  one  would 
wifh  to  know  why  in  clafling  animals  he  confines  himfelf  to  the 
nipples  and  the  teeth,  when  there  are  many  other  diftinguifhing 
marks.  Animals  are  not  lefs  diflinguifhable  by  their  tails ;  long 
tails,  fliort  tails,  no  tails :  nor  lefs  diflinguifhable  by  their  hands, 
fome  having  four  hands,  fome  two,  fome  none,  8cc.  &c.  At  the 
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fame  time,  if  any  folid  inftrudtion  is  to  be  acquired  from  fuch 
claffmg,  I  fball  liften,  not  only  with  attention,  but  with  fatisfa<Tion, 
And  now  more  particularly  of  man,  after  difcufling  other  a- 
nimals.  If  the  only  rule  afforded  by  nature  for  clafling  animals 
can  be  depended  on,  there  are  different  races  of  men  as  well  as  of 
dogs  :  a  mafliff  differs  not  more  from  a  fpaniel,  than  a  white  man 
from  a  negro,  or  a  Laplander  from  a  Dane.  And  if  we  have 
any  faith  in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants  were  created 
of  different  kinds  to  fit  them  for  different  climates,  and  fo  were 
brute  animals.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  men  are  not  fitted  equally 
for  every  climate.  There  is  fcarce  a  climate  but  what  is  natural 
to  fome  men,  where  they  profper  and  flouriih ;  and  there  is  not 
a  climate  but  where  fome  men  degenerate.  Doth  not  then  analo¬ 
gy  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  as  there  are  different  climates  on  the 
face  of  this  globe,  fo  there  are  different  races  of  men  fitted  for 
thefe  different  climates  ?  The  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  north,  men,  birds,  beads,  fifh,  are  all  of  them  provided 
with  a  quantity  of  fat  which  guards  them  againfl  cold.  Even  the 
trees  are  full  of  rofin.  The  Efquimaux  inhabit  a  bitter  cold 
country ;  and  their  blood  and  their  breath  are  remarkably  warm. 
The  ifland  St  Thomas,  under  the  line,  is  extremely  foggy ;  and 
the  natives  are  fitted  for  that  fort  of  weather,  by  the  rigidity  of 
their  fibres.  The  fog  is  difpelled  in  July  and  Auguft  by  dry 
winds ;  which  give  vigour  to  Europeans,  whofe  fibres  are  relaxed 
by  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere,  as  by  a  warm  bath.  The  na¬ 
tives,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  not  fitted  for  a  dry  air,  have  more 
difeafes  in  July  and  Augufl  than  during  the  other  ten  months. 
On  the  other  hand,  inflances  are  without  number  of  men  dege¬ 
nerating  in  a  climate  to  which  they  are  not  fitted  by  nature ;  and 
I  know  not  of  a  fingle  inflance  where  in  fuch  a  climate  people 
have  retained  their  original  vigour.  Several  European  colonies 
have  fubfifled  in  the  torrid  zone  of  America  more  than  two  cen¬ 
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taries ;  and  yet  even  that  length  of  time  has  not  familiarifed 
them  to  the  climate :  they  cannot  bear  heat  like  the  original  in¬ 
habitants,  nor  like  negroes  tranfplanted  from  a  country  equally 
hot :  they  are  far  from  equalling  in  vigour  of  mind  or  body  the 
nations  from  which  they  fprung.  The  Spanifh  inhabitants  of 
Carthagena  in  South  America  lofe  their  vigour  and  colour  in  a 
few  months.  Their  motion  is  languid ;  and  their  words  are  pro¬ 
nounced  with  a  low  voice,  and  with  long  and  frequent  intervals. 
Europeans  who  are  bora  in  Batavia  foon  degenerate.  Scarce  one 
of  them  has  talents  fufheient  to  bear  a  part  in  the  adminiftration. 
There  is  not  an  office  of  trull  or  figure  but  what  is  filled  with 
native  Europeans.  Some  Portuguefe,  who  have  been  for  ages 
fettled  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Congo,  retain  fcarce  the  appearance  of 
men.  South  Carolina,  efpecially  about  Charlellown,  is  extremely 
hot,  having  no  fea-breeze  to  cool  the  air.  Europeans  there  die 
fo  faft  that  they  have  not  time  to  degenerate.  Even  in  Jamaica, 
tho’  more  temperate  by  a  regular  fuccefiion  of  land  and  fea- 
breezes,  recruits  from  Britain  are  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  num¬ 
bers.  The  climate  of  the  northern  provinces  refembles  our  own, 
and  population  goes  on  with  great  rapidity. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  different  races  of  men  fitted  by 
nature  for  different  climates.  Upon  a  thorough  examination  an¬ 
other  faCl  will  perhaps  alfo  appear,  that  the  natural  productions 
of  each  climate  make  the  molt  wliolefome  food  for  the  people 
who  are  fitted  to  live  in  it.  Between  the  tropics,  the  natives  live 
chiefly  on  fruits,  feeds,  and  roots ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
molt  knowing  naturalifts,  that  fuch  food  is  of  all  the  molt  whole- 
fome  for  the  torrid  zone,  comprehending  the  hot  plants,  which 
grow  there  to  perfedion,  and  tend  greatly  to  fortify  the  ftomach. 
In  a  temperate  climate,  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food 
is  held  to  be  the  moft  wholefome;  and  there  both  animals  and 
vegetables  abound.  In  a  cold  climate,  animals  are  in  plenty,  but 
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fcarce  any  vegetables  that  can  ferve  for  food  to  man.  What  phy- 
ficians  pronounce  upon  that  head,  I  know  not;  but  if  we  dare 
venture  a  conjetffure  from  analogy,  animal  food  will  be  found  the 
moft  wholefome  for  fuch  as  are  made  by  nature  to  live  in  a  cold 
climate. 

M.  Buffon,  from  the  rule,  That  animals  which  can  procreate  to¬ 
gether,  and  whofe  progeny  can  alfo  procreate,  are  of  one  fpecies, 
concludes,  that  all  men  are  of  one  race  or  fpecies ;  and  endeavours 
to  fupport  that  favourite  opinion  by  afcribing  to  the  climate,  to 
food,  or  to  other  accidental  caufes,  all  the  varieties  that  are  found 
among  men.  But  is  he  ferioufly  of  opinion,  that  any  opera¬ 
tion  of  climate,  or  of  other  accidental  caufe,  can  account  for  the 
copper  colour  and  fmooth  chin  univerfal  among  the  Americans, 
the  prominence  of  the  pudenda  univerfal  among  Hottentot  wo¬ 
men,  or  the  black  nipple  no  lefs  univerfal  among  female  Sa- 
moides  ?  The  thick  fogs  of  the  ifland  St  Thomas  may  relax  the 
fibres  of  the  natives,  but  cannot  make  them  more  rigid  than  they 
are  naturally.  Whence  then  the  difference  with  refpect  to  rigidity 
of  fibres  between  them  and  Europeans,  but  from  original  nature  ? 
It  is  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  the  climate  the  low  flature  of  the  Efqui- 

maux,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  or  the  overgrown  fize  of  their 

/ 

head.  It  is  equally  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  climate  the  low  ftature  of 
the  Laplanders  *,  or  their  ugly  vifage.  Lapland  is  indeed  piercing¬ 
ly  cold;  but  fo  is  Finland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  tall,  comely,  and  well  proportioned. 
The  black  colour  of  negroes,  thick  lips,  flat  nofe,  crifped  woolly 
hair,  and  rank  fimell,  diftinguifh  them  from  every  other  race  of 
men.  The  Abyffinians  on  the  contrary  are  tall  and  well  made, 

'*  By  late  accounts  it  appears  that  the  Laplanders  are  only  degenerated  Tartars  \ 
and  that  they  and  the  Hungarians  originally  fprung  from  the  fame  breed  of  men, 
and  from  the  fame  country.  Pere  Hel,  the  Jefuit,  an  Hungarian,  made  lately  this 
difcovery,  when  fent  to  Lapland  for  making  fome  aftronomical  obfervations. 
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their  complexion  a  brown  olive,  features  well  proportioned,  eyes 
large  and  of  a  fparkling  black,  thin  lips,  a  nofe  rather  high  than 
flat.  There  is  no  fuch  difference  of  climate  between  Abyflinia  and 
Negroland  as  to  produce  thefe  ftriking  differences.  At  any  rate, 
there  mull  be  a  confiderable  mixture  both  of  foil  and  climate  in 
thefe  extenfive  regions ;  and  yet  not  the  lead  mixture  is  perceived 
in  the  people. 

If  the  climate  have  any  commanding  influence,  it  muft  be  chief¬ 
ly  difplayed  upon  the  complexion;  and  in  that  article  accordingly 
our  author  exults.  “  Man,'’  fays  he,  “  white  in  Europe,  black  in 
“  Africa,  yellow  in  Afia,  and  red  in  America,  is  Hill  the  fame 
“  animal,  tinged  only  with  the  colour  of  the  climate.  Where  the 
“  heat  is  exceffive,  as  in  Guinea  and  Senegal,  the  people  are  per- 
“  fedlly  black;  where  lefs  exceffive,  as  in  Abyflinia,  the  people 
“  are  lefs  black;  where  it  is  more  temperate,  as  in  Barbary  and  in 
“  Arabia,  they  are  brown ;  and  where  mild,  as  in  Europe  andLeffer 
“  Afia,  they  are  fair  («).”  But  here  he  triumphs  without  a  vidlory : 
he  is  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Samoides,  Laplanders,  and 
Greenlanders,  are  of  a  fallow  complexion ;  for  which  he  has  the 
following  falvo,  that  the  extremities  of  heat  and  of  cold  produce 
nearly  the  fame  effects  on  the  fkin.  But  he  is  totally  filent  upon 
a  fa6t  that  fingly  overturns  his  whole  fyftem  of  colour,  viz.  that 
all  Americans  without  exception  are  of  a  copper  colour,  tho’  in 
that  vaft  continent  there  is  every  variety  of  climate.  Neither  doth 
the  black  colour  of  fome  Africans,  nor  the  brown  colour  of  others, 
correfpond  to  the  climate.  The  people  of  the  defert  of  Zaara,  com¬ 
monly  termed  Lower  Ethiopia,  tho’  expofed  to  the  vertical  rays  of 
the  fun  in  a  burning  fand  yielding  not  even  to  Guinea  in  heat,  are 
of  a  tawny  colour,  far  from  being  jet  black  like  negroes.  The 
natives  of  Monomotapa  are  perfectly  black,  with  crifped  woolly 

hair,  tho’  the  fouthern  parts  of  that  extenfive  kingdom  are  in  a 
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temperate  climate,  very  different  from  that  of  Guinea.  And  the 
Caffres,  even  thofe  who  live  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  the 
fame  fort  of  people.  The  heat  of  AbyfHnia  approacheth  nearer 
to  that  of  Guinea ;  and  yet,  as  mentioned  above,  the  inhabitants 
are  not  black.  Nor  fhall  our  author’s  ingenious  obfervation  con¬ 
cerning  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold  purchafe  him  impunity 
with  refpedt  to  the  fallow  complexion  of  the  Samoides,  Lapland¬ 
ers,  and  Greenlanders.  The  Finlanders  and  northern  Norwegians 
live  in  a  climate  not  lefs  cold  than  that  of  the  people  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  yet  are  fair  beyond  othei^  Europeans.  I  fay  more, 
there  are  many  inflances  of  races  of  people  preferring  their  ori¬ 
ginal  colour  in  climates  very  different  from  their  own ;  but  not  a 
lingle  inftance  of  the  contrary  fo  far  as  I  can  learn.  There  have 
been  four  complete  generations  of  negroes  in  Penfylvania  without 
any  vifible  change  of  colour:  they  continue  jet  black  as  originally. 
Shaw,  in  his  travels  through  Barbary,  mentions  a  people  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  mountains  of  Aurefs  bordering  upon  Algiers  on  the  fouth, 
who  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  race  from  the  Moors.  Their 
complexion,  far  from  fwarthy,  is  fair  and  ruddy;  and  their  hair  a 
deep  yellow,  inftead  of  being  dark  as  among  the  neighbouring 
Moors.  He  conjectures  them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals, 
perhaps  the  tribe  mentioned  by  Procopius  in  his  firft  book  of  the 
Vandalic  war.  If  the  European  complexion  be  proof  againft  a  hot 
climate  for  a  thoufand  years,  I  pronounce  that  it  will  never  yield 
to  climate.  In  the  fuburbs  of  Cochin,  a  town  in  Malabar,  there 
is  a  colony  of  induftrious  Jews  of  the  fame  complexion  they  have 
in  Europe.  They  pretend  that  they  were  eftablifhed  there  during 
the  captivity  of  Babylon  :  it  is  unqueftionable  that  they  have  been 
many  ages  in  that  country.  Thofe  who  afcribe  all  to  the  fun, 
ought  to  confider  how  little  probable  it  is,  that  the  colour  it  im- 
preffes  on  the  parents  fhould  be  communicated  to  their  infant  chil¬ 
dren,  who  never  faw  the  fun :  I  fhould  be  as  foon  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve 
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lieve  with  a  German  naturalift,  whofe  name  has  efcaped  me,  that 
the  negro  colour  is  owing  to  an  ancient  cuftom  in  Africa  of  dying 
the  fkin  black.  Let  a  European  for  years  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fun 
in  a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown,  his  children  will  neverthe- 
lefs  have  the  fame  complexion  with  thofe  in  Europe.  The  Hotten¬ 
tots  are  continually  at  work,  and  have  been  for  ages,  to  darken  their 
complexion;  but  that  operation  has  no  effect  on  their  children. 
From  the  adtion  of  the  fun  is  it  poflible  to  explain,  why  a  negro, 
like  a  European,  is  born  with  a  ruddy  fkin,  which  turns  jet  black 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day  ? 

Different  tribes  are  diftinguifhable,  not  lefs  by  internal  difpofi- 
tion  than  by  external  figure.  Nations  are  for  the  molt  part  fo 
blended  by  war,  by  commerce,  or  by  other  means,  that  vain 
would  be  the  attempt  to  trace  out  an  original  charaHer  in  any  cul¬ 
tivated  nation.  But  there  are  favage  tribes,  which,  fo  far  as  can 
be  difcovered,  continue  to  this  day  pure  without  mixture,  who 
a6t  by  inftinft  not  art,  who  have  not  learned  to  difguife  their  paf- 
fions :  to  fuch  I  confine  the  inquiry.  There  is  no  propenfity  in 
human  nature  more  general  than  averfion  to  ftrangers,  as  will  be 
made  evident  in  a  following  fketch  ( a ).  And  yet  fome  nations 
muft  be  excepted,  not  indeed  many  in  number,  who  are  remark¬ 
ably  kind  to  ftrangers ;  by  which  circumftance  they  appear  to  be 
of  a  peculiar  race.  In  order  to  fet  the  exceptions  in  a  clear  light, 
a  few  inftances  fhall  be  premifed  of  the  general  propenfity.  The 
nations  that  may  be  the  molt  relied  on  for  an  original  character, 
are  iflanders  at  a  diflance  from  the  continent  and  from  each  other. 
Among  fuch,  great  variety  of  charadler  is  found.  Some  iflands 
adjacent  to  New  Guinea,  are  inhabited  by  negroes,  a  bold,  mif- 
chievous,  untradlable  race ;  always  ready  to  attack  ftrangers  when 
they  approach  the  fhore.  The  people  of  New  Zealand  are  of  a 

large 
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large  fize  and  of  a  hoarfe  voice.  They  appeared  fhy  according  to 
Tafman’s  account.  Some  of  them  however  ventured  on  board  in 

„  i  v 

order  to  trade ;  but  finding  opportunity,  they  furprifed  feven  of 
his  men  in  a  fhallop,  and  without  the  flighted:  provocation  killed 
three  of  them,  the  reft  having  efcaped  by  fwimming.  The  ifland 
called  Recreation ,  16th  degree  fouthern  latitude  and  148th  of  lon¬ 
gitude  weft  from  London,  was  difeovered  in  Roggewein’s  voyage. 
Upon  fight  of  the  fliips,  the  natives  flocked  to  the  fhore  with  long 
pikes.  The  crew  made  good  their  landing,  having  beat  back  the 
natives  by  a  continued  fire  of  mufkets ;  who,  returning  after  a  fhort 
interval,  accepted  prefents  of  beads,  fmall  looking-glaffes,  and  o- 
ther  trinkets,  without  fhewing  the  leaft  fear :  they  even  afiifted  the 
crew  in  gathering  herbs  for  thofe  who  were  afflicted  with  the 
feurvy.  Some  of  the  crew  traverfing  the  ifland  in  great  fecurity, 
and  trailing  to  fome  of  the  natives  who  led  the  way,  wer$  carried 
into  a  deep  valley  furrounded  with  rocks ;  where  they  were  in- 
ftantly  attacked  on  every  fide  with  large  ftones ;  and  with  difficul¬ 
ty  made  their  efcape,  but  not  without  leaving  feveral  dead  upon 
the  field.  In  Commodore  Byron’s  voyage  to  the  South  fea,  an 
ifland  was  difeovered  named  Dif appointment .  The  fhore  was  filled 
with  natives  in  arms  to  prevent  landing.  They  were  black,  and 
without  cloathing,  except  what  covered  the  parts  that  nature 
teaches  to  hide.  But  a  fpecimen  is  fufficient  here,  as  the  fubje<5l 
will  be  fully  illuftrated  in  the  fketcli  referred  to  above. 

The  kindnefs  of  fome  tribes  to  ftrangers  deferves  more  atten¬ 
tion,  being  not  a  little  lingular.  Gonneville,  commander  of  a 
French  fliip  in  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the  year  1503,  was 
probably  the  firft  European  who  vifited  the  Terra  Aujiralis  Incogni¬ 
ta  ;  being  driven  thither  by  a  tempeft.  He  continued  fix  months  in 
that  country,  while  his  vefiel  was  refitting ;  and  the  manners  he 
deferibes  were  in  all  appearance  original.  The  natives  had  not  made 
a  greater  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life  than  the  favage  Canadians 
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have  done ;  ill  clothed ;  and  worfe  lodged,  having  no  light  in  their 
cabins  but  what  came  in  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  They  were 
divided  into  fmall  tribes,  governed  each  by  a  king ;  who,  tho’ 
neither  better  clothed  nor  lodged  than  others,  had  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  Subjects.  They  were  a  Ample  and  peaceable 
people ;  and  in  a  manner  worlhipped  the  French,  providing  them 
with  neceflaries,  and  in  return  thankfully  receiving  knives,  hat¬ 
chets,  fmall  looking-glades,  and  other  fuch  baubles.  In  a  part 
of  California  the  men  go  naked ;  and  are  fond  of  feathers  and 
fhells.  They  are  governed  by  a  king,  with  great  mildnefs  ;  and  of 
all  favages  are  the  mod  humane,  even  to  ftrangers.  An  ifland 
difeovered  in  the  South  fea  by  Tafman,  21ft  degree  of  fouthern  la¬ 
titude  and  1 77th  of  longitude  weft  from  London,  was  called  by 
him  Amjierdam .  The  natives,  who  had  no  arms  offendve  nor  de- 
fendve,  treated  the  Dutch  with  great  civility,  except  in  being  gi¬ 
ven  to  pilfering.  At  no  great  diftance  another  ifland  was  dis¬ 
covered,  named  Anncimocha  by  the  natives,  and  Rotterdam  by 
Tafman;  pofleded  by  a  people  refembling  thofe  laft  mention¬ 
ed,  particularly  in  having  no  arms.  The  Dutch,  failing  round  the 
ifland,  faw  abundance  of  cocoa-trees  planted  in  rows,  with  many 
other  fruit-bearing  trees,  kept  in  excellent  order.  Commodore 
Roggewein,  commander  of  a  Dutch  fleet,  difeovered,  an.  1721, 
a  new  ifland  in  the  South  fea ;  inhabited  by  a  people  lively,  ac¬ 
tive,  and  fwift  of  foot ;  of  a  fweet  and  modeft  deportment :  but 
timorous  and  faint-hearted ;  for  having  on  their  knees  prefented 
fome  refrefliments  to  the  Dutch,  they  retired  with  precipitation. 
Numbers  of  idols  cut  in  ftone  were  fet  up  along  the  coaft,  in  the 
figure  of  men  with  large  ears,  and  the  head  covered  with  a  crown ; 
the  whole  nicely  proportioned  and  highly  finiftied.  They  fled  for 
refuge  to  thefe  idols :  and  they  could  do  no  better ;  for  they  had 
no  weapons  either  olfenfive  or  defenfive.  Neither  was  there  any 
appearance  of  government  or  fubordination ;  for  they  all  fpoke 
Vol.  I.  G  and 
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and  acted  with  equal  freedom.  This  ifland,  fituated  28  degrees 
30  minutes  fouthern  latitude,  and  about  115  degrees  of  longitude 
weft  from  London,  is  by  the  Dutch  called  Eajler  or  Pafch  IJland  *. 
The  Commodore  dwelling  his  courfe  north-weft,  difeovered  in  the 
fouthern  latitude  of  12  degrees,  and  in  the  longitude  of  190,  a 
clufter  of  other  iflands,  planted  with  variety  of  fruit-trees,  and 
bearing  herbs,  corn,  and  roots,  in  plenty.  When  the  lhips  ap¬ 
proached  the  fliore,  the  inhabitants  came  in  their  canoes  with  fifh, 
cocoa-nuts,  Indian  figs,  and  other  refrefhments ;  for  which  they 
received  finall  looking-glades,  firings  of  beads,  and  other  toys. 
Thefe  iflands  were  well  peopled :  many  thoufands  thronged  to  the 
Iliore  to  fee  the  lhips,  the  men  being  armed  with  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  and  appearing  to  be  governed  by  a  chieftain :  they  were  of 
the  fame  complexion  with  that  of  Europe,  only  a  little  more  fun- 
burnt.  They  were  brifk  and  lively,  treating  one  another  with  ci¬ 
vility  ;  and  in  their  behaviour  expreffing  nothing  wild  nor  favage. 
Their  bodies  were  not  painted ;  but  handfomely  clothed,  from  the 
middle  downward,  with  filk  fringes  in  neat  folds.  Large  hats  fereen- 
ed  their  faces  from  the  fun,  and  collars  of  odoriferous  flowers  fur- 
rounded  their  necks.  The  face  of  the  country  is  charming,  being 
finely  di verbified  with  hills  and  vallies.  Some  of  the  iflands  are 
ten  miles  in  circumference,  fome  fifteen,  and  fome  twenty.  The 
hiftorian  adds,  that  thefe  iflanders  are  in  all  refpetfts  the  1110ft  civi¬ 
lized  and  the  belt  tempered  people  they  difeovered  in  the  South  fea. 
Far  from  being  afraid,  they  treated  the  Dutch  with  great  kindnefs ; 
and  exprefled  much  regret  at  their  departure.  Thefe  iflands  got 
the  name  of  Bowmans  iflands ,  from  the  captain  of  the  Tienhoven, 
who  difeovered  them.  In  Commodore  Byron’s  voyage  to  the 
South  fea,  while  they  were  pafling  through  the  ftreights  of  Magel- 

*  The  women  wei'e  very  loving,  enticing  the  Dutchmen  by  every  female  art  to 
the  moft  intimate  familiarity. 
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lan,  fome  natives  approached  in  their  canoes ;  and  upon  invitation 

came  on  board,  without  fear,  or  even  fhynefs.  They  at  the  fame  time 

» 

appeared  grofsly  ftupid ;  and  particularly  could  not  comprehend  the 
ufe  of  knives,  offered  to  them  in  a  prefent.  In  another  part  of  the 
ftreights,  the  natives  were  highly  delighted  with  the  prefents  made 
them.  M.  Bougainville,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  deferibes  a 
people  in  the  freights  of  Magellan,  probably  thofe  laid  mentioned, 
as  of  a  {mail  ftature,  tame  and  peaceable,  having  fcarce  any  cloath- 
ing  in  a  climate  bitterly  cold.  Commodore  Byron  difeovered  an¬ 
other  ifland  in  the  South  fea  covered  with  trees,  which  was  named 
Byron  ijland.  The  inhabitants  were  neither  favage  nor  fhy,  traf¬ 
ficking  freely  with  the  crew,  though  they  feemed  addicted  to 
thieving.  One  of  them  ventured  into  the  fhip.  After  leaving  O- 
taheite,  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander,  failing  weftward,  difeovered 
a  clufter  of  ifiands,  termed  by  them  Society  ijland s :  the  natives 
were  extremely  civil,  and  appeared  to  have  no  averfion  to  ftran- 
gers.  The  ifland  of  Oahena,  north-weft  from  that  of  Otaheite,  is 
a  delightful  fpot ;  the  foil  fertile,  and  the  fhores  adorned  with 
fruit-trees  of  various  kinds.  The  inhabitants  are  well  proportion¬ 
ed,  with  regular  engaging  features ;  the  women  uncommonly 
beautiful  and  delicate.  The  inhabitants  behaved  with  great  ho- 
fpitality  and  probity  to  the  people  of  the  fhip  in  which  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  made  a  late  voyage  round  the  world. 

To  find  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  remote  iflands  differing  fo  wide¬ 
ly  from  the  reft  of  the  world  as  to  have  no  averfion  to  ftrangers, 
but  on  the  contrary  flowing  great  kindnefs  to  the  firft  they  pro¬ 
bably  ever  faw,  is  a  fingular  phenomenon.  It  is  in  vain  here  to 
talk  of  climate ;  becaufe  in  all  climates  we  find  an  averfion  to 
ftrangers.  From  the  inftances  given  above,  let  us  felect  two 
iflands,  or  two  clufters  of  iflands,  fuppofe  for  example  Bowman’s 
iflands  inhabited  by  Whites,  and  thofe  adjacent  to  New  Guinea  in¬ 
habited  by  Blacks.  Kindnefs  to  ftrangers  is  the  national  charafter 
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of  the  former,  and  hatred  to  flrangers  is  the  national  character  of 
the  latter.  Virtues  and  vices  as  entering  into  the  character  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  depend  on  caufes  fo  various,  and  fo  variable,  as  to  give 
an  impreflion  of  chance  more  than  of  defign.  We  are  not  always 
certain  of  uniformity  in  the  condudl:  even  of  the  fame  perfon ;  far 
lefs  that  Ions  will  inherit  their  father’s  virtues  or  vices.  In  moll 
countries,  a  favage  who  has  no  averfion  to  flrangers,  nor  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  clans,  would  be  noted  as  lingular :  to  find  the  fame  quali¬ 
ty  in  every  one  of  his  children,  would  be  furprifing :  and  would 
be  ftill  more  fo,  were  it  diffufed  widely  through  a  multitude  of 
his  dependents.  Yet  a  family  is  as  nothing  compared  with  a  whole 
nation  ;  and  when  we  find  kindnefs  to  flrangers  a  national  character 
in  certain  tribes,  we  reje6l  with  difdain  the  notion  of  chance,  and 
perceive  intuitively  that  effefls  fo  regular  and  permanent  mufl  be 
owing  to  a  conflant  and  invariable  caufe.  Such  effedls  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cidental,  more  than  the  uniformity  of  male  and  female  births  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times.  They  cannot  be  accounted  for  from 
education  or  example,  which  indeed  may  contribute  to  fpread  a 
certain  fafhion  or  certain  manners,  but  cannot  be  their  fundamental 
caufe.  Where  the  greater  part  of  a  nation  is  of  one  character,  edu¬ 
cation  and  example  may  extend  it  over  the  whole ;  but  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  greater  part  can  have  no  foundation  but  nature.  What 
refource  then  have  we  for  explaining  the  oppofite  manners  of  the 
blunders  above  mentioned,  but  that  they  are  of  different  races  ? 

The  fame  docflrine  is  flrongly  confirmed  upon  finding  courage 
or  cowardice  to  be  a  national  charadler.  Individuals  differ  widely 
as  to  thefe ;  but  a  national  character  of  courage  or  cowardice  muff 
depend  on  a  permanent  and  invariable  caufe.  I  therefore  proceed 
to  inflances  of  national  courage  and  cowardice,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himfelf,  whether  he  can  difcover  any  other  caufe 
for  fuch  fleady  uniformity  but  diverfity  of  race. 

The  northern  nations  of  Europe  and  Alia  have  at  all  times  been 
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remarkable  for  courage.  Lucan  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
courage  of  the  Scandinavians  from  a  firm  belief,  univerfal  among 
them,  that  they  fliould  be  happy  in  another  world, 

Vo  bis  auHoribus ,  umbrae^ 

Non  tacitas  Erebi  fedes ,  Ditifque  profundi 
Pallida  regna  petunt ;  regit  idem  fpiritus  artus 
Orbe  alio :  long <e  ( canids  ft  cognita  J  •vitae 
Mors  media  ef.  Certe  populi ,  quos  dejpicit  Arflos , 

Felices  errore  fuo ;  quos  ille ,  timorum 
Maximus ,  baud  urget  led  metus,  Inde  ruendi 
In  ferrum  mens  prona  viris  animaeque  capaces 
Mortis  *  ( a ). 

Pretty  well  for  a  poet !  but  among  all  nations  the  foul  is  believed 
to  be  immortal,  tho’  all  nations  have  not  the  courage  of  the 

*  <(  If  dying  mortals  dooms  they  ling  aright, 

<(  No  ghofts  defcend  to  dwell  in  endlefs  night ; 

“  No  parting  fouls  to  grilly  Pluto  go, 

(<  Nor  feek  the  dreary  lilent  lhades  below  ; 
f<  But  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind, 

“  And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find. 

Thus  life  for  ever  runs  its  endlefs  race, 

“  And,  like  a  line,  Death  but  divides  the  fpace  ; 

“  A  flop  which  can  but  for  a  moment  laft, 
u  A  point  between  the  future  and  the  paft. 

“  Thrice  happy  they  beneath  the  northern  Ikies, 

“  Who  that  worfl  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  defpife  j 
*f  Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  feel, 

“  But  rufh  undaunted  on  the  pointed  fteel; 
t(  Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  fcorn 
“  To  fpare  that  life  which  mull  fo  foon  return.” 

Rowe. 
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Scandinavians.  The  Caledonians  were  eminent  for  that  virtue ; 
and  yet  had  no  fuch  opinion  of  happinefs  after  death  as  to  make 
them  fond  of  dying.  Souls  after  death  were  believed  to  have  but 
a  gloomy  fort  of  exidence,  like  what  is  defcribed  by  Homer  (b). 
Their  courage  therefore  was  a  gift  of  nature,  not  of  faith.  The 
people  of  Malacca  and  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  who  are  all  of 
the  fame  race  and  fpeak  the  fame  language,  are  fierce,  turbulent, 
and  bold  above  any  of  the  human  fpecies,  tho’  they  inhabit  the 
torrid  zone,  held  commonly  to  be  the  land  of  cowardice.  They 
never  obferve  a  treaty  of  peace  when  they  have  any  temptation  to 
break  it ;  and  are  perpetually  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  or 
with  one  another.  Inftances  there  are,  more  than  one,  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  or  thirty  of  them  in  a  boat  venturing,  with  no  other  wea¬ 
pons  but  poniards,  to  attack  a  European  fliip  of  war.  Thefe  men 
inhabit  a  mod  fruitful  country,  which  diould  naturally  render 
them  indolent  and  effeminate ;  a  country  abounding  with  variety 
of  exquifite  fruits  and  odoriferous  dowers  in  endlefs  fucceffion ; 
fufficient  to  fink  any  other  people  into  voluptuoufnefs.  They  are 
a  remarkable  exception  from  the  obfervation  of  Herodotus,  “  That 
“  it  is  not  given  by  the  gods  to  any  country,  to  produce  rich  crops 
ct  and  warlike  men.”  This  indance,  with  what  are  to  follow, 
diow  pad  contradiction,  that  a  hot  climate  is  no  enemy  to  cou¬ 
rage.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  of  all  men  the  mod 

<r 

intrepid,  and  the  lead  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  danger.  The  Giagas 
are  a  fierce  and  bold  people  in  the  midd  of  the  torrid  zone  of  Afri¬ 
ca  :  and  fo  are  the  Anfieki,  bordering  on  Loango.  The  wild  Arabs, 
who  live  modly  within  the  torrid  zone,  are  bold  and  refolute,  hold¬ 
ing  war  to  be  intended  for  them  by  Providence.  The  African 
negroes,  tho’  living  in  the  hotted  known  country,  are  yet  dout 
and  vigorous,  and  the  mod  healthy  people  in  the  univerfe.  I  need 

— '  _  '  '  ,,  i  4 
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fcarce  mention  again  the  negroes  adjacent  to  New  Guinea,  who 
have  an  uncommon  degree  of  boldneis  and  ferocity.  But  I  men¬ 
tion  with  pleafure  the  ifland  Otaheite,  difeovered  in  the  South  fea 
by  Wallis,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  are  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
people  in  firmnefs  of  mind.  The  inhabitants  are  numerous ;  and 
tho’  the  Dolphin  was  probably  the  firll  Blip  they  had  ever  feen, 
yet  they  refolutely  marched  to  the  Ihore,4  and  attacked  her  with 
a  fhower  of  ftones.  Some  volleys  of  fmall  {hot  made  them  give 
way :  but  returning  with  redoubled  ardour,  they  did  not  total- 
ly  lofe  heart  till  the  great  guns  thundered  in  their  ears.  Nor 
even  then  did  they  run  away  in  terror ;  but  adviling  together,  they 
alfumed  looks  of  peace,  and  AgniAed  a  willingnefs  to  forbear  ho- 
ftilities.  Peace  being  fettled,  they  were  Angularly  kind  to  our 
people,  fupplying  their  wants,  and  mixing  with  them  in  friendly 
intercourfe  *.  When  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander  were  on  the  coaft 
of  New  Holland,  the  natives  feeing  fome  of  our  men  hilling  near 
the  fhore,  Angled  out  a  number  of  their  own  equal  to  thofe  in  the 
boat,  who  marching  down  to  the  water-edge,  challenged  the  ftran- 
gers  to  Aght  them ;  an  initance  of  the  moil  heroic  courage.  The 
people  in  that  part  of  New  Holland  muft  be  a  very  different  race 
from  thofe  whom  Dampier  Aiw. 

A  noted  author  (a)  holds  all  favages  to  be  bold,  impetuous,  and 
proud  ;  afhgning  for  a  caufe,  their  equality  and  independence* 
As  in  that  obfervation  he  feems  to  lay  no  weight  on  climate,  and 
as  little  on  original  difpoAtion,  it  is  with  regret  that  my  fubjed 
leads  me  in  this  public  manner  to  differ  from  him  with  reaped:  to 
the  latter.  The  charader  he  gives  in  general  to  all  favages,  is  in- 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  thefe  people  roaft  their  meat  with  hot  hones,  as  the  Ca¬ 
ledonians  did  in  the  days  of  Ofiian. 


{a)  Mr  Fergufon, 
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deed  applicable  to  many  favage  tribes,  our  European  forefathers 

in  particular ;  but  not  to  all.  It  but  faintly  fuits  even  the  North- 

/ 

American  favages,  whom  our  author  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye; 
for  in  war  they  carefully  avoid  open  force,  relying  chiefly  on  ftra- 
tagem  and  furprife.  They  value  themfelves,  it  is  faid,  upon  fa¬ 
ying  men ;  but  as  that  motive  was  no  lefs  weighty  in  Europe,  and 
indeed  every  where,  the  pronenefs  of  our  forefathers  to  open  vio¬ 
lence,  vouches  for  their  fuperiority  in  a&ive  courage.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  incidents  reported  by  Charlevoix  give  no  favourable  idea 
of  fome  North-Americans  with  regard  to  that  fort  of  courage.  The 
fort  de  Vercheres  in  Canada,  belonging  to  the  French,  was  in  the 
year  1690  attacked  by  fome  Iroquois.  They  approached  filently, 
preparing  to  fcale  the  palifade,  when  fome  mufket-fliot  made  them 
retire.  Advancing  a  fecond  time,  they  were  again  repulfed,  won¬ 
dering  that  they  could  difcover  none  but  a  woman,  who  was  feen 
every  where.  This  was  Madame  de  Vercheres,  who  appeared  as 
refolute  as  if  fupported  by  a  numerous  garrifon.  The  hopes  of 
jftorming  a  place  without  men  to  defend  it,  occafioned  reiterated 
attacks.  After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fearing  to  be  inter¬ 
cepted  in  their  retreat.  Two  years  after,  a  party  of  the  fame  na¬ 
tion  appeared  before  the  fort  fo  unexpectedly,  that  a  girl  of  four¬ 
teen,  daughter  of  the  proprietor,  had  but  time  to  fhut  the  gate. 
With  the  young  woman  there  was  not  a  foul  but  one  raw  foldier. 
She  iliowed  herfelf  with  her  afliftant,  fometimes  in  one  place, 
fornetimes  in  another ;  changing  her  drefs  frequently  in  order  to 
give  fome  appearance  of  a  garrifon,  and  always  fired  opportunely. 
The  faint-hearted  Iroquois  decamped  without  fuccefs. 

But  if  the  Americans  abound  not  with  aCtive  courage,  their 
paflive  courage  is  beyond  conception.  Every  writer  expatiates  up¬ 
on  the  torments  they  endure,  not  only  patiently,  but  with  lingu¬ 
lar  fortitude  ;  deriding  their  tormentors,  and  braving  their  utmofl 
cruelty.  North-American  favages  differ  indeed  fo  widely  from 
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thofe  formerly  in  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  them  to 
be  of  the  fame  race.  Paffive  courage  they  have  even  to  a  wonder ; 
but  abound  not  in  active  courage :  our  European  forefathers,  on 
the  contrary,  were  much  more  remarkable  for  a&ive  courage  than 
for  paffive.  The  Kamikatkans  in  every  article  refemble  the  North- 
Americans.  In  war  they  are  full  of  dratagem,  but  never  attack 
openly  if  they  can  avoid  it.  When  victorious,  they  murder  with¬ 
out  mercy,  burn  their  prifoners  alive,  or  tear  out  their  bowels.  If 
they  be  furrounded,  and  cannot  efcape,  they  turn  defperate,  cut 
the  throats  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  throw  themfelves  into 
the  midd  of  their  enemies.  And  yet  thefe  people  are  abundantly 
free.  Their  want  of  aCtive  courage  is  the  more  furprifing,  be- 
caufe  they  make  no  difficulty  of  filicide  when  they  fall  into  any  di- 
ftrefs.  But  their  paffive  courage  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  :  when  tortured  in  order  to  extort  a  confeffion,  they  fhow  the 
utmofl  firmnefs ;  and  feldom  difeover  more  than  what  they  freely 
confefs  at  their  firf!  examination. 

The  favages  of  Guiana  are  indolent,  good-natured,  fubmiffive, 
and  a  little  cowardly ;  tho’  they  yield  not  to  the  North-Americans 
as  to  equality  and  independence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Marion 
or  Ladrone  iflands  live  in  a  date  of  perfect  equality :  every  man  a- 
venges  the  injury  done  to  himfelf;  and  even  children  are  regardlefs 
of  their  parents.  Yet  thefe  people  are  great  cowards  :  in  battle  in¬ 
deed  they  utter  loud  ffiouts ;  but  it  is  more  to  animate  themfelves 
than  to  terrify  the  enemy.  The  negroes  in  the  flave-coad  of  Gui¬ 
nea  are  good-natured  and  obliging ;  but  not  remarkable  for  cou¬ 
rage.  The  Laplanders  are  of  all  the  human  fpecies  the  mod  ti¬ 
mid  :  upon  the  dighted  furprife  they  fall  down  in  a  fwoon  like 
the  feebled  female  in  England :  thunder  ffiakes  them  to  pieces. 
The  face  of  their  country  is  nothing  but  rocks  covered  with  mofs : 
it  would  be  fcarce  habitable  but  for  rain-deer,  on  which  the  Lap¬ 
landers  chiefly  depend  for  food. 
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The  MacafTars,  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Celebes  in  the  torrid 
zone,  differ  from  all  other  people.  They  have  adlive  courage  a- 
bove  even  the  fierce!!  European  favages ;  and  they  equal  the 
North-American  favages  in  paflive  courage.  During  the  reign  of 
Chaw  Naraya  King  of  Siam,  a  fmall  party  of  MacafTars,  who  were 
in  the  king’s  pay,  having  revolted,  it  required  a  whole  army  of 
Siamites  to  fubdue  them.  Four  Maccaffars,  taken  alive,  were 
cruelly  tortured.  They  were  beat  to  mummy  with  cudgels,  iron 
pins  thrufl  under  their  nails,  all  their  fingers  broken,  the  flefh 
burnt  off  their  arms,  and  their  temples  fqueezed  between  boards ; 
yet  they  bore  all  with  unparallelled  firmnefs.  They  even  refufed 
to  be  converted  to  Chriflianity,  tho’  the  Jefuits  upon  that  occafion 
offered  to  intercede  for  them.  A  tiger,  let  loofe,  having  faftened 
on  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  the  man  never  once  offered  to  draw  it 
away.  Another,  without  uttering  a  word,  bore  the  tiger  break¬ 
ing  the  bones  of  his  back.  A  third  buffered  the  animal  to  lick  the 
blood  from  his  face,  without  fhrinking,  or  turning  away  his  eyes. 
During  the  whole  of  that  horrid  fpedlacle,  they  never  once  bewail¬ 
ed  tliemfeives,  nor  were  heard  to  groan. 

In  concluding  from  the  foregoing  fadls,  that  there  are  different 
races  of  men,  I  reckon  upon  ftrenuous  oppofition,  not  only  from 
men  biaffed  againft  what  is  new  or  uncommon,  but  from  num- 
berlefs  fedate  writers,  who  hold  every  diftinguifliing  mark,  inter¬ 
nal  as  well  as  external,  to  be  the  effedl  of  foil  and  climate.  A- 
gainfl  the  former,  patience  is  my  only  fliield ;  but  I  cannot  hope 
for  any  converts  to  a  new  opinion,  without  removing  the  argu¬ 
ments  urged  by  the  latter. 

Among  the  endlefs  number  of  writers  who  afcribe  fupreme  effi¬ 
cacy  to  the  climate,  Vitruvius  fhall  take  the  lead.  The  firfl  chap¬ 
ter  of  his  fixth  book  is  entirely  employed  in  defcribing  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate  on  the  conflitution  and  temper  of  the  natives. 

The 


The  following  is  the  fubftance.  44  For  the  fun,  where  he  throws 
“  out  a  moderate  degree  of  moiflure,  preferves  the  body  in  a 
“  temperate  hate ;  but  where  his  rays  are  more  fierce,  he  drains 
“  the  body  of  moiflure.  In  very  cold  regions,  where  the  moi- 
“  fture  is  not  fuck’d  up  by  the  heat,  the  body,  fucking  in  the 
44  dewy  air,  rifes  to  a  great  fize,  and  has  a  deep  tone  of  voice. 
“  Northern  nations  accordingly,  from  cold  and  moiflure,  have 
44  large  bodies,  a  white  Ikin,  red  hair,  gray  eyes,  and  much 
44  blood.  Nations,  on  the  contrary,  near  the  equator,  are  of  final! 
44  flature,  tawny  complexion,  curled  hair,  black  eyes,  flender 
44  legs,  and  little  blood.  From  want  of  blood  they  are  cowardly : 
44  but  they  bear  fevers  well,  their  conflitution  being  formed  by 
44  heat.  Northern  nations,  on  the  contrary,  fink  under  a  fe- 
44  ver;  but  from  the  abundance  of  blood,  they  are  bold  in  war.” 
In  another  part  of  the  chapter  he  adds,  44  From  the  thinnefs  of  the 
44  air,  and  enlivening  heat,  fouthern  nations  are  quick  in  thought, 
44  and  acute  in  reafoning.  Thofe  in  the  north,  on  the  contrary, 
44  which  breathe  a  thick  and  cold  air,  are  dull  and  flupid.”  And 
this  he  illuftrates  from  the  cafe  of  ferpents,  which  in  fummer- 
heat  are  adtive  and  vigorous ;  but  in  winter,  become  torpid  and 
immoveable.  He  then  proceeds  as  follows.  44  It  is  then  not  at  all 
44  furprifi ng,  that  heat  fhould  fliarpen  the  underflanding,  and  cold 
44  blunt  it.  Thus  the  fouthern  nations  are  ready  in  counfel  and 
44  acute  in  thought;  but  make  no  figure  in  war,  their  courage 
44  being  exhaufled  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  inhabitants  of 
44  cold  climates,  prone  to  war,  rufh  on  with  vehemence  without 
44  the  leafl  fear ;  but  are  flow  of  underflanding.”  Then  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  account,  upon  the  fame  principle,  for  the  fuperiority  of 
the  Romans  in  arms,  and  for  the  extent  of  their  empire.  44  For 
44  as  the  planet  Jupiter  lies  between  the  fervid  heat  of  Mars  and 
44  the  bitter  cold  of  Saturn;  fo  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  the  tempe- 
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“  rate  zone,  poffeffes  all  that  is  favourable  in  either  climate.  Thus 
“  by  conduct  in  war  Ihe  overcomes  the  impetuous  force  of  nor- 
“  them  barbarians ;  and  by  vigour  of  arms  confounds  the  politic 
“  fchemes  of  her  fouthern  neighbours.  Divine  providence  ap- 
“  pears  to  have  placed  the  Romans  in  that  happy  fituation,  in  or- 

“  der  that  they  might  become  mafters  of  the  world.” - Vege- 

tius  accounts  for  the  different  characters  of  men  from  the  fame 
principle.  “  Omnes  nationes  qxix  vicing  funt  foli,  nimio  calo- 
“  re  ficcatas,  amplius  quidem  fapere,  fed  minus  habere  fanguinis 
“  dicunt:  ac  propterea  conftantiam  ac  fiduciam  cominus  non 
“  habere  pugnandi,  quia  metuunt  vulnera  qui  fe  exiguum  fan- 
“  guinem  habere  noverunt.  Contra,  feptentrionales  populi,  remoti 
“  a  folis  ardoribus,  inconfultiores  quidem,  fed  tamen  largo  fan- 

“  guine  redundantes,  funt  ad  bella  promptilfimi  *  (0).” - Servius, 

in  his  commentary  on  the  fEneid  of  Virgil  (£),  fays,  “  Afri  verfipel- 
44  les,  Groeci  leves,  Galli  pigrioris  ingenii,  quod  natura  climatum 
44  facit  f.” - Mallet,  in  the  introduction  to  his  hiftory  of  Den¬ 

mark,  copying  Vitruvius  and  Vegetius,  drains  hard  to  derive  fe¬ 
rocity  and  courage  in  the  Scandinavians  from  the  climate  :  “A 
44  great  abundance  of  blood,  fibres  ftrong  and  rigid,  vigour  inex- 

*  “  Nations  near  tlie  fun,  being  exficcated  by  exceflive  heat,  are  faid  to  have  a 
<(  greater  acutenefs  of  underfcanding  but  lefs  blood  :  on  which  account,  in  fight- 
a  ing  they  are  deficient  in  firmnefs  and  refolution  ;  and  dread  the  being  wounded, 
%t  as  confcious  of  their  want  of  blood.  The  northern  people,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
“  moved  from  the  ardor  of  the  fun,  are  lefs  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  the 
u  mind ;  but  abounding  in  blood,  they  are  prone  to  war.” 

t  “  The  Africans  are  fubtle  and  full  of  fixatagem,  the  Greeks  are  fickle,  the 
11  Gauls  flow  of  parts,  all  which  diverfities  are  occafioned  bv  the  climate.” 


{a)  Lib.  i.  cap.  2.  Ds  re  militari, 
{£)  Lib.  6.  ver«  724. 
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“  hauftible,  formed  the  temperament  of  the  Germans,  the  Scan- 
“  dinavians,  and  of  all  other  people  who  live  under  the  fame  cli- 
“  mate.  Robuft  by  the  climate,  and  hardened  with  exercife,  con- 
“  fidence  in  bodily  ftrength  formed  their  character.  A  man  who 
“  relies  on  his  own  force,  cannot  bear  reftraint,  nor  fubmiffion  to 
“  the  arbitrary  will  of  another.  As  he  has  no  occafion  for  arti- 
“  fice,  he  is  altogether  a  flranger  to  fraud  or  diffimulation.  As 
<l  he  is  always  ready  to  repel  force  by  force,  he  is  not  fufpicious 
“  nor  diftruftful.  His  courage  prompts  him  to  be  faithful  in 
u  friendfhip,  generous,  and  even  magnanimous.  He  is  averle 
“  to  occupations  that  require  more  affiduity  than  atflion ;  becaufe 
“  moderate  exercife  affords  not  to  his  blood  and  fibres  that  degree 
“  of  agitation  which  fuits  them.  Hence  his  difgufl  at  arts  and 
“  manufactures  ;  and  as  paflion  labours  to  juflify  itfelf^  hence  his 
“  opinion,  that  war  only  and  hunting  are  honourable  profeflionsA 
Before  fubfcribing  to  this  doctrine,  I  wiflr  to  be  fatisfied  of  a  few 
particulars.  Is  our  author  certain,  that  inhabitants  of  cold  coun¬ 
tries  have  the  greatefl  quantity  of  blood  ?  And  is  he  certain,  that 
courage  is  in  every  man  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  his 
.  blood  *  ?  Is  he  alfo  certain,  that  ferocity  and  love  of  war  did  uni- 
verfally  obtain  among  the  northern  Europeans  ?  Tacitus  reports 

*  At  tliat  rate,  the  lofs  of  an  ounce  of  blood  may  turn  the  balance.  Courage 
makes  an  effential  ingredient  in  magnanimity  and  heroifm  :  are  fuch  elevated  vir¬ 
tues  corporeal  merely  ?  is  the  mind  admitted  for  no  fhare  ?  This  indeed  would  be 
a  mortifying  circumfiance  in  the  human  race.  But  even  fuppofing  courage  to  be 
corporeal  merely,  it  is  however  far  from  being  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  :  a  greater  quantity  than  can  be  circulated  freely  and  eafily  by  the  force  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  becomes  a  difeafe,  termed  a  plethora.  Bodily  courage  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the  folids.  W hen  by  the  vigour  and  elafficity  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  a  brifk  circulation  of  blood  is  produced,  a  man  is  in  good  fpirits,  lively  and 
bold  ;  a  greater  quantity  of  blood,  inftead  of  railing  courage  to  a  higher  pitch,  ne¬ 
ver  fails  to  produce  fluggifhnefs,  and  depreflkm  of  mind. 
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a  very  different  character  of  the  Chauci,  who  inhabited  the  north 
of  Germany  :  “  Tam  immenfum  tcrrarum  fpatium  non  tenent 

“  tantum  Chauci,  fed  et  implent:  populus  inter  Germanos  nobi- 
“  liifimus,  quique  magnitudinem  fuam  malit  jullitia  tueri.  Sine 
“  cupiditate,  line  impotentia,  quieti,  fecretique,  nulla  provocant 
“  bella,  nullis  raptibus  aut  latrociniis  populantur.  Idque  praeci- 
“  puum  virtutis  ac  virium  argumentum  eft,  quod  ut  fuperiores 
“  agunt,  non  per  injurias  affequuntur.  Prompta  tamen  omnibus 
“  arma,  ac,  fi  res  pofcat,  exercitus  *  («).”  Again,  with  refpeft  to 
the  Arii,  he  bears  witnefs,  that  befide  ferocity  and  flrength  of  bo¬ 
dy,  they  were  full  of  fraud  and  artifice.  Neither  do  the  Laplan¬ 
ders  nor  Samoides  correfpond  to  his  defcription,  being  remarkable 
for  pufillanimity,  tho’  inhabitants  of  a  bitter  cold  country  f . 
Laftly,  a  cold  climate  doth  not  always  make  the  inhabitants  averfe 
to  occupations  that  require  more  affiduity  than  a6tion :  the  people 
of  Iceland  formerly  were  much  addicted  to  fludy  and  literature ; 
and  for  many  centuries  were  the  chief  hiftorians  of  the  north. 
They  are  to  this  day  fond  of  chefs,  and  fpend  much  of  their  time 


*  u  So  immenfe  an  extent  of  country  is  not  poffefled  only,  but  filled  by  the 
u  Chauci ;  a  race  of  people  the  nobleft  among  the  Germans,  and  who  chufe  to 
maintain  their  grandeur  by  juftice  rather  than  by  violence.  Confident  of  their 
u  flrength,  without  the  third  of  increafing  their  pofleflions,  they  live  in  quietnefs 
“  and  fecurity  :  they  kindle  no  wars  \  they  are  flrangers  to  plunder  and  to  rapine  ; 
“  and  what  is  the  chief  evidence  both  of  their  power  and  of  their  virtue  ;  without 
“  opprefling  any,  they  have  attained  a  fuperiority  over  all.  Yet  when  occafion 
“  requires,  they  are  prompt  to  take  the  field ;  and  their  troops  are  fpeedily  raffed.” 

f  Scheffer,  in  his  hiftory  of  Lapland,  differs  widely  from  the  authors  men¬ 
tioned  ;  for  he  afcribes  the  pufillanimity  of  the  Laplanders  to  the  coldnefs  of  their 
climate. 


{ a )  De  monbus  Germanorum,  cap.  35. 
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in  that  amufement:  there  is  fcarce  a  peafant  but  who  has  a  chefs- 
board  and  men.  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander  report,  that  the  pea- 
fants  of  Iceland  are  addicted  to  hidory,  not  only  of  their  own 
country,  but  of  that  of  Europe. 

The  mod  formidable  antagonid  remains  dill  on  hand,  viz.  Mon- 
tefquieu,  who  is  a  great  champion  for  the  climate;  obferving, 
that  in  hot  climates  people  are  timid  like  old  men,  and  in  cold 
climates  bold  like  young  men.  This  in  effedt  is  to  maintain,  that 
the  torrid  zone  is  an  unfit  habitation  for  men ;  that  they  degene¬ 
rate  in  it,  lofe  their  natural  vigour,  and  even  in  youth  become 
like  old  men.  That  judly  celebrated  author  certainly  intended 
not  any  imputation  on  Providence ;  and  yet,  doth  it  not  look  like 
an  imputation,  to  maintain,  that  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  globe  is 
fit  for  beads  only,  not  for  men  ?  He  ought  to  have  explained 
why  a  certain  race  of  men  may  not  be  fitted  for  a  hot  climate,  as 
others  are  for  a  temperate,  or  for  a  cold  one.  There  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  any  oppofition  between  heat  and  courage,  more  than  between 
cold  and  courage :  on  the  contrary,  courage  feems  more  connected 
with  heat  than  with  cold.  The  fierced  and  bolded  animals,  a  lion, 
for  example,  a  tiger,  a  panther,  thrive  no  where  fo  much  as  in 
the  hotted  climates.  The  great  condor  of  Peru  in  the  torrid  zone, 
is  a  bird  not  a  little  fierce  and  rapacious.  A  lion  vifibly  degene¬ 
rates  in  a  temperate  climate.  The  lions  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  is 
fometimes  crowned  with  fhow,  have  not  the  boldnefs,  nor  the  force, 
nor  the  ferocity  of  fuch  as  tread  the  burning  fands  of  Zaara  and 
Biledulgerid.  Our  author,  it  is  true,  endeavours  to  fupport  his 
opinion  by  natural  caufes.  Thefe  are  ingenious  and  plaufible ;  but 
unluckily  they  are  contradided  by  dubborn  fads,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  upon  a  very  flight  furvey  of  this  globe.  The  Samoides  and 
Laplanders  are  living  indances  of  uncommon  pufillanimity  in  the 
inhabitants  of  a  cold  climate ;  and  indances,  not  few  in  number, 
have  been  mentioned  of  warlike  people  in  a  hot  climate.  To  thefe 
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I  add  the  Hindows,  whom  our  author  will  not  admit  to  have  any 
degree  of  courage ;  tho’  he  acknowledges,  that,  prompted  by  reli¬ 
gion,  the  men  voluntarily  fubmit  to  dreadful  tortures,  and  that  e- 
ven  women  are  ambitious  to  bum  themfelves  alive  with  their  de- 
ceafed  lrufbands.  In  vain  does  he  endeavour  to  account  for  fuch 
extraordinary  exertions  of  fortitude,  aftive  as  well  as  paflive,  by 
the  force  of  imagination ;  as  if  imagination  could  operate  more 
forcibly  in  a  woman  to  burn  herfelf  alive,  than  on  a  man  to  meet 
his  enemy  in  battle.  The  Malayans  and  Scandinavians  live  in  ve¬ 
ry  oppofite  climates,  and  yet  are  equally  courageous.  Providence 
has  placed  thefe  nations  each  of  them  in  its  proper  climate :  cold 
would  benumb  a  Malayan  in  Sweden,  heat  would  enervate  a 
Swede  in  Malacca ;  and  both  would  be  rendered  cowards.  I  flop 
here ;  for  to  enter  the  lifts  againft  an  antagonifl  of  fo  great  fame, 
gives  me  a  feeling  as  if  I  were  treading  on  forbidden  ground.- 
Tlie  colour  of  the  Negroes,  as  above  obferved,  affords  a  ftrong 
prefumption  of  their  being  a  different  race  from  the  Whites ;  and 
I  once  thought,  that  the  prefumption  was  fupported  by  inferiori¬ 
ty  in  their  underftanding.  But  it  appears  to  me  doubtful,  upon 
fecond  thoughts,  whether  the  inferiority  of  their  underftanding 
may  not  be  occafioned  by  their  condition.  A  man  never  ripens  in 
judgement  nor  in  prudence  but  by  exercifmg  thefe  powers.  At 
home  the  negroes  have  little  occafion  to  exercife  either  of  them  : 
they  live  upon  fruits  and  roots,  which  grow  without  culture :  they 
need  little  cloathing :  and  they  ereft  houfes  without  trouble  or  art. 
Abroad,  they  are  miferable  flaves,  having  no  encouragement  ei¬ 
ther  to  think  or  to  adt.  Who  can  fay  how  far  they  might  im¬ 
prove  in  a  flate  of  freedom,  were  they  obliged,  like  Europeans,  to 
procure  bread  with  the  fweat  of  their  brows  ?  Some  kingdoms  in 
Negroland,  particularly  that  of  Whidah,  have  made  great  im¬ 
provements  in  government,  in  police,  and  in  manners.  The  ne¬ 
groes,  particularly  on  the  gold-coaft,  are  naturally  gay :  they  are 
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induftrious,  apprehend  readily  what  is  fakl  to  them,  have  a  good 
judgement,  are  equitable  in  their  dealings,  and  accommodate  them- 
felves  readily  to  the  manners  of  ftrangers. 

I  fhall  clofe  the  furvey  with  fome  inftances  that  feem  to  differ 
widely  from  the  common  nature  of  man.  The  Giagas,  a  fierce 
and  wandering  nation  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  are  in  effect  land- 
pirates,  at  war  with  all  the  world.  They  indulge  in  polygamy ; 
but  bury  all  their  children  the  moment  of  birth,  and  chufe  in 
their  (lead  the  mod  promifing  children  taken  in  war.  There  is 
no  principle  among  animals  more  prevalent  than  affedtion  to  their 
offspring :  fuppofing  the  Giagas  to  be  born  without  hands  or 
without  feet,  would  they  be  more  diflinguifhable  from  the  reft  of 
mankind  *  ?  The  author  of  an  account  of  Guiana,  mentioning 
a  deadly  poifon  compofed  by  the  natives,  fays,  “  I  do  not  find 
“  that  even  in  their  wars  they  ever  ufe  poifoned  arrows.  And  yet 
“  it  may  be  wondered,  that  a  people  living  under  no  laws,  adlu- 
“  ated  with  no  religious  principle,  and  unreftrained  by  the  fear 
“  of  prefent  or  future  punifhment,  fhould  not  fometimes  employ 
“  that  fatal  poifon  for  gratifying  hatred,  jealoufy,  or  revenge. 
“  But  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  though  there  are  few  reftraints,  there 
are  alfo  fewer  temptations  to  vice;  and  the  different  tribes  arc 


'■*  I  have  oftener  than  once  doubted  whether  the  authors  deferve  credit  from 
whom  this  account  is  taken ;  and,  after  all,  I  do  not  prefs  it  upon  my  readers. 
There  is  only  one  confideration  that  can  bring  it  within  the  verge  of  probability, 
viz.  the  little  affection  that  male  favages  have  for  their  new-born  children,  which 
appears  from  the  ancient  practice  of  expofing  them.  The  affection  of  the  mother 
commences  with  the  birth  of  the  child  j  and  had  fhe  a  vote,  no  infant  would  ever 
be  deftroyed.  But  as  the  affection  of  the  father  begins  much  later,  the  practice  of 
deftroying  new-born  infants  may  be  thought  not  altogether  incredible  in  a  wander¬ 
ing  nation  who  live  by  rapine,  and  who  can  provide  themfelves  with  children  more 
eafily  than  by  the  tedious  and  precarious  method  of  rearing  them. 

Vol.  1.  E 
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“  doubtlefs  fenlible  that  poifoned  arrows  in  war,  would  upon  the 
ct  whole  do  more  mifchief  than  good.”  This  writer  it  would  feem 
has  forgot,  that  profpecds  of  future  good  or  evil  never  have  influ¬ 
ence  upon  favages.  Is  it  his  opinion,  that  fear  of  future  mifchief 
to  themfelves,  would  make  the  negroes  of  New  Guinea  abftain 
from  employing  poifoned  arrows  againft  their  enemies  ?  We  have 
nothing  but  original  difpofition  to  account  for  manners  fo  lingular 
in  the  favages  of  Guiana.  The  Japanefe  refent  injuries  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world :  it  is 
indeed  fo  lingular  as  fcarce  to  be  confident  with  human  nature. 
Others  wreak  their  refentment  on  the  perfon  who  affronts  them ; 
but  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  wreaks  it  on  himfelf :  he  rips  up  his 
own  belly.  Kempfer  reports  the  following  indance.  A  gentle¬ 
man  coming  down  the  great  dair  of  the  Emperor’s  palace,  pafled 
another  going  up,  and  their  fwords  happened  to  claffi.  The  per¬ 
fon  defcending  took  offence:  the  other  excufed  himfelf,  faying 
that  it  was  accidental ;  adding,  that  the  fwords  only  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  that  his  was  as  good  as  the  other.  I’ll  diow  you  the 
difference,  lays  the  perfon  who  began  the  quarrel :  he  drew  his 
fword,  and  ripped  up  his  own  belly.  The  other,  piqued  at  being 
thus  prevented  in  revenge,  hadened  up  with  a  plate  he  had  in  his 
hand  for  the  Emperor’s  table ;  and  returning  with  equal  fpeed,  he 
in  like  manner  ripped  up  his  belly  in  light  of  his  antagonid,  fay¬ 
ing,  u  If  I  had  not  been  ferving  my  prince,  you  diould  not  have 
u  got  the  dart  of  me:  but  I  fliall  die  fatislied,  having  fliow’d  you 
“  that  my  fword  is  as  good  as  yours.”  The  fame  author  gives  an 
indance  of  uncommon  ferocity  in  the  Japanefe,  blended  with 
manners  highly  polidied.  In  the  midd  of  a  large  company  at 
dinner,  a  young  woman,  draining  to  reach  a  plate,  unwarily  dif¬ 
fered  wind  to  efcape.  Affiamed  and  confounded,  die  raifed  her 
breads  to  her  mouth,  tore  them  with  her  teeth,  and  expired  on 
die  fpot.  The  Japanefe  are  equally  ffngular  in  fome  of  their  reli¬ 
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gious  opinions.  They  never  fupplicate  the  gods  in  diflrefs ;  hold¬ 
ing,  that  as  the  gods  enjoy  uninterrupted  blifs,  fuch  fuppJications 
would  be  ofienfive  to  them.  Their  holidays  accordingly  are  de¬ 
dicated  to  feafts,  weddings,  and  all  public  and  private  rejoicings. 
It  is  delightful  to  the  gods,  fay  they,  to  fee  men  happy.  They 
are  far  from  being  lingular  in  thinking  that  a  benevolent  deity  is 
pleafed  to  fee  men  happy ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  inconfiflent 
with  the  common  feelings  of  men,  than  to  hold,  that  in  diflrefs 
it  is  wrong  to  fupplicate  the  author  of  our  nature  for  relief,  and 
that  he  will  be  difpleafed  with  fuch  fupplication.  In  deep  afflic¬ 
tion,  there  is  certainly  no  balm  equal  to  that  of  pouring  out  the 
heart  to  a  benevolent  deity,  and  expreffing  entire  refignation  to 
his  will. 

In  fupport  of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  many  particulars  ftill  more 
extraordinary  might  have  been  quoted  from  Greek  and  Roman 
writers :  but  truth  has  no  occafion  for  artifice ;  and  I  would  not 
take  advantage  of  celebrated  names  to  vouch  facts  that  appear  in¬ 
credible  or  uncertain.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  an  illu- 
ftrious  figure  in  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  fine  arts ;  but  they 
were  little  better  than  novices  in  natural  hiflory.  More  than  half 
of  the  globe  was  to  them  what  the  Terra  Aujiralis  incognita  is  to  us ; 

and  imagination  operates  without  control  when  it  is  not  checked 
* 

by  knowledge :  the  ignorant  at  the  fame  time  are  delighted  with 
wonders ;  and  the  more  wonderful  a  Rory  is,  the  more  welcome 
it  is  made.  This  may  ferve  as  an  apology  for  ancient  writers,  e- 
ven  when  they  relate  and  believe  fadls  to  us  incredible.  Men  at 
that  period  were  ignorant,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  nature,  and  of 
the  limits  of  her  operations.  One  conceffion  will  be  made  to  me, 
that  the  writers  mentioned  who  report  things  at  fecond  hand,  are 
much  more  excufable  than  the  earliefl  of  our  modern  travellers, 
who  pretend  to  vouch  endlefs  wonders  from  their  own  knowledge. 
Natural  hiflory,  that  of  man  efpecially,  is  of  late  years  much  ripen- 
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ed :  no  improbable  tale  is  differed  to  pafs  without  a  ftridl  exami¬ 
nation  ;  and  I  have  been  careful  to  adopt  no  fadts  but  what  are 
vouched  by  late  travellers  and  writers  of  credit.  Were  it  true 
what  Diodorus  Siculus  reports  on  the  authority  of  Agatharchides 
of  Cnidus,  concerning  the  Ichthyophages  on  the  eaft  coafl  of  Afric, 
it  would  be  a  more  pregnant  proof  of  a  diftinft  race  of  men  than  a- 
ny  I  have  difcovered.  They  are  defcribed  to  be  fo  ftupid,  that 
even  when. their  wives  and  children  are  killed  in  their  light,  they 
Hand  infenfible,  and  give  no  flgns  either  of  anger  or  of  compaf- 
flon.  This  I  cannot  believe  upon  fo  flight  teflimony ;  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  at  that  time  extremely  credulous,  being 
lefs  acquainted  with  neighbouring  nations,  than  we  are  with  the 
Antipodes.  The  Balearic  iflands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Yvica,  are 
at  no  great  diflance  from  Sicily ;  and  yet  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  re¬ 
ports  of  the  inhabitants,  that  at  the  folemnization  of  marriage  all 
the  male  friends,  and  even  the  houfehold  fervants,  lay  with  the 
bride  before  the  bridegroom  was  admitted.  Gredat  Judeus  appeUti. 
It  would  not  be  much  more  difficult  to  make  me  believe  what  is 
faid  by  Pliny  of  the  Blemmyans,  that  they  had  no  head,  and  that 
the  mouth  and  eyes  were  in  the  bread ;  or  of  the  Arimafpi,  who 
had  but  one  eye,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead ;  or  of  the 
Aftomi,  who  having  no  mouth,  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but 
lived  upon  duelling ;  or  of  a  thoufand  other  abfurdities  which 
Pliny  relates,  with  a  grave  face,  in  the  6th  book  of  his  natural  hifto- 
ry,  cap.  30.  and  in  the  yth  book,  cap.  2\ 

Thus  upon  an  extenfive  Purvey  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  our 
globe,  many  nations  are  found  differing  fo  widely  from  each  o- 
ther,  not  only  in  complexion,  in  features,  in  fhape,  and  in  other 
external  circumflances,  but  in  temper  and  difpofltion,  particular¬ 
ly  in  two  capital  articles,  courage  and  the  treatment  of  ftrangers, 
that  even  the  certainty  of  there  being  different  races  could  not 
make  one  expert  more  (diking  differences,.  Doth  M.  Ruffon  drink 
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it  fuiftcient,  barely  to  fay,  that  fuch  differences  may  poffibly  be 
the  effefl  of  climate,  or  of  other  accidental  caufes  ?  The  prefump- 
tion  is,  that  the  differences  fubfifting  at  prefent  have  always  fub- 
filled ;  which  ought  to  be  held  as  true,  till  pofitive  evidence  be 
brought  of  the  contrary :  inflead  of  which  we  are  put  off  with  bare 
fuppofitions  and  poffibilities. 

But  not  to  reft  entirely  upon  prefumptive  evidence,  to  me  it  ap¬ 
pears  clear  from  the  very  frame  of  the  human  body,  that  there 
muft  be  different  races  of  men  fitted  for  different  climates.  Few 
animals  are  more  affeded  than  men  generally  are,  not  only  with 
change  of  feafons  in  the  fame  climate,  but  with  change  of  weather 
in  the  fame  feafon.  Can  fuch  a  being  be  fitted  for  all  climates 
equally  ?  Impoffible.  A  man  muft  at  leaft  be  hardened  by  na¬ 
ture  againft  the  flighter  changes  of  feafons  or  weather :  he  ought 
to  be  altogether  infenfible  of  fuch  changes.  Yet  from  Sir  John 
Pringle’s  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army,  to  go  no  fur¬ 
ther,  it  appears,  that  even  military  men,  who  ought  of  all  to  be 
the  hardieft,  are  greatly  affeded  by  them.  Florfes  and  horned 
cattle  fleep  on  the  bare  ground,  wet  or  dry,  without  harm ;  and 
yet  are  not  made  for  every  climate :  can  a  man  be  made  for  every 
climate,  who  is  fo  much  more  delicate,  that  he  cannot  fleep  on.  wet 
ground  without  hazard  of  fome  mortal  difeafe  ? 

But  the  argument  I  chiefly  rely  on  is,  That  were  all  men  of 
one  fpecies,  there  never  could  have  exifted,  without  a  miracle,  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  fuch  as  exift  at  prefent.  Giving  allowance  for  every 
ftippofeable  variation  of  climate,  or  of  other  natural  caufes,  what 
can  follow,  as  obferved  about  the  dog-kind,  but  endlefs  varieties 
among  individuals,  as  among  tulips  in  a  garden,  fo  as  that  no  in¬ 
dividual  fhall  referable  another.  Inflead  of  which  we  find  men  or 
different  kinds,  the  individuals  of  each  kind  remarkably  uniform, 
and  differing  not  lefs  remarkably  from  the  individuals  of  every 

other* 
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otlier  kind.  Uniformity  and  permanency  are  the  offspring  of  de- 
fign,  never  of  chance. 

There  is  another  argument  that  appears  alfo  to  have  weight : 
Horfes  with  refpedt  to  fize,  fhape,  and  fpirit,  differ  widely  in 
different  climates.  But  let  a  male  and  a  female  of  whatever  cli¬ 
mate  be  carried  to  a  country  where  horfes  are  in  perfection,  their 
progeny  will  improve  gradually,  and  will  acquire  in  time  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  kind.  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  all  horfes  are  of 
one  kind  ?  If  fo,  men  are  not  all  of  one  kind;  for  if  a  White  mix 
with  a  Black  in  whatever  climate,  or  a  Hottentot  with  a  Samoide, 
the  refult  will  not  be  either  an  improvement  of  the  kind,  or  the 
contrary ;  but  a  mongrel  breed  differing  from  both  parents.  It 
is  thus  afcertained  beyond  any  rational  doubt,  that  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  races  or  kinds  of  men,  and  that  thefe  races  or  kinds  are  na¬ 
turally  fitted  for  different  climates :  whence  we  have  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  originally  each  kind  was  placed  in  its  proper  climate, 
whatever  change  may  have  happened  in  later  times  by  war  or 
commerce. 

There  is  a  remarkable  faff  that  confirms  the  foregoing  conjec¬ 
tures.  As  far  back  as  hiflory  goes,  or  tradition  kept  alive  by  hi- 
ftory,  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  favages  divided  into  many  fmall 
tribes,  each  tribe  having  a  language  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Is  it  not 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  original  tribes  were  different  races 
of  men,  placed  in  proper  climates,  and  left  to  form  their  own  lan- 
guage ? 

Upon  humming  up  the  whole  particulars  mentioned  above, 
would  one  hefitate  a  moment  to  adopt  the  following  opinion,  were 
there  no  counterbalancing  evidence,  viz.  “  That  God  created  ma- 
“  ny  pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing  from  each  other  both  ex- 
“  ternally  and  internally ;  that  he  fitted  thefe  pairs  for  different 
4t  climates,  and  placed  each  pair  in  its  proper  climate;  that  the 
“  peculiarities  of  the  original  pairs  were  preferred  entire  in  their 
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“  dependents ;  who,  having  no  afliftance  but  their  natural  ta- 
“  lents,  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from  experience,  and  in 
“  particular  were  left  (each  tribe)  to  form  a  language  for  itfelf ; 
“  that  figns  were  fufficient  for  the  original  pairs,  without  any 
“  language  but  what  nature  fuggefts;  and  that  a  language  was 
“  formed  gradually,  as  a  tribe  increafed  in  numbers,  and  in  difier- 
“  ent  occupations,  to  make  fpeech  neceffary  ?”  But  this  opinion, 
however  plaufible,  we  are  not  permitted  to  adopt ;  being  taught  a 
different  leffon  by  revelation,  viz.  That  God  created  but  a  fingle 
pair  of  the  human  fpecies.  Tho’  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Mofes,  yet  his  account  of  the  creation  of  man  is  not  a  little 
puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  contradict  every  one  of  the  fac5ts  mention¬ 
ed  above.  According  to  that  account,  different  races  of  men  were 
not  formed,  nor  were  men  formed  originally  for  different  cli¬ 
mates.  All  men  mult  have  fpoken  the  fame  language,  viz.  that 
of  our  firft  parents.  And  what  of  all  feems  the  moft  contradic¬ 
tory  to  that  account,  is  the  favage  (late:  Adam,  as  Mofes  in¬ 
forms  us,  was  endued  by  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of 
knowledge ;  and  he  certainly  was  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his 
children  and  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  lived  many  gene¬ 
rations.  Whence  then  the  degeneracy  of  all  men  unto  the  favage 
flate?  To  account  for  that  difmal  cataflrophe,  mankind  mult 
have  fuffered  fome  terrible  convulfion. 

That  terrible  convulfion  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  hiflory  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  contained  in  the  i  ith  chapter  of  Genefis,  which  is, 
“  That  for  many  centuries  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  earth  was 
“  of  one  language,  and  of  one  fpeech ;  that  they  united  to  build 
“  a  city  on  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  with  a  tower  whofe  top 
u  might  reach  unto  heaven;  that  the  Lord  beholding  the  people 
“  to  be  one,  and  to  have  all  one  language,  and  that  nothing  would 
“  be  refrained  from  them  which  they  imagined  to  do,  confound- 
64  ed  their  language,  that  they  might  not  underhand  one  another; 
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“  and  Mattered  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  A 
Here  light  breaks  forth  in  the  midft  of  darknefs.  By  confound¬ 
ing  the  language  of  men,  and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  they  were  rendered  favages.  And  to  harden 
them  for  their  new  habitations,  it  was  neceffary  that  they  fhould 
be  divided  into  different  kinds,  fitted  for  different  climates.  With¬ 
out  an  immediate  change  of  conftitution,  the  builders  of  Babel 
could  not  poffibly  have  fubfifted  in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea, 
nor  in  the  frozen  region  of  Lapland ;  houfes  not  being  prepared, 
Ror  any  other  convenience  to  protect  them  againft  a  deftructive 
climate.  Againft  this  hiftory  it  has  indeed  been  urged,  “  that 
“  the  circumftances  mentioned  evince  it  to  be  purely  an  allegory; 
“  that  men  never  were  fo  frantic  as  to  think  of  building  a  tower 
“  whofe  top  might  reach  to  heaven;  and  that  it  is  grofsly  abfurd, 
taking  the  matter  literally,  that  the  Almighty  was  afraid  of 
“  men,  and  reduced  to  the  neceftity  of  faving  himfelf  by  a  mi- 
“  racle.”  But  that  this  is  a  real  hiftory,  muft  neceffarily  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  the  confufion  of  Babel  is  the  only  known  fadl  that  can 
reconcile  facred  and  profane  hiftory. 

And  this  leads  us  to  confider  the  diverfity  of  languages  *.  If 

the 


*  As  the  focial  ftate  is  eflential  to  man,  and  fpeech  to  the  focial  ffate,  the 
wifdom  of  providence  in  fitting  men  for  acquiring  that  neceffary  art,  deferves  more 
attention  than  is  commonly  bellowed  on  it.  The  Orang  Outang  has  the  external 
organs  of  fpeech  in  perfe<5lion  ;  and  many  are  puzzled  to  account  why  it  never 
fpeaks.  But  the  external  organs  of  fpeech  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  neceffary 
apparatus.  The  faculty  of  imitating  founds  is  an  eflential  part ;  and  wonderful 
would  that  faculty  appear,  were  it  not  rendered  familiar  by  practice  :  a  child  of 
two  or  three  years,  is  able,  by  nature  alone  without  the  lead  inftruflion,  to  adapt 
its  organs  of  fpeech  to  every  articulate  found ;  and  a  child  of  four  or  five  years 
can  pitch  its  windpipe  fo  as  to  emit  a  found  of  any  elevation,  which  enables  it  with 
an.  ear  to  imitate  the  fongs  it  hears.  But  above  all  the  other  parts,  lenfe  and  un- 
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tae  common  language  of  men  had  not  been  confounded  upon  their 
attempting  the  tower  of  Babel,  I  affirm,  that  there  never  could 
have  been  but  one  language.  Antiquaries  conflantly  fuppofe  a 
migrating, fpirit  in  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  earth;  not 
only  without  evidence,  but  contrary  to  all  probability.  Men  ne¬ 
ver  defert  their  connections  nor  their  country  without  neceflity : 
fear  of  enemies  and  of  wild  beads,  as  well  as  the  attraction  of  fo- 
ciety,  are  more  than  fufEcient  to  reftrain  them  from  wandering ; 
not  to  mention  that  favages  are  peculiarly  fond  of  their  natal 
foil  *.  The  firft  migrations  were  probably  occafioned  by  factions 

and 


derftanding  are  eftential  to  fpeech.  A  parrot  can  pronounce  articulate  founds, 
and  it  has  frequently  an  inclination  to  fpeak  ;  but,  for  want  of  underftanding,  none 
of  the  kind  can  form  a  Angle  fentence.  Has  an  Qrang  Outang  underftanding  to 
form  a  mental  propofition  ?  has  he  a  faculty  to  exprefs  that  propolition  in  founds  ? 
and  fuppofing  him  able  to  exprefs  what  he  fees  and  hears,  what  would  he  make  of 
the  connective  and  disjunctive  particles  ? 


*  With  refpeCt  to  the  fuppofed  migrating  fpirit,  even  Bochart  muft  yield  to 
Kempfer  in  boldnefs  of  conjeCture.  After  proving,  from  difference  of  language, 
and  from  other  circumftances,  that  Japan  was  not  peopled  by  the  Chinefe,  Kemp¬ 
fer  without  the  lead  hefitation  fettles  a  colony  there  of  tliofe  who  attempted  the 
tower  of  Babel.  Nay  he  traces  molt  minutely  their  road  to  Japan  *,  and  con¬ 
cludes,  that  they  muft  have  travelled  with  great  expedition,  becaule  their  lan¬ 
guage  has  no  tinCture  of  any  other.  He  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  explain, 
what  temptation  they  had  to  wander  fo  far  from  home  ;  nor  why  they  fettled  in 
an  ifland,  not  preferable  either  in  foil  or  climate  to  many  countries  they  muft  have 
traverfed. 

An  ingenious  French  writer  obferves,  that  plauftble  reafons  would  lead  one  to 
conjeCture,  that  men  were  more  early  polifhed  in  iflands  than  in  continents  ;  as 
people,  crowded  together,  foon  find  the  neceflity  of  laws  to  reftrain  them  from  mif- 
chief.  And  yet,  fays  he,  the  manners  of  iflanders  and  their  laws  are  commonly 
the  lateft  formed.  A  very  Ample  reflection  would  have  unfolded  the  myftery. 
Vol.  I.  F  Many 
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and  civil  wars ;  the  next  by  commerce.  Greece  affords  inftances 
of  the  former,  Phoenicia  of  the  latter.  Unlefs  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions,  members  of  a  family  or  of  a  tribe  will  never  retire  farther 
from  their  fellows  than  is  neceffary  for  food ;  and  by  retiring 
gradually,  they  lofe  neither  their  connections  nor  their  manners, 
far  lefs  their  language,  which  is  in  conflant  excrcife.  As  far  back 
as  hiflory  carries  us,  tribes  without  number  are  difcovered,  each 
having  a  language  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Strabo  (^)  reports,  that  the 
Albanians  were  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  differing  in  external 
appearance  and  in  language.  Cceflir  found  in  Gaul  feveral  fuch 
tribes ;  and  Tacitus  records  the  names  of  many  tribes  in  Germany. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  American  tribes  that  to  this  day  conti¬ 
nue  diftindl  from  each  other,  and  have  each  a  different  language. 
The  mother-tongues  at  prefent,  tho’  numerous,  bear  no  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  formerly  exifled.  W e  find'  original  tribes  gradually 
enlarging ;  by  conqueft  frequently,  and  more  frequently  by  the 
union  of  weak  tribes  for  mutual  defence.  Such  events  promote 
one  language  infleacl  of  many.  The  Celtic  tongue,  once  exten- 
jfive,  is  at  prefent  confined  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  to  Wales, 
to  Britany,  and  to  a  part  of  Ireland.  In  a  few  centuries,  it  will 
fhare  the  fate  of  many  other  original  tongues :  it  will  be  totally 
forgotten. 

If  men  had  not  been  fcattered  every  where  upon  the  confufion 
of  Babel,  another  particular  mufl  have  occurred,  differing  not 
lefs  from  what  lias  really  happened  than  that  now  mentioned. 

Many  many  centuries  did  men  exilT;  without  thinking  of  navigation.  That  art  was 
not  invented  till  men,  ftraitened  in  their  quarters  upon  the  continent,  thought  of 
occupying  adjacent  iflands* 

(a)  Book  2. 
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As  paradife  is  conjectured  to  have  been  fituated  in  the  heart  of  A- 
fia,  the  furrounding  regions,  for  the  reafon  above  given,  mull 
have  been  firft  peopled ;  and  the  civilization  and  improvements 
of  the  mother-country  were  undoubtedly  carried  along  to  every 
new  fettlement.  In  particular,  the  colonies  planted  in  America, 
the  South-fea  i (lands,  and  the  Terra  Aujlralis  incognita ,  mud  have 
been  highly  polifhed;  becaufe,  being  at  the  greatefl  didance, 
they  probably  were  the  lated.  And  yet  thefe  and  other  remote 
people,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  excepted,  remain  to  this  day 
in  the  original  favage  date  of  hunting  and  fifhing. 

Thus,  had  not  men  wildly  attempted  to  build  a  tower  whofe 
top  might  reach  to  heaven,  all  men  would  not  only  have  fpoken 
the  fame  language,  but  would  have  made  the  fame  progrefs  to¬ 
ward  maturity  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  That  deplorable 
event  reverfed  all  nature :  by  fcattering  men  over  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  it  deprived  them  of  fociety,  and  rendered  them  fava- 
ges.  From  that  date  of  degeneracy,  they  have  been  emerging 
gradually.  Some  nations,  dimulated  by  their  own  nature,  or  by 
their  climate,  have  made  a  rapid  progrefs ;  fome  have  proceeded 
more  dowly ;  and  fome  continue  favages.  To  trace  out  that  pro¬ 
grefs  toward  maturity  in  different  nations,  is  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
prefent  undertaking. 
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Progrefs  of  Men  with  refpedl  to  Food  and  Po¬ 
pulation. 


T  N  temperate  climates,  the  original  food  of  men  was  fruits  that 
A  grow  without  culture,  and  the  flelh  of  land-animals.  As  fuch 
animals  become  flay  when  often  hunted,  there  is  a  contrivance  of 
nature,  no  lefs  fimple  than  effectual,  which  engages  men  to  bear 
with  chearfulnefs  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
capture ;  and  that  is,  an  appetite  for  hunting.  Hunger  alone  is 
not  fufficient :  favages,  who  a£t  by  fenfe  not  by  foresight,  move 
not  when  the  ftomach  is  full ;  and  it  would  be  too  late  when  the 
ftomach  is  empty,  to  form  a  hunting-party.  As  this  appetite  be¬ 
longs  to  every  favage  who  depends  on  hunting  for  procuring  food ; 
it  is  one  inftance,  among  many,  of  providential  wifdom,  in  adapt¬ 
ing  the  internal  conftitution  of  man  to  his  external  circumftan- 
ces.  The  appetite  for  hunting,  tho’  among  us  little  neceffary  for 
food,  is,  to  this  day,  vifible  in  our  young  men,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor.  Natural  propenfities  may  be  rendered  faint  or  ob- 
fcure,  but  never  are  totally  eradicated. 

It  is  probable,  that  filh  was  not  early  the  food  of  man.  Water 
is  not  our  element;  and  favages  probably  did  not  attempt  to 
draw  any  food  from  the  fea  or  from  rivers,  till  land-animals  turn¬ 
ed  fcarce.  Plutarch  in  his  Sympoliacs  obferves,  that  the  Syrians 
and  Greeks  of  old  abftained  from  filh.  Menelaus  (a)  complains, 


(a)  Book  4.  of  the  Odyffey. 
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that  his  companions  had  been  reduced  by  hunger  to  that  food  • 
and  tho’  the  Grecian  camp,  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  was  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  there  is  not  in  Homer  a  fingle  hint  of  their  feeding  on  fifti. 
We  learn  from  Dion  Cafiius,  that  the  Caledonians  did  not  eat 
filh,  tho’  they  had  them  in  plenty ;  which  is  confirmed  by  Ada- 
mannus,  a  Scotch  hiftorian,  in  his  life  of  St  Columba.  The  an¬ 
cient  Caledonians  depended  almofi:  entirely  on  deer  for  food,  be- 
caufe  in  a  cold  country  the  fruits  that  grow  fpontaneoufly  afford 
very  little  nourifhment;  and  domeftic  animals,  which  at  prefent 
fo  much  abound,  were  not  early  known  in  the  north  of  Britain. 

Antiquaries  talk  of  acorns,  nuts,  and  other  {hell-fruits,  as  the 
ohly  vegetable  food  that  men  had  originally  ;  overlooking  wheat, 
rice,  barley,  &c.  which  muft,  from  the  creation,  have  grown 
fpontaneoufly :  for  furely,  when  agriculture  firft  commenced,  feeds 
of  thefe  plants  were  not  procured  by  a  miracle  The  Lapland- 
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*  Writers  upon  natural  hiftory  have  been  folicitous  to  difcover  the  original  cli¬ 
mate  of  thefe  plants ;  but  without  much  fuccefs.  The  original  climate  of  plants 
left  to  nature,  cannot  be  a  fecret :  but  in  countries  well  peopled,  the  plants  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  left  to  nature  *,  the  feeds  are  carefully  gathered,  and  ftored  up  for 
food.  As  this  practice  could  not  fail  to  make  thefe  feeds  fcarce,  agriculture  was< 
early  thought  of,  which,  by  introducing  plants  into  new  foils  and  new  climates, 
has  rendered  the  original  climate  obfcure.  If  we  can  trace  that  climate,  it  muft 
be  in  regions  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  or  but  thinly  peopled.  The  Sioux,  a  very 
fmall  tribe  in  North- America,  poflefs  a  vaft  country,  where  oats  grow  fponta¬ 
neoufly  in  meadows  and  on  the  lides  of  rivers,  which  make  part  of  their  food, 
without  necefllty  of  agriculture.  While  the  French  poffefted  Port  Dauphin  in  the 
illand  of  Madagafcar,  they  raifed  excellent  wheat.  That  ftation  was  deferted  ma¬ 
ny  years  ago  •,  and  wheat  to  this  day  grows  naturally  among  the  grafs  in  great  vi¬ 
gour.  In  the  country  about  Mount  Tabor  in  Paleftine,  barley  and  oats»grow 
fpontaneoufly.  In  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  there  are  many  fpots  where  rice  grows 
fpontaneoufly,  year  after  year,  without  any  culture.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  our  au¬ 
thority  for  faying,  that  in  the  territory  of  Leontinum,  and  in  other  parts  of  Sicily, 
wheat  grew  wild  without  any  culture.  And  it  does  fo  to  this  day  about  Mount 
Etna. 
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ers,  p ode: Rag  a  country  where  corn  will  not  grow,  make  bread 
of  the  inner  bark  of  trees  ;  and  Linneus  reports,  that  fwine  there 
fatten  on  that  food,  as  well  as  in  Sweden  upon  corn. 

Plenty  of  food  procured  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  promotes  po¬ 
pulation  :  but  as  confumption  of  food  increafes  with  population, 
wild  animals,  forely  perfecuted,  become  not  only  more  rare  but 
more  fhy.  Men,  thus  pinched  for  food,  are  excited  to  try  other 
means  for  fupplying  their  wants.  A  fawn,  a  kid,  or  a  lamb,  ta¬ 
ken  alive,  and  tamed  for  amufement,  fuggeded  probably  Rocks 
and  herds,  and  introduced  the  fhepherd-ftate.  Changes  are  not 
perfected  but  by  flow  degrees :  hunting  and  fiihing  continue  for  a 
long  time  favourite  occupations ;  and  the  few  animals  that  are  do- 
medicated,  ferve  as  a  common  dock  to  be  diftributed  among  in¬ 
dividuals,  according  to  their  wants.  But  as  the  idle  and  indo¬ 
lent,  tho’  the  lead  deferving,  are  thus  the  greated  confumers  of 
the  common  dock,  an  improvement  was  fuggeded,  that  every  fa¬ 
mily  fhould  rear  a  dock  for  themfelves.  Men  by  that  politic  re¬ 
gulation  being  taught  to  rely  on  their  own  indudry,  difplay’d  the 
.  hoarding-principle,  which  multiplied  flocks  and  herds  exceeding¬ 
ly.  And  thus  the  fhepherd-Aate  was  perfecfled,  plenty  of  food 
being  fupplied  at  heme,  without  ranging  the  woods  or  the  wa¬ 
ters.  Hunting  and  fifliing  being  no  longer  neceflary  for  food, 
became  an  amufement  merely,  and  a  gratification  of  the  original 
appetite  for  hunting. 

The  finger  of  God  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  provifion  made 
of  animal  food  for  man.  Gramenivorous  animals,  perhaps  all, 
make  palatable  and  wholefome  food.  I  except  not  the  horfe :  fome 
nations  feed  on  it ;  others  do  not,  becaufe  it  is  more  profitable  by 
its  labour.  Carnivorous  animals,  generally  fpeaking,  make  not 
wholefome  food  nor  palatable.  The  firft-mentioned  animals  are 
gentle,  and  eafily  domedicated:  the  latter  are  fierce,  not  eafily 
tamed,  and  uncertain  in  temper  when  tamed.  Grafs  grows  every 
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where  in  temperate  regions  ;  and  men  befide  can  multiply  animal 
food  without  end,  by  training  domeftic  animals  to  live  on  tur¬ 
nip,  carrot,  potato,  and  other  roots,  &c.  Herodotus  adds  the 
following  admirable  reflection:  “We  may  rationally  conjecture, 
“  that  divine  providence  has  rendered  extremely  prolific  fuel). 
“  creatures  as  are  naturally  fearful,  and  ferve  for  food ;  left  they 
“  fhould  be  deftroyecl  by  conflant  confumption:  whereas  the  ra- 
“  pacious  and  cruel  are  almoft  barren.  The  hare,  which  is  the 
“  prey  of  beafts,  birds,  and  men,  is  a  great  breeder:  a  lion- 
“  nefs,  on  the  contrary,  the  ftrongefl  and  fiercefl  of  beafts,  brings 
“  forth  but  once.” 

The  fhepherd-ftate  is  friendly  to  population.  Men  by  plenty 
of  food  multiply  apace;  and  in  procefs  of  time  neighbouring 
tribes,  flraitened  in  their  pafture,  go  to  war  for  extenfion  of  ter™ 
ritory,  or  migrate  to  grounds  not  yet  occupied.  Neceflity,  the 
mother  of  invention,  fuggefted  agriculture.  When  corn  growing 
fpontaneoufly  was  rendered  fcarce  by  confumption,  it  was  an  ob¬ 
vious  thought  to  propagate  it  by  art :  nature  was  the  guide,  which 
carries  on  its  work  of  propagation  with  feeds,  that  drop  from 
plants  in  their  maturity,  and  fpring  up  new  plants..  As  the  land 
was  pofTeffed  in  common,  the  feed  of  courfe  was  fown  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  flored  in  a  common  repofitory  to  be  parcelled  out  a- 
mong  individuals  in  want,  as  the  common  flock  of  animals  had 
been  formerly.  We  have  for  our  authority  Diodorus  Siculus,  that 
the  Celtiberians  divided  their  land  annually  among  individuals, 
to  be  laboured  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,,  and  that  the  product 
was  flored  up,  and  diftributed  from  time  to  time  among  the  ne- 
ceflitous.  A  lafling  divifion  of  the  land  among  the,  members  of 
the  date,  fecuring  to  each  man  the  product  of  his  own  fkill  and 
labour,  was  a  great  fpur  to  induftry,  and  multiplied  food  exceed¬ 
ingly.  Population  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  and  government  be¬ 
came 
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came  an  art ;  for  agriculture  and  commerce  cannot  flourish  with- 
out  falutary  laws. 

Natural  fruits  ripen  to  greater  perfection  in  a  temperate  than  in 
a  cold  climate,  and  cultivation  is  more  eafy ;  which  circumftan- 
-  ces  make  it  highly  probably,  that  agriculture  became  flrft  an  art 
in  temperate  climes.  The  culture  of  corn  was  fo  early  known  in 
Greece,  as  to  make  a  branch  of  its  fabulous  hiftory :  in  Egypt  it 
muft  have  been  coeval  with  the  inhabitants ;  for  while  the  Nile 
overflows,  they  cannot  ftibflft  without  corn  (a).  Nor  without 
corn  could  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Affyria  and  Babylon  have 
been  fo  populous  and  powerful  as  they  are  faid  to  have  been.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  wheat,  barley,  peafe,  and  perhaps 
oats,  are  foreign  plants :  as  the  climate  is  not  friendly  to  corn,  a- 
griculture  muft  have  crept  northward  by  flow  degrees ;  and  even 
at  prefent,  it  requires  no  fmall  portion  both  of  fkill  and  induftry 
to  bring  corn  to  maturity  in  fuch  a  climate.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  with  certainty,  that  the  fliepherd-ftate  continued  longer 
in  northern  climates  than  in  thofe  nearer  the  fun.  Cold  countries 
however  are  friendly  to  population ;  and  the  northern  people, 
multiplying  beyond  the  food  that  can  be  fupplied  by  flocks  and 
herds,  were  compelled  to  throw  off  many  fwarms  in  fearch  of  new 
habitations.  Their  frequent  migrations  were  for  many  years  a 
dreadful  fcourge  to  neighbouring  kingdoms.  People,  amazed  at 
the  multitude  of  the  invaders,  judged,  that  the  countries  from 
whence  they  iffued  muft  have  been  exceedingly  populous ;  and 
hence  the  North  was  termed  officina  gentium ;  but  fcarcity  of  food 
in  the  fliepherd-ftate  was  the  tr  e  caufe.  The  north  of  Europe, 
in  all  probability,  is  as  well' peopled  at  prefent  as  ever  it  was,  tho’ 
its  migrations  have  ceafed,  corn  and  commerce  having  put  an  end 
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to  that  peftilence  *.  Denmark  at  prefent  feeds  2,000,000  of  in¬ 
habitants,  Sweden,  according  to  a  lift  made  up  anno  1760, 
2,383,1 13  ;  and  thefe  countries  muft  be  much  more  populous  than 
of  old,  when  over-run  with  immenfe  woods,  and  agriculture  utter¬ 
ly  unknown.  Had  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  been  acquainted 
with  agriculture  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  they 
poured  out  multitudes  upon  their  neighbours,  they  would  not 
have  ventured  their  lives  in  frail  veftels  upon  a  tempeftuous  ocean, 
in  order  to  diftrefs  nations  who  were  not  their  enemies.  But 
hunger  is  a  cogent  motive;  and  hunger  gave  to  thefe  pirates 
fuperiority  in  arms  above  every  nation  that  enjoyed  plenty  at 
home.  Luckily  fuch  depredations  muft  have  intervals ;  for  as 
they  neceflarily  occafion  great  havock  even  among  the  vigors,  the 
remainder  finding  fufficiency  of  food  at  home,  reft  there  till  an  in- 
creating  population  force  them  again  to  atftion  f.  Agriculture, 


*  Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.  Montefquieu  accounts  as  follows  for  the 
great  fwarms  of  Barbarians  that  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire.  <c  Ces  el- 
4(  faims  de  Barbares  qui  fortirent  autrefois  du  nord,  ne  paroiflent  plus  aujour- 
"  d’hui.  Les  violences  des  Romains  avoient  fait  retirer  les  peuple  du  midi  au 
u  nord  :  tandis  que  la  force  qui  les  contenoit  fublifta,  ils  y  reflerent  j  quand  elle  fut 
ft  afFoiblie,  ils  fe  repandirent  de  toutes  parts.”  Grandeur  des  Romains ,  c.  16. — 
[_In  Englijh  thus :  “  The  fwarms  of  Barbarians  who  poured  formerly  from  the 

“  north,  appear  no  more.  The  violence  of  the  Roman  arms  had  dxdven  thofe 
u  nations  from  the  fouth  towards  the  north:  there  they  remained  during  the 
«  fubfiftence  of  that  force  which  retained  them ;  but  that  being  once  weakened, 

they  fpread  abroad  to  every  quarter. ”J - It  has  quite  efcaped  him,  that  men 

cannot,  like  water,  be  darn’d  up  without  being  fed. 

f  Joannes  Magnus,  in  the  8th  book  of  his  hiftory  of  the  Goths,  mentions, 
that  a  third  part  of  the  Swedes,  being  compelled  by  famine  to  leave  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy. 
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which  fixes  people  to  a  fpot,  is  an  invincible  obftacle  to  migra.- 
tion ;  and  happy  it  is  for  Europe,  that  agriculture,  now  univer- 
lally  diffufed,  has  put  an  end  for  ever  to  fuch  migrations :  the 
northern  people  find  occupation  and  fuftenance  at  home,  without 
infefting  others.  Agriculture  is  a  great  blefling :  it  not  only  affords 
us  food  in  plenty,  but  fecures  the  fruits  of  our  induflry  from  hun¬ 
gry  and  rapacious  invaders  *. 

That  the  progrefs  above  traced  mufl  have  proceeded  from  fome 
vigorous  impulfe  will  be  admitted,  confidering  the  prevailing  in¬ 
fluence  of  cuftom :  once  hunters,  men  will  always  be  hunters,  till 
they  be  forc’d  out  of  that  ftate  by  fome  overpowering  caufe.  Hun¬ 
ger,  the  caufe  here  afligned,  is  of  all  the  mofl  overpowering ;  and 
the  fame  caufe,  overcoming  indolence  and  idlenefs,  has  introdu¬ 
ced  manufactures,  commerce,  and  variety  of  arts  f. 

The 


*  Mahomet  Bey,  King  of  Tunis,  was  dethroned  by  his  fubjedts ;  but  having 
the  reputation  of  the  philofopher’s  done,  he  was  reftored  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
upon  promifmg  to  communicate  the  fecret  to  hixn.  Mahomet  fent  a  plough  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  intimating,  that  agriculture  is  the  ftrength  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  and  that  the  only  philofopher’s  hone  is  a  good  crop,  which  may  be  eafily 
converted  into  gold. 

f  Buffon  difcourfing  of  America,  <{  Is  it  not  lingular,”  fays  he,  u  tliat  in  a 
“  world  compofed  almoft  wholly  of  favages,  there  never  fhould  have  been  any  fociety 
“  or  commerce  between  them  and  the  animals  about  them  ?  There  was  not  a  do- 
“  meftic  animal  in  America  when  difcovered  by  Columbus,  except  among  the  po- 
“  lilhed  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  man,  in  his  favage 
“  ftate,  is  but  a  fort  of  brute  animal,  having  no  faculties  but  to  provide  for  his 
tf  fubfiftence,  by  attacking  the  weak,  and  avoiding  the  ftrong  j  and  having  no  idea 
n  of  his  fuperiority  over  other  animals,  which  he  never  once  thinks  of  bringing 
st  under  fubjedtion  ?  This  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  moll  of  the  American  ani- 
**  mals  are  by  nature  docile  and  timid.”  Our  author,  without  being  fenflble  of  it, 
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The  progrefs  here  delineated  has,  in  all  temperate  climates  of 
the  old  world,  been  precifely  uniform ;  but  it  has  been  different 
in  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hot  climates.  In  very  cold  regions, 
which  produce  little  vegetable  food  for  man,  the  hunter-flate  was 
originally  effential.  In  temperate  regions,  as  obferved  above,  men 
fubfifled  partly  on  vegetable  food,  which  is  more  and  more  plen¬ 
tiful  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  In  the  torrid  zone, 
natural  fruits  are  produced  in  fuch  plenty  and  perfection,  as  to  be 
more  than  fufficient  for  a  moderate  population :  and  in  cafe  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  population,  the  tranfition  to  hufbandry  is  eafy.  There 
are  found  accordingly  in  every  populous  country  of  the  torrid 
zone,  crops  of  rice,  maize,  roots,  and  other  vegetable  food,  rai- 
fed  by  the  hand  of  man.  As  hunting  becomes  thus  lefs  and  lefs 
neceffary  in  the  progrefs  from  cold  to  hot  countries,  the  appetite 
for  hunting  keeps  pace  with  that  progrefs :  it  is  vigorous  in  very 
cold  countries,  where  men  depend  on  hunting  for  food :  it  is  lefs 
vigorous  in  temperate  countries,  where  they  are  partly  fed  with 
natural  fruits ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  veflige  of  it  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  where  vegetables  are  the  food  of  men,  and  where  meat  is  an 
article  of  luxury.  The  original  occupation  of  favages,  both  in 
-cold  and  temperate  climates,  is  hunting,  altogether  effential  in  the 
former  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  food.  The  next  ftep  of 
the  progrefs  in  both,  is  the  occupation  of  a  fhepherd ;  and  there 
-the  progrefs  flops  lhort  in  very  cold  regions,  unfit  for  corn.  Lap- 


lays  a  foundation  for  a  latisfa&ory  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions,  by  what  he  adds, 
viz.  That  in  the  whole  compafs  of  America,  when  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
there  were  not  half  the  number  of  people  that  are  in  Europe ;  and  that  fuch  fear- 
city  of  men  favoured  greatly  the  propagation  of  wild  animals,  which  had  few  ene¬ 
mies  and  much  food.  Was  it  not  obvious  to  conclude  from  thefe  premifes,  that 
while  men,  who  by  nature  are  fond  of  hunting,  have  game  in  plenty,  they  never 
think  of  turning  fhepherds  ? 
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land  in  particular  produces  no  vegetable  but  mofs,  which  is  the 
food  of  no  animal  but  of  the  rain-deer.  This  circumftance  folely 
is  what  renders  Lapland  habitable  by  men.  Without  rain-deer, 
the  fea-coafts  within  the  reach  of  fifh  would  admit  fome  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  but  the  inland  parts  would  be  a  defert.  As  the  fwiftnefs 
of  that  animal  makes  it  not  an  eafy  prey,  the  taming  it  for  food 
muft  have  been  early  attempted ;  and  its  natural  docility  made 
the  attempt  fucceed.  It  yields  to  no  other  animal  in  ufefulnefs : 
it  is  equal  to  a  horfe  for  draught :  its  fiefh  is  excellent  food ;  and 
the  female  gives  milk  more  nourifhing  than  that  of  a  cow :  its  fur 
is  fine ;  and  the  leather  made  of  its  fkin,  is  both  foft  and  durable. 
In  Tartary,  tho’  a  great  part  of  it  lies  in  a  temperate  zone,  there 
is  little  com.  As  far  back  as  tradition  reaches,  the  Tartars  have 
had  flocks  and  herds ;  and  yet,  in  a  great  meafure,  they  not  only 
continue  hunters,  but  retain  the  ferocity  of  that  date :  they  are 
not  fond  of  being  fhepherds,  and  have  not  any  knowledge  of  huf- 
bandry.  This  in  appearance  is  lingular;  but  nothing  happens 
without  a  caufe.  Tartary  is  one  continued  mountain  from  weft 
to  eaft,  rifing  high  above  the  countries  to  the  fouth ;  and  declining 
gradually  to  the  northern  ocean,  without  a  fingle  hill  to  intercept 
the  bitter  blafts  of  the  north.  A  few  fpots  excepted,  a  tree  above 
the  fize  of  a  fhrub  cannot  live  in  it  *.  In  Europe,  the  mountains 
of  Norway  and  Lapland  are  a  comfortable  fcreen  againft  the  north 
wind :  whence  it  is,  that  the  ground  about  Stockholm  (a)  pro- 


*  May  not  a  fimilar  fituatlon  in  fome  parts  of  North  America,  be  partly  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  cold  that  is  felt  there,  beyond  what  Europe  feels  in  the  fame  lati¬ 
tude  ? 


(a)  Latitude  59  > 
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duces  both  trees  and  corn ;  and  even  about  Abo  (cz)  the  climate  is 
tolerable.  Great  Tartary  abounds  with  pafture;  but  extreme  cold 
renders  it  very  little  capable  of  corn.  Thro’  all  Cliinefe  Tartary, 
even  as  low  as  the  43d  degree  of  latitude,  the  froft  continues  feven 
or  eight  months  every  year ;  and  that  country,  tho’  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  France,  is  as  cold  as  Iceland ;  the  caufes  of  which  are  its. 
nitrous  foil,  and  its  height  without  any  Ihelter  from  the  well 
wind  that  has  palfed  through  an  immenfe  continent  extremely 
cold.  A  certain  place  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Kavamhuran, 
and  within  80  leagues  of  the  great  wall,  was  found  by  Father 
Verbeifl  to  be  3000  geometrical  paces  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 
Thus  the  Tartars,  like  the  Laplanders,  are  chained  to  the  Ihep- 
herd-ltate,  and  can  never  advance  to  be  hufbandmen.  If  popula¬ 
tion  among  them  ever  be  fo  great  as  to  require  more  food  than 
the  fhepherd-ftate  can  fupply,  migration  will  be  their  only  re- 
fource. 

In  every  flep  of  the  progrefs,  the  torrid  zone  differs.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  either  the  hunter  or  fhepherd  ftate  were  ever  known 
there :  the  inhabitants  at  prefent  fubfill  upon  vegetable  food ;  and 
probably  did  fo  from  the  beginning.  In  Manila,  one  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  illands,  the  trees  bud,  blolfom,  and  bear  fruit,  all  the 
year  round.  The  natives,  driven  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  inland 
parts,  have  no  particular  place  of  abode,  but  live  under  the  Ihel¬ 
ter  of  trees,  which  afford  them  food  as  well  as  habitation ;  and 
when  the  fruit  is  confiimed  in  one  fpot,  they  remove  to  another. 
The  orange,  lemon,  and  other  European  trees,  bear  fruit  twice 
a-year :  a  fprig  planted  bears  fruit  within  the  year.  And  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  Manila  anfwers  to  numberlefs  places  in  the  torrid  zone. 
The  Marian  or  Ladrone  illands  are  extremely  populous ;  and  yet 
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the  inhabitants  live  entirely  on  fifh,  fruits,  and  roots.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  new  Philippine  iflands  live  on  cocoa-nuts,  falads, 
roots,  and  fifh.  The  inland  negroes  make  but  one  meal  a-day, 
which  is  in  the  evening.  Their  diet  is  plain,  confiding  moftly  of 
rice,  fruits,  and  roots.  The  ifland  of  Otaheite  is  healthy,  the 
people  tall  and  well  made ;  and  by  temperance,  vegetables  and 
fifh  being  their  chief  nourifhment,  they  live  to  a  good  old  age, 
with  fcarce  any  ailment.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  known  among 
them  as  rotten  teeth :  the  very  fmell  of  wine  or  fpirits  is  difagree- 
able ;  and  they  never  deal  in  tobacco  nor  fpiceries.  In  many  places 
Indian  corn  is  the  chief  nourifhment,  which  every  man  plants  for 
himfelf.  The  inhabitants  of  Biledulgerid  and  the  defert  of  Zaara 
have  but  two  meals  a-day,  one  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
evening.  Being  temperate,  and  Grangers  to  the  difeafes  of  luxu¬ 
ry  and  idlenefs,  they  generally  live  to  a  great  age.  Sixty  . with 
them  is  the  prime  of  life,  as  thirty  is  in  Europe.  An  inhabitant 
of  Madagafcar  will  travel  two  or  three  days  without  any  food  but 
a  fugar  cane.  There  is  indeed  little  appetite  for  animal  food  in 
hot  climates ;  tho’  beef  and  fowl  have  in  fmall  quantities  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  as  articles  of  luxury.  In  Ame¬ 
rica  are  obfervable  fbme  variations  from  the  progrefs ;  but  thefe 
are  referved  for  a  feparate  fketch  {<2). 

With  refpedl  to  population  in  particular,  that  plenty  of  food  is 
its  chief  caufe,  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  following  calculation. 
The  fouthern  provinces  of  China  produce  two  crops  of  rice  in  a 
year,  fometimes  three ;  and  an  acre  well  cultivated  gives  food  to 
ten  mouths.  The  peafants  go  alrnoft  naked ;  and  the  better  fort 
wear  but  a  fingle  garment  made  of  cotton,  of  which  as  much  is 
produced  upon  an  acre  as  may  cloath  four  or  five  hundred  perfons. 
Hence  the  extreme  populoufnefs  of  China  and  other  rice  coun- 
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tries.  The  Caffave  root,  which  ferves  the  Americans  for  bread, 
is  produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that  an  acre  of  it  will  feed  more 
perfons  than  fix  acres  of  wheat.  It  is  not  then  for  want  of  food 
that  America  is  ill  peopled.  That  Negroland  is  well  peopled 
is  pafl  doubt,  confidering  the  great  annual  draughts  from  that 
country  to  America,  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  num¬ 
bers.  Inftances  are  not  extremely  rare  of  200  children  born  to 
one  man  by  his  different  wives.  Food  mufl  be  extremely  plenti¬ 
ful  to  enable  a  man  to  maintain  fo  many  children.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  extraordinary  lkill  and  labour  to  make  Europe  fo  popu¬ 
lous  :  an  acre  and  an  half  of  wheat  is  barely  fuflicient  to  maintain 
a  fingle  family  of  peafants ;  and  their  cloathing  requires  many 
more  acres.  A  country  of  favages,  who  live  chiefly  by  hunting, 
mull  be  very  thin  of  inhabitants;  as  10,000  or  double  that  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  are  no  more  than  fuflicient  for  maintaining  a  Angle 
family.  If  the  multiplication  of  animals  depended  chiefly  on  fe¬ 
cundity,  wolves  would  be  more  numerous  than  fheep:  a  great 
proportion  of  the  latter  are  deprived  of  the  procreating  power, 
and  many  more  of  them  are  killed  than  of  the  former :  yet  we  fee 
every  where  large  flocks  of  Iheep,  feldom  a  wolf ;  for  what  rea- 
fon,  other  than  that  the  former  have  plenty  of  food,  the  latter  ve¬ 
ry  little  ?  A  wolf  refembles  a  favage  who  lives  by  hunting,  and 
confumes  the  game  of  five  or  Ax  hundred  acres. 

Waving  the  queffion,  Whether  the  human  race  be  the  offspring, 
of  one  pair,  or  of  many,  it  appears  the  intention  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  the  earth  fhould  be  peopled,  and  population  be  kept  up 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  procreation.  By  thefe  means  a  tribe 
foon  becomes  too  populous  for  the  primitive  Hate  of  hunting  and 
Afhing :  it  may  even  become  too  populous  for  the  fliephcrd-ftate ; 
but  probably  a  nation  can  fcarce  be  too  populous  for  hufbandry. 
In  the  two  former  Hates,  food  mufl  decreafe  in  quantity  as  confu- 
mers  increafe  in  number :  but  agriculture  has  the  Agnal  property 
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of  producing,  by  induftry,  food  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
confumers.  In  fa£t  the  greateft  quantities  of  corn  and  of  cattle 
are  commonly  produced  in  the  moft  populous  diftridls,  where 
each  family  has  its  proportion  of  land.  An  ancient  Roman,  fober 
and  induftrious,  made  a  fhift  to  maintain  his  family  on  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  few  acres  *. 

The  bounty  given  in  Britain  for  exporting  corn  is  friendly  to 
population  in  two  refpedls ;  firft,  becaufe  hufbandry  requires  ma¬ 
ny  hands ;  and,  next,  becaufe  the  bounty  lowers  the  price  of  corn 
at  home.  To  give  a  bounty  for  exporting  cattle  would  obftrufl 
population ;  becaufe  paflure  requires  few  hands,  and  exportation 
would  raife  the  price  of  cattle  at  home.  From  the  fingle  port  of 
Cork,  an.  1735,  were  exported  107,161  barrels  of  beef,  7379 
barrels  of  pork,  13,461  calks  of  butter,  and  85,727  firkins  of  the 
fame  commodity.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  Ireland  is  fet  apart 
for  feeding  other  nations.  What  addition  of  ftrength  would  it 
not  be  to  Britain,  if  that  large  quantity  of  food  were  confumed  at 
home  by  ufeful  manufacturers  ! 

Lapland  is  but  thinly  inhabited  even  for  the  fhepherd-ftate, 
the  country  being  capable  of  maintaining  a  greater  number  of 
rain-deer,  and  confequently  a  greater  number  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  than  are  found  in  it.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Laplanders  are 
well  acquainted  with  private  property :  every  family  has  tame 
rain-deer  of  their  own,  to  the  extent  fometimes  of  four  or  five 
hundred.  They  indeed  feem  to  have  more  rain-deer  than  there  is 
a  demand  for.  Why  then  is  Lapland  fo  thinly  peopled  ?  Either 

*  Scotland  mnft  have  been  very  ill  peopled  in  the  days  of  its  fifth  James,  when 
at  one  hunting  in  the  high  country  of  Roxburghfhire,  that  Prince  killed  three 
hundred  and  fixty  red-deer ;  and  in  Athol,  at  another  time,  fix  hundred,  befides 
roes,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  cats. 
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it  mu  ft  have  been  but  lately  planted,  or  the  inhabitants  are  not 
prolific.  I  incline  to  the  latter,  upon  the  authority  of  Scheffer, 
Tartary  is  alfo  but  thinly  peopled ;  and  as  I  find  not  that  the  Tar¬ 
tars  are  lefs  prolific  than  their  neighbours,  it  is  probable  that  Tar¬ 
tary,  being  the  mold  barren  country  in  Alia,  has  not  been  early 
planted.  At  the  fame  time  population  has  been  much  retarded 
by  the  reftlefs  and  roaming  fpirit  of  that  people :  it  is  true,  they 
have  been  forced  into  the  Ihepherd-ftate  by  want  of  food;  but  fo 
averfe  are  they  to  the  fedentary  life  of  a  fhepherd,  that  they  truft 
their  cattle  to  flaves,  and  perfevere  in  their  favourite  occupation 
of  hunting.  This  difpofition  has  been  a  dreadful  peft  to  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  the  Tartars  having  made  more  extenfive  conquefts, 
and  deftroy’d  more  men,  than  any  other  nation  known  in  hifto- 
ry :  more  cruel  than  tigers,  they  feemed  to  have  no  delight  but  in 
blood  and  maffacre,  without  any  regard  either  to  fex  or  age 
Luckily  for  the  human  fpecies,  rich  fpoils  dazzled  their  eyes,  and 
roufed  an  appetite  for  wealth.  Avarice  is  fometimes  productive 
of  good :  it  moved  thefe  monfters  to  fell  the  conquered  people  for 
flaves,  which  preferved  the  lives  of  millions.  Conquefts,  how¬ 
ever  fuccefsful,  cannot  go  on  for  ever ;  they  are  not  accomplifh- 
ed  without  great  lofs  of  men ;  and  the  conquefts  of  the  Tartars  de¬ 
populated  their  country. 

But  as  fome  centuries  have  elapfed  without  any  confiderable  e- 
ruption  of  that  fiery  people,  their  numbers  muft  at  prefent  be  con¬ 
fiderable  by  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  popadation.  Have  we  not 
reafon  to  dread  new  eruptions,  like  what  formerly  happened?  Our 
foreknowledge  of  future  events  extends  not  far;  but  fo  far  as  it 


*  When  the  Tartars  under  Genhizkan  conquered  China,  it  was  ferioufly  deli¬ 
berated,  whether  they  fhould  not  kill  all  the  inhabitants,  and  convert  that  vail 
country  into  pafture -fields  for  their  cattle. 
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extends,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter.  The  Tar¬ 
tars  fubdued  a  great  part  of  the  world  by  ferocity  and  undaunted 
courage,  fupported  by  liberty  and  independence.  They  acknow¬ 
ledged  Genhizkan  as  their  leader  in  war;  but  were  as  far  from 
being  llaves,  as  the  Franks  were  when  they  conquered  Gaul.  Ta¬ 
merlane  again  enjoyed  but  a  fubftituted  power,  and  never  had  the 
audacity  to  affume  the  title  of  Chan  or  Emperor.  But  the  Tartars 
have  fubmitted  to  the  fame  yoke  of  defpotifm  that  their  ferocity 
impofed  upon  others ;  and  being  now  governed  by  a  number  of 
petty  tyrants,  their  courage  is  broken  by  llavery,  and  they  are  no 
longer  formidable  to  the  reft  of  mankind  *. 

Depopulation  enters  into  the  prefent  fketch  as  well  as  popula¬ 
tion.  The  latter  follows  not  with  greater  certainty  from  equality 
of  property,  than  the  former  from  inequality.  In  every  great 
hate,  where  the  people,  by  profperity  and  opulence,  are  funk  in¬ 
to  voluptuoufnefs,  we  hear  daily  complaints  of  depopulation. 
Cookery  depopulates  like  a  pehilence;  becaufe  when  it  becomes 
an  art,  it  brings  within  the  compafs  of  one  homach  what  is  fufli- 
cient  for  ten  in  days  of  temperance ;  and  is  fo  far  worfe  than  a 
pehilence,  that  the  people  never  recruit  again.  The  inhabitants 
of  France  devour  at  prefent  more  food  than  the  fame  number  did 

*  “  Gallos  in  bellis  fioruifte  accepimus,”  lays  Tacitus  in  his  life  of  Agricola  ; 
“  mox  fegnities  cum  otio  intravit,  amilTa  virtute  pariter  ac  libertate.” —  £ln  Eng- 
HJh  thus  :  “  We  have  heard  that  the  Gauls  formerly  made  a  figure  in  war;  but 

“  becoming  a  prey  to  indolence,  the  confequence  of  peace,  they  loft  at  once 

“  their  valour  and  their  liberty.”]  - - Spain,  which  defended  itfelf  with  great 

bravery  againft  the  Romans,  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth 
century.  When  attacked  by  the  Romans,  it  was  divided  into  many  free  ftates  : 
when  attacked  by  the  Vandals,  it  was  enervated  by  llavery  under  Roman  defpo¬ 
tifm. 
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formerly.  The  like  is  obfervable  in  Britain,  and  in  every  coun¬ 
try  where  luxury  abounds.  Remedies  are  propofed  and  put  in 
praHice,  celebacy  difgraced,  marriage  encouraged,  and  rewards 
given  for  a  numerous  offspring.  All  in  vain !  The  only  effectual 
remedies  are  to  encourage  hufbandry,  and  to  reprefs  luxury.  O- 
livares  hoped  to  repeople  Spain  by  encouraging  matrimony.  Ab~ 
deram,  a  Mahometan  king  of  Cordova,  was  a  better  politician. 
By  encouraging  induftry,  and  procuring  plenty  of  food,  he  re¬ 
peopled  his  kingdom  in  lcfs  than  thirty  years  A 

Luxury  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  population,  not  only  by  inter¬ 
cepting  food  from  the  induftrious,  but  by  weakening  the  power 
of  procreation.  Indolence  accompanies  voluptuoufnefs,  or  rather 
is  a  branch  of  it :  women  of  rank  feldom  move,  but  in  changing 
place  employ  others  to  move  them ;  and  a  woman  enervated  by 
indolence  and  intemperance,  is  ill  qualified  for  the  fevere  labour 
of  child-bearing.  Hence  it  is,  that  people  of  rank,  where  luxury 
prevails,  are  not  prolific.  This  infirmity  not  only  prevents  popu¬ 
lation,  but  increafes  luxury,  by  accumulating  wealth  among  a 
few  blood-relations.  A  barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
is  a  wonder.  Could  women  of  rank  be  perfuaded  to  make  a  trial, 
they  would  find  more  felf-enjoyment  in  temperance  and  exercife, 
than  in  the  mofl  refined  luxury ;  and  would  have  no  caufe  to  en¬ 
vy  others  the  blefling  of  a  numerous  and  healthy  offspring. 

Luxury  is  not  a  greater  enemy  to  population  by  enervating  men 
and  women,  than  defpotifm  is  by  reducing  them  to  flavery,  and 

*  A  foundling  hofpital  is  a  greater  enemy  to  population  than  liberty  to  expofe 
infants,  which  is  permitted  to  parents  in  China,  and  in  fome  other  countries. 
Both  of  them  indeed  encourage  matrimony  :  but  in  fuch  hofpitals,  thoufands  pe- 
rifh  yearly  beyond  the  ordinary  proportion;  whereas  few  infants  perifh  by  the  li¬ 
berty  of  expoling  them,  parental  affection  generally  prevailing  over  the  diftrefs  of 
poverty.  And,  upon  the  whole,  population  gains  more  by  that  liberty  than  it  lofes. 
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defiroying  induftry.  Defpotifm  is  a  greater  pefl  to  the  human 
fpecies  than  an  Egyptian  plague ;  for  by  rendering  men  miferable, 
it  weakens  both  the  appetite  for  procreation  and  the  power.  Free 
dates,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  populous:  a. man  who  is  hap¬ 
py  longs  for  children  to  make  them  alfo  happy ;  and  induftry  en¬ 
ables  him  to  accomplifh  his  purpofe.  This  obfervation  is  verified 
from  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Lefler  Afia :  the  inhabitants 
anciently  were  free  and  extremely  numerous :  the  prefent  inhabit¬ 
ants,  reduced  to  flavery,  make  a  very  poor  figure  with  refpeCt  to 
numbers.  A  peftilence  defiroys  thofe  only  who  exift ,  and  the  lofs 
is  foon  repaired ;  but  defpotifm,  as  above  obferved,  ftrikes  at  the 
very  root  of  population. 

An  overflowing  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  is  another 
caufe  of  depopulation.  In  a  nation  that  grows  rich  by  commerce, 
the  price  of  labour  increafes  with  the  quantity  of  circulating  mo¬ 
ney,  which  of  courfe  raifes  the  price  of  manufactures ;  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers  who  cannot  find  a  vent  for  their  high-rated  goods  in 
foreign  markets,  muft  give  over  bufmefs,  and  commence  beg¬ 
gars,  or  retire  to  another  country  where  they  may  have  a  profpeCt 
of  fuccefs.  But  luckily,  there  is  a  remedy  in  that  cafe  to  prevent 
depopulation :  land  is  cultivated  to  greater  perfection  by  the  fpade 
than  by  the  plough ;  and  the  more  plentiful  crops  produced  by 
the  fpade  are  more  than  fufficient  to  defray  the  additional  ex¬ 
pence  of  cultivation.  This  is  a  refource  for  employing  thofe  who 
cannot  make  bread  as  manufacturers ;  and  deferves  well  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  legiflature.  The  advantage  of  the  fpade  is  confpi- 
cuous  with  refpeCt  to  war ;  it  provides  a  multitude  of  robuft  men 
for  recruiting  our  armies,  the  want  of  whom  may  be  fupplied  by 
the  plough,  till  they  return  in  peace  to  their  former  occupation. 
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AMong  the  fenfes  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  the  fenfe  of 
property  is  eminent.  By  this  fenfe  wild  animals  caught  by 
labour  or  art,  are  perceived  to  belong  to  the  hunter  or  fiftier ;  they 
become  his  property.  This  fenfe  is  the  foundation  of  meum  et  tuurn , 
a  didinCtion  of  which  no  human  being  is  ignorant.  In  the  diep- 
herd-date,  there  is  the  fame  perception  of  property  with  refpeCt 
to  wild  animals  tamed  for  ufe,  and  alfo  with  refpeCt  to  their  pro¬ 
geny.  It  takes  place  alfo  with  refpeCt  to  a  field  feparated  from  the 
common,  and  cultivated  by  a  man  for  bread  to  himfelf  and  fami- 
ly  [a). 

The  fenfe  of  property  is  dower  in  its  growth  toward  maturity 
than  the  external  lenies,  which  are  perfect  even  in  childhood ;  but 
ripens  fader  than  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  of  fymmetry,  of  digni¬ 
ty,  of  grace,  and  other  delicate  fenfes,  which  fcarce  make  any  fi¬ 
gure  till  we  become  men.  Children  difcover  a  fenfe  of  property 
in  didinguidiing  their  own  chair,  and  their  own  fpoon.  In  them 
however  it  is  faint  and  obfcure,  requiring  time  to  bring  it  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  gradual  progrefs  of  that  fenfe,  from  its  infancy 
among  favages  to  its  maturity  among  polifhed  nations,  is 
one  of  the  mod  entertaining  articles  that  belong  to  the  prefent 
undertaking.  But  as  that  article  makes  a  part  of  Hidorical 

[a)  See  Principles  ofMorality  and  Natural  Religion,  p,  77.  edit.  2. 
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law-tracls  (a),  nothing  remains  for  me  but.  a  few  gleanings. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal,  having  an  appetite  for 
during  up  things  of  ufe ;  and  the  fenfe  of  property  is  bellow’d  on 
men,  for  fecuring  to  them  what  they  thus  ftore  up.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears,  that  things  provided  by  Providence  for  our  fuftenance  and 
accommodation,  were  not  intended  to  be  pofTeffed  in  common ; 
and  probably  in  the  earlieft  ages  every  man  feparately  hunted  for 
himfelf  and  his  family.  But  chance  prevails  in  that  occupation; 
and  it  may  frequently  happen,  that  while  fome  get  more  than  e- 
nough,  others  mull  go  fupperlefs  to  bed.  Senfible  of  that  incon¬ 
venience,  it  crept  into  pradlice,  for  hunting  and  filLing  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  common  *.  We  find  accordingly  the  practice  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fifliing  in  common,  even  among  grofs  favages.  Thofe 
of  New  Holland,  above  mentioned,  live  upon  fmall  fifh  dug  out 
of  the  fand  when  the  fea.  retires.  Sometimes  they  get  plenty, 


*  Inequalities  of  chance,  which  are  great  in  a  few  inftances,  vanilh  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  when  the  operation  is  frequently  reiterated  during  a  courfe  of  time.  Did  e- 
very  man’s  fubfiftence  depend  on  the  fruits  of  his  own  field,  many  would  die  of 
hunger,  while  others  wallowed  in  plenty.  Barter  and  commerce  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  diftrift,  leffen  the  hazard  of  famine  :  the  commerce  of  corn  through  a 
large  kingdom,  fuch  as  France  or  Britain,  leflens  it  ftill  more  :  extend  that  com¬ 
merce  through  Europe,  through  the  world,  and  there  will  remain  fcarce  a  veftige 
of  the  inequalities  of  chance  :  the  crop  of  corn  may  fail  in  one  province,  or  in  one 
kingdom  ;  but  that  it  (hould  fail  univerfally  is  beyond  the  varieties  of  chance.  The 
fame  obfervation  holds  in  every  other  matter  of  chance  :  one’s  gain  or  lofs  at  game 
for  a  night,  for  a  week,  may  be  confiderable ;  but  carry  on  the  game  for  a  year, 
and  fo  little  of  chance  remains,  that  it  is  almoft  the  fame  whether  one  play  for  a 
guinea  or  for  twenty.  Hence  a  lkilful  infurer  never  ventures  much  upon  one  bot¬ 
tom  •,  but  multiplies  his  bargains  as  much  as  pollible  :  the  more  bargains  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  fuccefs. 


(«)  Trad  3. 
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fometimes  very  little ;  but  whether  fuccefsful  or  unfuccefsful,  all 
is  broiled  and  eat  in  common.  After  eating  they  go  to  reft :  they 
return  to  their  filhing  next  ebb  of  the  tide,  whether  it  be  day  or 
night,  foul  or  fair ;  for  go  they  muft,  or  ftarve.  In  fmall  tribes, 
where  patriotifm  is  vigorous,  or  in  a  country  thinly  peopled  in 
proportion  to  its  fertility,  the  living  in  common  is  extremely  com¬ 
fortable  :  but  in  a  large  flate  where  felfifhnefs  prevails,  or  in  a- 
ny  flate  where  great  population  requires  extraordinary  culture, 
the  bed  method  is  to  allow  every  man  to  fhift  for  himfelf  and  his 
family :  men  wifh  to  labour  for  themfelves  j  and  they  labour 
more  ardently  for  themfelves  than  for  the  public.  Private  proper¬ 
ty  became  more  and  more  facred  in  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  ma- 
nufaflures :  to  allow  an  artift  of  fuperior  talents  no  profit  above 
others,  would  be  a  fad  difcouragement  to  induflry,  and  be  fcarce 
confilfent  with  common  juflice. 

The  fenfe  of  property  is  not  confined  to  the  human  fpecies. 
The  beavers  perceive  the  timber  they  llore  up  for  food,  to  be 
their  property ;  and  the  bees  feem  to  have  the  fame  perception, 
with  refpedl  to  their  winter’s  provifion  of  honey.  Sheep  know 
when  they  are  in  a  trefpafs,  and  run  to  their  own  pafiure  on 
the  firft  glimpfe  of  a  man.  Monkies  do  the  fame  when  detected 
in  robbing  an  orchard.  Sheep  and  horned  cattle  have  a  fenfe  of 
property  with  refpefl  to  their  refling-place  in  a  fold  or  inclofure, 
which  every  one  guards  againft  the  incroachment  of  others.  He 
muft  be  a  fceptic  indeed  who  denies  that  perception  to  rooks : 
thieves  there  are  among  them  as  among  men ;  but  if  a  rook  pur¬ 
loin  a  flick  from  another’s  nefl,  a  council  is  held,  much  chatter¬ 
ing  enfues,  and  the  lex  talionis  is  applied,  by  demolifhing  the  neft 
of  the  criminal.  To  man  are  furniihed  rude  materials  only:  to 
convert  thefe  into  food  and  cloathing  requires  induflry ;  and  if 
he  had  not  a  fenfe  that  the  produfl  of  his  labour  belongs  co 
himfelf,  his  induflry  would  be  extremely  faint.  In  general, 
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it  is  pleafant  to  obferve,  that  the  fenfe  of  property  is  always  gi¬ 
ven  where  it  is  tifeful,  and  never  but  where  it  is  ufeful. 

An  ingenious  writer,  deferibing  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana,  who 
continue  hunters  and  fiftiers,  makes  an  eloquent  harangue  upon 
the  happinefs  they  enjoy,  in  having  few  wants  and  defires,  and  in 
having  very  little  notion  of  private  property.  44  The  manners  of 
44  thefe  Indians  exhibit  an  amiable  picture  of  primeval  innocence 
44  and  happinefs.  The  eafe  with  which  their  few  wants  are  fup- 
44  plied,  renders  divifion  of  land  unnecefTary ;  nor  does  it  afford 
44  any  temptation  to  fraud  or  violence.  That  pronenefs  to  vice, 
44  which  among  civilized  nations  is  efleemed  a  propenfity  of  na- 
44  ture,  has  no  exigence  in  a  country  where  every  man  enjoys  in 
44  perfection  his  native  freedom  and  independence,  without  hurt- 
44  ing  or  being  hurt  by  others.  A  perfedl  equality  of  rank,  ba- 
4  4  milling  all  diftindtions  but  of  age  and  perfonal  merit,  promotes 
44  freedom  in  converfation,  and  firmnefs  in  action ;  and  fuggefts 
44  no  defires  but  what  may  be  gratified  with  innocence.  Envy  and 
44  difcontent  cannot  fubfifl  with  perfedl  equality;  we  fcarce  even 
44  hear  of  a  difeontented  lover,  as  there  is  no  difference  of  rank  and 
44  fortune,  the  common  obflacles  that  prevent  fruition.  Thofe  who 
44  have  been  unhappily  accuflomed  to  the  refinements  of  luxury, 
44  will  fcarce  be  able  to  conceive,  that  an  Indian,  with  no  covering 
44  but  what  modefly  requires,  with  no  fhelter  that  deferves  the 
44  name  of  a  houfe,  and  with  no  food  but  of  the  coarfeft  kind 
44  painfully  procured  by  hunting,  can  feel  any  happinefs :  and  yet 
44  to  judge  from  external  appearance,  the  happinefs  of  thefe  people 
44  may  be  envied  by  the  wealthy  of  the  mofl  refined  nations  ;  and 
44  juflly ;  becaufe  their  ignorance  of  extravagant  defires,  and  end- 
44  lefs  purfuits  that  torment  the  great  world,  excludes  every  wifli 
44  beyond  the  prefeht.  In  a  word,  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are 
44  an  example  of  what  Socrates  juftly  obferves,  that  thofe  who 
44  want  the  leaf!,  approach  the  near  eft  to  the  gods,  who  want 
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“  nothing.”  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the  innocence  of  fa- 
vages,  here  painted  in  fine  colours,  is  in  every  refpecl  more  a- 
miable  than  the  luxury  of  opulent  cities,  where  fenfuality  and  felf- 
ifhnefs  are  ruling  pafiions.  But  is  our  author  unacquainted  with 
a  middle  flate  between  the  two  extremes,  more  fuitable  than  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ?  The  appetite  for  property 
is  not  bellow’d  upon  us  in  vain:  it  has  given  birth  to  many 
ufeful  arts,  and  to  almofl  all  the  fine  arts  ;  it  is  Hill  more  ufeful  in 
furnilhing  opportunity  for  gratifying  the  mod  dignified  natural 
affections ;  for  without  private  property,  what  place  would  there 
be  for  benevolence  or  charity  ( a )  ?  Without  private  property, 
there  would  be  no  indufiry ;  and  without  induftry,  men  would 
remain  favages  for  ever. 

The  appetite  for  property,  in  its  nature  a  great  blefiing,  dege¬ 
nerates,  I  acknowledge,  into  a  great  curfe  when  it  tranfgreffes  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  Before  money  was  introduced,  the  appe¬ 
tite  feldom  was  immoderate,  becaufe  plain  neceffiries  were  its  on¬ 
ly  objeCts.  But  money  is  a  fpecies  of  property,  of  fiich  exten- 
five  ufe  as  greatly  to  inflame  the  appetite.  Money  prompts  men 
to  be  induflrious ;  and  the  beautiful  productions  of  indufiry 
and  art,  roufing  the  imagination,  excite  a  violent  defire  of  fine 
houfes,  ornamented  gardens,  and  of  every  thing  gay  and  fplen- 
did.  Habitual  wants  multiply :  luxury  and  fenfuality  gain 
ground:  the  appetite  for  property  becomes  headflrong,  and  muff 
be  gratified  even  at  the  expence  of  juflice  and  honour.  Examples 
are  without  number  of  this  progrefs ;  and  yet  the  following  hiflo- 
ry  deferves  to  be  kept  in  memory,  as  a  flriking  and  lamentable 
illuflration.  Hifpaniola  was  that  part  of  America  which  Colum¬ 
bus  firfl  difcovered  anno  1497.  Tie  landed  upon  the  territory  of 
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Guacanaric,  one  of  the  principal  Cacics  of  the  ifland.  That 
prince,  who  had  nothing  barbarous  in  his  manners,  received  his 
guefts  with  cordiality ;  and  encouraged  his  people  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  obliging  them.  To  gratify  the  Spanilh  appetite  for  gold, 
they  parted  freely  with  their  richeft  ornaments ;  and  in  return, 
were  fatisfied  with  glafs  beads,  and  fnch  baubles.  The  Admi¬ 
ral’s  Iliip  having  been  tolled  againfl  the  rocks  in  a  hurricane, 
Guacanaric  was  not  wanting  to  his  friend  on  that  oecalion :  he 
convened  a  number  of  men  to  afiift  in  unloading  the  fhip ;  and 
attended  himfelf  till  the  cargo  was  fafely  lodged  in  a  magazine. 
The  Admiral  having  oecalion  to  return  to  Spain,  left  a  part  of  his 
crew  behind ;  who,  forgetting  the  leffons  of  moderation  he  had 
taught  them,  turned  licentious.  The  remonftrances  of  Guacana¬ 
ric  were  in  vain:  they  feized  upon  the  gold  and  wives  of  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  and  in  general  treated  them  with  great  cruelty.  Such  e- 
normities  did  not  long  pafs  unrefented :  the  rapacious  Spaniards, 
after  much  bloodfhed,  were  fhut  up  in  their  fort,  and  reduced 
to  extremity.  Unhappily  a  reinforcement  arrived  from  Spain: 
a  long  and  bloody  war  enfued,  which  did  not  end  till  the  ifland- 
ers  were  wholly  brought  under.  Of  this  ifland,  about  200  leagues 
in  length  and  between  fixty  and  eighty  in  breadth,  a  Spanilh  hi- 
ftorian  bears  witnefs,  that  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  a  million 
when  Columbus  landed  A  The  Spaniards,  relentlefs  in  their  cruel¬ 
ty,  forc’d  thefe  poor  people  to  abandon  the  culture  of  their  fields, 
and  to  retire  to  the  woods  and  mountains.  Hunted  like  wild  b calls 
even  in  thefe  retreats,  they  fled  from  mountain  to  mountain,  till 
hunger  and  fatigue,  which  deflroy’d  more  than  the  fword,  forc’d 
them  to  deliver  themfelves  up  to  their  implacable  conquerors. 

#  As  little  corn  was  at  that  time  produced  in  the  ifland,  and  lefs  of  animal 
food,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  the  numbers  are  exaggerated.  But  whether 
a  million,  or  a  half  of  that  number,  the  moral  is  the  fame. 
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There  remained  at  that  time  but  60,000,  who  were  divided  a- 
mong  the  Spaniards  as  haves.  Exceffive  fatigue  in  the  mines,  and 
want  of  even  the  common  neceffaries  of  life,  reduced  them  in  five 
years  to  14,000.  Confidering  them  merely  as  beads  of  burden, 
they  would  have  yielded  more  profit  had  they  been  treated  with 
lefs  inhumanity.  Avarice  frequently  counteracts  its  own  end  :  by 
grafping  too  much,  it  lofes  all.  The  Emperor  Charles  refolved  to 
apply  fome  effectual  remedy ;  but  being  interrupted  for  fome  time 
by  various  avocations,  he  got  intelligence  that  the  poor  Indians 
were  totally  extirpated.  And  they  were  fo  in  reality,  a  handful 
excepted,  who  lay  hid  in  the  mountains,  and  fubfifted  as  by  a  mi¬ 
racle  in  the  midft  of  their  enemies.  That  handful  were  difcover- 
ed  many  years  after  by  fome  hunters  ;  who  treated  them  with  hu^ 
manity,  regretting  perhaps  the  barbarity  of  their  forefathers.  The 
poor  Indians,  docile  and  fubmiffive,  embraced  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  and  alfumed  by  degrees  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their 
mailers.  They  ftill  exill,  and  live  by  hunting  and  fhhing. 

Affection  for  property !  Janus  double-fac’d,  productive  of  ma¬ 
ny  bleffings,  but  degenerating  often  to  be  a  curfe.  In  thy  right 
hand,  Induftry,  a  cornucopia  of  plenty :  in  thy  left,  Avarice,  a 
Pandora’s  box  of  deadly  poifon . 
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TH  E  few  wants  of  men  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  are  fup- 
plied  by  barter  or  permutation  in  its  rudeft  form.  In  bar¬ 
ter,  the  rational  consideration  is,  what  is  wanted  by  the  one,  and 
what  can  be  fpared  by  the  other.  But  favages  are  not  always  fo 
clear-lighted :  a  favage  who  wants  a  knife  will  give  for  it  any  thing 
that  is  lefs  ufeful  to  him  at  prefent;  without  conlidering  either 
the  prefent  wants  of  the  perfon  he  is  dealing  with,  or  his  own  fu¬ 
ture  wants.  An  inhabitant  of  Guiana  will  for  a  filh-hook  give  more 
at  one  time,  than  at  another  he  will  give  for  a  hatchet,  or  for  a  gun. 
Kempfer  reports,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Puli  Timor,  an  illand  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Malacca,  will,  for  a  bit  of  coarfe  linen  not  worth  three 
halfpence,  give  provilions  worth  three  or  four  fhillings.  But  people 
improve  by  degrees,  attending  to  what  is  wanted  and  to  what 
can  be  fpared  on  both  lides ;  and  in  that  leffon,  the  American  fa¬ 
vages  in  our  neighbourhood  are  not  a  little  expert. 

Barter  or  permutation,  in  its  original  form,  proved  miferably 
deficient,  when  men  and  their  wants  multiplied.  That  fort  of 
commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  at  a  diftance ;  and  even  among 
neighbours,  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the  one  can  fpare 
what  the  other  wants.  Barter  is  fomewhat  enlarged  by  cove¬ 
nants  :  a  bufhel  of  wheat  is  delivered  to  me,  upon  my  promifing 
an  equivalent  at  a  future  time.  But  what  if  I  have  nothing  that 
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my  neighbour  may  have  occafion  for  ?  or  what  if  my  promife  be 
not  relied  on?  Thus  barter,  even  with  the  aid  of  covenants, 
proves  hill  infufficient.  The  numberlefs  wants  of  men  cannot 
readily  be  fupplied  without  fome  commodity  in  general  eftima- 
tion,  that  will  be  gladly  accepted  in  exchange  for  every  other  ar¬ 
ticle  of  commerce.  That  commodity  ought  not  to  be  bulky,  nor 
be  expenhve  in  keeping,  nor  be  confumable  by  time.  Gold  and 
filver  are  metals  which  poffefs  thefe  properties  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree.  They  are  at  the  fame  time  perfectly  homogeneous  in  what¬ 
ever  country  produced :  two  maffes  of  pure  gold  or  of  pure  filver 
are  always  equal  in  value,  provided  they  be  of  the  fame  weight. 
Thefe  metals  are  alfo  divifible  into  fmall  parts,  convenient  to  be 
given  for  goods  of  fmall  value. 

Gold  and  filver,  when  firh  introduced  into  commerce,  were 
probably  bartered,  like  other  commodities,  by  bulk  merely. 
Rock-filt  in  E:hiopia,  white  as  fnow  and  hard  as  hone,  is  to  this 
day  bartered  in  that  manner  with  other  goods.  It  is  dug  out  of 
the  mountain  Lafta,  formed  into  plates  of  a  foot  long,  and  three 
inches  broad  and  thick ;  and  a  portion  is  broke  off  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  thing  wanted.  But  more  nicety  came  to  be  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  commerce  of  gold  and  fiver :  inhead  of  being  given 
loofely  by  bulk,  every  portion  was  weighed  in  fcales :  and  this 
method  of  barter  is  practifed  in  China,  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  many 
other  countries.  Even  weight  was  at  length  difcovered  to  be  an 
imperfect  handard.  Ethiopian  fait  may  be  proof  againh  adulte¬ 
ration;  but  weight  is  no  fecurity  againh  mixing  gold  and  fiver 
with  bafe  metals.  To  prevent  that  fraud,  pieces  of  gold  and  fiver 
are  impreffed  with  a  public  hamp,  vouching  both  the  purity  and 
quantity ;  and  fuch  pieces  are  termed  coin.  This  was  a  notable 
improvement  in  commerce;  and,  like  other  improvements,  was 
probably  at  firh  thought  the  utmoff  hfetch  of  human  invention. 
It  was  not  forefeen,  that  thefe  metals  wear  by  much  handling  in 
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the  courfe  of  circulation ;  and  confequently,  that  in  time  the  pu¬ 
blic  ilamp  is  reduced  to  be  a  voucher  of  the  purity  only,  not  of 
the  quantity.  Hence  proceed  manifold  inconveniences  ;  for  which 
no  other  remedy  occurs,  but  to  reftore  the  former  method  of 
weighing,  trailing  to  the  ftamp  for  the  purity  only.  This  proves  an 
embarraffment  in  commerce ;  but  it  will  facilitate  paper- money, 
which  is  free  of  that  embarralfment. 

When  gold  or  filver  in  bullion  is  exchanged  with  other  commo¬ 
dities,  fuch  commerce  palfes  under  the  common  name  of  barter 
or  permutation:  when  current  coin  is  exchanged,  fuch  commerce 
is 'termed  buying  and  felling ;  and  the  money  exchanged  is  termed 
the  price  of  the  goods. 

As  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  without  a 
ftandard  for  comparing  goods  of  different  kinds,  and  as  every 
commercial  country  is  polfelfed  of  fuch  a  ftandard,  it  feems  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fay  by  what  means  the  ftandard  has  been  eftablifhed.  It 
is  plainly  not  founded  on  nature ;  for  the  different  kinds  of  goods 
have  naturally  no  common  meafure  by  which  they  can  be  valued : 
two  quarters  of  wheat  can  be  compared  with  twenty ;  but  what 
rule  have  we  to  compare  wheat  with  broad  cloth,  or  either  of 
them  with  gold,  or  gold  even  with  filver  or  copper  ?  Several  in¬ 
genious  writers  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  comparative 
value  of  commodities,  by  reducing  them  all  to  the  labour  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  raffing  food ;  which  labour  is  faid  to  be  a  ftandard  for 
meafuring  the  value  of  all  other  labour,  and  confequently  of  all 
things  produced  by  labour.  “  If,  for  example,  a  buffiel  of 
“  wheat  and  an  ounce  of  filver  be  produced  by  the  fame  quantity 
4 4  of  labour,  will  they  not  be  equal  in  value  2”  This  ftandard  is 
imperfed  in  many  refpecfts.  I  obferve,  firft,  that  to  give  it  a  ra¬ 
tional  appearance,  there  is  a  neceffity  to  maintain,  contrary  to  fa<ft, 
that  all  materials  on  which  labour  is  employ’d  are  of  equal  value. 
It  requires  as  much  labour  to  make  a  brafs  candleftick  as  one  of 
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filver,  tho’  far  from  being  of  the  fame  value.  A  bufhel  of  wheat 
may  fometimes  equal  in  value  an  ounce  of  fiver ;  but  an  ounce 
of  gold  does  not  always  require  more  labour  than  a  bufhel  of 
wheat;  and  yet  they  differ  widely  in  value.  The  value  of  labour, 
it  is  true,  enters  into  the  value  of  every  thing  produced  by  it ;  but 
is  fir  from  making  the  whole  value.  If  an  ounce  of  fiver  were 
of  no  greater  value  than  the  labour  of  procuring  it,  that  ounce 
would  go  for  payment  of  the  labour,  and  nothing  be  left  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  mine :  fuch  a  dodlrine  will  not  relifh  with  the 
King  of  Spain ;  and  as  little  with  the  Kings  of  Golconda  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  •  proprietors  of  diamond  mines.  Secondly,  The  flandard 
under  review  fuppofes  every  fort  of  labour  to  be  of  equal  value, 
which  however  will  not  be  maintained.  An  u-feful  art  in  great 
requeft ,  may  not  be  generally  known :  the  few  who  are  fkilful 
may  juftly  demand  more  for  their  labour  than  the  common  rate. 
An  expert  hufbandman  beftows  no  more  labour  in  railing  a  hun¬ 
dred  buflrels  of  wheat,  than  his  ignorant  neighbour  in  railing  fif¬ 
ty  :  if  labour  be  the  only  flandard,  the  two  crops  ought  to  afford 
the  fame  price.  Was  not  Raphael  intitled  to  a  higher  price  for 
one  of  his  fine  tablatures,  than  a  dunce  is  for  a  tavern-fign,  fup- 
pofing  the  labour  to  have  been  equal?  Laflly,  As  this  flandard 
is  applicable  to  things  only  that  require  labour,  what  rule  is  to  be 
followed  with  refpebl  to  natural  fruits,  and  other  things  that  re¬ 
quire  no  labour? 

Laying  afide  then  this  attempt  to  fix  a  flandard,  it  occurs  to 
me,  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  depends  chiefly,  tho’  not  fole- 
ly,  on  the  demand.  Quantity  beyond  the  demand  renders  even 
neceflaries  of  no  value ;  of  which  water  is  an  inflance.  It  may  be 
held  accordingly  as  a  general  rule,  That  the  value  of  goods  in 
commerce  depends  on  a  demand  beyond  what  their  quantity  can 
Tatisfy ;  and  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  the  demand  above 

the  quantity.  Even  water  becomes  valuable  in  countries  where 
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the  demand  exceeds  the  quantity :  in  arid  regions,  Iprings  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  highly  valued ;  and  in  old  times  were  frequently  the  occa- 
lion  of  broils  and  bloodfhed.  Comparing  next  different  commo¬ 
dities  with  refpebl  to  value,  that  commodity  of  which  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  demand  above  the  quantity  is  the  greater,  will  be  of 
the  greater  value.  Were  utility  or  intrinfic  value  only  to  be  con- 
fidered,  a  pound  of  iron  would  be  worth  ten  pounds  of  gold ;  but 
as  the  excefs  of  the  demand  for  gold  above  its  quantity  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  iron,  the  latter  is  of  lefs  value  in  the  market. 
A  pound  of  opium  or  of  Jefuit’s  bark  is,  for  its  falutary  effedds, 
more  valuable  than  gold;  and  yet,  for  the  reafon  given,  a  pound 
of  gold  will  purchafe  many  pounds  of  tliefe  drugs.  Thus,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  excefs  of  the  demand  above  the  quantity  is  the  Hand- 
ard  that  chiefly  fixes  the  mercantile  value  of  commodities  *. 

The  caufes  that  make  a  demand,  feem  not  fo  eaiily  afcertained. 
One  thing  is  evident,  that  the  demand  for  neceffaries  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  mufl  depend  on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  This  rule 
holds  not  fo  flridtly  in  articles  of  convenience ;  becaufe  fome 
people  are  more  greedy  of  conveniencies  than  others.  As  to  articles 
of  tafle  and  luxury,  the  demand  appears  fo  arbitrary  as  fcarce  to 
be  reducible  to  any  rule.  A  tafle  for  beauty  is  general ;  but  fo 
different  in  different  perfons,  as  to  make  the  demand  extremely 
variable  :  the  faint  reprefentation  of  any  plant  in  an  agate,  is  valued 
by  feme  for  its  rarity ;  but  the  demand  is  far  from  being  univer- 
fal.  Savages  are  defpifed  for  being  fond  of  glafs  beads ;  but  were 


*  In  a  voyage  to  Arabia  Foelix,  ann.  1708,  by  a  French  Ihip,  the  King  of  the 
territory  where  the  crew  landed,  gave  them  an  ox  weighing  a  thoufand  or  twelve 
hundred  pounds  for  a  fufee,  and  three  fcore  pound-weight  of  rice  for  twenty- 
eight  ounces  of  gun-powder.  The  goods  bartered  were  eflimated  according  to 
the  wants  of  each  party,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  demand  above  the 
quantity. 
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fuch  toys  equally  rare  among  us,  they  would  be  coveted  by 
many  :  a  copper  coin  of  the  Emperor  Otho  is  of  no  intrinfic  va¬ 
lue  ;  and  yet,  for  its  rarity,  would  draw  a  great  price. 

The  value  of  gold  and  fiver  in  commerce,  like  that  of  other  com¬ 
modities,  was  at  fil'd,  we  may  believe,  both  arbitrary  and  fluctua¬ 
ting  ;  and,  like  other  commodities,  they  found  in  time  their  va¬ 
lue  in  the  market.  With  refpefl  to  value,  however,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  money  and  other  commodities.  Goods  that 
are  expenfive  in  keeping,  fuch  as  cattle,  or  that  are  impaired  by 
time,  fuch  as  corn,  will  always  be  fil'd  offered  in  exchange  for 
what  is  wanted ;  and  when  fuch  goods  are  offered  to  fale,  the 
vender  muff  be  contented  with  the  current  price :  in  making  the 
bargain  the  purchafer  has  the  advantage  ;  for  he  fuffers  not  by  re¬ 
ferring  his  money  to  a  better  market.  And  thus  commodities  are 
brought  down  by  money  to  the  lowed  value  that  can  afford  a- 
ny  profit.  At  the  fame  time,  gold  and  filver  fooner  find  their 
value  than  other  commodities.  The  value  of  the  latter  is  regula¬ 
ted  both  .by  the  quantity  and  by  the  demand ;  the  value  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  only,  the  demand  being  un¬ 
bounded:  and  even  with  refpedt  to  quantity,  thefe  precious  me¬ 
tals  are  lefs  variable  than  other  commodities. 

Gold  and  filver  being  thus  fooner  fixed  in  their  value  than  o- 
ther  commodities,  become  a  dandard  for  valuing  every  other  com¬ 
modity,  and  confequently  for  comparative  values.  A  bufliel  of 
wheat,  for  example,  being  valued  at  five  fhillings,  a  yard  of 
broad  cloth  at  fifteen,  their  comparative  values  are  as  one  to 
three. 

A  dandard  of  values  is  effential  to  commerce  ;  and  therefore 
where  gold  and  filver  are  unknown,  other  dandards  are  edablifhed 
by  pra&ice.  The  only  dandard  among  the  favages  of  North 
America  is  the  fkin  of  a  beaver.  Ten  of  thefe  are  given  for  a 
gun,  two  for  a  pound  of  gun-powder,  one  for  four  pounds  of 
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lead,  one  for  fix  knives,  one  for  a  hatchet,  fix  for  a  coat  of  wool¬ 
len  cloth,  five  for  a  petticoat,  and  one  for  a  pound  of  tobacco. 
Some  nations  in  Africa  employ  Ihells,  termed  couries ,  for  a  fland- 
ard. 

As  my  chief  view  in  this  Iketcli  is,  to  examine  how  far  indu- 
ftry  and  commerce  are  afledted  by  the  quantity  of  circulating 
coin,  I  premife,  in  that  view,  the  following  plain  propofitions. 
Supposing,  firfl,  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the 
quantity  of  goods  in  the  market,  to  continue  the  fame,  the  price 
will  rife  and  fall  with  the  demand.  For  when  more  goods  are  de¬ 
manded  than  the  market  affords,  thofe  who  offer  the  highefl  price 
will  be  preferred :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  goods  brought 
to  market  exceed  the  demand,  the  venders  have  no  refource  but 
to  entice  purchafers  by  a  low  price.  The  price  of  fifh,  fleftq 
butter,  and  cheefe,  is  much  higher  than  formerly ;  for  thele  be¬ 
ing  now  the  daily  food  even  of  the  lowed  people,  the  demand  for 
them  is  greatly  increafed. 

Suppofing  now  a  fluctuation  in  the  quantity  of  goods  only,  the 
price  falls  as  the  quantity  increafes,  and  rifes  as  the  quantity  de- 
creafes.  The  farmer  whofe  quantity  of  corn  is  doubled  by  a 
favourable  feafon,  mufl  fell  at  half  the  ufual  price ;  becaufe  the 
purchafer,  who  fees  a  fuperfluity,  will  pay  no  more  for  it.  The 
contrary  happens  upon  a  fcanty  crop :  thofe  who  want  corn  muft 
ftarve,  or  give  the  market-price,  however  high.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  of  wool,  flax,  and  metals,  are  much  cheaper  than  former¬ 
ly  ;  for  tho’  the  demand  has  increafed,  yet  by  fkill  and  induflry 
the  quantities  produced  have  increafed  in  a  greater  proportion. 
More  pot-herbs  are  confumed  than  formerly ;  and  yet  by  fkilful 
culture  the  quantity  is  fo  much  greater  in  proportion,  as  to  have 
lowered  the  price  to  lefs  than  one  half  of  what  it  was  eighty  years 
ago.  u  : 


It 


It  is  eafy  to  combine  the  quantity  and  demand,  fuppofing  a 
fluctuation  in  both.  Where  the  quantity  exceeds  the  ufual  de¬ 
mand,  more  people  will  be  tempted  to  purchafe  by  the  low  price; 
and  where  the  demand  rifes  confiderably  above  the  quantity,  the 
price  will  rile  in  proportion.  In  mathematical  language,  thefe 
proportions  may  be  thus  expreffed,  that  the  price  is  directly  as  the 
demand,  and  inverfely  as  the  quantity. 

A  variation  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin  is  the  moll  in¬ 
tricate  circumflance;  becaufe  it  never  happens  without  making  a 
variation  in  the  demand  for  goods,  and  frequently  in  the  quanti¬ 
ty.  I  take  the  liberty  however  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is  no  varia¬ 
tion  but  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin ;  for  tho’  that  cannot 
happen  in  reality,  yet  the  refult  of  the  fuppofition  will  throw  light 
upon  what  really  happens :  the  fubjeCl  is  involved,  and  I  wifli  to 
make  it  plain.  I  put  a  finlple  cafe,  that  the  half  of  our  current 
coin  is  at  once  fwept  away  by  fome  extraordinary  accident.  This 
at  firfl  will  embarrafs  our  internal  commerce,  as  the  vender  will 
infill  for  the  ufual  price,  which  now  cannot  be  afforded.  But  the 
•error  of  fiich  demand  will  foon  be  difcovered ;  and  the  price  of 
commodities,  after  fome  fluctuation,  will  fettle  at  the  one  half  of 
what  it  was  formerly.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  here  no  down¬ 
fall  in  the  value  of  commodities,  which  cannot  happen  while  the 
quantity  and  demand  continue  unvaried.  The  purchafing  for  a 
fixpence  what  formerly  cofl  a  fhilling,  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
value  of  the  things  purcliafed  ;  becaufe  a  fi xpence  is  equal  in  va¬ 
lue  to  what  a  fhilling  was  formerly.  In  a  word,  when  money  is 
fcarce,  it  mufl  bear  a  high  value :  it  mull  in  particular  go  far  in 
the  purchafe  of  goods ;  which  we  exprefs  by  faying,  that  goods 

are  cheap. - Put  next  the  cafe,  that  by  fome  accident  our  fpecie 

is  inflantly  doubled.  Upon  fuppofition  that  the  quantity  and 
demand  continue  unvaried,  the  refult  mufl  be,  not  inflantaneous 
indeed,  to  double  the  price  of  commodities.  Upon  the  former 
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fuppofition,  a  f xpcnce  is  in  effect  advanced  to  be  a  fhilling :  upon 
the  prefent  fuppofition,  a  Iliilling  has  in  effect  funk  down  to  a  fix- 
pence.  And  here  again  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  tho’  the 
price  is  augmented,  there  is  no  real  alteration  in  the  value  of  com¬ 
modities.  A  bullock  that,  fome  years  ago,  could  have  been  pur- 
chafed  for  ten  pounds,  will  at  prefent  yield  fifteen.  The  vulgar 
ignorantly  think,  that  the  value  of  horned  cattle  has  rifen  in  that 
proportion.  The  advanced  price  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  occa- 
fioned  by  a  greater  confumption ;  but  it  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  a 
greater  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  *. 

Combining  all  the  circumflances,  the  refult  is,  that  if  the 
quantity  of  goods  and  of  money  continue  the  fame,  the  price  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  If  the  demand  and  quantity  of 
goods  continue  the  fame,  the  price  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money.  And  if  the  demand  and  quantity  of  money 
continue  the  fame,  the  price  will  fall  as  the  quantity  increafes,, 
and  rife  as  the  quantity  diminifhes. 

Thefe  fpeculative  notions  will,  I  hope,  enable  us  with  accuracy 
to  examine,  how  induflry  and  commerce  are  affedted  by  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin.  It  is  evident,  that  arts  and 
manufactures  cannot  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  without  coin. 

-r  *  _  ^  * 

*  It  is  commonly  thought,  that  the  rate  of  intereft  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
circulating  coin ;  that  intereft  will  be  high  when  money  is  fcarce,  and  low  when 
money  abounds.  But  whatever  be  the  caufe  of  high  or  low  intereft,  I  am  certain 
that  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin  can  have  no  influence.  Suppoflng,  as  above, 
the  half  of  our  money  to  be  withdrawn,  a  hundred  pounds  lent  ought  ftill  to  afford 
but  five  pounds  as  interefl: ;  becaufe  if  the  principal  be  doubled  in  value,  fo  is  alfo 
the  intereft.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  quantity  of  our  money  be  doubled,,  the 
five  pounds  of  intereft  will  continue  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  principal  as 
formerly. 
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Hands  totally  employ’d  in  any  art  or  manufacture  require 
wages  daily  or  weekly,  becaufe  they  muft  go  to  market  for 
every  neceifary  of  life.  The  clothier,  the  tailor,  the  ihoe- 
maker,  the  gardener,  the  farmer,  mult  employ  fervants  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  goods  for  the  market,  to  whom,  for  that  reafon,  wages 
ought  to  be  regularly  paid.  In  a  word,  commerce  among  an 
endlefs  number  of  individuals  who  depend  on  each  other  even 
for  necelfaries,  would  be  altogether  inextricable  without  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  circulating  coin.  Money  may  be  juftly  conceived  to  be  the 
oil,  that  lubricates  all  the  fprings  and  wheels  of  a  great  machine, 
and  preferves  it  in  motion  *.  Supposing  us  now  to  be  provided 
with  no  more  of  that  precious  oil  than  is  barely  fufficient  for  the 
eafy  motion  of  our  induftry  and  manufactures,  a  diminution  of 
the  neceifary  quantity  muft  cramp  all  of  them.  Our  induftry  and 
manufacftures  muft  decay ;  and  if  we  do  not  coniine  the  expence 
of  living  to  our  prefent  circumftances,  which  feldom  happens,  the 
balance  of  trade  with  foreign  nations  will  turn  againft  us,  and 
leave  us  no  refource  for  making  the  balance  equal,  but  to  ex¬ 
port  our  gold  and  iilver.  And  when  we  are  drained  of  thefe  me¬ 
tals,  farewell  to  arts  and  manufactures.  We  ihall  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  favages,  which  is,  that  each  individual  depends 
entirely  on  his  own  labour  for  procuring  every  neceifary  of  life. 
The  confequences  of  a  favourable  balance  are  at  firft  directly  op- 
pofite:  but  at  the  long-run  come  out  to  be  the  fame:  they  are 
fweet  in  the  mouth,  but  bitter  in  the  ftomach.  A  briik  influx  of 


*  Money  cannot  be  juftly  laid  to  be  deficient  where  there  is  fufticiency  to  pur- 
chafe  every  commodity,  including  labour,  that  is  wanted.  Any  greater  quantity  is 
hurtful  to  commerce,  as  will  be  feen  afterward.  But  to  be  forc’d  to  contract  debt 
even  when  one  deals  prudently  and  profitably,  and  confequentiy  to  be  fubjeifted  to 
legal  execution,  is  a  proof,  by  no  means  ambiguous,  of  fcarcity  of  money ;  which: 
till  of  late  was  remarkably  the  cafe  in  Scotland. 
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riches  by  a  favourable  balance,  roufes  our  activity.  Plenty  of 
money  elevates  our  fpirits,  and  infpires  an  appetite  for  pleafure : 
we  indulge  a  tafle  for  ihow  and  embellifhment ;  become  hofpi- 
table,  and  refine  upon  the  arts  of  luxury.  Plenty  of  money  is  a 
prevailing  motive  even  with  the  moll  fedate,  to  exert  themfelves  in 
building,  in  huIBandry,  in  manufactures,  and  in  other  folid  im¬ 
provements.  Such  articles  require  both  hands  and  materials,  the 
prices  of  which  are  railed  by  the  additional  demand.  The  labour¬ 
er  again  whofe  wages  are  thus  raifed,  is  not  now  fatisfied  with 
mere  neceflaries ;  but  infills  for  conveniences,  the  price  of  which 
alfo  is  raifed  by  the  new  demand.  In  fhort,  increafe  of  money 
raifes  the  price  of  every  commodity ;  partly  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  money,  and  partly  from  the  additional  demand  for 
fupplying  artificial  wants.  Hitherto  a  delightful  view  of  profpe- 
rous  commerce :  but  behold  the  remote  confequences.  High  wages 
will  undoubtedly  promote  at  firft  the  lpirit  of  induflry,  and 
double  the  quantity  of  labour:  but  the  utmoft  exertion  of  labour 
is  limited  within  certain  bounds  ;  and  eonfequently  a  perpetual 
influx  of  gold  and  filver  will  not  for  ever  be  attended  with  a  pro¬ 
portional  quantity  of  work  :  The  price  of  labour  will  rife  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  money ;  but  the  produce  will  not  rife 
in  the  fame  proportion;  and  for  that  reafon  our  manufactures 
will  be  dearer  than  formerly.  Hence  a  difmal  fcene.  The  high 
price  at  home  of  our  manufactures  will  exclude  us  from  foreign 
markets ;  for  if  the  merchant  cannot  draw  there  for  his  goods 
what  he  paid  at  home,  with  fome  profit,  he  muft  abandon  foreign 
commerce  altogether.  And  what  is  lfill  more  difmal,  we  fhall  be 
deprived  even  of  our  own  markets  ;  for  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  vigi¬ 
lance,  foreign  commodities,  cheaper  than  our  own,  will  be  pour¬ 
ed  in  upon  us.  The  laft  fcene  is  to  be  deprived  of  our  gold  and 
filver,  and  reduced  to  the  fame  miferable  date  as  if  the  balance 
had  been  againft  us  from  the  beginning. 
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However  certain  it  may  appear,  that  an  augmentation  in  the 
quantity  of  money  mull  raife  the  price  of  labour  and  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  yet  there  is  a  fa£l  that  feems  to  contradict  the  propofition, 
which  is,  that  in  no  other  country  are  labour  and  manufactures  fo 
cheap  as  in  the  two  peninfulas  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Ganges, 
tho’  in  no  other  country  is  there  fuch  plenty  of  money.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  this  lingular  fact,  political  writers  fay,  that  money  is 
there  amaffed  by  the  nabobs,  and  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
This  is  not  fatisfactory :  the  chief  exportation  from  thefe  peninfu¬ 
las  are  their  manufactures,  the  price  of  which  comes  frit  to  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer;  and  how  can  that  happen  without 
railing  the  price  of  labour  ?  Pace,  it  is  true,  is  the  food  of  their 
labouring  poor ;  and  an  acre  of  rice  yields  more  food  than  five 
acres  of  wheat :  but  the  cheapnefs  of  neceffaries,  tho’  it  hath  a 
confiderable  influence  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  labour,  can¬ 
not  have  an  effect  fo  extraordinary  as  to  keep  it  conflantly  down, 
in  oppofi tion  to  an  overflowing  current  of  money.  The  populouf- 
nefs  of  thefe  two  countries  is  a  circumftance  that  has  been  totally 
overlooked.  Every  traveller  is  amazed  how  fuch  fwarms  of  people 
can  find  bread,  however  fertile  the  foil  may  be.  Let  us  examine 
that  circumftance.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  were  the  people 
fully  employ’d,  there  would  not  be  a  demand  for  the  tenth  part 
of  their  manufactures.  Here  then  is  a  country  where  hand- labour 
is  a  drug  for  want  of  employment.  The  people  at  the  fame  time, 
fober  and  induftrious,  are  glad  to  be  employ’d  at  any  rate ;  and 
whatever  pittance  is  gained  by  labour  makes  always  fome  addi¬ 
tion.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  thefe  peninfulas,  fuperfluity  of  hands 
overbalancing  both  the  quantity  of  money  and  the  demand  for 
their  manufactures,  ferves  to  keep  the  price  extremely  low. 

What  is  now  faid  difcovers  an  error  in  the  propofition  above 
laid  down.  It  holds  undoubtedly  in  Europe,  and  in  every  coun¬ 
try  where  there  is  work  for  all  the  people,  that  an  augmenta¬ 
tion 
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tion  in  the  circulating  coin  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  of  ma¬ 
nufactures  :  but  fuch  augmentation  has  no  fenlible  effect  in  a 
•country  where  there  is  a  fuperfluity  of  hands,  who  are  always  dif- 
pofed  to  work  when  they  find  employment. 

From  thefe  premifes  it  will  be  evident,  that  unlefs  there  be  a 
fuperfluity  of  hands,  manufactures  can  never  flourifh  in  a  coun¬ 
try  abounding  with  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  This  in  effect  is  the 
cafe  of  Spain :  a  conflant  influx  of  thefe  metals,  railing  the  price 
of  labour  and  of  manufactures,  has  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  fo¬ 
reign  markets,  and  alfo  of  their  own :  they  are  reduced  to  pur- 
chafe  from  ftrangers  even  the  neceffaries  of  life.  What  a  difinal 
condition  will  they  be  reduced  to  when  their  mines  come  to  be 
exhaufled  ! 

To  illuflrate  this  obfervation,  which  indeed  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  I  enter  more  minutely  into  the  condition  of  Spain.  The 
rough  materials  of  filk,  wool,  and  iron,  are  produced  there  more 
perfect  than  in  any  other  country ;  and  yet  flourifhing  manufac¬ 
tures  of  thefe  would  be  ruinous  to  it  in  its  prefent  flate.  Let  us 
only  fuppofe,  that  Spain  itfelf  could  furnifh  all  the  commodities 
that  are  demanded  in  its  American  territories ;  what  would  be 
the  confequence  ?  The  gold  and  fiver  produced  by  that  trade 
would  center  and  circulate  in  Spain:  money  would  become  a 
drug :  labour  and  manufactures  would  rife  to  a  high  price ;  and 
every  neceffary  of  life,  not  excepting  manufactures  of  f  Ik,  wool, 
and  iron,  would  be  fmuggled  into  Spain,  the  high  price  there  be¬ 
ing  fuff  cient  to  overbalance  every  rifle :  Spain  would  be  left  with¬ 
out  induflry,  and  without  people.  Spain  was  actually  in  the  flou¬ 
rifhing  flate  here  fuppofecl  when  America  was  difeovered :  its  gold 
and  filver  mines  enflamed  the  difeafe ;  and  confequently  was  the 
greatefl  misfortune  that  ever  befel  that  once  potent  kingdom.  The 
exportation  of  our  fiver  coin  to  the  Eafl  Indies,  fo  loudly  exclaim'd 
againft  by  {fallow  politicians,  is  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  mod 
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fubftantial  benefit:  it  keeps  up  the  value  of  filver,  and  confe- 
quently  leflens  the  value  of  labour  and  of  goods,  which  enables 
us  to  maintain  our  place  in  foreign  markets.  Were  there  no  drain 
for  our  filver,  its  quantity  in  our  continent  would  fink  its  value 
fo  much  as  to  render  the  American  mines  unprofitable.  Notwith- 
flanding  the  great  flow  of  money  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  many  mines 
in  the  Weft  Indies  are  given  up,  becaufe  they  afford  not  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  working ;  and  were  the  value  of  filver  in  Europe  brought 
much  lower,  the  whole  filver  mines  in  the  Weft  Indies  would  be 
neceffarily  abandoned.  Thus  our  Eaft-India  commerce,  which  is 
thought  ruinous  by  many,  becaufe  it  is  a  drain  to  much  of  our 
filver,  is  for  that  very  reafon  profitable  to  all.  The  Spaniards  pro¬ 
fit  by  importing  it  into  Europe ;  and  other  nations  profit,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  it  for  their  manufactures. 

How  ignorantly  do  people  ftruggle  againft  the  neceffary  con¬ 
nexion  of  caufes  and  effeXs !  If  money  do  not  overflow,  a  com¬ 
merce  in  which  the  imports  exceed  in  value  the  exports,  will 
foon  drain  a  nation  of  its  money,  and  put  an  end  to  induftry. 
Commercial  nations  for  that  reafon  ftruggle  hard  for  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade ;  and  they  fondly  imagine  that  it  cannot  be  too 
favourable.  If  advantageous  to  them,  it  muft  be  difadvantageous 
to  thofe  they  deal  with  j  which  proves  equally  ruinous  to  both. 
They  forefee  indeed,  but  without  concern,  immediate  ruin  to 
thofe  they  deal  with ;  but  they  have  no  inclination  to  forefee,  that 
ultimately  it  will  prove  equally  ruinous  to  themfelves.  It  appears 
the  intention  of  Providence,  that  all  nations  fhould  benefit  by 
commerce  as  by  funfhine ;  and  it  is  fo  ordered,  that  an  unequal 
balance  is  prejudicial  to  the  gainers  as  well  as  to  the  lofers :  the 
latter  are  immediate  fuflerers ;  but  not  lefs  fo  ultimately  are  the 
former.  This  is  one  remarkable  inftance,  among  many,  of  pro¬ 
vidential  wifdom  in  conduXing  human  affairs,  independent  of  the 
will  of  man,  and  frequently  againft  his  will.  An  ambitious  na- 
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tion,  placed  advantageoufly  for  trade,  wordd  willingly  engrofs  all 
to  themfelves,  and  reduce  their  neighbours  to  be  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  But  an  invincible  bar  is  oppofed  to  fuch 
avarice,  making  an  overgrown  commerce  the  means  of  its  own 
deftru&ion.  The  commercial  balance  held  by  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  is  never  permitted  to  preponderate  much  to  one  fide ;  and 
every  nation  partakes,  or  may  partake,  of  all  the  comforts  of  life.  . 
Engrofling  is  bad  policy ;  and  men  are  prompted,  both  by  interefl 
and  duty,  to  fecond  the  plan  of  Providence,  and  to  preferve,  as 
near  as  poffible,  equality  in  the  balance  of  trade. 

Upon  thefe  principles,  a  wife  people,  having  acquired  a  flock 
of  money  fufHcient  for  an  extenfive  commerce,  will  tremble  at  a 
balance  too  advantageous :  they  will  reft  fatisfied  with  an  equal 
balance,  which  is  the  golden  mean.  A  difadvantageous  balance 
may  always  be  prevented  by  induftry  and  frugality :  but  by  what 
means  is  a  balance  too  favourable  to  be  guarded  againfl  ?  With 
refpect  to  that  queftion,  it  is  not  the  quantity  fingly  of  gold  and 
filver  in  a  country  that  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  but  the  quantity  in  circulation ;  and  may  not  the  circula¬ 
ting  quantity  be  regulated  by  the  ftate,  permitting  no  coinage  but 
what  is  beneficial  to  its  manufactures  ?  Let  the  regifters  of  fo¬ 
reign  mints  be  carefully  watched,  in  order  that  our  current  coin 
may  not  exceed  that  of  our  induftrious  neighbours.  There  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  the  furplus  of  our  bullion,  either  to  be 
exported  as  a  commodity,  or  to  be  purchafed  at  home  for  plate : 
which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged,  being  ready  at  every  cri- 
fis  to  be  coined  for  public  fervice.  The  fenate  of  Genoa  has  wife¬ 
ly  burdened  porcelane  with  a  heavy  tax,  being  a  foreign  luxury ; 
but  it  has  not  lefs  wifely  left  gold  and  filver  plate  free ;  while  we 
moil  unwifely  have  loaded  it  with  a  duty. 

The  accumulating  of  money  in  the  public  treafury,  anciently 
the  praClice  of  every  prudent  monarch,  prevents  fuperfluity.  Lies 
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there  any  good  obje&ion  again!!  that  pra&ice,  in  a  trading  nation 
where  gold  and  filver  flow  in  with  impetuoflty  ?  A  great  fum 
lock’d  up  by  a  frugal  king,  Henry  VII.  of  England  for  example, 
leflens  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation :  profufion  in  a  fuc- 
ceffor,  which  was  the  cafe  of  Henry  VIII.  is  a  fpur  to  induftry, 
flmilar  to  the  influx  of  gold  and  filver  from  the  new  world.  The 
canton  of  Bern,  by  locking  up  money  in  its  treafury,  poflefles  the 
miraculous  art  of  reconciling  immenfe  wealth  with  frugality  and 
cheap  labour.  A  climate  not  kindly,  and  a  foil  not  naturally  fer¬ 
tile,  enured  the  inhabitants  to  temperance  and  to  virtue.  Patriot- 
ifm  is  their  ruling  paflion :  they  confider  themfelves  as  children  of 
the  republic ;  are  fond  of  ferving  their  mother ;  and  hold  them¬ 
felves  fufliciently  recompenfed  by  the  privilege  of  ferving  her ;  by 
which  means  the  public  revenue  greatly  exceeds  the  expence  of  go¬ 
vernment.  They  carefully  lock  up  the  furplus  for  purchafing 
land  when  a  proper  opportunity  offers ;  which  is  a  fhining  proof 
of  their  diflntereftednefs  as  well  as  of  their  wifdom.  By  that  po¬ 
litic  meafure,  much  more  than  by  war,  the  canton  of  Bern,  from 
a  very  flender  origin,  is  now  far  fuperior  to  any  of  the  other  can¬ 
tons  in  extent  of  territory.  But  in  what  other  part  of  the  globe 
are  there  to  be  found  minifters  of  ftate,  moderate  and  diflnterefted 
like  the  citizens  of  Bern !  In  the  hands  of  a  rapacious  miniflry, 
the  greateft  treafure  would  not  be  long-lived :  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Britiih  miniflry,  it  would  vanifli  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  ;  and  do  more  mifchief  by  augmenting  our  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  above  what  is  falutary,  than  formerly  it  did  good  by  confi¬ 
ning  it  within  moderate  bounds.  But  again!!  fuch  a  meafure 
there  lies  an  objetAion  ftill  more  weighty  than  its  being  an  inef- 
fedlual  remedy :  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  prince  it  would  prove 
dangerous  to  liberty. 

If  the  foregoing  meafures  be  not  reliflied,  I  can  difcover  no  o- 
ther  means  for  preferring  our  ftation  in  foreign  markets,  but  a 
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bounty  on  exportation.  The  fum  would  be  great :  but  the  pre¬ 
serving  our  induftry  and  manufactures,  and  the  preventing  an  in-^ 
flux  of  foreign  manufactures,  are  confpicuous  advantages  that  can¬ 
not  be  purchafed  too  dear.  At  the  fame  time,  a  bounty  on  expor¬ 
tation  would  not  be  an  unfupportable  load :  on  the  contrary,  Su¬ 
perfluity  of  wealth,  procured  by  a  balance  conflantly  favourable, 
would  make  the  load  abundantly  eafy.  A  proper  bounty  would 
balance  the  growing  price  of  labour  and  materials  at  home,  and 
keep  open  the  foreign  market.  By  neglecting  that  falutary  mea- 
fure,  the  Dutch  have  loft  all  their  manufactures,  a  neglect  that  has 
greatly  benefited  both  England  and  France.  The  Dutch  indeed 
act  prudently  in  with-holding  that  benefit  as  much  as  poflible 
from  their  powerful  neighbours :  to  prevent  purchaflng  from 
them,  they  confume  the  manufactures  of  India. 

The  manufactures  of  Spain,  once  extenfive,  have  been  extir¬ 
pated,  partly  by  their  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  Authors  afcribe 
to  the  fame  caufe  the  decline  of  their  agriculture ;  but  erroneous¬ 
ly:  on  the  contrary,  Superfluity  of  gold  and  filver  is  favourable 
to  agriculture,  by  railing  the  price  of  its  productions.  It  raifes 
alfo,  it  is  true,  the  price  of  labour;  but  that  additional  expence 
is  far  from  balancing  the  profit  made  by  high  prices  of  whatever 
is  raifed  out  of  the  ground.  Too  much  wealth  indeed  is  apt  to 
make  the  farmer  prefs  into  a  higher  rank :  but  it  is  the  landlord’s 
fault  if  that  evil  be  not  prevented  by  a  proper  heightening  of  the 
rent,  which  will  always  confine  the  farmer  within  his  own  Sphere. 

As  gold  and  filver  are  effential  to  commerce,  foreign  and  do’- 
meflic,  Several  commercial  nations,  fond  of  thefe  precious  metals, 
have  endeavoured  mofl  abfurdly  to  bar  the  exportation  by  penal 
laws ;  forgetting  that  gold  and  filver  will  never  be  exported  while 
the  balance  of  trade  is  in  their  favour,  and  that  they  mufl  necef- 
farily  be  exported  when  the  balance  is  againfl  them.  Neither  do 
they  confider,  that  if  a  people  continue  induflrious,  they  cannot 
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be  long  afflicted  with  an  unfavourable  balance ;  for  the  value  of 
money,  riling  in  proportion  to  its  fcarcity,  will  lower  the  price 
of  their  manufactures,  and  promote  exportation :  the  balance  will 
turn  in  their  favour ;  and  money  will  flow  in,  till  by  plenty  its 
value  be  reduced  to  a  par  with  that  of  neighbouring  nations. 

It  is.  an  important  queflion,  Whether  a  bank  be  upon  the  whole 
beneficial  or  hurtful  to  commerce.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fpur  to 
induflry,  like  a  new  influx  of  money :  but  then,  like  fuch  influx, 
it  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  of  manufactures.  Weighing  thefe 
two  faCts  in  a  juft  balance,  the  refult  feems  to  be,  that  in  a  country 
where  money  is  fcarce,  a  bank  properly  conflituted  is  a  great  bleff- 
ing,  as  it  in  effeCt  multiplies  the  fpecie,  and  promotes  induflry 
and  manufactures ;  but  that  in  a  country  which  pofTeffes  money 
fufficient  for  an  extenhve  trade,  the  only  bank  that  will  not  hurt 
foreign  commerce,  is  what  is  ereCted  for  fupplying  the  merchant 
with  ready  money  by  difcounting  bills.  At  the  fame  time,  much 
caution  and  circumfpeCtion  is  neceffary  with  refpeCt  to  banks  of 
both  kinds.  A  bank  ereCted  for  difcounting  bills,  ought  to  be 
confined  to  bills  really  granted  in  the  courfe  of  commerce ;  and 
ought  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pofhble,  the  being  impofed  on  by 
fictitious  bills  drawn  merely  in  order  to  procure  a  loan  of  money. 
And  with  refpeCt  to  a  bank  purpofely  ereCted  for  lending  money, 
there  is  great  danger  of  extending  credit  too  far,  not  only  with  re¬ 
fpeCt  to  the  bank  itfelf  and  to  its  numerous  debtors,  but  with  re¬ 
fpeCt  to  the  country  in  general,  by  railing  the  price  of  labour  and 
of  manufactures,  which  is  the  never-failing  refult  of  too  great 
plenty  of  money,  whether  coin  or  paper. 

The  different  effeCts  of  plenty  and  fcarcity  of  money,  have  not 
efcaped  that  penetrating  genius,  the  fovereign  of  Pruilia.  Money 
is  not  fo  plentiful  in  his  dominions  as  to  make  it  neceffary  to  with¬ 
draw  a  quantity  by  heaping  up  treafure.  He  indeed  always  re¬ 
tains  in  his  treafury  fix  or  feven  millions  Sterling  for  anfwering 
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unforefeen  demands:  but  being  fenlible  that  the  withdrawing 
from  circulation  any  larger  fum  would  be  prejudicial  to  com¬ 
merce,  every  farthing  faved  from  the  neceflary  expence  of  govern¬ 
ment,  is  laid  out  upon  buildings,  upon  operas,  upon  any  thing 
rather  than  cramp  circulation.  In  that  kingdom,  a  bank  efta- 
blilhed  for  lending  money  would  promote  induftry  and  manu¬ 
factures. 
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SOme  ufeful  arts  muft  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  human  race ; 

for  food,  cloathing,  and  habitation,  even  in  their  original 
fimplicity,  require  fome  art.  Many  other  arts  are  of  fuch  anti¬ 
quity  as  to  place  the  inventers  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition. 
Several  have  gradually  crept  into  exiftence,  without  an  inventer. 
The  bufy  mind  however,  accuftomed  to  a  beginning  in  things, 
cannot  reft  till  it  find  or  imagine  a  beginning  to  every  art.  Bac¬ 
chus  is  faid  to  have  invented  wine ;  and  Staphylus,  the  mixing 
water  with  wine.  The  bow  and  arrow  are  afcribed  by  tradition 
to  Scythos,  fon  of  Jupiter,  tho’  a  weapon  all  the  world  over. 
Spinning  is  fo  ufeful,  that  it  muft  be  honoured  with  fome  illu- 
ftrious  inventer :  it  was  afcribed  by  the  Egyptians  to  their  goddefs 
Ifis ;  by  the  Greeks  to  Minerva ;  by  the  Peruvians  to  Mama  Ella, 
wife  to  their  firft  fovereign  Mango  Capac ;  and  by  the  Chinefe  to 
the  wife  of  their  Emperor  Yao.  Mark  here  by  the  way  a  con¬ 
nection 
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nedt’on  of  ideas :  fpinning  is  a  female  occupation,  and  it  muff 
have  had  a  female  inventer  *. 

In  the  hunter-hate,  men  are  wholly  occupied  in  procuring  food, 
cloathing,  habitation,  and  Other  neceffaries ;  and  have  no  time 
nor  zeal  for  ftudying  conveniences.  The  eafe  of  the  fhepherd- 
hate  affords  both  time  and  inclination  for  ufeful  arts ;  which  are 
greatly  promoted  by  numbers  who  are  relieved  by  agriculture 
from  bodily  labour:  the  foil,  by  gradual  improvements  in  hus¬ 
bandry,  affords  plenty  with  lefs  labour  than  at  firh  j  and  the  fur- 
plus  hands  are  employ’d,  firh,  in  ufeful  arts,  and,  next,  in  thofe 
of  amufement.  Arts  accordingly  make  the  quickeh  progrefs  in 
a  fertile  foil,  which  produces  plenty  with  little  labour.  Arts- 
flourihied  early  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  countries  extremely  fer¬ 
tile. 

When  men,  who  originally  lived  in  caves  like  fome  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  began  to  think  of  a  more  commodious  habitation,  their 
firh  houfes  were  extremely  fimple ;  witnefs  the  houfes  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  favages,  which  continue  fo  to  this  day.  Their  houfes,  fays 
Charlevoix,  are  built  with  lefs  art,  neatnefs,  and  folidity,  than 
thofe  of  the  beavers ;  having  neither  chimneys  nor  windows :  a 
hole  only  is  left  in  the  roof,  for  admitting  light,  and  emitting 
hnoke.  That  hole  muh  be  hopped  when  it  rains  or  fnows ;  and 
of  courfe  the  fire  is  put  out,  that  the  inhabitants  may  not  be 
blinded  with  fmoke.  To  have  pahed  fb  many  ages  in  that  man- 


*  The  Illinois  are  induftiious  above  all  their  American  neighbours.  Their  wo¬ 
men  are  neat-handed :  they  fpin  the  wool  of  their  horned  cattle,  which  is  as  fine 
as  that  of  Englifli  fheep.  The  fluffs  made  of  it  are  dyed  black,  yellow,  or  red, 
and  cut  into  garments  fewecl  with  roe-buck  finews.  After  drying  thefe  finews  in 
the  fun,  and  beating  them,  they  draw  out  threads  as  white  and  fine  as  any  that  are 
made  of  flax,  but  much  t  ougher. 
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ner,  without  thinking  of  any  improvement,  {hows  how  greatly 

men  are  influenced  by  cuftom.  The  blacks  of  Jamaica  are  ftill 

more  rude  in  their  buildings :  their  huts  are  erected  without  even 

a  hole  in  the  roof ;  and  accordingly  at  home  they  breathe  nothing 

• 

but  fmoke. 

Revenge  early  produced  hoftile  weapons.  The  club  and  the 
dart  are  obvious  inventions :  not  fo  the  bow  and  arrow ;  and  for 
that  reafon  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  how  that  weapon  came  to  be  uni- 
verfal.  As  iron  is  feldom  found  in  a  mine  like  other  metals,  it 
was  a  late  difcovery :  at  the  liege  of  Troy,  fpears,  darts,  and  ar¬ 
rows,  were  headed  with  brafs.  Meneftheus,  who  fucceeded  The- 
feus  in  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  and  led  fifty  {hips  to  the  fiege  of 
Troy,  was  reputed  the  firfi:  who  marflialled  an  army  in  battle-ar¬ 
ray.  Inftruments  of  defence  are  made  neceffary  by  thofe  of  offence. 
Trunks  of  trees,  interlaced  with  branches,  and  fupported  with 
earth,  made  the  firfi:  fortifications ;  to  which  fucceeded  a  wall  fi- 
niflied  with  a  parapet  for  {hooting  arrows  at  befiegers.  As  a  pa¬ 
rapet  covers  but  half  of  the  body,  holes  were  left  in  the  wall  from 
fpace  to  fpace,  no  larger  than  to  give  paflage  to  an  arrow.  Befie¬ 
gers  had  no  remedy  but  to  beat  down  the  wall :  a  battering  ram 
was  firfi:  ufed  by  Pericles  the  Athenian,  and  perfected  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  at  the  fiege  cf  Gades.  To  oppofe  that  formidable  ma¬ 
chine,  the  wall  was  built  with  advanced  parapets  for  throwing 
flones  and  fire  upon  the  enemy,  which  kept  him  at  a  diftance. 
A  wooden-booth  upon  wheels,  and  pulhed  clofe  to  the  wall,  fecu- 
red  the  men  -who  wrrought  the  battering  ram.  This  invention  was 
rendered  ineffectual,  by  furrounding  the  wall  with  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch.  Befiegers  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  inventing 
engines  for  throwing  Hones  and  javelins  upon  thofe  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  advanced  parapets,  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  ditch ;  and  ancient  hiftories  expatiate  upon  the  power¬ 
ful  operation  of  the  catapulta  and  balifta.  Thefe  engines  fuggeff- 
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ed  a  new  invention  for  defence :  inftead  of  a  circular  wall,  it  was 
built  with  falient  angles,  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw,  in  order  that  one 
part  might  flank  another.  That  form  of  a  wall  was  afterward 
improved,  by  railing  round  towers  upon  the  falient  angles ;  and 
the  towers  were  improved  by  making  them  fquare.  The  ancients 
had  no  occalion  for  any  form  more  complete,  being  fuflicient  for 
defending  againft  all  the  miffile  weapons  at  that  time  known. 
The  invention  of  cannon  required  a  variation  in  military  archi- 
te<5lure.  The  firft  cannons  were  made  of  iron  bars,  forming  a 
concave  cylinder,  united  by  rings  of  copper.  The  firft  cannon¬ 
balls  were  of  flone,  which  required  a  very  large  aperture.  A  can¬ 
non  was  reduced  to  a  finaller  fize,  by  ufing  iron  for  balls  inftead 
of  ftone ;  and  that  deftrudtive  engine  was  perfected  by  making  it 
of  caft  metal.  To  refill  its  force,  baftions  were  invented,  horn- 
works,  crown-works,  half-moons,  &c.  & c. ;  and  military  architec¬ 
ture  became  a  fyftem,  governed  by  fundamental  principles  and 
general  rules.  But  all  in  vain  r  it  has  indeed  produced  fortifica¬ 
tions  that  have  made  fieges  horridly  bloody ;  but  artillery  at  the 
fame  time  has  been  carried  to  fuch  perfe<5tion,  and  the  art  of  at¬ 
tack  fo  improved,  that,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  no  forti¬ 
fication  can  be  rendered  impregnable.  The  only  impregnable  de¬ 
fence,  is  good  neighbourhood  among  weak  princes,  ready  to  unite 
whenever  one  of  them  is  attacked  with  fuperior  force.  And  nothing 
tends  more  effectually  to  promote  fuch  union,  than  conftant  expe¬ 
rience  that  fortifications  ought  not  to  be  relied  on. 

With  refpeft  to  naval  architecture,  the  firft  veftels  were  beams 
joined  together,  and  covered  with  planks,  pulhed  along  with  long 
poles  in  ihallow  water,  and  drawn  by  animals  in  deep  water.  To 
thefe  fucceeded  trunks  of  trees  cut  hollow,  termed  by  the  Greeks 
monoxyles.  The  next  were  planks  joined  together  in  form  of  a  mo- 
noxyle.  The  thought  of  imitating  a  fifli  advanced  naval  architec¬ 
ture.  A  prow  was  conftrinfted  in  imitation  of  the  head,  a  ftern 
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with  a  moveable  helm,  in  imitation  of  the  tail,  and  oars  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  fins.  Sails  were  at  laft  added ;  which  invention  was 
fo  early  that  the  contriver  is  unknown.  Before  the  year  i  $45, 
fhips  of  war  in  England  had  no  port-holes  for  guns,  as  at  prefent : 
they  had  only  a  few  cannon  placed  on  the  upper  deck. 

When  Homer  compofed  his  poems,  at  leaft  during  the  Trojan 
war,  the  Greeks  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  gelding  cattle;  they 
eat  the  flefh  of  bulls  and  of  rams.  Kings  and  princes  killed  and 
cooked  their  victuals :  fpoons,  forks,  table-cloths,  napkins,  were 
unknown.  They  fed  fitting,  the  cuftom  of  reclining  upon  beds 
being  afterward  copied  from  Afia;  and,  like  other  favages,  they 
were  great  eaters.  At  the  time  mentioned,  they  had  not  chim¬ 
neys,  nor  candles,  nor  lamps.  Torches  are  frequently  mention¬ 
ed  by  Homer,  but  lamps  never :  a  vafe  was  placed  upon  a  tripod, 
in  which  was  burnt  dry  wood  for  giving  light.  Locks  and  keys 
were  not  common  at  that  time.  Bundles  were  fecured  with  ropes 
intricately  combined  (^) ;  and  hence  the  famous  Gordian  knot. 
Shoes  and  (lockings  were  not  early  known  among  them,  nor  but¬ 
tons,  nor  faddles,  nor  ftirrups.  Plutarch  reports,  that  Gracchus 
caufed  Hones  to  be  erected  along  the  high-ways  leading  from 
Rome,  for  the  convenience  of  mounting  a  horfe ;  for  at  that  time 
ftirrups  were  unknown,  tho’  an  obvious  invention.  Linen  for 
iliirts  was  not  ufed  in  Rome  for  many  years  after  the  government 
became  defpotic.  Even  fo  late  as  the  eighth  century,  it  was  not 
common  in  Europe. 

Thales,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  about  fix  hundred 
years  before  Chrift,  invented  the  following  method  for  meafuring 
the  height  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid.  He  watched  the  progrefs  of 
the  fun,  till  his  body  and  its  fliadow  were  of  the  dime  length ;  and 
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at  that  inflant  mcafured  the  fliadow  of  the  pyramid,  which  confe- 
quently  gave  its  height.  Amafis  King  of  Egypt,  prefen t  at  the  o- 
peration,  thought  it  a  wonderful  effort  of  genius  ;  and  the  Greeks 
admired  it  highly.  Geometry  muft  have  been  in  its  very  cradle 
at  that  tune.  Anaximander,  fome  ages  before  Chrift,  made  the 
firfl  map  of  the  earth,  fo  far  as  then  known.  About  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  fpedlacles  for  aftifting  the  fight  were  in¬ 
vented  by  Alexander  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pifa.  So  ufeful  an  inven¬ 
tion  cannot  be  too  much  extolled.  At  a  period  of  life  when  the 
judgement  is  in  maturity,  and  reading  is  of  great  benefit,  the  eyes 
begin  to  grow  dim.  One  cannot  help  pitying  the  condition  of 
bookifh  men  before  that  invention ;  many  of  whom  muft  have  had 
their  fight  greatly  impaired,  while  their  appetite  for  reading  was- 
in  vigour. 

As  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  writing  make  a  capital  article  in 
the  prefent  fketch,  they  muft  not  be  overlooked.  To  write,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  exhibit  thoughts  to  the  eye,  was  early  attempt¬ 
ed  in  Egypt  by  hieroglyphics.  But  thefe  were  not  confined  to  E- 
gypt :  figures  compofed  of  painted  feathers  were  ufed  in  Mexico  to 
exprefs  ideas ;  and  by  fuch  figures  Montezuma  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Spanifh  invafion :  in  Peru,  the  only  arithmetical  fi¬ 
gures  known  were  knots  of  various  colours,  which  ferved  to  caft 
up  accounts.  The  fecond  ftep  naturally  in  the  progrefs  of  the  art 
of  writing,  is,  to  reprefent  each  word  by  a  mark,  termed  a  letter % 
which  is  the  Chinefe  way  of  writing:  they  have  about  11,000  of 
thefe  marks  or  letters  in  common  ufe ;  and  in  matters  of  fcience, 
they  employ  to  the  number  of  60,000.  Our  way  is  far  more  ea- 
fy  and  commodious  :  inftead  of  marks  or  letters  for  words,  which 
are  infinite,  we  reprefent  by  marks  or  letters,  the  articulate  founds 
that  compofe  words :  thefe  founds  exceed  not  thirty  in  number ; 
and  confequentiy  the  fame  number  of  marks  or  letters  are  fuffi- 
eient  for  writing.  This  was  at  once  to  ftep  from  hieroglyphics, 
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the  moil:  imperfect  mode  of  writing,  to  letters  reprefenting 
founds,  the  mod  perfect;  for  there  is  no  probability  that  the 
Chinefe  mode  was  ever  pradlis’d  in  this  part  of  the  world.  With 
us,  the  learning  to  read  is  fo  eafy  as  to  be  acquired  in  childhood ; 
and  we  are  ready  for  the  fciences  as  foon  as  the  mind  is  ripe  for 
them :  the  Chinefe  mode,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  unfurmountable 
obdrudlion  to  knowledge ;  becaufe  it  being  the  work  of  a  lifetime 
to  read  with  eafe,  no  time  remains  for  ftudying  the  fciences.  Our 
cafe  was  in  fome  meafure  the  fame  at  the  redoration  of  learning : 
it  required  an  age  to  be  familiarized  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues ;  and  too  little  time  remained  for  gathering  knowledge 
out  of  their  books.  The  Chinefe  ftand  upon  a  more  equal  footing 
with  refpeH  to  arts ;  for  thefe  may  be  acquired  by  imitation  or  o- 
ral  indruction,  without  books. 

The  art  of  writing  with  letters  reprefenting  founds,  is  of  all  in¬ 
ventions  the  mod  important,  and  the  lead  obvious.  The  way  of 
writing  in  China  makes  fo  naturally  the  fecond  dep  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  art,  that  our  good  fortune  in  (tumbling  upon  a 
way  fo  much  more  perfect  cannot  be  fufHciently  admired,  when 
to  it  we  are  indebted  for  our  fuperiority  in  literature  above  the 
Chinefe.  Their  way  of  writing  is  a  fatal  obdrudtion  to  fcience ; 
for  it  is  fo  ri vetted  by  inveterate  practice,  that  the  difficulty  would 
not  be  greater  to  make  them  change  their  language  than  their  let¬ 
ters.  Hieroglyphics  were  a  fort  of  writing,  fo  miferably  imper- 
fedl,  as  to  make  every  improvement  welcome ;  but  as  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  make  a  tolerable  diift  with  their  own  letters,  however  cum-- 
berfome  to  thofe  who  know  better,  they  never  dream  of  any  im¬ 
provement.  Hence  it  may  be  averred  with  great  certainty,  that 
in  China,  the  fciences,  tho’  dill  in  infancy,  will  for  ever  continue 
fo. 

The  art  of  writing  was  known  in  Greece  when  Homer  compofed 
his  two  epics  3  for  he  gives  fomewhere  a  hint  of  it.  It  was  at 
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that  time  probably  in  its  infancy,  and  ufed  only  for  recording 
laws,  religious  precepts,  or  other  fhort  works.  Ciphers,  invent¬ 
ed  in  Hindoftan,  were  brought  into  France  from  Arabia  about 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

Hufbandry  made  a  progrefs  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  and  from 
Afric  to  Italy.  Mago,  a  Carthaginian  General,  compofed  twen¬ 
ty-eight  books  upon  hufbandry,  which  were  tranflated  into  La¬ 
tin  by  order  of  the  Roman  fenate.  From  thefe  fine  and  fertile 
countries,  it  made  its  way  to  colder  and  lefs  kindly  climates.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  progrefs,  agriculture  muft  have  been  pra&ifed 
more  early  in  France  than  in  Britain ;  and  yet  the  Englilli  at  pre- 
fent  make  a  greater  figure  in  that  art  than  the  French,  inferiority 
in  foil  and  climate  notwithftanding.  Before  hufbandry  became 
an  art  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  French  nobleffe  had 
deferted  the  country,  fond  of  fociety  in  a  town-life.  Landed 
gentlemen  in  England,  more  rough,  and  delighting  more  in  hunt¬ 
ing  and  other  country-amufements,  found  leifure  to  pra6fife  agri¬ 
culture.  Skill  in  that  art  proceeded  from  them  to  their  tenants, 
who  now  profecute  hufbandry  with  fuccefs,  tho’  their  landlords 
have  generally  betaken  themfelves  to  a  town-life. 

When  Caefar  invaded  Britain,  agriculture  was  unknown  in  the 
inner  parts :  the  inhabitants  fed  upon  milk  and  flelh,  and  were 
cloathed  with  fkins.  Hollinfhed,  cotemporary  with  Elifabeth  of 
England,  defcribes  the  rudenefs  of  the  preceding  generation  in  the 
arts  of  life  :  “  There  were  very  few  chimneys  even  in  capital 

<c  towns :  the  fire  was  laid  to  the  wall,  and  the  fmoke  iffued  out 
“  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  window.  The  houfes  were  wattled  and 
“  plaiftered  over  with  clay ;  and  all  the  furniture  and  utenfils 
“  were  of  wood.  The  people  flept  on  flraw-pallets,  with  a  log  of 
u  wood  for  a  pillow.”  Henry  II.  of  France,  at  the  marriage  of 
the  Duchefs  of  Savoy,  wore  the  firlt  filk  ftockings  that  were  made 
in  France.  Queen  Elifabeth,  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  recei¬ 
ved 
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ved  in  a  prefent  a  pair  of  black  filk  knit  dockings  ;  and  Dr  Howel 
reports,  that  {he  never  wore  cloth  hofe  any  more.  Before  the 
conqued  there  was  a  timber  bridge  upon  the  Thames  between 
London  and  Southwark,  which  was  repaired  by  King  William 
Rufus,  and  was  burnt  by  accident  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  ann, 
1176.  At  that  time  a  done  bridge  in  place  of  it  was  projected, 
but  it  was  not  finifhed  till  the  year  1212.  The  bridge  Notre-Dame 
over  the  Seine  in  Paris  was  fird  of  wood.  It  fell  down  anno  1499  ; 
and  as  there  was  not  in  France  a  man  who  would  undertake  to  re¬ 
build  it  of  done,  an  Italian  cordelier  was  employ’d,  whofe  name 
was  Joconde>  the  fame  upon  whom  Sanazarius  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  pun  : 


Jocondus  geminum  impofuit  tib  'i ,  Sequana ,  pontem  ; 
Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dicere  pontificem. 


The  art  of  making  glafs  was  imported  from  France  into  Eng¬ 
land  ann.  674,  for  the  ufe  of  monaderies.  Glafs  windows  in  pri¬ 
vate  houfes  were  rare  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  held  to  be 
great  luxury.  King  Edward  III.  invited  three  clockmakers  of  Delft 
in  Holland  to  fettle  in  England.  In  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  there  did  not  grow  in  England  cabbage,  carrot,  turnip, 
or  other  edible  root;  and  it  has  been  noted,  that  even  Queen  Ca¬ 
tharine  herfelf  could  not  command  a  falad  for  dinner,  till  the  King 
brought  over  a  gardener  from  the  Netherlands.  About  the  fame 
time,  the  artichoke,  the  apricot,  the  damadv  role,  made  their  fird 
appearance  in  England.  Turkeys,  carps,  and  hops,  were  fird 
known  there  in  the  year  1524.  The  currant-lhrub  was  brought 
from  the  idand  of  Zant  ann.  1533;  and  in  the  year  1540,  cher¬ 
ry-trees  from  Flanders  were  fird  planted  in  Kent.  It  was  111  tne 
year  1563  that  knives  were  fird  made  in  England.  Pocket-watches 
were  brought  there  from  Germany  ann.  1577.  About  the  year 
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1580,  coaches  were  introduced ;  before  which  time  Queen  Elifa- 
beth  on  public  occafions  rode  behind  her  chamberlain.  A  faw- 
mill  was  eredfed  near  London  ann.  1633,  but  afterward  demolifh- 
ed,  that  it  might  not  deprive  the  labouring  poor  of  employment. 
How  crude  was  the  fcience  of  politics  even  in  that  late  age  ? 

People  who  are  ignorant  of  weights  and  meafures  fall  upon  odd 
fhifts  to  fupply  the  defecd.  Howel  Dha  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died 
in  the  year  948,  was  their  capital  lawgiver.  One  of  his  laws  is, 
“  If  any  one  kill  or  fteal  the  cat  that  guards  the  Prince’s  granary, 
“  he  forfeits  a  milch  ewe  with  her  lamb  ;  or  as  much  wheat  as  will 
“  cover  the  cat  when  fufpended  by  the  tail,  the  head  touching 
“  the  ground.”  By  the  fame  lawgiver  a  fine  of  twelve  cows  is 
enabled  for  a  rape  committed  upon  a  maid,  eighteen  for  a  rape 
upon  a  matron.  If  the  fadt  be  proved  after  being  denied,  the  cri¬ 
minal  for  his  falfity  pays  as  many  fhillings  as  will  cover  the  wo¬ 
man’s  pofteriors. 

The  negroes  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah  in  Guinea  have  made 
great  advances  in  arts.  Their  towns,  for  the  moft  part,  are  forti¬ 
fied,  and  connected  by  great  roads,  kept  in  good  repair.  Deep 
canals  from  river  to  river  are  commonly  filled  with  canoes,  for 
pleafure  fome,  and  many  for  bufinefs.  The  vallies  are  pleafant, 
producing  wheat,  millet,  yams,  potatoes,  lemons,  oranges,  co¬ 
coa-nuts,  and  dates.  The  marfhy  grounds  near  the  fea  are  drain¬ 
ed  ;  and  fait  is  made  by  evaporating  the  ftagnating  water.  Salt  is 
carried  to  the  inland  countries  by  the  great  canal  of  Ba,  where 
numberlefs  canoes  are  daily  feen  going  with  fait,  and  returning 
with  gold  dull  or  other  commodities. 

In  all  countries  where  the  people  are  barbarous  and  illiterate, 
the  progrefs  of  arts  is  wofully  flow.  It  is  vouched  by  an  old 
French  poem,  that  the  virtues  of  the  loadflone  were  known  in 
France  before  the  1180.  The  mariner’s  compafs  was  exhibited  at 
Venice  ann.  1260  by  Paulus  Venetus,  as  his  own  invention.  John 
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Goya  of  Amalphi  was  the  fir  ft  who,  many  years  afterward,  nfed 
it  in  navigation;  and  alfo  pafled  for  being  the  inventer.  Tho’  it 
was  ufed  in  China  for  navigation  long  before  it  was  known  in 
Europe,  yet  to  this  day  it  is  not  fo  perfedt  as  in  Europe.  Inftead 
of  fufpending  it  in  order  to  make  it  adl  freely,  it  is  placed  upon  a 
bed  of  fand,  by  which  every  motion  of  the  fliip  difturbs  its  ope-* 
ration.  Hand-mills,  termed  querns ,  were  early  ufed  for  grind¬ 
ing  corn ;  and  when  corn  came  to  be  raifed  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity,  horfe-mills  fucceeded.  Water-mills  for  grinding  corn  are 
defcribed  by  Vitruvius  (tf).  Wind-mills  were  known  in  Greece 
and  in  Arabia  as  early  as  the  feventh  century ;  and  yet  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  them  in  Italy  till  the  fourteenth  century.  That 
they  were  not  known  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  houfehold  book  of  an  Earl  of  Northumberland,  co¬ 
temporary  with  that  King,  ftating  an  allowance  for  three  mill- 
horfes,  “  two  to  draw  in  the  mill,  and  one  to  carry  ftuff  to  the 
“  mill  and  fro.”  Water-mills  for  corn  muft  in  England  have 
been  of  a  later  date.  The  ancients  had  mirror-glaffes,  and  em¬ 
ploy’d  glafs  jto  imitate  cryftal  vales  and  goblets  :  yet  they  never 
thought  of  ufmg  it  in  windows.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Venetians  were  the  only  people  who  had  the  art  of  making  cry¬ 
ftal  glafs  for  mirrors.  A  clock  that  ftrikes  the  hours  was  unknown 
in  Europe  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  And  hence  the 
cuftom  of  employing  men  to  proclaim  the  hours  during  night ; 
which  to  this  day  continues  in  Germany,  Flanders,  and  England. 
Galileo  was  the  firft  who  conceived  an  idea  that  a  pendulum 
might  be  ufeful  for  meafuring  time ;  and  Hughens  was  the  firft 
who  put  the  idea  in  execution,  by  making  a  pendulum  clock. 
Hook,  in  the  year  1 660,  invented  a  fpiral  fpring  for  a  watch,  tho’ 
a  watch  was  far  from  being  a  new  invention.  Paper  was  made  no 

(a)  L.  10.  cap.  10. 
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earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing  was  a  century  later.  Silk  manufactures  were  long  eftablifhed 
in  Greece  before  lilk-worms  were  introduced  there.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  were  provided  with  raw  filk  from  Perfia :  but  that  com¬ 
merce  being  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  two  monks,  in  the 
reign  of  Juftinian,  brought  egg s  of  the  filk-worm  from  Hindo- 
ftan,  and  taught  their  countrymen  the  method  of  managing  them. 
The  art  of  reading  made  a  very  flow  progrefs.  To  encourage  that 
art  in  England,  the  capital  punifhment  for  murder  was  remitted  if 
the  criminal  could  but  read,  which  in  law-language  is  termed  benefit 
ofi  clergy.  One  would  imagine  that  the  art  muff  have  made  a  very 
rapid  progrefs  when  fo  greatly  favoured :  but  there  is  a  fignal 
proof  of  the  contrary ;  for  fo  fmall  an  edition  of  the  Bible  as  fix 
hundred  copies,  tranflated  into  Englifh  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  was  not  wholly  fold  off  in  three  years.  The  people  of 
England  mull  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  in  Queen  Elifabeth’s 
time,  when  a  forged  claufe  added  to  the  twentieth  article  of  the 
Englifh  creed  palled  unnoticed  till  about  forty  years  ago  *. 

The  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa, 
is  a  remarkable  inflance  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  arts.  In  the  begin- 

'*  In  the  aft  13th  Eli fabeth  anno  1571,  confirming  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  thefe  articles  are  not  engrofled,  but  referred  to  as  compri- 
fed  in  a  printed  bock,  intitled.  Articles  agreed  to  by  the  ivhole  clergy  in  the  convo¬ 
cation  holden  at  London  1562.  The  forged  claufe  i3,  “The  church  has  power  to 
“  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controverfies  of  faith.”  In  the  ar¬ 
ticles  referred  to,  that  claufe  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  the  flighted:  hint  of  any  au¬ 
thority  with  refpeft  to  matters  of  faith.  In  the  fame  year  1 571,  the  articles  were 
printed  both  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  precifely  as  in  the  year  1562.  But  foon  after 
came  out  fpurious  editions,  in  which  the  faid  claufe  was  foifted  into  the  twentieth, 
article,  and  continues  fo  to  this  day.  A  forgery  fo  impudent  would  not  pafs  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  its  fuccefs  fhows  great  ignorance  in  the  people  of  England  at  that  period. 
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ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  that 
coaft  beyond  Cape  Non,  28  deg.  north  latitude.  In  the  1410 
the  celebrated  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  fitted  out  a  fleet 
for  difcoveries,  which  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Cape  Bo- 
j adore  in  26  deg.;  but  had  not  courage  to  double  it.  In  1418 
Triftan  Vaz  difcovered  the  ifland  Porto  Santo ;  and  the  year 
after  the  ifland  Madeira  was  difcovered.  In  1439  a  Portuguefe 
captain  doubled  Cape  Boj adore;  and  the  next  year  the  Portuguefe 
reached  Cape  Blanco,  lat.  20  deg.  In  1446  Nuna  Triflan  doubled 
Cape  Verd,  lat.  140  40'.  In  1448  Don  Gonzallo  Vallo  took  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  Azores.  In  the  1449  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd  were 
difcovered  for  Don  Henry.  In  the  1471  Pedro  d’Efcovar  difcover¬ 
ed  the  ifland  St  Thomas  and  Prince's  ifland.  In  1484  Diego  Cam 
difcovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  In  i486  Bartholemew  Diaz, 
employ’d  by  John  II.  of  Portugal,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  lie  called  Cabo  Tonnentofo ,  from  the  tempeftuous  wea¬ 
ther  he  found  in  the  paffage. 

The  exertion  of  national  fpirit  upon  any  particular  art,  pro¬ 
motes  activity  to  profecute  other  arts.  The  Pvomans,  by  conftant 
ftudy,  came  to  excel  in  the  art  of  war,  which  led  them  naturally  to 
improve  upon  other  arts.  Having,  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  ac¬ 
quired  fome  degree  of  tafte  and  polifh,  a  talent  for  writing  broke 
forth.  Nevius  compofed  in  verfe  feven  books  of  the  Punic  war ; 
befide  comedies,  replete  with  bitter  raillery  againfl  the  nobili¬ 
ty  (a).  Ennius  wrote  annals,  and  an  epic  poem  (b).  Lucius  An- 
dronicus  was  the  father  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Rome  [c\  Pacu- 

(a)  Titus  Livius,  lib.  7.  c.  2. 

(b)  Quintilian,  lib.  10.  c.  17. 

(c)  Cicero  de  oratore,  lib.  2.  No.  72. 
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vius  wrote  tragedies  ( a ).  Plautus  and  Terence  wrote  comedies.  Lu- 
cilius  compofed  fatires,  which  Cicero  efteems  to  be  flight,  and  void 
of  erudition  ( b ).  Fabius  Picftor,  Cincius  Alimentus,  Pifo  Frugi, 
Valerius  Antias,  and  Cato,  were  rather  annalifts  than  hiftorians, 
confining  themfelves  to  naked  fads,  ranged  in  order  of  time.  The 
genius  of  the  Romans  for  the  fine  arts  was  much  inflamed  by 
Greek  learning,  when  free  intercourfe  between  the  two  nations 
was  opened.  Many  of  thofe  who  made  the  greateft  figure  in  the 
Roman  ftate,  commenced  authors,  Csefar,  Cicero,  8c c.  Sylla 
compofed  memoirs  of  his  own  tranfaclions,  a  work  much  efteem- 
ed  even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch. 

The  progreft  of  art  feldom  fails  to  be  rapid,  when  a  people 
happen  to  be  roufed  out  of  a  torpid  ftate  by  fome  fortunate  change 
of  circumftances :  profperity  contrafted  with  former  abafement, 
gives  to  the  mind  a  fpring,  which  is  vigoroufty  exerted  in  every 
new  purfuit.  The  Athenians  made  but  a  mean  figure  under  the 
tyranny  of  Pififtratus ;  but  upon  regaining  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence,  they  were  converted  into  heroes.  Miletus,  a  Greek  city  of 
Ionia,  being  deftroy’d  by  the  King  of  Perfia,  and  the  inhabitants 
made  flaves ;  the  Athenians,  deeply  affedled  with  the  mifery  of 
their  brethren,  boldly  attacked  that  king  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  burnt  the  city  of  Sardis.  In  lels  than  ten  years  after, 
they  gained  a  fignal  vidlory  at  Marathon ;  and  under  Themifto- 
cles,  made  head  againft  that  prodigious  army  with  which  Xerxes 
threatened  utter  ruin  to  Greece.  Such  profperity  produced  its 
ufual  effedt :  arts  flourifhed  with  arms,  and  Athens  became  the 
chief  theatre  for  fciences  as  well  as  for  fine  arts.  The  reign  of 

( a )  Cicero  de  oratore,  lib.  2.  No.  193. 

{})  De  finibus,  Jib.  1.  No.  7. 
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Auguftus  Casfar,  which  put  an  end  to  the  rancour  of  civil  war 
and  reftored  peace  to  Rome  with  the  comforts  of  fociety,  proved 
an  aufpicious  sera  for  literature ;  and  produced  a  cloud  of  Latin 
hiftorians,  poets,  and  philofophers,  to  whom  the  moderns  are  in¬ 
debted  for  their  tafte  and  talents.  One  who  makes  a  figure  roufes 
emulation  in  all :  one  catches  fire  from  another,  and  the  national 
fpirit  is  every  where  triumphant :  clafhcal  works  are  compofed, 
and  ufeful  difeoveries  made  in  every  art  and  fcience.  This  fairly 
accounts  for  the  following  obfervation  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (a)t 
that  eminent  men  generally  appear  in  the  fame  period  of  time. 
“  One  age,”  fays  he,  “  produced  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
“  ripides,  who  advanced  tragedy  to  a  great  height.  In  another 
“  age  the  old  comedy  flourifhed  under  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  A- 
“  riftophanes  ;  and  the  new  was  invented  by  Menander,  and  his 
“  cotemporaries  Diphilus  and  Philemon,  whole  compofitions  are 
ct  fo  perfedl  that  they  left  to  pofterity  no  hope  of  rivalfhip.  The 
“  philofophic  Pages  of  the  Socratic  fchool,  appeared  all  about  the 
u  time  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle.  And  as  to  rhetoric,  few  excelled  in 
“  that  art  before  Ifocrates,  and  as  few  after  the  fecond  defeent  of 
“  his  fcholars.”  The  hiftorian  applies  the  fame  obfervation  to  the 
Romans,  and  extends  it  even  to  grammarians,  -painters,  ftatua- 
ries,  and  fculptors.  With  regard  to  Rome,  it  is  true,  that  the 
Roman  government  under  Auguflus  was  in  effe(5t  defpotic :  but 
defpotifm,  in  that  fingle  inftance,  made  no  obflrudlion  to  literature, 
it  having  been  the  politic  of  that  reign  to  hide  power  as  much  as 
poffible.  A  fimilar  revolution  happened  in  Tufcany  about  three 
-centuries  ago.  That  country  having  been  divided  into  a  number 
of  fmall  Tepublics,  the  people,  excited  by  mutual  hatred  between 
fnall  nations  in  clofe  neighbourhood,  became  ferocious  and  bloody. 


flaming; 
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(a)  Hiftoria  Ronaana,  lib.  i.  in  fine. 
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Earning  with  revenge  for  the  flighted:  offence.  Thefe  republics  be¬ 
ing  united  under  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  enjoy’d  the  fvveets 
of  peace  in  a  mild  government.  That  comfortable  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  made  the  deeper  impreffion  by  a  retrofpeft  to  recent 
calamities,  roufed  the  national  fpirit,  and  produced  ardent  ap¬ 
plication  to  arts  and  literature.  The  refloration  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  in  England,  which  put  an  end  to  a  cruel  and  envenomed  ci¬ 
vil  war,  promoted  improvements  of  every  kind :  arts  and  induftry 
made  a  rapid  progress  among  the  people,  tho’  left  to  themfelves 
by  a  weak  and  fluctuating  adminiftration.  Had  the  nation,  upon 
that  favourable  turn  of  fortune,  been  bleffed  with  a  fucceffion  of 
able  and  virtuous  princes,  to  what  a  height  might  Tiot  arts  and 
fciences  have  been  carried !  In  Scotland,  a  favourable  period  for 
improvements  was  the  reign  of  the  firft  Robert,  after  lhaking  off 
the  Englifh  yoke :  but  the  domineering  fpirit  of  the  feudal  fyflem 
rendered  abortive  every  attempt.  The  reftoration  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  mentioned  above,  animated  the  legislature  of  Scotland  to 
promote  manufactures  of  various  kinds  :  but  in  vain;  for  the  u- 
nion  of  the  two  crowns  had  introduced  defpotifm  into  Scotland, 
which  funk  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  rendered  them  heartlefs 
and  indolent.  Liberty  indeed  and  many  other  advantages,  were 
procured  to  them  by  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms;  but  thefe 
lalutary  effeCts  were  long  fufpended  by  mutual  enmity,  fuch  as 
commonly  fubfifts  between  neighbouring  nations.  Enmity  wore 
out  gradually,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Scots  were  opened  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  prefent  condition :  the  national  fpirit  was  roufed 
to  emulate  and  to  excel :  talents  were  exerted,  hitherto  latent ;  and 
Scotland  at  prefent  makes  a  figure  in  arts  and  fciences,  above  what 
it  ever  made  while  an  independent  kingdom  A 

Another 


*  In ’Scotland,  an  innocent  bankrupt  hnprifoned  for  debt,  obtains  liberty  by  a 
procefs  termed  Cejfio  bonorwn.  From  the  year  1694  to  the  1744  there  were  but 
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Another  caufe  of  activity  and  animation,  is  the  being  engaged 
in  fome  important  adlion  of  doubtful  event,  a  flruggle  for  liberty, 
the  refilling  a  potent  invader,  or  the  like.  Greece,  divided  into 
fmall  hates  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  advanced  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  to  unrivalled  perfection.  The  Corficans,  while 
engaged  in  a  perilous  war  for  defence  of  their  liberties,  exerted  a 
vigorous  national  fpirit :  they  founded  an  univerfity  for  arts  and 
fciences,  a  public  library,  and  a  public  bank.  After  a  long  ilupor 
during  the  dark  ages  of  Chriftianity,  arts  and  literature  revived  a- 
mong  the  turbulent  hates  of  Italy.  The  royal  fociety  in  London, 
and  the  academy  of  fciences  in  Paris,  were  both  of  them  inhit uted 
after  civil  wars  that  had  animated  the  people,  and  roufed  their  ac¬ 
tivity. 

J 

An  ufeful  art  is  feldom  loft,  becaufe  it  is  in  conhant  practice. 
And  yet,  tho’  many  ufeful  arts  were  in  perfection  during  the  reign 
of  Auguhus  Caefar,  it  is  amazing  how  ignorant  and  hupid  men 
became,  after  the  Roman  empire  was  fhattered  by  northern  bar¬ 
barians  :  they  degenerated  into  favages.  So  ignorant  were  the 
Spanifh  Chrihlans  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  that 
Alphonfus  the  Great,  King  of  Leon,  was  reduced  to  the  llecehity 
of  employing  Mahometan  preceptors  for  educating  his  eldeh  fon. 
Even  Charlemagne  could  not  fign  his  name  :  nor  was  he  lingular 
in  that  refpedl,  being  kept  in  countenance  by  feveral  neighbour¬ 
ing  princes, 

twenty-four  procefles  of  that  kind  ;  which  fhows  how  languidly  trade  was  carried; 
on  while  the  people  remained  hill  ignorant  of  their  advantages  by  the  union.  From 
that  time  to  the  year  1771  there  have  been  thrice  that  number  every  year,  taking 
one  year  with  another  ;  an  evident  proof  of  the  late  rapid  progrefs  of:  commerce 
in  Scotland.  Every  one  is  roufed  to  venture  his  fmall  fiock,  tho’  every  one  can¬ 
not  be  fuccefsful. 
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As  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences  toward  perfection  is  greatly 
promoted  by  emulation,  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  art  or  fcience 
than  to  remove  that  fpur,  as  where  fome  extraordinary  genius  ap¬ 
pears  who  foars  above  rivalfhip,  Mathematics  feem  to  be  decli¬ 
ning  in  Britain  i  the  great  Newton,  having  furpaifed  all  the  an¬ 
cients,  has  not  left  to  the  moderns  even  the  fainted  hope  of  equal-? 
ling  him  ;  and  what  man  will  enter  the  lilts  who  defpairs  of  victo¬ 
ry  ? 

In  early  times,  the  inventers  of  ufeful  arts  were  remembered 
with  fervent  gratitude.  Their  hiltory  became  fabulous  by  the  many 
incredible  exploits  that  were  attributed  to  them.  Diodorus  Siculus 
mentions  the  Egyptian  tradition  of  Oliris,  that  with  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my  he  traverfed  every  inhabited  part  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
teach  men  the  culture  of  wheat  and  of  the  vine.  Behde  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  fupporting  a  numerous  army  where  hufbandry  is 
unknown,  no  army  could  enable  Oliris  to  introduce  wheat  or  wine 
among  Itupid  favages  who  live  by  hunting  and  hilling,  which 
probably  was  the  cafe,  in  that  early  period,  of  all  the  nations  he 
vilited. 

In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  where  even  necelfary  arts  want 
hands,  it  is  common  to  fee  one  perfon  exercihng  more  arts  than 
one :  in  feveral  parts  of  Scotland,  one  man  ferves  as  a  phyfician, 
furgeon,  and  apothecary.  In  a  very  populous  country,  even 
fimple  arts  are  fplit  into  parts,  and  each  part  has  an  artifl  appro¬ 
priated  to  it.  In  the  large  towns  of  ancient  Egypt,  a  phyfician 
was  confined  to  a  hngle  difeafe.  In  mechanic  arts  that  method  is 
excellent.  As  a  hand  confined  to  a  hngle  operation  becomes  both 
expert  and  expeditious,  a  mechanic  art  is  perfected  by  having  its 
different  operations  diftributed  among  the  greatefk  number  of 
hands :  many  hands  are  employ’d  in  making  a  watch ;  and  a  hill 
greater  number  in  manufacturing  a  web  of  woollen  cloth.  Va¬ 
rious  arts  or  operations  carried  on  by  the  fame  man,  envigorate 
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his  mind,  becaufe  they  exereife  different  faculties ;  and  as  he  can¬ 
not  be  equally  expert  in  every  art  or  operation,  he  is  frequently  re¬ 
duced  to  fupply  want  of  {kill  by  thought  and  invention.  Conflant 
application,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  {ingle  operation,  confines  the 
mind  to  a  {ingle  objeCl,  and  excludes  all  thought  and  invention: 
in  fuch  a  train  of  life,  the  operator  becomes  dull  and  ftupid,  like 
a  beaft  of  burden.  The  difference  is  vifible  in  the  manners  of  the 
people  :  in  a  country  where,  from  want  of  hands,  feveral  occupa¬ 
tions  muff  be  carried  on  by  the  fame  perfon,  the  people  are  know¬ 
ing  and  converfable :  in  a  populous  country  where  manufactures 
flourifh,  they  are  ignorant  and  unfociable.  The  fame  effect  is  e- 
qually  vifible  in  countries  where  an  art  or  manufacture  is  confined 
to  a  certain  clafs  of  men.  It  is  vifible  in  Hindoftan,  where  the 
people  are  divided  into  cajts ,  which  never  mix  even  by  marriage,  and 
where  every  man  follows  his  father’s  trade.  The  Dutch  lint-boors 
are  a  ftmilar  inftance :  the  fame  families  carry  on  the  trade  from 
generation  to  generation ;  and  are  accordingly  ignorant  and  bru- 
tifh  even  beyond  other  Dutch  peafants.  The  inhabitants  of  Buck- 
haven,  a  feaport  in  the  county  of  Fife,  were  originally  a  colony  of 
foreigners,  invited  hither  to  teach  our  people  the  art  of  filling. 
They  continue  fillers  to  this  day,  marry  among  themfelves,  have 
little  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours,  and  are  dull  and  ftupid 
to  a  proverb. 
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Progrefs  of  Taste  and  of  the  Fine  Arts.. 


T  H  E  fenfe  by  which  we  perceive  right  and  wrong  in  aCtions* 
is  termed  the  moral  fenfe :  the  fenfe  by  which  we  perceive 
beauty  and  deformity  in  objeCts,  is  termed  tafe .  Perfection  in 
the  moral  fenfe  confifts  in  perceiving  the  minuted  differences  of 
right  and  wrong :  perfection  in  tafte  confifts  in  perceiving  the  mi¬ 
nuted  differences  of  beauty  and  deformity ;  and  fuch  perfection  is 
termed  delicacy  of  tafe  {a). 

The  moral  fenfe  is  born  with  us ;  and  fo  is  tade :  yet  both  of 
them  require  much  cultivation.  Among  favages,  the  moral  fenfe 
is  faint  and  obfeure ;  and  tade  dill  more  fo  Even  in  the  mod 
enlightened  ages,  it  requires  in  a  judge  both  education  and  expe¬ 
rience  to  perceive  accurately  the  various  modifications  of  right 
and  wrong :  and  to,  acquire  delicacy  of  tade,  a  man  mud  grow 
old  in  examining  beauties  and  deformities.  In  Rome,  abounding 
with  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  an  illiterate  fhopkeeper  is  a  more 
correCt  judge  of  datues,  of  pictures,  and  of  buildings,  than  the 


*  Some  Iroquois,  after  feeing  all  the  beauties  of  Paris,  admired  nothing  but 
the  flreet  De  la  Rouchette,  where  they  found  a  conflant  fupply  of  eatables. 


(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  hi,  edit.  4. 
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bed-educated  citizen  of  London  [a).  Thus  tade  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  moral  fenfe  in  their  progrefs  toward  maturity,  and 
they  ripen  equally  by  the  fame  fort  of  culture.  Want,  a  barren 
foil,  cramps  the  growth  of  both :  fenfuality,  a  foil  too  fat,  corrupts 
both :  the  middle  date,  equally  didant  from  difpiriting  poverty  and 
luxurious  fenfuality,  is  the  foil  in  which  both  of  them  dourifh. 

As  the -fine  arts  are  intimately  connected  with  tade,  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  in  tracing  their  progrefs,  to  feparate  them  by  accurate  li¬ 
mits.  I  join  therefore  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  to  that  of  tade, 
where  the  former  depends  entirely  on  the  latter ;  and  I  handle  fe- 
parately  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts,  where  that  progrefs  is  influen¬ 
ced  by  other  circumdances  befide  tade. 

During  the  infancy  of  tade,  imagination  is  differed  to  roam,  as 
in  deep,  without  control.  Wonder  is  the  paflion  of  favages  and  of 
ruflics  ;  to  raife  which,  nothing  is  neceffary  but  to  invent  giants  and 
magicians,  fairy-land  and  inchantment.  The  earlied  exploits  re¬ 
corded  of  warlike  nations,  are  giants  mowing  down  whole  armies, 
and  little  men  overcoming  giants ;  witnefs  Joannes  Magnus,  Tor- 
feus,  and  other  Scandinavian  writers.  Hence  the  abfurd  roman¬ 
ces  that  delighted  the  world  for  ages ;  which  are  now  fallen  into 
contempt  every  where.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  led  the  way  to  no¬ 
vels  in  the  prefent  mode.  She  was  the  fird  who  introduced  fenti- 
ments  indead  of  wonderful  adventures,  and  amiable  men  indead 
of  bloody  heroes.  In  fubdituting  didreffes  to  prodigies,  fhe  made 
a  difcovery  that  perfons  of  tade  and  feeling  are  more  attached  by 
compaflion  than  by  wonder. 

When  gigantic  fidlions  were  baniflied,  fome  remaining  tade  for 
the  wonderful  encouraged  gigantic  fimiles,  metaphors,  and  alle¬ 
gories.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  and  many  other  Afiatic  compofi- 

(*7)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  25. 
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tions,  afford  examples  without  end  of  fuch  figures ;  which  are 
commonly  attributed  to  force  of  imagination  in  a  warm  climate. 
But  a  more  extend ve  view  will  fhow  this  to  be  a  miftake.  In  eve¬ 
ry  climate,  hot  and  cold,  the  figurative  flyle  is  carried  to  extrava¬ 
gance,  during  a  certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  writing ;  a  flyle 
that  is  relifhed  by  all  at  firfl,  and  continues  to  delight  many  till  it 
yield  to  a  tafte  polifhed  by  long  experience.  Even  in  the  bitter 
cold  country  of  Iceland,  we  are  at  no  lofs  for  examples.  A  rain¬ 
bow  is  termed  Bridge  of  the  gods  :  gold,  Tears  of  Fry  a:  the  earth  is 
termed  Daughter  of  Night, the  •ueffel  that  floats  upon  Ages;  and  herbs 
and  plants  are  her  hair ,  or  her  fleece.  Ice  is  termed  the  great 
bridge:  a  fnip,  horfe  of  the  floods.  Many  authors  foolifhly  conjec¬ 
ture,  that  the  Hurons  and  fome  other  neighbouring  nations,  are 
of  Afiatic  extraction ;  becaufe,  like  the  Afiatics,  their  difcourfe  is 
highly  figurative. 

The  national  progrefs  of  morality  is  flow  :  the  national  progrefs 
of  tafte  is  flill  flower.  In  proportion  as  a  nation  polifhes,  and 
improves  in  the  arts  of  peace,  tafte  ripens.  The  Chinefe  had  long 
enjoy’d  a  regular  fyftem  of  government,  while  the  Europeans 
were  comparatively  in  a  chaos ;  and  accordingly  literary  compofi- 
tions  in  China  were  brought  to  perfection  more  early  than  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  their  poetry  they  indulge  no  incredible  fables,  like  thofe 
of  Ariofto  or  the  Arabian  Tales  ;  but  commonly  feleCt  fuch  as  af¬ 
ford  a  good  moral.  Their  novels,  like  thofe  of  the  moft  approved 
kind  among  us,  treat  of  misfortunes  unforefeen,  unexpected  good 
luck,  and  perfons  finding  out  their  real  parents.  The  Orphan  of 
China,  compofed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  furpaffes  far  any 
European  play  in  that  early  period.  But  good  writing  has  made 
a  more  rapid 'progrefs  with  us;  not  from  fuperiority  of  talents, 
but  from  the  great  labour  the  Chinefe  muft  undergo,  in  learning  to 
read  and  write  their  own  language.  The  Chinefe  tragedy  is  indeed 
languid,  and  not  fufficiently  interefting;  which  Voltaire  aferibes 
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to  want  of  genius.  With  better  reafon  he  might  have  afcribed  it 
to  the  nature  of  their  government,  fo  well  contrived  for  prefer- 
ving  peace  and  order,  as  to  afford  few  examples  of  furprifing  e- 
vents,  and  little  opportunity  for  exerting  manly  talents. 

A  nation  cannot  acquire  a  taife  for  ridicule  till  it  emerge  out  of 
the  favage  Rate,  Ridicule  however  is  too  rough  for  refined  man¬ 
ners  :  Cicero  difcovers  in  Plautus  a  happy  talent  for  ridicule,  and 
peculiar  delicacy  of  wit ;  but  Plorace,  who  figured  in  the  court  of 
Auguflus,  eminent  for  delicacy  of  tafte,  declares  againfl  the  low 
roughnefs  of  that  author’s  raillery  (a).  The  high  burlefk  Ryle 
prevails  commonly  in  the  period  between  barbarity  and  polite- 
nefs,  in  which  a  tafte  fomewhat  improved  difcovers  the  ridicule  of 
former  manners.  Rabelais  in  France  and  Butler  in  England  are 
illuftrious  examples.  Dr  Swift  is  our  latefl  burlefk  writer,  and 
probably  will  be  the  laft. 

Emulation  among  a  multitude  of  fmall  Rates  in  Greece,  ripen¬ 
ed  taRe,  and  promoted  the  fine  arts.  Tafie,  roufed  by  emulation, 
refines  gradually  ;  and  is  advanced  toward  perfection  by  a  dili¬ 
gent  Rudy  of  beautiful  productions.  Rome  was  indebted  to 
Greece  for  that  delicacy  of  taRe  which  fltone  during  the  reign  of 
AuguRus,  efpecially  in  literary  compofitions.  But  taRe  could  not 
long  Rourifh  in  a  defpotic  government :  fo  low  had  the  Roman 
taRe  fallen  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  that  nothing 
would  pleafe  him  but  to  fupprefs  Homer,  and  in  his  place  to  inRall 
a  filly  Greek  poet,  named  Antimachus. 

The  northern  barbarians  who  defolated  the  Roman  empire,  and 
revived  in  fome  meafure  the  favage  Rate,  occafioned  a  woful  de¬ 
cay  of  taRe.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  anno  1080,  prefented  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Rodolph  a  crown  of  gold  with  the  following  infcription  ; 
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1  tu  a  dcdit  Pet  ro,  Petrus  diademci  Rodolpho .  Miferably  low  mu  ft 
tdlle  have  been  in  that  period,  when  a  chiklifh  play  of*  words  was 
relilhcd  as  a  proper  decoration  for  a  ferious  folemnity.  The  fa¬ 
mous  golden  bull  of  Germany,  digefted  anno  1356  by  Bartolus,  a 
celebrated  lawyer,  and  intended  for  a  mafter-piece  of  compofition, 
is  icpiGte  witn  wild  conceptions,  without  the  leafh  regard  to  truth, 
propriety,  or  connection.  It  begins  with  an  apoftroplie  to  Pride, 
to  Satan,  to  Cnoler,  and  to  Luxury:  it  a  Herts,  that  there  muft  be 
feven  eleGors  for  oppofmg  the  feven  mortal  fins :  The  fall  of  the  an¬ 
gels,  terreRrial  paradife,  Poinpey,  and  Cxfar,  are  introduced ;  and  it 
is  faid,that  Germany  is  founded  on  the  Trinity,  and  on  the  three  theo¬ 
logical  virtues.  What  can  be  more  puerile  !  A  fermon  preached 
by  the  Bilhop  of  Bitonto,  at  the  opening  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
excels  in  that  manner  of  compofition.  He  proves,  that  a  council 
is  neceffary ;  becaufe  feverai  councils  have  extirpated  herefy,  and 
depofed  kings  and  emperors ;  becaufe  the  poets  affemble  councils 
of  the  gods ;  becaufe  Mofes  writes,  that  at  the  creation  of  man 
and  at  confounding  the  language  of  the  giants,  God  a  fled  in  the 
manner  of  a  council ;  becaufe  religion  has  three  heads,  doGrine, 
facraments,  and  charity,  and  that  tliefe  three  are  termed  a  council , 
He  exhorts  the  members  of  the  council  to  ft  rift  unity,  like  the 
heroes  in  the  Trojan  horfe.  He  afferts,  that  the  gates  of  paradife 
and  of  the  council  are  the  fame ;  that  the  holy  fathers  fhould 
fprinkle  their  dry  hearts  with  the  living  water  that  flowed  from  it ; 
and  that  otherwife  the  Holy  Ghoft  would  open  their  mouths  like 
thofe  of  Balaam  and  Caiphas  (a).  James  I.  of  Britain  dedicates 
his  declaration  againfl  Vorftius  to  our  Saviour,  in  the  following 
words.  “  To  the  honour  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift, 

44  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  the  only  Theanthropos, 
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“  mediator  and  reconciler  of  mankind;  in  ftgn  of  thankfulnefs, 
“  his  mofl  humble  and  and  obliged  fervant,  James,  by  the  grace 
“  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender 
“  of  the  Faith,  doth  dedicate  and  confecrate  this  his  declaration.” 
Funeral  orations  were  fome  time  ago  in  fafhion.  Regnard, 
who  was  in  Stockholm  about  the  year  1680,  heard  a  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  at  the  burial  of  a  fervant-maid.  The  prieft,  after  mention¬ 
ing  her  parents  and  the  place  of  her  birth,  praifed  her  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cook,  and  enlarged  upon  every  ragout  that  Die  made  in 
perfection.  She  had  but  one  fault,  he  faid,  which  was  the  faking 
her  difhes  too  much ;  but  that  Ihe  fhow’d  thereby  her  prudence, 
of  which  fait  is  the  fymbol ;  a  Broke  of  wit  that  probably  was  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  whole  audience.  Funeral  orations  are  out  of 
fafhion :  the  futility  of  a  trite  panegyric  purchafed  with  money, 
and  indecent  flattery  in  circumflances  that  require  fincerity  and 
truth,  could  not  long  fland  againft  improved  tafle.  The  yearly 
feafl,  of  the  afs  that  carried  the  mother  of  G  od  into  Egypt,  was  a 
moft  ridiculous  farce,  highly  relifhed  in  the  dark  ages  of  Chriftiani- 
ty.  See  the  defcription  of  thatfeaft  in  Voltaire’s  general  hi  ft  ory  (a). 
The  public  amufements  of  our  forefathers,  fhow  the  groflhefs  of 
their  tafte  after  they  were  reduced  to  barbarifm  by  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.  The  plays  termed  Myjieries ,  becaufe  they  were  bor¬ 
row’d  from  the  fcriptures,  indicate  grofs  manners  as  well  as  in¬ 
fantine  tafte ;  and  yet  in  France,  not  farther  back  than  three  or 
four  centuries,  thefe  Myfteries  were  fuch  favourites  as  conftantly 
to  make  a  part  at  every  public  feftival.  The  reformation  of  reli¬ 
gion,  which  roufed  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  baniihed  that  amufeinent, 
as  not  only  low  but  indecent.  A  fort  of  plays  fucceeded,  termed 
Moralities ,  lefs  indecent  indeed,  but  fcarce  preferable  in  point  of 
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compofition.  Tliefe  Moralities  have  alfo  been  long  banilhed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Spain,  where  they  Hill  continue  in  vigour.  The  devil  is 
commonly  the  hero  :  nor  do  the  Spaniards  make  any  difficulty,  e- 
ven  in  their  more  regular  plays,  to  introduce  fupernatural  and  al¬ 
legorical  beings  upon  the  fame  ftage  with  men  and  women.  The 
Cardinal  Colonna  carried  into  Spain  a  beautiful  buft  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Caligula.  In  the  war  about  the  fiicceffion  of  Spain,  after  the 
death  of  its  King  Charles  II.  Lord  Gallway,  upon  a  painful  fearch, 
found  that  buft  ferving  as  a  weight  to  a  church-clock. 

In  the  days  of  our  barbarous  forefathers,  who  were  governed 
by  pride  as  well  as  by  hatred,  princes  and  men  of  rank  entertain¬ 
ed  a  changeling,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of fool ;  who  being  the 
butt  of  their  filly  jokes,  flattered  their  vanity.  Such  amufement, 
not  lefs  grofs  than  inhuman,  could  not  fliow  its  face  even  in  the 
dawn  of  tafte :  it  was  rendered  lefs  inflpid  and  lefs  inhuman,  by 
entertaining  one  of  real  wit ;  who,  under  difguife  of  a  fool,  was 
indulged  in  the  molt  fatirical  truths.  Upon  a  further  purification 
of  tafte,  it  was  difcovered,  that  to  draw  amufement  from  folly, 
real  or  pretended,  is  below  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  More 
refined  amufements  were  invented,  fuch  as  balls,  public  fpectacles, 
gaming,  and  fociety  with  women.  Parafites,  defcribed  by  Plautus 
and  Terence,  were  of  fuch  a  rank  as  to  be  permitted  to  dine  with 
gentlemen ;  and  yet  were  fo  defpicable  as  to  be  the  butt  of  every 
man’s  joke.  They  were  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table;  and 
the  guefts  diverted  themfelves  with  daubing  their  faces,  and  even 
kicking  and  cuffing  them ;  all  which  was  patiently  born  for  the  fake 
of  a  plentiful  meal.  They  refembled  the  fools  and  clowns  of  later 
times,  being  equally  intended  to  be  laughed  at :  but  the  parafite  pro- 
feflion  (hows  grofler  manners  ;  it  being  lels  indelicate  to  make  game 
of  fools,  who  were  men  of  the  lowed  rank,  than  of  parafites,  who 
were  gentlemen  by  birth,  tho’  not  by  behaviour. 

Pride,  which  introduced  fools,  brought  dwarfs  alfo  into  falhion. 
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In  Italy,  fondnefs  for  dwarfs  was  carried  to  extravagance.  “  Being 
“  at  Rome  in  the  year  1 566,”  fays  a  French  writer,  “  I  was  invited  by 
“  Cardinal  Vitelli  to  a  feafl,  where  we  were  ferved  by  no  fewer  than 
“  thirty-four  dwarfs,  moft  of  them  horridly  diflorted.”  Was  not 
the  tafle  of  that  Cardinal  horridly  diflorted  ?  The  fame  author 
adds,  that  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  Kings  of  France,  had  many 
dwarfs :  one  named  Great  John  was  the  lead  ever  had  been  feen, 
if  it  was  not  a  dwarf  at  Milan,  who  was  carried  about  in  a  cage. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  no  fort  of  commerce  was 
known  in  Europe  but  what  was  carried  on  in  markets  and  fairs. 
Artificers  and  manufacturers  wrere  difperfed  through  the  country, 
and  fo  were  monafleries  ;  the  towns  being  inhabited  by  none  but 
clergymen,  and  thofe  who  immediately  depended  on  them.  The 
nobility  lived  on  their  eftates,  unlefs  when  they  followed  the  court. 
The  low  people  were  not  at  liberty  to  quit  the  place  of  their  birth : 
the  villain  was  annexed  to  the  eflate,  and  the  Jlave ,  to  the  perfon, 
of  his  lord.  Slavery  foflered  rough  manners ;  and  there  could  be 
no  improvement  in  manners,  nor  in  tafle,  where  there  was  no  fo- 
ciety.  Of  all  the  polite  nations  in  Europe,  the  Englifh  were  the 
latefl  of  taking  to  a  town-life ;  and  their  progrefs  in  tafle  and  man¬ 
ners  was  proportionally  flow.  By  no  audience  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  kingdoms,  would  the  following  paffage  in  one  of  Dry  den’s 
plays  have  been  endured.  “  Jack  Sauce!  if  I  fay  it  is  a  tragedy, 
“  it  fhall  be  a  tragedy  in  fpite  of  you:  teach  your  grandam  how 
“  to  pifs.”  Thefe  plays  are  full  of  fuch  coarfe  fluff,  and  yet  con¬ 
tinued  favourites  down  to  the  Revolution.  For  a  long  time  after 
the  revival  of  arts  and  fciences,  Lucan  was  ranked  above  Virgil 
by  every  critic.  Ben  Johnfon,  and  even  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
were  preferred  before  Shakefpeare  * ;  and  the  fublime  genius  of 

#  Yet  Shakefpeare  fpent  his  life  in  writing  for  fuch  people.  Unhappy  Shake¬ 
fpeare  !  who,  like  his  countryman  Roger  Bacon,  lived  in  an  age  unworthy  of  him. 
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Milton  made  little  imprefiion  for  more  than  half  a  century  after 
Paradife  Loji  was  publilhed.  We  have  Dry  den’s  authority  that 
tafle  in  his  time  was  confiderably  refined : 

“  They  who  have  belt  fucceeded  on  the  ftage, 

“  Have  ftill  conform’d  their  genius  to  their  age. 

“  Thus  Johnfon  did  mechanic  humour  fhow, 

“  When  men  were  dull,  and  converfation  low. 

“  Then  comedy  was  faultlefs,  but ’twas  coarfe: 

“  Cobb’s  Tankard  was  a  jeft,  and  Otter’s  Horfe. 

“  Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  firfl  comer  fped  : 

“  And  they  have  kept  it  fince  by  being  dead. 

<c  But  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critics  weigh 
“  Each  line  and  ev’ry  word  throughout  a  play, 

“  None  of  them,  no  not  Johnfon  in  his  height, 

“  Could  pafs  without  allowing  grains  for  weight. 

“  If  love  and  honour  now  are  higher  rais’d, 

“  It’s  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  prais’d: 

“  Wit’s  now  arriv’d  to  a  more  high  degree, 

“  Our  native  language  more  refin’d  and  free. 

“  Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  fpeak  more  wit 
“  In  converfation,  than  thofe  poets  writ.” 

The  high  opinion  Dryden  had  of  himfelf  and  of  his  age  breaks 
out  in  every  line.  Johnfon  probably  had  the  fame  opinion  of  him¬ 
felf  and  of  his  age :  the  prefent  age  is  not  exempted  from  that  bias ; 
nor  will  the  next  age  be,  tho’  probably  maturity  in  tafte  will  be 
ftill  later.  We  humble  ourfelves  before  the  antients  who  are  far 
removed  from  us ;  but  not  to  foar  above  our  immediate  prede- 
ceflbrs,  would  be  a  fad  mortification.  Many  fcenes  in  Dryden’s 
plays,  if  not  lower  than  Cobb’s  Tankard  or  Otter’s  Horfe,  are  more 
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out  of  place.  In  the  W ild  Gallant ,  the  hero  is  a  wretch  conftantly 
employ’d,  not  only  in  cheating  his  creditors,  but  in  cheating  his 
miftrefs,  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  fortune.  And  how  abfurd  is 
the  fcene,  where  he  convinces  the  father  of  his  miftrefs  that  the 
devil  had  got  him  with  child !  The  charabler  of  Sir  Martin  Mar- 
all  is  below  contempt.  The  fcenes  in  the  fame  play,  of  a  bawd 
inftriufting  one  of  her  novices  how  to  behave  to  her  gallants,  and 
of  the  novice  pradlifing  her  leflons,  are  perhaps  not  lower  than 
Cobb’s  Tankard  or  Otter’s  Horfe,  but  furely  they  are  lefs  innocent. 

Portugal  was  rifing  in  power  and  fplendor  when  Camoens  wrote 
the  Lufiad ;  and  with  refpedl  to  the  mufic  of  verfe  it  has  merit. 
The  author  however  is  far  from  fhining  in  point  of  tafte.  Pie 
makes  a  ftrange  j umble  of  Heathen  and  Chriftian  Deities.  “  Ga¬ 
ma,”  obferves  Voltaire,  “  in  a  ftorm  addreftes  his  prayers  to 
“  Chrift,  but  it  is  Venus  who  comes  to  his  relief.”  Voltaire’s 
obfervation  is  but  too  well  founded.  In  the  firft  book,  Jove  fum-, 
mons  a  council  of  the  gods,  which  is  defcribed  at  great  length, 
for  no  earthly  purpofe  but  to  fhow  that  he  favoured  the  Portu- 
guefe.  Bacchus,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  againft  them  upon 
the  following  account,  that  he  himfelf  had  gained  immortal  glory 
as  conqueror  of  the  Indies ;  which  would  be  eclipfed  if  the  Indies 
fliould  be  conquered  a  fecond  time  by  the  Portuguefe.  A  Moor- 
ifti  commander  having  received  Gama  with  fmiles,  but  with  ha¬ 
tred  in  his  heart,  the  poet  brings  down  Bacchus  from  heaven  to 
confirm  the  Moor  in  his  wicked  purpofes;  which  would  have 
been  perpetrated,  had  not  Venus  interpofed  in  Gama’s  behalf.  In 
the  fecond  canto,  Bacchus  feigns  himfelf  to  be  a  Chriftian,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deceive  the  Portuguefe;  but  Venus  implores  her  father  Ju¬ 
piter  to  protect  them.  And  yet,  after  all,  I  am  loth  to  condemn 
an  early  writer  for  introducing  Heathen  Deities  as  aHors  in  a  real 
hiftory,  when  in  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  celebrated  for  refinement  of 
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tafte,  we  find  French  writers,  Boileau  in  particular,  guilty  fome- 
times  of  the  fame  abfurdity  (a). 

Tho’  tafte  in  France  is  more  correfl  than  in  any  other  nation, 
it  will  bear  ftill  fome  purification.  The  fcene  of  a  clyfter-pipe  in 
Moliere  is  too  low  even  for  a  farce ;  and  yet  to  this  day  it  is  acft- 
ed,  with  a  few  foftenings,  before  the  moft  polite  audience  in 
Europe. 

In  Elements  of  Criticifm  (b)  feveral  caufes  are  mentioned  that 
may  retard  tafte  in  its  progrefs  toward  maturity,  and  that  ftill 
more  effectually  may  give  it  a  retrogra.de  motion  when  it  is  in  ma¬ 
turity.  There  are  many  biaffes  both  natural  and  acquired  that 
tend  to  miflead  perfons  even  of  the  beft  tafte.  Of  the  latter,  in- 
ftances  are  without  number.  I  felefl  one  or  two  to  fliow  what 
influence  even  the  flighteft  circumftances  have  on  tafte.  The  only 
tree  beautiful  at  all  feafons  is  the  holly :  in  winter,  its  deep  and 
fliining  green  intitles  it  to  be  the  queen  of  the  grove :  in  fummer, 
this  colour  completes  the  harmonious  mixture  of  ftiades  fo  plea- 

fing  in  that  feafon  !  Mrs  D -  is  lively  and  fociable.  She  in 

particular  is  eminent  above  moft  of  her  fex  for  a  correct  tafte,  dif- 
play’d  not  only  within  doors  but  in  the  garden  and  in  the  field. 
Having  become  miftrefs  of  a  great  houfe  by  matrimony,  the  moft 
honourable  of  all  titles,  a  group  of  tall  hollies,  which  had  long 
been  buffered  to  obfcure  a  capital  room,  foon  attracted  her  eye. 
She  took  aq  averfion  to  a  holly,  and  was  not  at  eafe  till  the  group 
was  extirpated.  Such  a  bias  is  perfectly  harmlefs.  What  follows 
is  not  altogether  fo  excufable.  The  Oxonians  difliked  the  great 
Newton  becaufe  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  and  they  favoured 
every  book  writ  againft  him.  That  bias,  I  hope,  has  not  come 
down  to  the  prefent  time. 

( a )  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  22. 

(£)  Chap.  25. 
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Refinement  of  tafle  in  a  nation  is  always  accompanied,  with  re¬ 
finement  of  manners  r  people  accu  domed  to  behold  order  and  ele¬ 
gance  in  public  buildings  and  public  gardens,  acquire  urbanity 
in  private.  But  it  is  irkfome  to  trudge  long  in  a  beaten  track, 
familiar  to  all  the  world ;  and  therefore,  leaving  what  is  faid  a- 
bove,  like  a  flatue  curtail’d  of  legs  and  arms,  I  haflen  to  the  hi- 
flory  of  the  fine  arts. 

Ufeful  arts  paved  the  way  to  fine  arts.  Men  upon  whom  the 
former  had  bellow’d  every  convenience,  turned  their  thoughts  to 
the  latter.  Beauty  was  fludied  in  objects  of  fight;  and  men  of 
tafle  attached  themfelves  to  the  fine  arts,  which  multiply’d  their 
enjoyments  and  improved  their  benevolence.  Sculpture  and 
painting  made  an  early  figure  in  Greece ;  which  afforded  plenty 
of  beautiful  originals  to  be  copied  in  thefe  imitative  arts.  Statua¬ 
ry,  a  more  fimple  imitation  than  painting,  was  fooner  brought 
to  perfection :  the  flatue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias  and  of  Juno  by  Po- 

lycletes,  tho’  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  were  executed  long 

/  •  <  » 

before  the  art  of  light  and  fhade  was  known.  Apollodorus,  and 
Zeuxis  his  difciple,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fifteenth  Olympiad, 
were  the  firfl  who  figured  in  that  art.  Another  caufe  concurred 
to  advance  flatuary  before  painting  in  Greece,  viz.  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  flatues  of  their  gods.  Architecture,  as  a  fine  art,  made 
a  flower  progrefs.  Proportions,  upon  which  its  elegance  chief¬ 
ly  depends,  cannot  be  accurately  afcertained,  but  by  an  infinity 
of  trials  in  great  buildings :  a  model  cannot  be  relied  on ;  for  a 
large  and  a  fmall  building  even  of  the  fame  form,  require  differ¬ 
ent  proportions.  Gardening,  however,  made  a  flill  flower  pro¬ 
grefs  than  architecture:  the  palace  of  Alcinoous,  in  the  feventh 
book  of  the  Odyffey,  is  grand  and  highly  ornamented  ;  but  his 
garden  is  no  better  than  what  we  term  a  kitchen-garden. 

The  ancient  churches  in  this  ifland  cannot  be  our  own  inven¬ 
tion,  being  unfit  for  a  cold  climate.  The  vaft  fpace  they  occupy, 

quantity 
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quantity  of  Hone,  and  gloominefs  by  excluding  the  fun,  afford  a 
refrelhing  coolnefs,  and  fit  them  for  a  hot  climate  only.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  they  have  been  copied  from  the  mofques  in 
the  fouth  of  Spain,  erected  there  by  the  Saracens.  Spain,  when 
pofTeffed  by  that  people,  was  the  centre  of  arts  and  fciences,  and 
led  the  fafhion  in  every  thing  beautiful  and  magnificent* 

From  the  fine  arts  mentioned,  we  proceed  to  literature.  It  is  a- 
greed  among  all  antiquaries,  that  the  firft  writings  were  in  verfe, 
and  that  writing  in  profe  was  of  a  much  later  date.  The  firft 
Greek  who  wrote  in  profe,  -was  Pherecides  Syrus :  the  firft  Ro¬ 
man,  was  Appius  Csecus,  who  compofed  a  declamation  againft 
Pyrrhus.  The  four  books  of  the  Chatah  Bhade,  which  is  the  fa- 
cred  book  of  Hindoftan,  are  compofed  in  verfe  ftanzas ;  and  the 
Arabian  compofitions  in  profe  followed  long  after  thofe  in  verfe. 
To  account  for  that  lingular  fadt,  many  learned  pens  have  been 
employ’d ;  but  without  fuccefs.  By  fome  it  has  been  urged,  that 
as  memory  is  the  only  record  of  events  where  writing  is  unknown, 
hiftory  originally  was  compofed  in  verfe  for  the  fake  of  memory. 
This  is  not  fatisfadtory.  To  undertake  the  painful  talk  of  compo- 
fing  in  verfe  merely  for  the  fake  of  memory,  would  require  more 
forefight  than  ever  was  exerted  by  a  barbarian ;  not  to  mention 
that  other  means  were  ufed  for  preferving  the  memory  of  remark¬ 
able  events,  a  heap  of  ftones,  a  pillar,  or  other  objedt  that  catches 
the  eye.  The  account  given  by  Longinus  is  more  ingenious.  In 
a  fragment  of  his  treatife  on  verfe,  the  only  part  that  remains, 
he  obferves,,  “  that  meafure  or  verfe  belongs  to  poetry,  becaufe 
“  poetry  reprefents  the  various  paftions  with  their  language;  for 
u  which  reafon  the  ancients,  in  their  ordinary  difcourfe,  delivered 
“  their  thoughts  in  verfe  rather  than  in  profe.”  Longinus 
thought,  that  anciently  men  were  more  expofed  to  accidents  and 
dangers,  than  when  they  were  protected  by  good  government  and 
by  fortified  cities.  But  he  feems  not  to  have  adverted,  that  fear 

and 
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and  grief,  infpired  by  dangers  and  misfortunes,  are  better  fuited 
to  humble  profe  than  to  elevated  verfe.  I  add,  that  however  na¬ 
tural  poetical  diction  may  be  when  one  is  animated  with  any  vi¬ 
vid  paflion,  it  is  not  fuppofable  that  the  ancients  never  .wrote 
nor  fpoke  but  when  excited  by  paflion.  Their  hiftory,  their  laws, 
their  covenants,  were  certainly  not  compofed  in  that  tone  of 
mind. 

An  important  article  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts,  which  wri¬ 
ters  have  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  will,  if  I  miftake  not,  ex¬ 
plain  this  my  fiery.  The  article  is  the  profeflion  of  a  bard,  which 
fprung  up  in  early  times  before  writing  was  known,  and  died  a- 
way  gradually  as  writing  turned  more  and  more  common.  The 
curiofity  of  man  is  great  with  refpeefi  to  the  tranfaefiions  of  his 
own  fpecies ;  and  when  fuch  tranfaftions  are  deferibed  in  verfe 
accompanied  with  mufic,  the  performance  is  enchanting.  An 
ear,  a  voice,  fkill  in  inftrumental  mufic,  and  above  all  a  poetical 
genius,  are  requifite  to  excel  in  that  complicated  art.  As  fuch 
talents  are  rare,  the  few  that  poflefled  them  were  highly  efteem- 
ed ;  and  hence  the  profeflion  of  a  bard,  which,  befide  natural 
talents,  required  more  culture  and  exercife  than  any  other  known 
art.  Bards  were  capital  perfons  at  every  feftival  and  at  every 
folemnity.  Their  fongs,  which,  by  recording  the  achievements 
of  kings  and  heroes,  animated  every  hearer,  muft  have  been  the 
entertainment  of  every  warlike  nation.  We  have  Hefiod’s  autho¬ 
rity,  that  in  his  time  bards  were  as  common  as  potters  or  joiners, 
and  as  liable  to  envy.  Demodocus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a 
celebrated  bard  (<7) ;  and  Phemius,  another  bard,  is  introduced  by 
him  deprecating  the  wrath  of  Ulyfles,  in  the  following  words. 

(■a)  Odyfley  b.  8. 
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44  O  king!  to  mercy  be  thy  foul  inclin’d, 

44  And  fpare  the  poet’s  ever-gentle  kind. 

44  A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrong, 

44  For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  facred  fong. 

44  Self-taught  I  ling ;  by  heav’n,  and  heav’n  alone, 

44  The  genuine  feeds  of  poefy  are  fown; 

44  And  (what  the  gods  bellow)  the  lofty  lay, 

44  To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay. 

44  Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyfelf  reward; 

44  ’Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record.” 

Cicero  reports,  that  at  Roman  fellivals  anciently,  the  virtues  and 
exploits  of  their  great  men  were  fung  (a).  The  fame  cullom  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  we  learn  from  GarcilafTo  and  other 
authors.  Strabo  ( b )  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  Gallic 
bards.  The  following  quotation  is  from  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  (c).  44  Bardi  quidem  fortia  virorum  illuftrium  fadla,  he- 

44  roicis  compolita  verlibus,  cum  dulcibus  lyrse  modulis,  cantita- 
44  runt.”  We  have  for  our  authority  Father  Gobien,  that  even 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  illands  have  bards,  who  are  greatly 
admired,  becaufe  in  their  fongs  are  celebrated  the  feats  of  their 
anceftors.  There  are  traces  of  the  fame  kind  among  the  Apala- 
chites  in  North  America  *.  And  we  fhall  fee  afterward  (d)y  that 

in 


{a)  Tufculan  Queftions,  lib.  4.  N°  3.  &  4. 

(h)  Lib.  4. 

(<r)  Lib.  15.  cap.  9. 

(d)  Sketch  7.  Progrefs  of  Manners. 

*  The  firft  feal  that  a  young  Greenlander  catches  is  made  a  feaft  for  the  family 
and  neighbours.  The  young  champion,  during  the  repaft,  defcants  upon  his  ad- 

drefs  in  catching  the  animal :  the  guelts  admire  his  dexterity,  and  extol  the  flavour 
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in  no  other  part  of  the  world  were  bards  more  honoured  than  in 
Britain  and  Scandinavia. 

Bards  were  the  only  hiftorians  before  writing  was  introduced. 
Tacitus  (a)  fays,  that  the  fongs  of  the  German  bards  were  their 
only  annals.  And  Joannes  Magnus  Archbifhop  of  Upfal  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  in  compiling  his  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Goths,  he 
had  no  other  records  but  the  fongs  of  the  bards.  As  thefe  fongs 
made  an  illuftrious  figure  at  every  feftival,  they  were  convey’d  in 
every  family  by  parents  to  their  children ;  and  in  that  manner 
were  kept  alive  before  writing  was  known. 

The  invention  of  writing  made  a  confiderable  change  in  the 
bard-profefiion.  It  is  now  an  agreed  point,  that  no  poetry  is  fit 
to  be  accompanied  with  mufic,  but  what  is  fimple :  a  complicated 
thought  or  defcription  requires  the  utmoft  attention,  and  leaves 
none  for  the  mufic  ;  or  if  it  divide  the  attention,  it  makes  but  a 
faint  imprefiion  (Z>).  The  fimple  operas  of  Quinault  bear  away 
the  palm  from  every  thing  of  the  kind  compofed  by  Boileau  or 
Racine.  But  when  a  language,  in  its  progrefs  to  maturity,  is  en- 

I  V  _  f 

of  the  meat.  Their  only  mufic  is  a  fort  of  drum,  which  accompanies  a  fong  in 
praife  of  feal-catching,  in  praife  of  their  anceftors,  or  in  welcoming  the  fun’s  re¬ 
turn  to  them.  Here  are  the  rudiments  of  the  bard-profeffion.  The  fong  is  made 
for  a  chorus,  as  many  of  our  ancient  fongs  are.  Take  the  following  example. 

<(  The  welcome  fun  returns  again, 

<f  Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu  ! 

“  And  brings  us  weather  fine  and  fair. 

“  Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu  ! 

The  bard  fings  the  firft  and  third  lines,  accompanying  it  with  his  drum  and  with  a 
fort  of  dance.  The  other  lines,  termed  the  burden  of  the  fong,  are  fung  by  the 
guefts. 

(a)  De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  2. 

(b)  See  Elements  of  Criticifin,  vol.  2.  Appendix. 
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ricked  with  variety  of  phrafes  fit  to  exprefs  the  moil  elevated 
thoughts,  men  of  genius  afpired  to  the  higher  (trains  of  poetry, 
leaving  muhc  and  fong  to  the  bards :  which  diltinguifhed  the 
profeffion  of  a  poet  from  that  of  a  bard.  Homer,  in  a  lax  fenfe, 
may  be  termed  a  bard ;  for  in  that  character  he  drolled  from  feaft 
to  feaft.  But  he  was  not  a  bard  in  the  original  fenfe  :  he  indeed 
recited  his  poems  to  crowded  audiences ;  but  his  poems  are  too 
complex  for  mufic,  and  he  probably  did  not  ling  them,  nor  ac¬ 
company  them  with  the  lyre.  The  Trovadores  of  Provence  were 
bards  in  the  original  fenfe;  and  made  a  capital  figure  in  days  of 
ignorance,  when  few  could  read,  and  fewer  write.  In  later  times 
the  fongs  of  the  bards  were  taken  down  in  writing,  which  gave 
every  one  accefs  to  them  without  a  bard ;  and  the  profeflion  funk 
by  degrees  into  oblivion.  Among  the  highlanders  of  Scotland, 
reading  and  writing  in  their  own  tongue  is  not  common  even  at 
prefent ;  and  that  circumftance  fupported  long  the  bard-profeflion 
among  them,  after  being  forgot  among  neighbouring  nations. 
Oflian  was  the  moft  celebrated  bard  in  Caledonia,  as  Homer  was 
in  Greece 

After  the  foregoing  hiftorical  deduction,  the  reader  will  perceive 
.without  my  afliflance  why  the  firft  writings  were  in  verfe.  The 
fongs  of  the  bards,  being  univerfal  favourites,  were  certainly  the 
firft  compofidons  that  writing  was  employ’d  upon :  they  would  be 
carefully  collected  by  the  me  ft  fkilful  writers,  in  order  to  preferve 


*  The  multitude  are  ftruck  with  what  is  new  and  fplendid,  but  feldom  continue 
long  in  a  wrong  tafte.  Voltaire  holds  it  to  be  a  ftrong  teftimony  for  the  Gierufa- 
kme  Liberata,  that  even  the  gondoliers  in  Venice  have  it  mafliy  by  heart ;  and 
that  one  no  looner  pronounces  a  ftanza  than  another  carries  it  on.  The  works  of 
Oflian  have  the  fame  teftimony  for  them  :  there  are  not  many  highlanders,  even  of 
the  loweft  rank,  but  can  repeat  long  paflages  out  of  them. 
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them  in  perpetual  remembrance.  The  following  part  of  the  pro- 
grefs  is  equally  obvious.  People  acquainted  with  no  written,  coni' 
pofitions  but  what  were  in  verfe,  compofed  in  verfe  their  laws, 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  every  memorable  tranfaclion  that 
was  intended  to  be  preferved  in  memory  by  writing.  But  when 
fubjecls  of  writing  multiplied  and  became  more  and  more  .invol¬ 
ved,  when  people  began  to  reafon,  to  teach,  and  to  harangue, 
they  were  obliged  to  defcend  to  humble  profe :  for  to  confine  a 
•writer  or  fpeaker  to  verfe  ill  handling  fnbjehts  of  that  nature, 
would  be  a  burden  unfupportable. 

The  profe  compoiitions  of  early  hiflorians  are  all  of  them  dra¬ 
matic.  A  writer  deftitute  of  art  is  naturally  prompted  to  relate 
fabls  as  he  faw  them  performed :  he  introduces  his  perfonages  as 
fpeaking  and  conferring ;  and  he  himfelf  relates  what  was  ached 
and  not  fpoke.  The  hidorical  books  of  the  Old  Teflament  are 
compofed  in  that  mode ;  and  fo  addidted  to  the  dramatic  are  the 
authors  of  thofe  books,  that  they  frequently  introduce  God  him¬ 
felf  into  the  dialogue.  At  the  fame  time,  the  f  mplicity  of  that 
mode  is  happily  fuited  to  the  poverty  of  every  language  in  its 
early  periods.  The  dramatic  mode  has  a  delicious  eifedl  in  ex- 
preffing  fentiments,  and  every  thing  that  is  f  mple  and  tender  (j). 
lake  the  following  inllance  of  a  low  incident  becoming  by  that 
.means  not  a  little  interelling.  Naomi  having  loll  her  hulband  and 
her  two  fons  in  foreign  parts,  and  purpoling  to  return  to  the  land 
of  her  forefathers,  faid  to  her  two  daughters  in  law,  “  Go,  return 
“  each  to  her  mother’s houfe :  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as 
■“  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me.  The  Lord  grant 
“  you  that  you  may  find  refl,  each  of  you  in  the  houfe  of  her  huf- 
“  band.  Then  fhe  kilfed  them :  and  they  lift  up  their  voice  and 


(( 


(a)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  22. 
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44  wept.  And  they  faid  unto  her,  Surely  we  will  return  with  thee 
44  unto  thy  people.  And  Naomi  faid,  Turn  again,  my  daugh- 
44  ters  :  why  will  ye  go  with  me  ?  are  there  yet  any  more  foils  in 
44  my  womb,  that  they  may  be  your  hu (bands  ?  Turn  again, 
44  my  daughters,  go  your  way,  for  I  am  too  old  to  have  an  huf- 
44  band  :  if  I  Ihould  fay,  I  have  hope,  if  I  Ihould  have  a  hufband 
44  alfo  to  night,  and  Ihould  alfo  bear  fons ;  would  ye  tarry  lor 
44  them  till  they  were  grown?  would  ye  hay  for  them  from  ha- 
44  ving  hufbands  ?  nay,  my  daughters :  for  it  grieveth  me  much 
44  for  your  fakes,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  gone  out  againft 
44  me.  And  they  lift  up  their  voice,  and  wept  again:  and  Orpah 
4 4  kiffed  her  mother  in  law,  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her.  And  Ihe 
44  laid,  Behold,  thy  filler  in  law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people, 
44  and  unto  her  gods:  return  thou  after  thy  filler  inlaw.  And 
44  Ruth  faid,  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  fol- 
44  lowing  after  thee  :  for  whither  thou  goeft,  I  will  go.;  and 
44  where  thou  lodgeft  I  will  lodge:  thy  people  Iliall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God:  where  thou  diefl,  will  I  die,  and  there 
£*  will  I  be  buried:  the  Lord  do  fo  tome,  and  more  alfo,  if 
ought  but  death  part  thee  and  me.  When  Ihe  faw  that  Ihe  was 
ftedfaftly  minded  to  go  with  her,  then  Ihe  left  fpeaking  unto 
44  her. 

So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Beth-lehem.  And  it 
came  to  pafs  when  they  were  come  to  Beth-lehem,  that  all  the 
city  was  moved  about  them,,  and  they  faid,  Is  this  Naomi? 
And  Hie  faid  unto  them,  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara: 
for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me.  I  went  out 
full,  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  home  again  empty  :  why 
then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  feeing  the  Lord  hath  teftified  againft 
me>  and  the  Almighty  hath  afthdled  me  ?  So  Naomi  returned, 
and  Ruth  the  Moabitefs  her  daughter  in  law  with  her,  which 
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44  returned  out  of  the  country  of  Moab :  and  they  came  to  Beth* 
44  lchem  in  the  beginning  of  barley-harvcfi. 

44  And  Naomi  had  a  kinfman  of  her  hufband’s,  a  mighty  man 
44  of  wealth,  of  the  family  of  Elimelech  ;  and  his  name  was  Boaz. 
44  And  Iluth  the  Moabitefs  faid  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go  to 
44  the  field,  and  glean  ears  of  corn  after  him  in  whofe  fight  I 
44  fliall  find  grace.  And  fhe  faid  unto  her,  Go,  my  daughter. 
44  And  flie  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the 

*  ‘  •  -  '  r  *  « 

44  reapers  :  and  her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  belong* 
44  ing  unto  Boaz,  who  was  of  the  kindred  of  Elimelech. 

44  And  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth-lehem,  and  faid  unto  the 
44  reapers,  The  Lord  be  with  you  :  and  they  anfwered  him,  The 
“  Lord  blefs  thee.  Then  faid  Boaz  unto  his  fervant  that  was 
44  fet  over  the  reapers,  Whofe  damfel  is  this  ?  And  the  fervant 
44  that  was  fet  over  the  reapers  anfwered  and  faid,  It  is  the  Moa- 
44  bitifli  damfel  that  came  back  with  Naomi,  out  of  the  country 
44  of  Moab  :  and  fhe  faid,  I  pray  you,  let  me  glean,  and  gather 
4i  after  the  reapers,  amongft  the  fheaves  :  fo  fhe  came,  and  hath 
44  continued  even  from  the  morning  until  now,  that  fhe  tarried 
ct  a  little  in  the  houfe.  Then  faid  Boaz  unto  Ruth,  Heareft  thou 
44  not,  my  daughter  ?  Go  not  to  glean  in  another  field,  neither 
44  go  from  hence,  but  abide  here  faff  by  my  maidens.  Let  thine 
44  eyes  be  on  the  field  that  they  do  reap,  and  go  thou  after  them  : 
44  have  I  not  charged  the  young  men,  that  they  fhali  not  touch 
44  thee  ?  and  when  thou  art  athirft,  go  unto  the  veffels,  and  drink 
44  of  that  which  the  young  men  have  drawn.  Then  fhe  fell  on  her 
44  face,  and  bowed  herfelf  to  the  ground,  and  faid  unto  him, 
44  Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  fliouldfl  take 
44  knowledge  of  me,  feeing  I  am  a  flranger  ?  And  Boaz  anfwer- 
44  ed  and  laid  unto  her,  It  hath  fully  been  fhewed  me  all  that 
44  thou  haft  done  unto  thy  mother  in  lav/  fince  the  death  of  thine 
44  hufband  :  and  how  thou  haft  left  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
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44  and  the  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come  unto  a  people  which 
44  thou  kneweft  not  heretofore.  The  Lord  recompenfe  thy  work, 
44  and  a  full  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  un- 
44  dcr  whofe  wings  thou  art  come  to  trull.  Then  die  faid,  Let  me 
44  find  favour  in  thy  fight,  my  lord,  for  that  thou  haft  comforted 
44  me,  and  for  that  thou  haft  fpoken  friendly  unto  thine  hand- 
44  maid,  though  I  be  not  like  unto  one  of  thine  handmaidens. 
44  And  Eoaz  faid  unto  her,  At  meal- time  come  thou  hither,  and 
44  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morfel  in  the  vinegar.  And  fhe 
44  fat  befide  the  reapers  :  and  he  reached  her  parched  corn,  and 
44  Ihe  did  eat,  and  was  fufficed,  and  left.  And  when  Ihe  was 
44  rifen  up  to  glean,  Boaz  commanded  his  young  men,  laying, 
44  Let  her  glean  even  among  the  Iheaves,  and  reproach  her  not. 
44  And  let  fall  alfo  fome  of  the  handfuls  of  purpofe  for  her,  and 
44  leave  them,  that  Ihe  may  glean  them,  and  rebuke  her  not.  So 
44  flie  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  Ihe  had 
44  gleaned  :  and  it  was  about  an  ephah  of  barley. 

44  And  ilie  took  it  up,  and  went  into  the  city  :  and  her  mother 
44  in  law  faw  what  fhe  had  gleaned  :  and  Ihe  brought  forth,  and 
44  gave  to  her  that  Ihe  had  rcferved,  after  fhe  was  fufficed.  And 
44  her  mother  in  law  faid  unto  her,  Where  haft  thou  gleaned  to 
44  day  ?  and  where  wroughteft  thou  ?  bleffed  be  he  that  did  take 
44  knowledge  of  thee.  And  fhe  {hewed  her  mother  in  law  with 
44  whom  fhe  had  wrought,  and  faid,  The  mans  name  with  whom 
44  I  wrought  to  day,  is  Boaz.  And  Naomi  faid  unto  her  daughter 
44  in  law,  Blefled  be  he  of  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  left  off  his 
44  kindnefs  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.  And  Naomi  faid  unto 
44  her,  The  man  is  near  of  kin  unto  us,  one  of  our  next  kinfmen. 
44  And  Ruth  the  Moabitefs  faid,  He  faid  unto  me  alfo,  Thou 
44  {halt  keep  faft  by  my  young  men,  until  they  have  ended  all  my 
44  harveft.  And  Naomi  faid  unto  Ruth  her  daughter  in  law,  It  is 
44  good,  my  daughter,  that  thou  go  out  with  his  maidens,  that 
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44  they  meet  thee  not  in  any  other  field.  So  {he  kept  fail  by  the 
44  maidens  of  Boaz  to  glean,  unto  the  end  of  barley-harvefl,  and 
44  of  wheat-harveft  ;  and  dwelt  with  her  mother  in  law. 

44  Then  Naomi  her  mother  in  law  faid  unto  lief,  My  daughter, 
44  fliall  I  not  feek  reft  for  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  ? 
44  And  now  is  not  Boaz  of  our  kindred,  with  whofe  maidens  thou 
44  waft  ?  Behold  he  winnoweth  barley  to  night  in  the  threfhing- 
44  floor.  Wafli  thy  felf  therefore,  and  anoint  thee,  and  put  thy 
44  raiment  upon  thee,  and  get  thee  down  to  the  floor  :  but  make 
44  not  thy  felf  known  unto  the  man,  until  he  fliall  have  done  eat- 
44  ing  and  drinking.  And  it  fliall  be  when  he  lieth  down,  that 
44  thou  flialt  mark  the  place  where  he  fliall  lie,  and  thou  fhalt  go 
44  in,  and  uncover  his  feet,  and  lay  thee  down,  and  he  will  tell 
4 4  thee  what  thou  flialt  do.  And  flie  faid  unto  her,  All  that  thou 
44  fay  ft  unto  me,  I  will  do. 

44  And  fhe  went  down  unto  the  floor,  and  did  according  to  all 
44  that  her  mother  in  law  bade  her.  And  when  Boaz  had  eaten 
4,4  and  drunk,  and  his  heart  was  merry,  he  went  to  lie  down  at 
44  the  end  of  the  heap  of  corn  :  and  flie  came  foftl y,  and  unco- 
44  vered  his  feet,  and  laid  her  down. 

44  And  it  came  to  pafs  at  midnight,  that  the  man  was  afraid, 
44  and  turned  himfelf :  and  behold,  a  woman  lay  at  his  feet.  And 
44  he  faid,  Who  art  thou  ?  And  flie  anfwered,  I  am  Ruth  thine 
44  handmaid  :  fpread  therefore  thy  fldrt  over  thine  handmaid,  for 
44  thou  art  a  near  kinfman.  And  he  laid,  Blefled  be  thou  of  the 
44  Lord,  my  daughter  :  for  thou  haft  fliewed  more  kindnefs  in 
44  the  latter  end,  than  at  the  beginning,  inafmuch  as  thou  fol- 
44  lowedft  not  young  men,  whether  poor  or  rich.  And  now,  my 
44  daughter,  fear  not,  I  will  do  to  thee  all  that  thou  required :  for 
44  all  the  city  of  my  people  doth  know,  that  thou  art  a  virtuous 
44  woman.  And  now  it  is  true,  that  I  am  thy  near  kinfman :  how- 
44  beit  there  is  a  kinfman  nearer  than  I.  Tarry  this  night,  and  it 
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Iliall  be  in  the  morning,  that  if  he  will  perform  unto  thee  the 
part  ol  a  kinfman,  well,  let  him  do  the  kinlhians  part ;  but  if 
he  will  not  do  the  part  of  a  kinfman  to  thee,  then  will  I  do  the 
part  of  a  kinfman  to  thee,  as  the  Lord  hveth  :  lie  down  until 
<6  the  morning. 

And  hie  lay  at  his  feet  until  the  morning  :  and  Ihe  rofe  up 
before  one  could  know  another.  And  he  faid,  Let  it  not  be 
“  known  that  a  woman  came  into  the  floor.  Alfo  he  laid,  Bring 
“  the  vail  that  thou  hah  upon  thee,  and  hold  it.  And  when  hie 
“  held  it,  he  meafured  fix  meafures  of  barley,  and  laid  it  on  her: 
<c  and  hie  went  into  the  city.  And  when  hie  came  to  her  mo- 
“  ther  in  la w,  Ihe  laid,  Who  art  thou,  my  daughter  ?  And  hie 
“  told  her  all  that  the  man  had  done  to  her.  And  hie  faid,  Thefe 
“  fix  meafures  of  barley  gave  he  me  ;  for  he  faid  to  me,  Go  not 
“  empty  unto  thy  mother  in  law.  Then  faid  hie,  Sit  hill,  my 
“  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will  fall :  for  the 
“  man  will  not  be  in  reft,  until  he  have  hniflied  the  thing  this 
“  day. 

“  Then  went  Boaz  up  to  the  gate,  and  fat  him  down  there  : 
u  and  behold,  the  kinfman  of  whom  Boaz  fpake,  came  by  ;  unto 
“  whom  he  faid,  Ho,  fuch  a  one,  turn  ahde,  fit  down  here, 
tc  And  he  turned  ahde  and  fat  down.  And  he  took  ten  men  of 
“  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  faid,  Sit  ye  down  here.  And  they 
“  fat  down.  And  he  faid  unto  the  kinfman,  Naomi  that  is  come 
“  again  out  of  the  country  of  Moab,  felleth  a  parcel  of  land, 

“  which  was  our  brother  Elimelech’s.  And  I  thought  to  adver- 
“  tife  thee,  faying,  Buy  it  before  the  inhabitants,  and  before  the 
“  elders  of  my  people.  If  thou  wilt  redeem  it,  redeem  it ;  but  if 
“  thou  will  not  redeem  it,  then  tell  me,  that  I  may  know  :  for 
u  there  is  none  to  redeem  it  befides  thee,  and  I  am  after  thee.  And 
“  he  faid,  I  will  redeem  it.  Then  faid  Boaz,  What  day  thou 
4  4  buy  eft  the  held  of  die  hand  of  Naomi,  thou  mull  buy  it  alfo  of 
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44  Ruth  the  Moabitefs,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raife  up  the  name 
44  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance. 

“  And  the  kinfman  faid,  I  cannot  redeem  it  for  my  felf,  left  I  mar 
44  mine  own  inheritance:  redeem  thou  my  right  to  thy  felf,  for  I 
44  cannot  redeem  it.  Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former  time  in 
44  Ifrael,  concerning  redeeming,  and  concerning  changing,  for  to 
44  confirm  all  things :  a  man  plucked  off  his  flioe,  and  gave  it  to 
44  his  neighbour :  and  this  was  a  teftimony  in  Ifrael.  Therefore 
44  the  kinfman  faid  unto  Boaz,  Buy  it  for  thee  :  fo  he  drew  off  his 
44  fhoe. 

44  And  Boaz  faid  unto  the  elders,  and  unto  all  the  people,  Ye  are 
14  witneffes  this  day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that  was  Elimelech’s, 
44  and  all  that  was  Chilioif  s,  and  Mahlon’s,  of  the  hand  of  Naomi. 
44  Moreover,  Ruth  the  Moabitefs,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  have  I 
44  purchafed  to  be  my  wife,  to  raife  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon 
44  his  inheritance,  that  the  name  of  the  dead  be  not  cut  off'  from 
44  among  his  brethren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  place :  ye  are  wit- 
44  neffes  this  day.  And  all  the  people  that  were  in  the  gate,  and 
44  the  elders  faid,  We  are  witneffes:  The  Lord  make  the  woman 
44  that  is  come  into  thine  houfe,  like  Rachel,  and  like  Leah, 
44  which  two  did  build  the  houfe  of  Ifrael :  and  do  thou  worthily 
44  in  Ephratah,  and  be  famous  in  Beth-lehem.  And  let  thy  houfe 
44  be  like  the  houfe  of  Pharez  (whom  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah)  of 
44  the  feed  which  the  Lord  {hall  give  thee  of  this  young  wo- 
44  man. 

44  So,  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  Ihe  was  his  wife  :  and  when  he  went 
44  in  unto  her,  the  Lord  gave  her  conception,  and  {he  bare  a 
44  fon.  And  the  women  faid  unto  Naomi,  BleiTed  be  the  Lord, 
44  which  hath  not  left  thee  this  day  without  a  kinfman,  that  his 
44  name  may  be  famous  in  Ifrael.  And  he  {hall  be  unto  thee  a  re- 
-  44  Borer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nourifher  of  thine  old  age  :  for  thy 

44  daughter  in  law  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee  than 
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44  feven  foils,  hath  born  him.  And  Naomi  took  the  child,  and 
44  laid  it  in  her  bofom,  and  became  nurfe  unto  it  (<?).” 

The  dramatic  mode  is  far  from  pleafing  fo  much  in  relating  bare 
hiilprical  fads.  Take  the  following  example. 

44  Wherefore  Nathan  fpake  unto  Bath-Iheba  the  mother  of  So- 
44  lomon,  faying,  Haft  thou  not  heard  that  Adonijah  the  fon  of 
Haggith  doth  reign,  and  David  our  lord  knoweth  it  not  ?  Now 
44  therefore  come,  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  give  thee  counfel,  that  thou 
44  may  ft  fave  t  ine  own  life,  and  the  life  of  thy  fon  Solomon. 
44  Go,  and  get  thee  in  unto  king  David,  and  fay  unto  him,  Didft 
44  not  tliou,  my  lord  O  king,  fwear  unto  thine  handmaid,  fay- 
44  ing,  All u redly  Solomon  thy  fon  fhall  reign  after  me,  and  he 
44  fhall  fit  upon  my  throne  ?  why  then  doth  Adonijah  reign  ?  Be- 
44  hold,  while  thou  yet  talked  there  with  the  king,  I  will  alfo  come 
44  in  after  thee,  and  confirm  thy  words. 

44  And  Bath-fheba  went  in  unto  the  king,  into  the  chamber : 
44  and  the  king  was  very  old  ;  and  Abifhag  the  Shunammite  mi- 
44  niftered  unto  the  king.  And  Bath-fheba  bowed,  and  did  obei- 
44  fance  unto  the  king  :  and  the  king  faid,  What  wouldfl  thou  ? 
44  And  flie  faid  unto  him,  My  lord,  thou  fwareft  by  the  Lord 
44  thy  God  unto  thine  handmaid,  faying,  AiTuredly  Solomon  thy 
44  fon  fhali  reign  after  me,  and  he  fhall  fit  upon  my  throne  :  and 
44  now  behold,  Adonijah  rdgneth  ;  and  now  my  lord  the  king, 
44  thou  knoweft  it  not.  And  he  hath  flain  oxen,  and  fat  cattle, 
44  and  flieep  in  abundance,  and  hath  called  all  the  fons  of  the 
44  king,  and  Abiathar  the  prieft,  and  Joab  the  captain  of  the  hoft : 
44  but  Solomon  thy  fervant  hath  he  not  called.  And  thou,  my 
44  lord  O  king,  the  eyes  of  all  Ifrael  are  upon  thee,  that  thou 
44  fhouldfl  tell  them  who  fhall  fit  on  the  throne  of  my  lord  the 
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44  king  after  him.  Otherwife  it  fhall  come  to  pafs,  when  my  lord 
“  the  king  fhall  fleep  with  his  fathers,  that  1  and  my  foil  Solo- 
44  mon  lhall  be  counted  offenders. 

“  And  lo,  while  flie  yet  talked  with  the  king,  Nathan  the  pro- 
“  phet  alfo  came  in.  And  they  told  the  king,  faying,  Behold, 
“  Nathan  the  prophet.  And  when  he  was  come  in  before  the 
4 4  king,  he  bowed  himfelf  before  the  king  with  his  face  to  the 
“  ground.  And  Nathan  faid,  My  lord  O  king,  hall  thou  faid, 
“  Adonijah  fhall  reign  after  me,  and  he  fhall  fit  upon  my  throne? 
“  For  he  is  gone  down  this  day,  and  hath  flain  oxen,  and  fit 
“  cattle,  and  fheep  in  abundance,  and  hath  called  all  the  king’s 
“  fons,  and  the  captains  of  the  hod,  and  Abiathar  the  pried  ;  and 
4 4  behold,  they  eat  and  drink  before  him,  and  fay,  God  five 
44  king  Adonijah.  But  me,  even  me  thy  fervant,  and  Zadok  the 
44  pried,  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada,  and  thy  fervant  Solo- 
44  mon  hath  he  not  called.  Is  this  thing  done  by  my  lord  the  king, 
44  and  thou  had  not  die  wed  it  unto  thy  fervant,  who  fhould  fit  on 
4  4  the  throne  of  my  lord  the  king  after  him  ? 

44  Then  king  David  anfwered  and  faid,  Call  me  Bath-fheba  : 
44  and  fhe  came  into  the  king’s  prefence,  and  dood  before  the 
44  king.  And  the  king  fware,  and  fiid,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  that 
44  hath  redeemed  my  foul  out  of  all  didrefs,  even  as  I  fware  un- 
44  to  thee  by  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  faying,  Affuredly  Solomon 
44  thy  fon  diall  reign  after  me,  and  he  fhall  ft  upon  my  throne 
44  in  my  dead  ;  even  fo  will  I  certainly  do  this  day.  Then  Bath- 
44  fheba  bowed  with  her  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  reverence  to 
44  the  king,  and  faid,  Let  my  lord  king  David  live  for  ever. 

44  And  king  David  faid,  Call  me  Zadok  the  pried,  and  Nathan 
44  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada.  And  they  came 
44  before  the  king.  The  king  alfo  faid  unto  them,  Take  with  you 
44  the  fervants  of  your  lord,  and  caufe  Solomon  my  fon  to  ride 
44  upon  mine  own  mule,  .and  bring  him  down  to  Gihon.  And 
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“  let  Zadok  the  pried,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  anoint  him  there 
“  king  over  Ifrael :  and  blow  ye  with  the  trumpet,  and  fay,  God 
“  five  king  Solomon.  Then'ye  Ihall  come  up  after  him,  that  he 
44  may  come  and  fit  upon  my  throne;  for  he  Ihall  be  king  in  my 
44  dead:  and  1  have  appointed  him  to  be  ruler  over  Ifrael,  and  o- 
44  ver  Judah.  And  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada  anfwered  the 
“  king,  arid  faid,  Amen:  the  Lord  God  of  my  lord  the  king  fay 
“  fo  too.  As  the  Lord  hath  been  with  my  lord  the  king,  even  fo 
“  be  he  with  Solomon,  and  make  his  throne  greater  then  the  throne 
“  of  my  lord  king  David.  So  Zadok  the  pried,  and  Nathan  the 
44  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethites 
44  and  the  Pelethites,  went  down,  and  caufed  Solomon  to  ride  up- 
44  on  king  David  s  mule,  and  brought  him  to  Gihon.  And  Zadok 
44  the  pried  took  an  horn  of  oyl  out  of  the  tabernacle,  and  anoint- 
44  ed  Solomon :  and  they  blew  the  trumpet,  and  all  the  people 
44  faid,  God  five  king  Solomon.  And  all  the  people  came  up  af- 
44  ter  him,  and  the  people  piped  with  pipes,  and  rejoyced  with 
44  great  joy,  fo  that  the  earth  rent  with  the  found  of  them. 

44  And  Adonijah,  and  all  the  gueds  that  were  with  him,  heard 
44  it,  as  they  had  made  an  end  of  eating  :  and  when  Joab  heard 

44  the  found  of  the  trumpet,  he  laid,  Wherefore  is  this  noife  of 

\ 

44  the  city,  being  in  an  uprore  ?  And  while  he  yet  fpake,  behold, 
44  Jonathan  the  fon  of  Abiathar  the  pried  came,  and  Adonijah 
44  faid  unto  him,  Come  in,  for  thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and 
44  bringed  good  tidings.  And  Jonathan  anfwered  and  faid  to  A- 
44  donijah,  Verily  our  lord  king  David  hath  made  Solomon  king. 
44  And  the  king  has  fent  with  him  Zadok  the  pried,  and  Nathan 
44  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada,  and  the  Chere- 
44  thites,  and  the  Pelethites,  and  they  have  caufed  him  to  ride  up- 
44  on  the  king’s  mule.  And  Zadok  the  pried,  and  Nathan  the 
44  prophet  have  anointed  him  king  in  Gihon  :  and  they  are  come 
44  up  from  thence  rejoycing,  fo  that  the  city  rang  again  :  this  is 
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“  the  noife  that  ye  have  heard.  And  alfo  Solomon  fitteth  on  the 
“  throne  of  the  kingdom.  And  moreover  the  king’s  fervants 
“  came  to  blefs  our  lord  king  David,  faying,  God  make  the  name 
“  of  Solomon  better  than  thy  name,  and  make  his  throne  great- 
“  er  than  thy  throne  :  and  the  king  bowed  himfeif  upon  the  bed. 
“  And  alfo  thus  faid  the  king,  Blelfed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael, 
“  which  hath  given  one  to  lit  on  my  throne  this  day,  mine  eyes 
“  even  feeing  it.  And  all  the  guefts  that  were  with  Adonijah 
“  were  afraid,  and  rofe  up,  and  went  every  man  his  way  (a)”. 

In  the  example  here  given  are  found  frequent  repetitions  ;  not 
however  by  the  fame  perfon,  but  by  different  perfons  who  have 
occafion  in  the  courfe  of  the  llory  to  fay  the  fame  things  ;  which 
is  natural  in  the  dramatic  mode,  where  things  are  reprefented  pre- 
cifely  as  they  were  tranfacled.  In  that  view,  Homer’s  repetitions 
are  a  beauty,  not  a  blemilh  ;  for  they  are  confined  to  the  drama¬ 
tic  part,  and  never  occur  in  the  narrative. 

But  the  dramatic  mode  of  compofition,  however  pleafing, 
is  tedious  and  intolerable  in  a  long  hillory.  In  the  progrefs 
of  fociety  new  appetites  and  new  pafiions  arife  ;  men  come  to 
be  involved  with  each  other  in  various  connections  ;  incidents 
and  events  multiply,  and  hillory  becomes  intricate  by  an  end- 
lefs  variety  of  circumllances.  Dialogue  accordingly  is  more  fpa- 
ringly  ufed,  and  in  hillory  plain  narration  is  mixed  with  it. 
Narration  is  as  it  were  the  ground-work,  and  dialogue  is  railed 
upon  it,  like  flowers  in  embroidery.  Homer  is  admitted  by  all  to 
be  the  great  mailer  in  that  mode  of  compofition.  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfect  in  that  refpeH  than  the  Iliad.  The  Odylfey  is  far  in¬ 
ferior  ;  and  to  guard  myfelf  againll  the  cenfure  of  the  blind  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Homer,  a  tribe  extremely  formidable,  I  call  to  my 
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aid  a  celebrated  critic,  whofe  fuperior  tafte  and  judgement  never 
has  been  difputed.  “  The  Odylfey,”  lays  Longinus,  “  fhows 
“  how  natural  it  is  for  a  writer  of  a  great  genius,  in  his  decli- 
“  ning  age,  to  fink  down  to  fabulous  narration  ;  for  that  Homer 
“  compofed  the  Odylfey  after  the  Iliad  is  evident  from  many 
“  circumftances.  As  the  Iliad  was  compofed  while  his  genius 
“  was  in  its  greateft  vigour,  the  ftrucfture  of  that  work  is  drama- 
“  tic  and  full  of  action ;  the  Odylfey,  on  the  contrary,  is  moltly  em- 
“  ploy’d  in  narration,  proceeding  from  the  coldnefs  of  old  age. 

In  that  later  compolition,  Homer  may  be  compared  to  the  fet- 
“  ting  fun,  which  has  dill  the  fame  greatnefs,  but  not  the  fame 
“  ardor  or  force.  We  fee  not  in  the  Odylfey  that  fublime  of  the 
“  Iliad  which  conftantly  proceeds  in  the  fame  animated  tone, 
“  that  ftrong  tide  of  motions  and  palfions  flowing  fucceflively  like 
•  ‘  waves  in  a  florm.  But  Homer,  like  the  ocean,  is  great,  even 
“  when  he  ebbs,  and  lofes  himfelf  in  narration  and  incredible 
“  fldlions  ;  witnefs  his  defeription  of  tempefts,  the  adventures  of 
Ulyfles  with  Polyphemus  the  Cyclops,  and  many  others 
The  narrative  mode  came  in  time  fo  to  prevail,  that  in  a  long 
chain  of  hiftory,  the  writer  commonly  leaves  off  dialogue  altogether. 
Early  writers  of  that  kind  appear  to  have  very  little  judgement  in 
diftinguilhing  capital  facls  from  minute  circumftances,  fuch  as  can 
be  fupply’d  by  the  reader  without  being  mentioned.  The  hiftory 
of  the  Trojan  war  by  Dares  Phrygius  is  a  curious  inftance  of  that 
cold  and  creeping  manner  of  compolition.  Take  the  following 
palfage.  Hercules  having  made  a  defeent  upon  Troy,  flew  King 


*  The  Pilgrim's  Progrcfs  and  Robin  fin  Crvfoe ,  great  favourites  of  the  vulgar,  are 
compofed  in  a  ftyle  enlivened  like  that  of  Homer  by  a  proper  mixture  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  and  narrative  ;  and  upon  that  account  chiefly  have  been  tranflated  into  fe* 
veral  European  languages. 
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Laomedon,  and  made  a  prefent  of  Hedone,  the  King’s  daughter, 
to  Telamon  his  companion.  Priamus,  who  fucceeded  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Troy  upon  the  death  of  his  father  Laomedon,  fent  An  te¬ 
nor  to  demand  his  dder  Hefione.  Our  author  proceeds  in  the 
following  manner.  44  Antenor,  as  commanded  by  Priamus,  took 
44  flipping,  and  failed  to  Magneda,  where  Peleus  redded.  Peleus 
44  entertained  him  hofpitably  three  days,  and  the  fourth  day 
4 4  demanded  whence  he  came.  Antenor  Paid,  that  he  was 
44  ordered  by  Priamus  to  demand  from  the  Greeks,  that  they 
44  fhould  reftore  Hefione.  When  Peleus  heard  this  he  was  angry, 
44  becaufe  it  concerned  his  family,  Telamon  being  his  brother  ; 
44  and  ordered  the  ambaffador  to  depart.  Antenor,  without  dt- 
44  lay,  retired  to  his  {hip,  and  {ailed  to  Salamis,  where  Telamon 
44  rendecl,  and  demanded  of  him,  that  he  fliould  reftore  Hefione 
44  to  her  brother  Priamus  ;  as  it  was  unjuft  to  detain  fo  long  in. 
44  fervitude  a  young  woman  of  royal  birth.  Telamon  anfwered, 
44  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  Priamus  ;  and  that  he  would  not 
44  reftore  what  he  had  received  as  a  reward  for  his  valour  ;  and 
44  ordered  Antenor  to  leave  the  idand.  Antenor  went  to  Achaia  ; 
44  and  failing  from  thence  to  Caftor  and  Pollux,  demanded  of 
44  them  to  fatisfy  Priamus,  by  reftoring  to  him  his  dfter  Hefione. 
44  Caftor  and  Pollux  denied  that  they  had  done  any  injury  to  Pri- 
44  amus,  but  that  Laomedon  had  drft  injured  them  ;  ordering 
44  Antenor  to  depart.  From  thence  he  failed  to  Neftor  in  Pylus, 
44  telling  him  the  caufe  of  his  coming  ;  which  when  Neftor  heard, 
44  he  begun  to  exclaim,  how  Antenor  durlt  fet  his  foot  in  Greece, 
44  feeing  the  Greeks  were  drft  injured  by  the  Phrygians.  When. 
*4  Antenor  found  that  he  had  obtained  nothing,  and  that  Pri- 
44  amus  was  contumelioudy  treated,  he  went  on  fhipboard,  and 
44  returned  home.”  The  Roman  hiftories  before  the  time  of  Ci¬ 
cero  are  chronicles  merely.  Cato,  Fabius,  Pictor,  and  Pifo,  con¬ 
fined 
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fined  themfelves  to  naked  finds  (a).  In  the  Aiigvjia  Hijloritt  f crip- 
tores  we  find  nothing  but  a  jejune  narrative  of  fads,  commonly 
of  very  little  moment,  concerning  a  degenerate  people,  without  a 
fingle  incident  that  can  roufe  the  imagination,  or  exercife  the 
judgement.  The  monkilh  hifiories  are  all  of  them  compofed  in 
the  fiime  manner  *. 

The  dry  narrative  manner  being  very  little  interefling  or  agree¬ 
able,  a  tafle  for  embellifhment  prompted  fome  writers  to  be  copious 
and  verbofe.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  in  the  1 2th  century  compofed 
in  Latin  a  hiftory  of  Denmark,  furprifingly  pure  at  that  early 
period,  is  extremely  verbofe  and  full  of  tautologies.  Such  a  flyle, 
at  any  rate  unpleafant,  is  intolerable  in  a  modern  tongue,  before 
it  is  enriched  with  a  flock  of  phrafes  for  expreffing  aptly  the  great 
variety  of  incidents  that  enter  into  hiflory.  Take  the  following 
example  out  of  an  endlefs  number.  '  Henry  VII.  of  England,  ha¬ 
ving  the  young  Queen  of  Naples  in  view  for  a  wife,  deputed 
three  men  in  charader  of  ambafiadors,  to  vifit  her,  and  to  anfucer 
certain  quejlions  contained  in  curious  and  exquifite  injlruftions  for  ta¬ 
king  a  furvey  of  her  perfon ,  complexion ,  £y>c.  as  exprefTed  by  Bacon 
in  his  life  of  that  prince.  One  of  the  inftrudions  was,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  pidure  of  the  Queen ;  which  one  would  think  could  not  re- 


*  Euripides,  in  his  Phoenicians,  introduces  Oedipus,  under  fentence  of  banifh- 
ment  and  blind,  calling  for  his  ftaff,  his  daughter  Antigone  putting  it  in  his  hand, 
and  directing  every  Hep,  to  keep  him  from  Humbling.  Such  minute  circumftan- 
ces,  like  what  are  frequent  in  Puchardfon’s  novels,  tend  indeed  to  make  the  reader 
conceive  himfelf  to  be  a  fpedtator  ( b )  :  but  whether  that  advantage  be  not  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  languor  of  a  creeping  narrative,  may  be  juftly  doubted. 

(a)  Cicero  De  Oratore,  lib.  2.  No  5. 

{b)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  2.  part  1.  fedt.  7. 
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quire  many  words ;  yet  behold  the  inflrucftion  itfelf.  44  The 
‘  King’s  laid  fervants  lhall  alfo,  at  their  comyng  to  the  parties  of 
4  Spayne,  diligently  enquere  for  fome  conynge  paynter  having 
1  good  experience  in  making  and  paynting  of  vifages  and  por- 
‘  tretures,  and  fuche  oon  they  lhall  take  with  them  to  the  place 
4  where  the  faid  Quunis  make  their  abode,  to  the  intent  that  the 
4  faid  paynter  maye  draw  a  picture  of  the  vifage  and  femblance 
c  of  the  faid  young  Quine,  as  like  unto  her  as  it  can  or  may  be 
c  conveniently  doon,  which  piflure  and  image  they  lhall  fubftan- 
4  tially  note,  and  marke  in  every  pounte  and  circumltance,  foo  that 
4  it  agree  in  limilitude  and  likeneffe  as  near  as  it  may  podible  to 
4  the  veray  vifage,  countenance,  and  femblance  of  the  faid  Quine ; 

4  and  in  cafe  they  may  perceyve  that  the  paynter,  at  the  furlt 
4  or  fecond  making  thereof,  hath  not  made  the  fame  perfaite  to 
4  her  limilytude  and  likeneffe,  or  that  he  hath  omitted  any  fe- 
4  ture  or  circumflance,  either  in  colours,  or  other  proporcions 
4  of  the  faid  vifage,  then  they  lhall  caufe  the  fame  paynter,  or 
4  fome  other  the  moll  conyng  paynter  that  they  can  gete,  foo 
4  oftentimes  to  renewe  and  reforme  the  fame  picture,  till  it  be 
4  made  perfaite,  and  agreeable  in  every  behalfe,  with  the  very 
4  image  and  vifage  of  the  faid  Quine  After  this  fpecimen  fo 
much  to  his  Lordfhip’s  talle,  one  will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  flat- 


*  The  following  paffage,  copied  from  an  Edinburgh  news-paper,  may  almoft  ri¬ 
val  this  eloquent  piece.  After  obferving  that  the  froft  was  intenfe,  which,  fays  the 
writer,  renders  travelling  very  dangerous  either  in  town  or  country,  he  proceeds 
thus.  “  We  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  Ihopkeepers,  and  thofe  whofe  houfos 
“  are  clofe  upon  the  ftreets  or  lanes,  to  fcatter  allies  oppohte  to  their  doors,  as  it 
“  may  be  a  means  of  preventing  paflengers  from  falling,  which  they  are  in  great 
“  danger  of  doing  at  prefent,  from  the  flippinefs  of  the  ilreets,  where  that  practice 
“  is  not  followed.” 
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nefs  of  the  hiftorical  ftyle  during  that  period.  By  that  flatnefs  of 
ftyle  his  Lordlhip’s  hiflory  of  Henry  VII.  finks  below  the  gravity 
and  dignity  of  hiflory  ;  particularly  in  his  fimiles,  metaphors, 
and  allufions,  not  lefs  diflant  than  flat.  Of  Perkin  Warbeck  and 
his  followers  he  fays,  44  that  they  were  now  like  fand  without 
44  lime,  ill  bound  together.”  Again,  44  But  Perkin,  advifed  to 
44  keep  his  fire,  which  hitherto  burned  as  it  were  upon  green 
44  wood,  alive  with  continual  blowing,  failed  again  into  Ireland.” 
Again,  44  As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not  common- 
4 4  ly  ftirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough,  fo  this  people  did 
44  light  upon  two  ringleaders  or  captains.”  Again,  fpeaking  of 
the  Cornifh  infurgents,  and  of  the  caufes  that  inflamed  them, 
44  But  now  thefe  bubbles  by  much  ftirring  began  to  meet,  as  they 
44  ufed  to  do  on  the  top  of  water.”  Again,  fpeaking  of  Perkin, 
44  And  as  it  fareth  with  fmoak,  that  never  lofeth  itfelf  till  it  be  at 
44  the  higheft,  he  did  now  before  his  end  raife  his  ftile,  intytling 
44  himfelf  no  more  Richard  Duke  of  York,  but  Richard  the 
44  Fourth,  King  of  England.”  He  defcends  fometimes  fo  low  as 
to  play  upon  words  ;  witnefs  the  following  fpeech  made  for  Perkin 
to  the  King  of  Scotland.  44  High  and  mighty  King  !  your  Grace 
44  may  be  pleafed  benignly  to  bow  your  ears  to  hear  the  tragedy 
44  of  a  young  man  that  by  right  ought  to  hold  in  his  hand  the 
44  ball  of  a  kingdom,  but  by  fortune  is  made  himfelf  a  ball,  tofted 
44  from  mifery  to  mifery,  and  from  place  to  place.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  ftrangely  forced  allufion.  Talking  of  Margaret  Duchefs 
of  Burgundy,  who  had  patronized  Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin 
Warbeck,  he  fays,  44  It  is  the^ftrangeft  thing  in  the  world,  that 
44  the  Lady  Margaret  fhoulcl  now,  when  other  women  give  over 
44  child-bearing,  bring  furth  two  fuch  monfters,  being,  at  birth, 
44  not  of  nine  or  ten  months,  but  of  many  years.  And  whereas 
44  other  natural  mothers  bring  furth  children  weak,  and  not  able 
44  to  help  themfelves,  Ihe  bringeth  furth  tall  ftriplings,  able,  foon 
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“  after  their  coming  into  the  world,  to  bid  battle  to  mighty 
“  kings.”  I  fhould  not  have  given  fo  many  inftances  of  puerilities 
in  compofition,  were  they  not  the  performance  of  a  great  philofo- 
pher.  Low  indeed  mull  have  been  the  tafte  of  that  age  when  it 
infected  its  greateft  genius. 

The  perfection  of  hiftorical  compofition,  which  writers  at  laffc 
attain  to  after  wandering  through  various  imperfeCt  modes,  is  a 
relation  of  interefting  faCts  connected  with  their  motives  and  confe- 
quences.  A  hiftory  of  that  kind  is  truly  a  chain  of  caufes  and  ef¬ 
fects.  The  hiftory  of  Thucydides,  and  ftill  more  that  of  Tacitus, 
are  fliining  inftances  of  that  mode. 

A  language  in  its  original  poverty,  being  deficient  in  ftrength 
and  variety,  has  nothing  at  command  for  enforcing  a  thought  but 
to  redouble  the  exprefhon.  Inftances  are  without  number  in  the 
Old  Teftament.  “  And  they  fay,  How  doth  God  know,  and  is 
“  there  knowledge  in  the  Moft  High  ?”  Again,  “  Thus  fhalt  thou 
“  fay  to  the  houfe  of  Jacob,  and  tell  to  the  children  of  Ifrael.” 
Again,  “  I  will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  and  an  adverfary 
“  unto  thine  adverfaries.”  Again,  “  To  know  wifdom  and  in- 
“  ftruCtion,  to  perceive  the  words  of  underftanding,  to  receive  the 
“  inftruCtion  of  wifdom.”  “  She  lay  eth  her  hands  to  the  fpindle, 
“  and  her  hands  hold  the  diftaff.”  “  Put  away  from  thee  a  fro- 
iC  ward  mouth,  and  perverfe  lips  put  far  from.  thee.  Let  thine 
“  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eye-lids  look  flraight  before 
“  thee.” 

Eloquence  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  art  of  literary  compofi¬ 
tion  ;  for  till  the  latter  was  improved,  there  were  no  models  for 
fludying  the  former.  Cicero’s  oration  for  Rofcius  is  compofed  in 
a  ftyle  diffufe  and  highly  ornamented  ;  which,  fays  Plutarch,  was 
univerfally  approved,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  ftyle  of  Alia,  in¬ 
troduced  into  Rome  with  its  luxury,  was  in  high  vogue.  Rut  Ci¬ 
cero,  in  a  journey  to  Greece,  where  he  leifurely  ftudied  Greek  au- 
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thors,  was  taught  to  prune  off  fuperfluities,  and  to  purify  his 
ftyle,  which  he  did  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  He  introdu¬ 
ced  into  his  native  tongue  a  fweetnefs,  a  grace,  a  majefty,  that 
furprifed  the  world,  and  even  the  Romans  themfelves.  Cicero 
obferves  with  great  regret,  that  if  ambition  for  power  had  not 
drawn  Julius  Caefar  from  the  bar  to  command  legions,  he  would 
have  become  the  moil  complete  orator  in  the  world.  So  partial 
are  men  to  the  profefiion  in  which  they  excel.  Eloquence  tri¬ 
umphs  in  a  popular  affembly,  makes  fome  figure  in  a  court  of  law 
compofed  of  many  judges ;  very  little  where  there  is  but  a  fingle 
judge,  and  none  at  all  in  a  defpotic  government.  Eloquence  fiou- 
rilhed  in  the  republics  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  ;  and  makes  fome 
figure  at  prefent  in  a  Britifh  houfe  of  Commons. 

The  Greek  ftage  has  been  jultly  admired  among  all  polite  na¬ 
tions.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  in  particular  are 
by  all  critics  held  to  be  perfect  in  their  kind,  excellent  models  for 
imitation,  but  far  above  rivallhip.  If  the  Greek  ftage  was  fo 
early  brought  to  maturity,  it  is  a  phenomenon  not  a  little  lingular 
in  the  progrefs  of  arts.  The  Greek  tragedy  made  a  rapid  piogrefs 
from  Thefpes  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  whofe  compofitions  are 
indeed  the  moft  complete  that  ever  were  exhibited  in  Greece  :  but 
whether  they  be  really  fuch  mafterpieces  as  is  generally  thought, 
will  admit  fome  doubt.  The  fubject  is  curious  :  and  I  hope  the 
candid  reader  will  give  attention  to  what  follows. 

No  human  voice  could  fill  the  Greek  theatre,  which  was  fo  fpa- 
eious  as  to  contain  feveral  thoufands  without  crowding.  A  brafs 
pipe  was  invented  to  ftrengthen  the  voice  ;  but  that  invention 
fuppreffed  the  melody  of  pronunciation,  by  confining  the  voice  to 
a  harfh  monotony.  The  pipe  was  not  the  only  unpleafant  cir- 
cumftance  :  every  adtor  wore  a  mafk  ;  for  what  end  or  purpofe,  is 
not  explained.  It  may  be  true,  that  the  expreffions  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance  could  not  be  diftindtiy  feen  by  thofe  who  occupied  the 
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back  rows  ;  and  a  mafic  poflibly  was  thought  neceflary  in  order  to 
put  all  the  citizens  upon  a  level.  But  without  prying  into  the 
caufe,  let  us  only  figure  an  adtor  with  a  mafic  and  a  pipe.  He 
may  reprefent  tolerably  a  fimple  incident  or  plain  thought,  fuch  as 
are  the  materials  of  an  Italian  opera  ;  but  the  voice,  countenance, 
and  geftures,  are  indifpenfable  in  exprefiing  refined  fentiments, 
and  the  more  delicate  tones  of  pafiion. 

Where  then  lies  the  charm  in  ancient  tragedies  that  captivated 
all  ranks  of  men  ?  Greek  tragedies  are  more  adlive  than  fenti- 
mental :  they  contain  many  fenfible  refledlions  on  morals,  man¬ 
ners,  and  upon  life  in  general  j  but  no  fentiments  except  what  are 
plain  and  obvious.  The  fubjedts  are  of  the  fimplefl  kind,  fuch  as 
give  rife  to  the  pafiions  of  hope,  fear,  love,  hatred,  envy,  and  re¬ 
venge,  in  their  moil  ordinary  exertions  :  no  intricate  nor  delicate 
fituation  to  occafion  any  lingular  emotion  ;  no  gradual  fwelling 
and  fubfiding  of  pafiion  ;  and  feldom  any  confli<5t  between  differ¬ 
ent  pafiions.  I  would  not  however  be  underftood  as  meaning  to 
depreciate  Greek  tragedies.  They  are  indeed  wonderful  produc¬ 
tions  of  genius,  confidering  that  the  Greeks  at  that  period  were 
but  beginning  to  emerge  from  roughnefs  and  barbarity  into  a 
tafte  for  literature.  The  compofitions  of  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  muft  have  been  highly  relifhed  among  a  people  who 
had  no  idea  of  any  tiling  more  perfect.  We  judge  by  comparifon, 
and  every  work  is  held  to  be  perfe<5t  that  has  no  rival.  It  ought  at 
the  fame  time  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  it  was  not  the  dialogue 
which  chiefly  enchanted  the  Athenians,  nor  variety  in  the  pafiions 
reprefented,  nor  perfedtion  in  the  adtors,  but  machinery  and  pom¬ 
pous  decoration,  joined  with  exquifite  mufic.  That  thefe  parti¬ 
culars  were  carried  to  the  greateft  height,  we  may  with  certainty 
conclude  from  the  extravagant  fums  bellow’d  on  them  :  the  exhi¬ 
biting  a  Angle  tragedy  was  more  expenfive  to  the  Athenians  than 
their  fleet  or  their  army  in  any  Angle  campaign. 
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One  would  imagine,  however,  that  thefe  compofitions  were  too 
Ample  to  enchant  for  ever  ;  as  variety  in  action,  fentiment,  and 
paflion  is  requiftte,  without  which  the  ftage  will  not  continue 
long  a  favourite  entertainment :  and  yet  we  find  not  a  {ingle  im¬ 
provement  attempted  after  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
This  may  appear  a  matter  of  wonder  at  firft  view.  But  the  won¬ 
der  vanilh.es  upon  confidering,  that  the  manner  of  performance 
prevented  abfolutely  any  improvement.  A  fluctuation  of  paflion 
and  refined  fentiments  would  have  made  no  figure  on  the  Grecian 
ftage.  Imagine  the  difcording  fcene  between  Brutus  and  Caflius 
in  Julius  Caefar  to  be  there  exhibited,  or  the  handkerchief  in  the 
Moor  of  Venice  :  how  flight  would  be  their  effect,  when  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  mafic,  and  through  a  pipe  ?  The  workings  of  na¬ 
ture  upon  the  countenance,  and  the  flections  of  voice  expreflive  of 
various  feelings,  fo  deeply  affecting  in  modern  reprefentation, 
would  have  been  entirely  loft.  If  a  great  genius  had  arifen  with 
talents  for  compofing  a  pathetic  tragedy  in  perfection,  he  would 
have  made  no  figure  in  Greece.  An  edifice  muft  have  been  erected 
of  a  moderate  fize  :  new  actors  muft  have  been  trained  to  act  with 
a  bare  face,  and  to  pronounce  in  their  own  voice.  And  after  all 
there  remained  a  greater  miracle  ftill  to  be  performed,  viz.  a  total 
reformation  of  tafte  in  the  people  of  Athens.  In  one  word,  the 
fimplicity  of  the  Greek  tragedy  was  fuited  to  the  manner  of  act¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  manner  excluded  all  improvements. 

From  thefe  premifles  an  inference  may  with  certainty  be  drawn, 
that  delicacy  of  tafte  and  feeling  were  but  faintly  known  among 
the  Greeks,  even  when  they  made  the  greateft  figure.  Mufic  in¬ 
deed  may  be  fuccefsfully  employ’d  in  a  fentimental  tragedy ; 
but  pomp  and  fplendor  of  performance  avail  nothing.  A  fpeclator 
deeply  affected  is  regardlefs  of  decoration.  I  appeal  to  the  reproving 
fcene  between  Hamlet  and  the  Queen  his  mother  :  does  any  man  of 
tafte  bellow  the  flighted  attention  on  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery  ?  It 
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would  however  be  rafh  to  involve  in  the  fame  cenfure  every  Athe¬ 
nian.  Do  not  pantomime-fhow,  rope-dancing,  and  other  fuch 
fafhionable  fpe&acles,  draw  multitudes  from  the  deepeft  trage¬ 
dies  ?  And  yet  among  us  there  are  perfons  of  tafte  not  a  few,  who 
defpife  fuch  fpe&acles  as  fit  only  for  the  mob,  perfons  who  never 
bow’d  the  knee  to  Baal.  And  if  there  were  fuch  perfons  in  Athens, 
of  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  it  proves  the  fuperiority  of 
their  tafte  :  they  had  no  example  of  more  refined  compofitions 
than  were  exhibited  on  their  ftage  ;  we  have  many. 

With  refpeCt  to  comedy,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Greek  co¬ 
medy  furpaffed  the  tragedy  in  its  progrefs  toward  perfection.  Ho¬ 
race  mentions  three  ftages  of  Greek  comedy.  The  firft  was  well 
fuited  to  the  rough  and  coarfe  manners  of  the  Greeks,  when  Eu- 
polis,  Cratinus,  and  Ariftophanes  wrote.  Thefe  authors  were  not 
afhamed  to  reprefent  on  the  ftage  real  perfons,  not  even  difguifing 
their  names  ;  of  which  we  have  a  flriking  inftance  in  a  comedy  of 
Ariftophanes  called  The  Clouds ,  where  Socrates  is  introduced,  and 
moft  contemptuoufly  treated.  This  fort  of  comedy,  fparing  nei¬ 
ther  gods  nor  men,  was  reftrained  by  the  magifcrates  of  Athens, 
fo  far  as  to  prohibit  perfons  to  be  named  on  the  ftage.  This  led 
writers  to  do  what  is  done  at  prefent :  the  characters  and  manners 
of  known  perfons  were  painted  fo  much  to  the  life,  that  there  could 
be  no  miftake  ;  and  the  fatire  was  indeed  heightened  by  this  re¬ 
gulation  ;  as  it  was  an  additional  pleafure  to  find  out  the  names 
that  were  meant  in  the  reprefentation.  This  was  termed  the 
middle  comedy.  But  as  there  (till  remained  too  great  fcope  for  ob¬ 
loquy  and  licentioufnefs,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  real  events 
or  incidents  to  be  introduced  upon  the  ftage.  This  law  happily 
banifhed  fatire  againfl  individuals,  and  confined  it  to  manners 
and  cuftoms  in  general.  Obedient  to  this  law  are  the  comedies 
of  Menander,  Philemon,  and  Diphiius,  who  flourifhed  about  300 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  And  this  is  termed  the  third  Jlage 
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of  Greek  comedy.  The  comedies  of  Ariftophanes,  which  ftill  re¬ 
main,  err  not  lefs  againft  tafte  than  againft  decency.  But  we  have 
good  ground  to  believe,  that  the  Greek  comedy  was  confiderably 
refined  by  Menander  and  his  cotemporaries  ;  and  we  muft  rely 
upon  collateral  evidence,  becaufe  we  have  very  few  remains  of 
their  works.  Their  works  however  were  far  from  perfection,  if 
we  can  draw  any  conjecture  from  their  imitator  Plautus,  who 
wrote  about  a  century  later.  Plautus  was  a  writer  of  genius  ;  and 
it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  that  his  copies  did  not  fall  much 
fhort  of  the  originals,  at  lead  in  matters  that  can  be  faithfully  co¬ 
pied  ;  and  he  {hows  very  little  art,  either  in  his  compofitions,  or  in 

the  conduct  of  his  pieces.  With  refpedt  to  the  former,  his  plots 
are  wondrous  fimple,  very  little  varied,  and  very  little  interefling. 
The  fubjecft  of  almoft  every  piece  is  a  young  man  in  love  with  a 
mufic-girl,  defiring  to  purchafe  her  from  the  procurer,  and  em¬ 
ploying  a  favourite  flave  to  cheat  his  father  out  of  the  price  ;  and 
the  different  ways  of  accomplifhing  the  cheat,  is  all  the  variety  we 
find.  In  fome  few  of  his  comedies  the  ftory  rifes  to  a  higher  tone, 
the  mufic-girl  being  difcovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  free  man, 
which  removes  every  obftrucftion  to  a  marriage  between  her  and 
her  lover.  In  the  conduct  of  his  pieces  there  is  a  miferable  defecfl 
of  art.  Inftead  of  unfolding  the  fubjecft  in  the  progrefs  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  as  is  done  by  Terence,  and  by  every  modern  writer,  Plau¬ 
tus  introduces  a  perfon  for  no  other  end  but  to  explain  the  ftory 
to  the  audience.  In  one  of  his  comedies,  a  houfehold-god  is  fo 
obliging  as  not  only  to  unfold  the  fubje<fl,  but  to  relate  before¬ 
hand  every  particular  that  is  to  be  reprefented,  not  excepting  the 
cataftrophe.  Did  not  Plautus  know,  that  it  is  pleafant  to  have 
our  curiofity  raifed  about  what  will  happen  next  ?  In  the  courfe 
of  the  adlion,  perfons  are  frequently  introduced  who  are  heard 
talking  to  themfelves  on  the  open  ftreet.  One  would  imagine  the 
Creeks  to  have  been  great  babblers,  when  they  could  not  refrain  fo- 
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liloquies  even  in  public.  Could  Plautus  have  been  fo  artlefs  in 
the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  had  a  more  perfedl  model  been  exhi¬ 
bited  to  him  by  Menander  or  the  other  authors  mentioned  ? 

It  is  obferved  in  Elements  of  Criticifm  (a),  that  when  a  lan¬ 
guage  begins  to  receive  fome  polifh,  and  the  meaning  of  words  is 
tolerably  afeertained,  then  it  is  that  a  play  of  words  comes  to  be 
relifhed.  At  that  period  of  the  Roman  language  Plautus  wrote. 
Elis  wit  confifls  almofl  entirely  in  a  play  of  words,  an  eternal 
jingle,  words  brought  together  that  have  nearly  the  fame  found, 
with  different  meanings,  and  words  of  different  founds  that  have 
the  fame  meaning.  As  the  Greek  language  had  arrived  to  its  per¬ 
fection  many  years  before,  fuch  falfe  wit  may  be  juftly  aferibed 
to  Plautus  himfelf,  not  to  the  Greeks  *  from  whom  he  copied. 
What  was  the  period  of  that  bafiard  wit  in  Greece,  I  know  not ; 
but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  antiquated  in  Homer’s  days,  wit- 
nefs  the  joke  in  the  Odyffey,  where  Ulyffes  impofed  upon  Poly¬ 
phemus  by  calling  himfelf  Koutis  or  No-man.  Nor  feems  it  to 
have  been  antiquated  in  the  days  of  Euripides,  who  in  his  Cyclops 
repeats  the  fame  filly  joke.  The  Roman  genius  foon  purged  their 
compofitions  of  fuch  infantine  beauties  \  for  in  Terence,  who 
wrote  about  fifty  years  later  than  Plautus,  there  is  fcarce  a  veflige 
of  them.  The  dialogue  befide  of  Terence  is  more  natural  and  cor- 
redl,  not  a  word  but  to  the  purpofe  :  Plautus  is  full  of  tautologies, 
and  digreffions  very  little  to  the  purpofe.  In  a  word,  confidering 
the  flow  progrefs  of  arts,  the  Roman  theatre,  from  the  time  of  Plautus 
to  that  of  Terence,  made  as  rapid  a  progrefs  as  perhaps  e  ver  hap¬ 
pened  in  any  country.  Ariftotle  defines  comedy  to  be  an  imitation 
of  light  and  trivial  fubjeeffs  provoking  laughter.  The  comedies  of 
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Plautus  correfpond  accurately  to  that  definition :  thofe  of  Terence 
rife  to  a  higher  tone. 

Befide  the  difadvantages  of  the  mafic  and  pipe  mentioned  above, 
there  are  two  caufes  that  tended  to  keep  back  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  comedy  from  the  perfection  of  its  kind.  The  ffrft  is  the  flow 
progrefs  of  fociety  among  thefe  nations,  occafioned  by  debarring 
the  female  fex  from  it.  Without  a  mixture  of  the  two  fexes  focietv 
can  never  arrive  at  any  degree  of  refinement,  not  to  talk  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  That  mixture  brings  to  light  every  latent  talent  and  every 
variety  of  character.  To  judge  from  ancient  writers,  man  was  a 
very  plain  being.  Tacitus  wrote  when  fociety  between  the  fexes 
was  abundantly  free ;  and  in  no  author  before  him  is  to  be  found 
any  thing  beyond  the  outlines  of  character.  In  ancient  comedies 
there  are  mifers,  lovers,  parafites,  procurers  ;  but  the  individuals  of 
each  clafs  are  cafl  in  the  fame  mould.  In  the  Rudens  of  Plautus,  it  is 
true,  a  mifer  is  painted  with  much  anxiety  about  his  hidden  treafure, 
every  trifling  incident  being  converted  by  him  into  a  caufe  of  fuf- 
picion  ;  but  he  is  Rill  the  fame  mifer  that  is  painted  by  others, 
without  any  fhade  or  fingularity  in  the  character.  Komer  is  the 
only  ancient  that  deferves  to  be  excepted  :  his  heroes  have  all  cou¬ 
rage  ;  but  courage  in  each  is  clearly  of  a  different  kind.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  an  endlefs  variety  of  character  in  the  human  fpecies,  ac¬ 
quired  from  unreftrained  fociety,  has  enabled  the  moderns  to  en¬ 
rich  the  theatre  with  new  characters  without  end.  What  elfe  is  it 
but  defect  of  knowledge  in  the  difpofitions  of  men  that  has  con¬ 
fined  Plautus  and  Terence,  like  the  Italian  comedy,  to  a  very  few 
characters  ? 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  fuperiority  of  Terence  above 
Plautus  in  the  art  of  writing  ;  and  confidering  that  Terence  is  a 
later  writer,  nothing  would  appear  more  natural,  if  they  did  not 
copy  the  fame  originals.  It  may  be  owing  to  genius  that  Terence 
excell’ d  in  purity  of  language,  and  propriety  of  dialogue ;  but  how 
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account  for  his  fuperiority  over  Plautus  in  the  conft  ruction  and 
conduct  of  a  play  ?  It  will  not  certainly  be  thought,  that  Plautus 
would  imitate  the  worft-conftructed  plays,  leaving  the  bed  to  thofe 
who  Ihould  come  after  him.  This  difficulty  has  not  occurred  to 
any  of  the  commentators,  fo  far  as  I  can  recollect.  Had  the 
works  of  Menander  and  of  his  cotemperaries  been  preferved,  they 
probably  would  have  explained  the  myltery ;  which  for  want  of 
that  light  will  probably  remain  a  myftery  for  ever. 

Homer  has  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years  been  held  the 
prince  of  poets.  Such  perfection  in  an  author  who  douriffied  when 
arts  were  far  fhort  of  maturity,  is  furprifmg,  is  miraculous.  An 
author  of  genius  (a)  lias  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  phenomenon  ;  and  I  willingly  acknowledge,  that  he  has 
exerted  much  induftry,  as  well  as  invention  ;  but  in  my  appre- 
henfion  without  giving  much  fatisfadtion.  The  new  light  that  is 
thrown  above  upon  the  Greek  theatre  has  encouraged  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  criticifm  on  the  Iliad,  in  order  to  judge  whether  Homer 
has  fo  far  anticipated  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  nature  as  in  a  very 
early  period  to  have  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  his  art. 

To  form  a  good  writer,  genius  and  judgement  mull  concur. 
Nature  fupplies  the  former  ;  but  to  the  latter  inltrudtion  and  imi¬ 
tation  are  effential.  Shakefpeare  lived  in  an  age  that  afforded  him 
little  opportunity  to  cultivate  or  improve  his  judgement ;  and  tho’ 
inimitable  in  every  article  that  depends  on  genius,  there  are  found 
many  defects  in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  and  in  other  particulars 
that  require  judgement  ripen’d  by  experience.  Plomer  lived  in  a 
rude  age,  little  advanced  in  ufeful  arts,  and  (till  lefs  in  civilization 
and  enlarged  benevolence.  The  nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war 
are  defcribed  by  him  as  in  a  progrefs  from  the  ffiepherd-ftate  to 
that  of  agriculture.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Iliad  of  the 

(* )  Effay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer. 
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mod  eminent  men  being  diepherds.  Andromache  in  particular  (4) 
mentions  feven  of  her  brethren  who  were  {lain  by  Achilles  as  they 
tended  their  father’s  flocks  and  herds.  In  that  date,  garments  of 
woollen  cloth  were  nfed ;  but  the  {kins  of  beads,  the  original  clo¬ 
thing,  were  dill  worn  as  an  upper  garment :  every  chief  in  the  Iliad 
appears  in  that  drefs.  Such  indeed  was  the  dmplicity  of  this  early 
period,  that  a  black  ewe  was  promifed  by  each  chief  to  the  man 
who  would  undertake  to  be  a  fpy.  In  times  of  fuch  dmplicity,  lite¬ 
rature  could  not  be  far  advanced ;  and  it  is  a  great  doubt,  whether 
there  was  at  that  time  a  dngle  poem  of  the  epic  kind  for  Homer 
to  imitate  or  improve  upon.  Homer  is  undoubtedly  a  wonderful 
genius,  perhaps  the  greated  that  ever  exided  :  his  dre,  and  the 
bolclnefs  of  his  conceptions,  are  inimitable.  But  in  that  early  age 
it  would  fall  little  fhort  of  a  real  miracle,  to  dnd  fuch  ripenefs  of 
judgement,  and  correftnefs  of  execution,  as  in  modern  writers  are 
the  fruits  of  long  experience,  and  progredive  improvements,  du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  many  centuries.  Homer  is  far  from  being  fo 
ripe,  or  fo  correct.  I  diall  mention  but  two  or  three  particulars  ; 
for  to  dwell  upon  the  imperfections  of  fo  eminent  an  author  is  not 
pleafant.  The  drd  is,  that  he  reduces  his  heroes  to  be  little  better 
than  puppets.  Not  one  of  them  performs  an  action  of  eclat,  but 
with  the  adidance  of  fome  deity  :  even  Achilles  himfelf  is  every 
where  aided  by  fuperior  powers.  It  is  Jupiter  who  infpires  Heftor 
with  boldnefs  to  perform  the  illudrious  aftions  that  are  fo  dnely 
defcribed  in  the  15th  book;  and  it  is  Jupiter  who,  changing  ddes, 
fills  his  heart  with  difmay.  Glaucus,  defperately  wounded,  fup- 
plicates  Apollo,  is  miraculoudy  healed,  and  returns  to  the  battle 
prefeftly  found.  Hector,  druck  to  the  ground  with  a  done,  and 
at  the  point  of  giving  up  the  ghod,  is  cured  by  Apollo,  and  fent 
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back  to  the  battle  with  redoubled  vigour.  Homer  refembles  a  feed 
of  Cliriflians,  who  hold,  that  a  man  can  do  nothing  of  himfelf. 
but  that  God  does  all.  Can  Homer’s  admirers  be  fo  blind  as  not 
to  perceive,  that  this  fort  of  machinery  detracts  from  the  dignity 
of  his  heroes,  renders  them  lefs  interefting,  and  lefs  worthy  of 
admiration  ?  Homer  however  is  defervedly  fuch  a  favourite  that 
we  are  prone  to  admit  any  excufe.  In  days  of  ignorance,  people 
are  much  addicted  to  the  marvellous.  Homer  himfelf,  it  may  be 
juftly  fuppofed,  was  infected  with  that  weaknefs  ;  and  he  certainly 
knew  that  his  hearers  would  be  enchanted  with  every  thing  won¬ 
derful  and  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature.  Another  particu¬ 
lar  is  his  digreffions  without  end,  which  draw  our  attention  from 
the  principal  fubjeCt.  I  wifli  as  good  an  apology  could  be  made  for 
them.  Diomedes  (a),  for  inifance,  meeting  with  Glaucus  in  the  field 
of  battle, -and  doubting  from  his  majeftic  air  whether  he  might  not 
be  an  immortal,  enquires  who  he  was,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
fight  with  a  god.  Glaucus  lays  hold  of  this  very  flight  opportuni¬ 
ty,  in  the  very  heat  of  action,  to  give  a  long  hiflory  of  his  family. 
In  the  mean  time  the  reader’s  patience  is  put  to  a  trial,  and  his 
ardor  cools.  Agamemnon  (b)  defiring  advice  how  to  refill  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  Diomedes  fprings  forward  ;  but  before  he  offers  advice, 
gives  the  hiflory  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  of  their  characters,  in 
a  long  train.  And  after  all,  what  was  the  fage  advice  that  requi¬ 
red  fuch  a  preface  ?  It  was,  that  Agamemnon  fhould  exhort  the 
Greeks  to  fight  bravely.  At  any  rate,  was  Diomedes  fo  little 
known  as  to  make  it  proper  to  fufpend  the  aCtion  at  fo  critical 
a  junClure  for  a  genealogical  hiflory  ?  There  Is  a  third  particular 
which  j.uftly  merits  cenfure ;  and  that  is  an  endlefs  number  of  mi™ 
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nute  circumftances,  efpecially  in  the  defcription  of  battles,  where 
they  are  the  mofl  improper.  One  capital  beauty  of  an  epic  poem 
is  the  feleClion  of  inch  incidents  and  circumftances  as  make  a  deep 
impreflion,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  familiar  (a). 
An  account  of  a  fmgle  battle  employs  the  whole  fifth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  and  a  great  part  of  the  fixth  :  yet  in  the  whole  there  is  no 
■general  addon  ;  but  unknown  warriors,  whom  we  never  heard  of 
before,  killed  at  a  diftance  with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin  ;  and  every 
wound  defcribcd  with  anatomical  accuracy.  The  whole  feven- 
teenth  book  is  employ’d  in  the  conteft  about  the  dead  body  of  Pa- 
troclus,  fluffed  with  minute  circumftances  below  the  dignity  of 
an  epic  poem.  In  fuch  fcenes  the  reader  is  fatigued  with  endlefs 
particulars  ;  and  has  nothing  to  fupport  him  but  the  melody  of 
Homer  s  verfification.  Gratitude  would  prompt  one  to  apologife 
for  an  author  who  affords  fo  much  pleafure  :  the  only  apology  I 
.can  think  of  for  the  particulars  lafl  mentioned  is,  that  Homer  had 
no  good  models  to  copy  after  ;  and  that  without  good  models  it  is 
in  vain  to  expeCl  maturity  of  judgement.  In  a  word,  Homer  was 
a  blazing  flar,  and  the  more  to  be  admired  becaufe  he  blazed  in  an 
obfcure  age.  But  that  he  fhould  in  no  degree  be  tainted  wuth  the 
imperfections  of  fuch  an  age  is  a  wild  thought :  it  is  fcarce  pofi- 
fible,  but  by  fuppofing  him  to  be  more  than  man. 

Particular  caufes  that  advance  the  progrefs  of  fine  arts,  as  well  as 
of  ufeful  arts,  are  mentioned  in  the  firft  part  of  this  Sketch,  and 
to  thefe  I  refer. 

Having  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  toward  maturity  in 
a  fummary  way,  the  decline  of  thefe  arts  comes  next  in  order. 
An  art,  in  its  progrefs  toward  maturity,  is  greatly  promoted  by 
emulation  ;  and  after  arriving  at  maturity,  its  downfal  is  not  lefs 
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promoted  by  it.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  perfection  but  by  com- 
parifon ;  and  an  artifl,  ambitious  to  outftrip  his  predeceffors, 
cannot  lubmit  to  be  an  imitator,  but  mult  flrike  out  fomething 
new,  which  in  an  art  advanced  to  ripenefs,  feldom  fails  to  be  a 
degeneracy.  This  caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts,  I  {hall  en¬ 
deavour  to  illuftrate  by  various  inflances.  The  perfection  of  vocal 
mufic  is  to  accompany  paffion,  and  to  enforce  fentiment.  In  an¬ 
cient  Greece  the  province  of  mufic  was  well  underflood  ;  which 
being  confined  within  its  proper  fphere,  had  an  enchanting  influ¬ 
ence.  Harmony  at  that  time  was  very  little  cultivated,  becaufe  it 
was  of  very  little  ufe  :  melody  reaches  the  heart,  and  it  is  by  it 
chiefly  that  a  fentiment  is  enforc’d,  or  a  paffion  footh’d  :  harmony 
on  the  contrary  reaches  the  ear  only  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  un- 
doubted  experience,  that  the  moft  melodious  airs  admit  but  of 
very  fimple  harmony.  Artifts  in  later  times,  ignorant  why  har¬ 
mony  was  fo  little  regarded  by  the  ancients,  apply’d  themfelves 
ferioufly  to  its  cultivation  ;  and  they  have  been  wonderfully  fuc- 
cefsful.  But  they  have  been  fuccefsful  at  the  expence  of  melody  ; 
which  in  modern  compofitions,  generally  fpeaking,  is  loft  amid 
the  blaze  of  harmony.  Thefe  compofitions  tickle  the  ear  by  the 
luxury  of  complicated  founds,  but  make  feldom  any  impreffion  on 
the  heart.  The  Italian  opera  in  its  form  refembles  the  Greek  tra¬ 
gedy,  from  which  it  is  evidently  copied  ;  but  very  little  in  fub- 
ftance.  In  the  latter,  mufic  being  made  fubfervieht  to  fentiment, 
the  dialogue  is  nervous  and  fublime  :  in  the  former,  the  whole 
weight  is  laid  on  mufic,  and  the  dialogue,  devoid  of  fentiment,  is 
weak  and  fpiritlefs.  Refllefs  man  knows  no  golden  mean,  but 
will  be  attempting  innovations  without  end  *.  By  the  fame  am¬ 
bition,. 


*  Corelli  excells  all  the  other  moderns  in  combining  harmony  with  melody.  His 
melody  could  not  be  richer  without  impoverishing  the  harmony  ;  and  his  harmony 
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bition,  architecture  has  vifibly  declined  from  its  perfection.  The 
Ionic  was  the  favourite  order  when  architecture  was  in  its  height 
of  glory.  The  Corinthian  order  came  next ;  which,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  greater  perfection,  has  deviated  from  the  true  flmplicity  of 
nature  ;  and  the  deviation  is  Hill  greater  in  the  Compofite  or¬ 
der  (a).  With  refpeCt  to  literary  productions,  the  find  e flays  of 
the  Romans  were  very  imperfeCt.  We  may  judge  of  this  from 
Plautus,  whole  competitions  are  abundantly  rude,  tho’  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  his  cotemporaries,  being  the  beft  that  exifted  at 
that  time.  The  exalted  fpirit  of  the  Romans  hurried  them 
on  to  the  grand  and  beautiful ;  and  literary  productions  of 
all  kinds  were  in  perfection  when  Auguftus  reigned.  In  at¬ 
tempting  Hill  greater  perfection,  the  Roman  compofitions  be¬ 
came  a  ftrange  jumble  of  inconfiftent  parts  ;  they  were  tumid  and 
pompous,  and  at  the  fame  time  full  of  antithefes,  conceit,  and 
tinfel  wit.  Every  thing  new  in  the  fine  arts  pleafes,  tho’  lefs  per¬ 
fect  than  what  we  are  accufiomed  to ;  and  for  that  reafon  fuch  com¬ 
pofitions  were  generally  relifhed.  We  fee  not  by  what  gradual  Heps 
writers  after  the  time  of  Auguftus  deviated  from  the  patterns  that 

were  before  them  ;  for  no  book  of  any  moment  after  that  time  is 

\ 

preferved  till  we  come  down  to  Seneca,  in  whofe  works  nature  and 
fimplicity  give  place  to  artificial  thought  and  bafiard  wit.  He  was 
a  great  corrupter  of  the  Roman  tafte  ;  and  after  him  nothing  was 
relifhed  but  brilliant  ftrokes  of  fancy,  with  very  little  regard  to 
fentiment :  even  Virgil  and  Cicero  made  no  figure  in  companion. 
Lucan  has  a  forc’d  elevation  of  thought  and  flyle,  very  difficult  to 


could  not  be  richer  without  impoverishing  the  melody.  And  therefore  if  harmony 
is  requilite  in  any  confiderable  degree,  the  productions  of  that  author  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  perfeCt. 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  206.  edit.  5. 
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be  fupported  ;  and  accordingly  he  links  often  into  puerile  reflec¬ 
tions;  witnefs  his  encomium  on  the  river  Po,  which,  fays  he, 
would  equal  the  Danube,  had  it  the  fame  number  of  tributary 
dreams.  Quintilian,  a  writer  of  true  and  claflical  tafle,  who  was 
protected  and  encouraged  by  Vefpafian,  attempted  to  ftem  the  tide 
of  falfe  writing.  His  rhetoric  is  compofecl  in  an  elegant  flyle  ;  and 
his  obfervations  contain  every  delicacy  of  the  critcal  art.  At  the 
fame  time  flourifhed  Tacitus,  pofTefling  a  more  extenfive  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  man  than  any  other  author  ancient  or  modern,  if 
Shakefpeare  be  not  excepted.  His  flyle  is  original,  concife,  compact, 
and  comprehenfive ;  and  in  what  is  properly  called  his  hiflory, 
perfectly  correcfl  and  beautiful.  He  has  been  imitated  by  feveral, 
but  never  equalled  by  any.  Brutus  is  faid  to  be  the  lafl  of  the 
Romans  for  love  of  liberty  :  Quintilian  and  Tacitus  may  be  faid  to 
be  the  lafl  of  the  Romans  for  literary  genius.  Pliny  the  younger 
is  no  exception  :  his  flyle  is  affedled,  turgid,  and  full  of  childifh 
brilliancy.  'Seneca  and  Pliny  are  proper  examples  of  writers  who 
fludy  fhow  more  than  fubflance,  and  who  make  fenfe  yield  to 
found.  The  difference  between  thefe  authors  and  thofe  of  the  Au- 
guflan  age  refembles  the  difference  between  Greek  and  Italian 
mufic.  Mufic  among  die  Greeks  limited  itfelf  to  the  employment  to 
which  it  is  deflin’d  by  nature,  viz.  to  be  the  handmaid  of  fenfe, 
to  enforce,  enliven,  or  fweeten,  a  fentiment.  In  the  Italian  opera 
the  miflrefs  is  degraded  to  be  the  handmaid  ;  and  harmony  tri¬ 
umphs,  with  very  little  regard  to  fentiment. 

Another  great  caufe  that  precipitates  the  downfal  of  every  fine 
art  is  defpotifm.  The  reafon  is  obvious  ;  and  there  is  a  difmal  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  in  Rome,  particularly  with  regard  to  eloquence.  We 
learn  from  a  dialogue  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
eloquence,  that  in  the  decline  of  the  art  it  became  fafhionable  to 
fluff  harangues  with  impertinent  poetical  quotations,  without  any 
view  but  ornament  merely  ;  and  this  alfo  was  long  fafhionable  in 
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France.  It  happened  unluckily  for  the  Romans,  and  for  the  world, 
that  the  fine  arts  were  at  their  height  in  Rome,  and  not  much  up¬ 
on  the  decline  in  Greece,  when  defpotifm  put  an  end  to  the  re¬ 
public.  Auguftus,  it  is  true,  retarded  their  fall,  particularly  that  of 
literature  ;  it  being  the  politic  of  his  reign  to  hide  defpotifm,  and 
to  give  his  government  an  air  of  freedom.  His  court  was  a  fchool 
of  urbanity,  where  people  of  genius  acquired  that  delicacy  of 
tafte,  that  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  that  purity  of  exprefiion, 
which  characterize  the  writers  of  his  time.  He  honoured  men  of 
learning,  admitted  them  to  his  table,  and  was  bountiful  to  them. 
It  would  be  painful  to  follow  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome 
to  their  total  extirpation.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and  of  fubfe- 
quent  emperors,  broke  at  laft  the  elevated  and  independent  fpirit 
of  the  brave  Romans,  reduced  them  to  abjetl  flavery,  and  left  not 
a  fpark  of  genius  *.  The  fcience  of  law  is  the  only  exception,  as 
it  fiourifhed  even  in  the  word  of  times  :  the  Roman  lawyers  were  a 
reipedlable  body,  and  lefs  the  objetR  of  jealoufy  than  men  of  power 
and  extenfive  landed  property.  Among  the  Greeks  alfo,  a  conquer¬ 
ed  people,  the  fine  arts  decay’d  ;  but  not  fo  rapidly  as  at  Rome  ; 


*  A  fmgular  perfecution  was  carried  on  by  Pope  Gregory,  moft  improperly  fur- 
named  the  Great,  againft  the  works  of  Cicero,  Titus  Livius,  and  Cornelius  Taci¬ 
tus,  which  in  every  corner  of  Chriftendom  were  publicly  burnt ;  and  from  that 
time  there  has  not  been  feen  a  complete  copy  of  any  of  thefe  authors.  This  hap¬ 
pen’d  in  the  fixth  century  :  fo  foon  had  the  Romans  fallen,  from  the  perfection  of 
tafte  and  knowledge,  to  the  moft;  humbling  barbarity.  Nor  was  that  the  only  perfe¬ 
cution  of  books  on  the  fcore  of  religion.  Many  centuries'before,  a  fimilar  inftance 
happened  in  China,  directed  by  a  foolifh  emperor.  The  Alexandrian  library  was 
twice  confumed  by  lire,  once  in  the  time  of  Julius  Crefar,  and  once  in  the  time  of 
the  Calif  Omar.  What  a  profufton  of  knowledge  was  loft  paft  redemption  !  And 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  doubtful,  whether  the  moderns  have  fuffered  by  thefe 
events.  At  what  corner  of  a  library  lhall  a  man  begin  where  he  fees  an  infinity  of 
books,  choice  ones  too  ?  Even  the  moftrefolute  would  be  deterred  from  reading  at 
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the  Greeks,  farther  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  being 
lefs  within  the  reach  of  a  Roman  tyrant.  During  their  deprefiion 
they  were  guilty  of  the  moll  puerile  conceits  ;  witnefs  verfes  com- 
pofed  in  the  form  of  an  axe,  an  egg,  wings,  and  fuch  like.  The 
ftyle  of  Greek  authors  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Eladrian  is  un¬ 
equal,  obfcure,  ftiff,  and  affected.  Lucian  is  the  only  exception 
I  am  acquainted  with. 

We  need  fcarce  any  other  caufe  but  defpotifm  to  account  for  the 
decline  of  ftatuary  and  painting  in  Greece.  Thefe  arts  had  arri¬ 
ved  at  their  utmoft  perfection  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  from  that  time  they  declined  gradually  with  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  a  free  people  ;  for  Greece  was  now  enflaved  by  the  Mace¬ 
donian  power.  It  may  in  general  be  obferved,  that  when  a  nation 
becomes  flationary  in  that  degree  of  power  which  it  acquires  from 
its  conflitution  and  fituation,  the  national  fpirit  fubfdes,  and  men 
of  talents  become  rare.  It  is  ftill  worfe  with  a  nation  that  is  funk 
below  its  former  power  and  pre-eminence ;  and  word  of  all  when  it 
is  reduced  to  Ilavery.  Other  caufes  concurred  to  accelerate  the 
downfal  of  the  arts,  mentioned.  Greece  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
was  filled  with  fhatues  of  excellent  workmanfhip ;  and  there  being 
little  demand  for  more,  the  later  Ilatuaries  were  reduced  to  heads 
and  bulls.  At  laft  the  Romans  put  a  total  end  both  to  ftatuary 
and  painting  in  Greece,  by  plundering  it  of  its  finefl  pieces  ;  and 
the  Greeks,  expofed  to  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors,  bellow’d  no 
longer  any  money  on  the  fine  arts.  Winekelman,  overlooking  the 
caufes  mentioned,  borrows  from  Velleius  Paterculus  a  reafon  for 
the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Greece,  not  a  little  ridiculous.  “  Na- 
“  turaque,  quod  fummo  ftudio  petitum  eft,  afcendit  in  fummum ; 
“  difficilifque  in  perfe&o  mora  eft ;  naturaliterque,  quod  procedere 
non  poteft,  recedit  (a).”  “  The  idea  (fays  Winekelman)  of 


(a)  Roman  Hiftory,  lib.  i. 
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44  beauty  could  not  be  made  more  perfect ;  and  tliofe  arts  which 
44  could  not  advance  farther,  become  retrograde,  by  a  fatality  at- 
44  tending  all  human  things,  viz.  that  if  they  cannot  mount,  they 
“  mud  fall  down,  becaufe  liability  is  not  a  quality  of  any  created 
44  thing.” 

The  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome  is  by  a  writer  of  tafle  and 
elegance  afcribed  to  a  caufe  different  from  any  above  mentioned,  a 
caufe  that  overwhelms  manhood  as  well  as  the  fine  arts  where-ever 
it  prevails  ;  and  that  is  opulence,  joined  with  its  faithful  attendants 
avarice  and  luxury.  It  would  be  doing  injuftice  to  that  author  to 
refufe  him  in  his  native  language.  44  Prifcis  temporibus,  quum  ad- 
“  hue  nuda  virtus  placeret,  vigebant  artes  ingen  ax  ;  fummumque 
44  certamen  inter  homines  erat,  ne  quid  profuturum  feculis  diu  la- 
44  teret.  Itaque,  Hercules !  omnium  herbarum  fuccos  Democri- 
44  tus  expreffit:  et  ne  lapidum  virgultorumque  vis  lateret,  setatem 
44  inter  experimenta  confumpfit.  Eudoxus  quidem  in  cacumine 
44  excelfiflimi  montis  confenuit,  ut  aflrorum  ccelique  motus  de- 
44  prehenderet:  et  Chryfippus,  ut  ad  inventionem  fufficiret,  ter 
44  helleboro  animum  deterfit.  Verum  ut  ad  plaflas  convertar, 
44  Lyfippum  ftatuae  unius  lineamentis  inhserentem  inopia  extinxit: 
44  et  Myron,  qui  pene  hominum  animas  ferarumque  a?re  comprc- 
44  henderat,  non  invenit  heredem.  At  nos,  vino  fcortifque  demerfi, 

ne  paratas  quidem  artes  audemtis  cognofcere;  fed  accufa tores 
“  antiquitatis,  vitia  tantum  docemus,  et  difeimus.  Ubi  eft  dia- 
“  leflica  ?  ubi  aftronomia  ?  ubi  fapientise  confultifhma  via  ? 
“  Quis  unquam  venit  in  templum,  et  votum  fecit  fi  ad  eloquen- 
“  tiam  perveniffet  ?  quis,  fi  philofophiae  fontem  inveniffet  ?  Ac 
4  4  ne  bonam  quidem  mentem,  aut  bonam  valetudinem  petunt : 
44  fed  flatim,  antequam  limen  capitolii  tangunt,  alius  donum  pro- 
44  mittit  fi  propinquum  divitem  extulerit ;  alius,  fi  thefaurum  ef- 
44  foderit ;  alius,  fi  ad  trecenties  H — S.  falvus  pervenerit.  Ipfe 
44  fenatus,  re&i  bonique  prceceptor,  mille  pondo  auri  capitolio 

44  promittere 
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“  promittere  folet :  et  ne  quis  dubitet  pecuniam  concupifcere,  Jo- 
“  vcm  quoque  peculio  exorat.  Nolito  ergo  mirari,  fi  pidlura  de- 
“  fecit,  quura  omnibus  diis  hominibufqne  formofior  videatur 
“  maffa  auri,  quam  quidquid  Apelles  Pbidiafve  fecerunt  *  (a)” 
In  England,  the  fine  arts  are  far  from  fuch  perfection  as  to  fuffer 
by  opulence.  They  are  in  a  progrefs,  ,it  is  true,  toward  matu- 


*  “  In  ancient  times,  when  naked  virtue  had  her  admirers,  the  liberal  arts  were 
in  their  higheft  vigour  ;  and  there  was  a  generous  conteft  among  men,  that  no- 
“  thing  of  real  and  permanent  advantage  fhould  long  remain  undifcovered.  De- 
“  mocritus  extracted  the  juice  of  every  herb  and  plant,  and  left  the  virtue  of  a 
“  lingle  ftone  or  twig  fhould  efcape  him,  he  confumed  a  lifetime  in  experiments. 
“  Eudoxus,  immerfed  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  fpent  his  age  upon  the  top  of  a 
“  mountain.  Chryfippus,  to  flimulate  his  inventive  faculty,  thrice  purified  his  ge- 
t(  nius  with  hellebore.  To  turn  to  the  imitative  arts  :  Lyfippus,  while  labouring 
“  on  the  forms  of  a  fingle  ftatue,  perifhed  from  want.  Myron,  whofe  powerful 
“  hand  gave  to  the  brafs  almoft  the  foul  of  man,  and  animals,  —  at  his  death 
“  found  not  an  heir  !  Of  us  of  modern  times  what  fliall  we  fay  ?  Immerfed  in 
“  drunkennefs  and  debauchery,  we  want  the  fpirit  to  cultivate  tliofe  arts  which  we 
“  polfefs.  We  inveigh  againft  the  manners  of  antiquity  •,  we  ftudy  vice  alone ; 
“  and  vice  is  all  we  teach.  Where  now  is  the  art  of  reafoning  ?  where  aftronomy  ? 
“  where  is  the  right  path  of  wifdom  ?  What  man  now-a-days  is  heard  in  our 
t(  temples  to  make  a  vow  for  the  attainment  of  eloquence,  or  for  the  difcovery  of 
“  the  fountain  of  true  philofophy  ?  Nor  do  we  even  pray  for  health  of  body,  or 
“  a  found  underftanding.  One,  while  he  has  fcarce  entered  the  porch  of  the 
r<  temple,  devotes  a  gift  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  rich  relation  ;  another  prays 
,f  for  the  difcovery  of  a  treafure  ;  a  third  for  a  minifterial  fortune.  The  fenate 
“  itfelf,  the  exemplary  preceptor  of  what  is  good  and  laudable,  has  promifed  a 
“  thoufand  pounds  of  gold  to  the  capitol  5  and,  to  remove  all  reproach  from  the 
11  crime  of  avarice,  has  offered  a  bribe  to  Jupiter  himfelf.  How  fhould  we  won- 
«  der  that  the  art  of  painting  has  declined,  when,  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  gods 
“  and  men,  there  is  more  beauty  in  a  mafs  of  gold,  than  in  all  the  works  of  Phidias 
**  and  Apelles  ?” 
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{a)  Petronius  Arbiter. 
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rity  ;  but,  gardening  alone  excepted,  they  proceed  in  a  very  flow 
pace. 

There  is  a  particular  caufe  that  never  fails  to  undermine  a  fine 
art  in  a  country  where  it  is  brought  to  perfection,  abftraCting 
from  every  one  of  the  caufes  above  mentioned.  In  the  firft  part  of 
the  prefent  fketch  it  is  remarked,  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an 
art  or  to  a  fcience  than  a  performance  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  of  the 
kind  as  to  extinguish  emulation.  This  remark  is  exemplified  in  the 
great  Newton,  who,  having  furpafled  all  the  ancients,  has  not  left 
to  his  countrymen  even  the  fainted  hope  of  rivalling  him  ;  and  to 
that  caufe  is  attributed  the  vifible  decline  of  mathematics  in  Great 
Britain.  The  fame  caufe  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  arts  of  ftatuary 
and  painting  among  the  Greeks,  even  tho’  they  had  continued  a  free 
people.  The  decay  of  painting  in  modern  Italy  is  probably  owing 
to  the  fame  caufe :  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  &c.  are 
lofty  oaks  that  bear  down  young  plants  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  intercept  from  them  the  funfhine  of  emulation.  Had  the  art 
of  painting  made  a  flower  progrefs  in  Italy,  it  might  have  there 
continued  in  vigour  to  this  day.  Velleius  Paterculus  fays  judi- 
cioufly,  “  Ut  primo  ad  confequendos  quos  priores  ducimus  ac- 
“  cendimur ;  ita,  ubi  aut  prasteriri  aut  aequari  eos  pofle  defpera- 
“  vimus,  ftudium  cum  fpe  fenefcit ;  et  quod  adfequi  non  potefl, 
u  fequi  definit :  praeteritoque  eo  in  quo  eminere  non  poflimus,  a- 
“  liquid  in  quo  nitamur  conquirimus 

The  decline  of  an  art  or  fcience  proceeding  from  the  foregoing 
caufe,  is  the  molt  rapid  where  a  ftri<5l  comparifon  can  be  inftituted 

*  “  As  at  firft  we  are  excited  to  emulate  thofe  fuperior  models,  fo  when  once 
«<  we  have  loft  the  hope  of  excelling,  or  even  of  equalling  them,  our  ambition  fails 
“  us  with  our  hopes  :  we  ceafe  to  purfue  what  we  cannot  attain,  and  neglecting 
“  that  i'tudy  in  which  we  are  debarred  from  arriving  at  excellence,  we  fearch  for 
<“  a  different  field  of  emulation.” 
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between  the  works  of  different  mailers.  The  fuperiority  of  New¬ 
ton  above  every  other  mathematician  can  be  afcertained  with  pre- 
cifion  ;  and  hence  the  fudden  decline  of  that  icience  in  Great  Britain. 
In  Italy  a  talent  for  painting  continued  many  years  in  vigour,  be- 
caufe  no  painter  appeared  with  fuch  fuperiority  of  genius  as  to 
carry  perfection  into  every  branch  of  the  art.  As  one  furpalfed  in 
defigning,  one  in  colouring,  one  in  graceful  attitudes,  there  was 
hill  fcope  for  emulation.  But  when  at  laft  there  was  not  a  lingle 
perfection  but  what  one  or  other  mailer  had  excelled  in,  from  that 
period  the  art  began  to  languilh.  Architecture  continued  longer 
in  vigour  than  painting,  becaufe  the  principles  of  comparifon  in 
the  former  are  lefs  precife  than  in  the  latter.  The  artill  who  could 
not  rival  his  predecelfors  in  an  ellablilhed  mode,  fought  out  a 
new  mode  for  himfelf,  which,  tho’  perhaps  lefs  elegant  or  perfect, 
was  for  a  time  fupported  by  novelty. 

Corruption  of  the  Latin  tongue  makes  a  proper  appendix  to  the 
decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome.  That  the  Latin  tongue  did  not 
long  continue  in  purity  after  the  Emperor  Augullus,  is  certain  ; 
and  all  writers  agree,  that  the  caufe  of  its  early  corruption  was  a 
continual  influx  into  Rome  of  men  to  whom  the  Latin  was  a  fo¬ 
reign  language.  The  reafon  is  plaufible ;  but  whether  folid  may 
juflly  be  doubted.  In  ail  countries  there  are  provincial  dialeCls  ; 
which  however  tend  not  to  corrupt  the  language  of  the  capital, 
becaufe  they  are  carefully  avoided  by  all  who  pretend  to  fpeak 
properly  ;  and  accordingly  the  multitude  of  provincials  who  flock 
to  Paris  and  London  have  no  eiFcCl  to  dcbafe  the  language.  The 
fame  probably  was  the  cafe  in  old  Rome,  efpecially  with  refpeCt  to 
flrangers  whole  native  tongue  was  totally  different  from  that  of 
Rome  :  their  imperfefl  manner  of  fpeaking  Latin  might  be  excu- 
fed,  but  certainly  was  not  imitated.  Slaves  in  Rome  had-  little 
converfition  with  their  mailers,  except  in  receiving  orders  or  re¬ 
proof  j  which  had  no  tendency  to  vitiate  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
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corruption  of  that  tongue,  and  at  laft  its  death  and  burial  as  a  li¬ 
ving  language,  were  the  refult  of  two  combined  caufes  ;  of  which 

* 

the  early  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  Rome  is  the  fir  ft. 
Latin  was  native  to  the  Romans  only,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Latium.  The  languages  of  the  reft  of  Italy  were  numerous  :  the 
Meffapian  was  the  mother-tongue  in  Apulia,  the  Hetrufcan  in 
Tufcany  and  Umbria,  the  Greek  in  Magna  Grascia,  the  Cel¬ 
tic  in  Lombardy  and  Liguria,  Sec.  Sec.  Latin  had  arrived  at  its 
purity  not  many  years  before  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ;  and  had 
not  taken  deep  root  in  thofe  parts  of  Italy  where  it  was  not  the 
mother-tongue,  when  Greek  came  to  be  the  fafhionable  language 
among  people  of  rank,  as  French  is  in  Europe  at  prefent.  Greek, 
the  ftorehoufe  of  learning,  prevailed  in  Rome,  even  in  Cicero’s 
time  ;  of  which  he  himfelf  bears  teftimony  in  his  oration  for  the 
poet  Archias.  “  Grasca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fere  gentibus  :  La- 
“  tina  fuis  finibus,  exiguis  fane,  continentur.”  And  for  that  rea- 
fon  Atticus  is  warmly  folicited  by  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his 
confullhip  in  Greek.  Thus  Latin,  juftled  by  Greek  out  of  its 
place,  was  left  to  inferiors  ;  and  probably  would  have  funk  to  ut¬ 
ter  oblivion,  even  though  the  republic  had  continued  in  vigour. 
But  the  chief  caufe  was  the  defpotifm  of  the  Roman  government, 
which  proved  the  deftrudion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  literature  in 
particular.  In  a  country  of  fo  many  different  languages  the  Latin 
tongue  could  not  be  preferved  in  purity,  but  by  a  conftant  perufal 
of  Roman  daffies  :  but  thefe  were  left  to  rot  in  libraries,  a  dark  cloud 
of  ignorance  having  overfpread  the  whole  empire.  Every  perfon 
carelefsly  fpoke  the  language  acquired  in  the  nurfery  ;  and  people 
of  different  tongues  being  mixed  under  one  government,  without 
a  common  ftandard,  fell  gradually  into  a  fort  of  mixed  language, 
which  every  one  made  a  fhift  to  underhand.  The  irruption  of 
many  barbarous  nations  into  Italy,  feveral  of  whom  fettled  there, 
added  to  the  jargon.  And  that  jargon,  compofed  of  many  hete¬ 
rogeneous 
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rogeneous  parts,  was  in  procefs  of  time  purified  to  the  tongue  that 
is  now  native  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

In  a  hiftory  of  the  Latin  tongue,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  it  continued  long  in  purity  among  the  Roman  lawyers.  The 
fcience  of  law  was  in  Rome  more  cultivated  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  books  writ  upon  that  fcience  in  Latin  were  nume¬ 
rous  ;  and,  being  highly  regarded,  were  the  conRant  Rudy  of  e- 
very  man  who  afpired  to  be  an  eminent  lawyer.  Neither  could 
fuch  men  have  any  bias  to  the  Greek  tongue,  as  law  was  little 
cultivated  in  Greece.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  fo 
far  as  concerns  law,  was  preferved  in  purity,  even  to  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Juftinian. 

Greek  was  preferved  in  purity  much  longer  than  Latin.  The 
fame  language  was  fpoken  through  all  Greece,  with  fome  flight 
varieties  in  dialect.  It  wras  brought  to  great  perfedlion  and  firmly 
rooted  during  the  profperous  days  of  Greece.  Its  claflics  were  nu¬ 
merous,  and  the  Rudy  of  every  perfon  who  pretended  to  litera¬ 
ture  *.  Now  tho’  the  free  and  manly  fpirit  of  the  Greeks  yielded 
to  Roman  defpotifm,  yet  while  any  appetite  for  literature  remain¬ 
ed,  their  invaluable  claflics  were  a  Randard,  which  preferved  the 
language  in  purity.  But  ignorance  at  length  became  univerfal, 
and  the  Greek  claflics  ceafed  to  be  a  Randard,  being  buried  in  li¬ 
braries,  as  the  Roman  daffies  had  been  for  centuries.  In  that 
Rate,  the  Greek  tongue  could  not  fail  to  degenerate,  among  an  ig¬ 
norant  arid  fervile  people,  who  had  no  longer  any  ambition  to  adt 
well,  write  well,  or  fpeak  well.  And  yet  after  all,  that  beautiful 
tongue,  far  beyond  a  rival,  has  fuffercd  lefs  alteration  than  any  other 
ever  did  in  fimilar  circumRances  ;  one  caufe  of  which  is,  that  to 

*  There  (fill  remain  about  three  thoufand  Greek  books  :  of  Latin  books  not  a- 
bove  fixty. 
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tliis  day  the  Greeks  live  feparate  from  their  mailers  the  Turks,  and 
have  little  commerce  with.  them. 

From  the  fate  of  the  Latin  tongue,  an  obfervation  is  drawn  by 
many  writers,  that  all  languages  are  in  a  continual  flux,  changing 
from  age  to  age  without  end.  And  fuch  as  are  fond  of  fame,  de¬ 
plore  it  as  a  heavy  misfortune,  that  the  language  in  which  they 
write  will  foon  become  obfolete  and  unintelligible.  But  it  is  a 
common  error  in  reafoning,  to  found  a  general  conclufion  upon  a 
Angle  fa 61.  In  its  progrefs  toward  perfection,  a  language  is  conti¬ 
nually  improving,  and  therefore  continually  changing.  But  fuppo- 
fing  a  language  to  have  acquired  its  utmoft  perfection,  I  fee  nothing 
that  fliould  neceflarily  occaflon  any  change  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
claflical  books  in  that  language  become  a  ftandard  for  writing  and 
fpeaking,  to  which  every  man  of  tafte  and  figure  conforms  him- 
felf.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  the  Greek  tongue,  till  that  people  were 
brutified  by  defpotifin  :  the  Italian  has  continued  in  perfection 
more  than  three  centuries,  and  the  French  more  than  one.  The 
Englifli  language  has  not  yet  acquired  all  the  purity  it  is  fufeep- 
tifile  of:  but  when  there  is  no  place  for  further  improvements, 
there  feems  little  doubt  of  its  becoming  flationary,  like  the  lan¬ 
guages  now  mentioned.  I  bar  always  fuch  a  revolution  as  eradi¬ 
cates  knowledge,  and  reduces  a  people  to  a  ftate  of  barbarity.  In 
an  event  fo  difmal,  the  deftru&ion  of  claflical  books,  and  of  a  pure 
language,  will  not  be  the  chief  calamity  :  they  will  be  little  re¬ 
gretted  in  the  univerfal  wreck.  In  the  mean  time,  to  a  writer  of 
genius  in  a  polifhed  nation  it  cannot  but  be  a  charming  profpeCl, 
that  his  works  will  Hand  and  fall  with  his  country.  To  make 
fuch  a  writer  exert  his  talents  for  purifying  his  mother- tongue, 
and  for  adding  to  the  number  and  reputation  of  its  claflics,  what 
nobler  encitement,  than  the  certainty  of  being  tranfmitted  to  po- 
flerity,  and  welcomed  by  every  perfon  of  tafte  through  all  ages  ! 

As  before  the  invention  of  printing  writers  could  have  nothing 
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in  view  but  reputation  and  praife,  they  endeavoured  to  give  the 
utmofl  perfection  to  their  competitions.  They  at  the  fame  .time 
ftudied  brevity,  in  order  that  their  works  might  be  diffufed 
through  many  hands  ;  for  the  expence  of  tranferibing  great  vo¬ 
lumes  could  not  be  afforded  by  every  reader.  The  art  of  printing 
has  made  a  great  change  :  the  opportunity  it  furnifhes  to  multiply 
copies  has  degraded  writing  to  be  a  lucrative  employment.  Au¬ 
thors  now  ftudy  to  fwell  their  works,  in  order  to  fwell  the  price  ; 
and  being  in  a  hurry  for  money,  they  neglect  the  precept  of  Ho¬ 
race,  Nonum  premaiur  in  annum.  Take  for  example  the  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  Aldrovandus,  in  many  folio  volumes.  After  filling  his 
common- place  book  with  paffages  from  every  author  ancient  and 
modern,  to  the  purpofe  and  not  to  the  purpofe,  he  fits  down  to 
compofe,  bent  to  transfufe  into  his  book  every  article  thus  pain¬ 
fully  collected.  For  example,  when  he  introduces  the  ox,  the 
cock,  or  any  other  animal ;  far  from  confining  himfelf  to  its  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  he  omits  nothing  that  has  been  faid  of  it  in  books 
where  it  has  been  occafionally  introduced,  not  even  excepting  tales 
for  amufing  children  :  he  mentions  all  the  fuperflitious  notions 
concerning  it,  every  poetical  comparifon  drawn  from  it,  the  ufe  it 
has  ferved  in  hieroglyphics  and  in  coats-armorial ;  in  a  word,  all 
.the  hiffories  and  all  the  fables  in  which  it  has  been  named.  Take 
another  inflance  from  a  German  or  Dutch  -chronologer,  whofe 
name  has  efcaped  me,  and  which  1  give  in  a  tranflation  from  the 
Latin,  to  prevent  the  bias  that  one  has  for  a  learned  language. 
ii  Samfon  was  the  fame  with  the  Theban  Hercules  ;  which  ap- 
“  pears  from  the  adlions  attributed  to  each  of  them,  efpecially 
“  from  the  following,  That  Hercules,  unarmed,  is  faid  to  have  fuf- 
focated  the  Nemean  lion  with  a  fqueeze  of  his  arms  :  Samfon 
“  unarmed  did  the  fame,  by  tearing  a  lion  to  pieces  ;  and  Jofe- 
<(  phus  fays,  that  he  did  not  tear  the  lion,  but  put  out  his  breath 
,4<  with  a  fqueeze  ;  which  could  be  done,  and  was  done  by  Scu- 
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44  tileus  the  wrefller,  as  reported  by  Suidas.  David  alfo,  unarmed, 
44  tore  to  pieces  a  lion,  1  Samuel,  chap.  17.  ;  and  Benaiah  the  foil 
44  of  Jehojada  alfo  flew  a  lion,  2  Samuel,  chap.  23.  ver.  20.  More- 
44  over  we  read,  that  Samfon  having  caught  three  hundred  foxes, 
44  tied  lighted  firebrands  to  their  tails,  and  drove  them  into  the 
44  handing  corn  of  the  Philiflines,  by  which  both  the  fliocks  and 
44  handing  corn,  with  the  vineyards  and  olives,  were  burnt  up. 
44  Many  think  it  incredible,  that  three  hundred  foxes  fliould  be 
44  caught  by  one  man  ;  as  the  fox,  being  the  moh  cunning  of  all 
44  animals,  would  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  eafily  taken.  According- 
44  ly  Oppian,  a  Greek  poet  who  writes  upon  hunting,  afferts,  that 
44  no  fox  will  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  taken  in  a  gin  or  a  net;  tho’  we  are 
44  taught  the  contrary  by  Martial,  lib.  10.  epig.  37. 


44  Hie  olidum  clamofus  ages  in  retia  njulpem. 

44  In  India,  eagles,  hawks,  and  ravens,  are  taught  to  hunt  foxes, 
44  as  we  are  informed  by  Olianus,  Var.  hih.  lib.  9.  cap.  26.  They 
44  are  alfo  caught  by  traps  and  fnares,  and  in  covered  pits,  as 
44  wolves  are,  and  other  large  animals.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
44  fuch  a  multitude  of  foxes  were  caught  by  Samfon,  confidering 
44  that  Palehine  abounded  with  foxes.  He  had  hunters  without 
44  number  at  command  ;  and  he  was  not  confined  in  time.  The 
44  fame  of  that  exploit  was  fpread  far  and  near.  Even  among  the 
44  Romans  there  were  veftiges  of  it,  as  appears  from  Ovid,  Faft. 
44  lib.  9.  ver.  68 1.  In  one  Roman  feftival,  armed  foxes  were  let 
44  loofe  in  the  circus;  which  Ovid,  in  the  place  quoted,  fays,  was 
44  done  in  memory  of  the  Carfiolan  fox,  which,  having  deftroy’d 
44  many  hens  belonging  to  a  country-woman,  was  caught  by  her, 
44  and  punifhed  as  follows.  She  wrapped  up  the  fox  in  hay,  which 
44  (Ire  fet  fire  to  ;  and  the  fox  being  let  go,  fled  through  the  fland- 
44  ing  corn,  and  fet  it  on  fire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
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“  this  feftival  was  a  veftige  of  Samfon' s  foxes,  not  only  from  con- 
u  gruity  of  circumftances,  but  from  the  time  of  celebration, 
“  which  was  the  month  of  April,  the  time  of  harvefl  in  Palefline, 
“  See  more  about  foxes  in  Burman’s  works.”  Not  to  mention  the 
ridiculous  arguments  of  this  writer  to  prove  Samfon  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Theban  Hercules,  nor  the  childifh  wanderings  from 
that  fubjeCt,  every  one  muff  be  fenfible  of  his  having  overlooked 
the  chief  difficulty.  However  well  fixed  the  fire-brands  might  be, 
it  is  not  eafily  conceivable,  that  the  foxes,  who  would  naturally 
fly  to  their  lurking-holes,  could  much  injure  the  corn,  or  the  o- 
live  trees.  And  it  is  as  little  conceivable,  what  fhould  have  moved 
Samfon  to  employ  foxes,  when,  by  our  author’s  fuppofition,  he 
had  men  at  command,  much  better  qualified  than  foxes  for  com¬ 
mitting  waffe.  This  author  would  have  faved  himfelf  much  idle 
labour  had  he  embraced  a  very  probable  opinion,  that  if  the  tranf- 
lation  be  not  erroneous,  the  original  text  muff  be  corrupted.  But 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  thefe  writers.  Maturity  of 
tafte  has  banifhed  fuch  abfurdities  ;  and  at  prefent,  happily,  books 
are  lefs  bulky,  and  more  to  the  purpofe,  than  formerly. 

It  is  obferved  above  («),  that  in  a  country  thinly  peopled,  where 
the  fame  perfon  muft  for  bread  undertake  different  employments, 
the  people  are  knowing  and  converfable  ;  but  ftupid  and  ignorant 
in  a  populous  country,  where  induffry  and  manufactures  abound. 
That  obfervation  holds  not  with  refpeCl  to  the  fine  arts.  It  re¬ 
quires  fo  much  genius  to  copy  even  a  fingle  figure,  whether  in 
painting  or  in  fculpture,  as  to  prevent  the  operator  from  degene¬ 
rating  into  a  brute.  The  great  exertion  of  genius,  as  well  as  of 
invention,  required  in  grouping  figures,  and  in  imitating  human- 


[a)  Firlt  fe&ion  of  ihe  prefent  Sketch. 
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actions,  tends  to  envigorate  thofe  faculties  with  refpecl  to  every 
fu  Eject,  and  of  courfe  to  form  a  man  of  parts. 

Such  f ketches  of  the  hiftory  of  man  as  tend  the  mofc  to  explain 
his  nature,  are  chiefly  infilled  on  in  this  work.  The  hiftory  of 
mufic  is  entertaining,  that  branch  efpecially  which  compares  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  mufic  ;  and  accordingly  I  have  occafionally 
handled  that  branch  above.  The  other  branches  Tall  not  properly 
within  my  plan  ;  becaufe  they  feem  to  afford  little  opening  into 
human  nature.  There  is  one  article  however,  which  regard  to 
my  native  country  will  not  Buffer  me  to  omit.  We  have  in  Scot¬ 
land  a  multitude  of  fongs  tender  and  pathetic,  expreffive  of  love  in 
its  varieties  of  hope,  fear,  fuccefs,  defpondence,  and  defpair.  The 
fiyle  of  the  mufic  is  wild  and  irregular,  extremely  pleafant  to  the 
natives,  but  little  relifhed  by  the  bulk  of  thofe  who  are  accuflom- 
ed  to  the  regularity  of  the  Italian  fiyle.  None  but  men  of  genius, 
who  fludy  nature,  and  break  loofe  from  the  thraldom  of  cuflom, 
efteem  that  mufic.  It  was  a  favourite  of  the  late  Geminiani, 
whofe  eompofitions  fhow  no  lefs  delicacy  of  tafle  than  fuperiority 
of  genius,  and  it  is  warmly  praifed  by  Aleffandro  Taffoni,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  author  of  Secchia  Rapita.  Difcourfing  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  mufic,  and  quoting  from  various  authors  the  wonderful  ef- 
fefls  produced  by  fome  modern  eompofitions,  he  fubjoins  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage.  “  Noi  aheora  poffiamo  connumerar  tra  noflri, 
“  Jacopo  Re  de  Scozia,  che  non  pur  cofe  facre  compofe  in  canto, 
“  ma  trovo  da  feReffo  una  nuova  mufica  lamentevole  e  mefla* 
“  differente  da  tutte  l’altre.  Nel  che  poi  e  flato  imitato  da  Carlo 
“  Gefualdo  Principe  di  Venofa,  che  in  quefta  noftra  eta  ha  illu- 
“  flrata  anch’  egli  la  mufica  con  nuova  mirabili  invenzioni  [a) 

The 


( a )  Perifieri  diverfi,  lib.  io.  cap.  23. 

*  “  We  may  reckon  among  the  compofers  of  the  moderns,  James  King  of 
c<  Scotland,  who  not  only  compofed  facred  longs,  but  was  himfelf  the  inventor  of 
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The  king  mentioned  mnft  be  James  I.  of  Scotland,  the  only  one 
of  our  kings  who  feems  to  have  had  any  remarkable  tafie  in  the 
fine  arts  ;  and  the  mufic  can  be  no  other  than  the  fongs  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Thefe  are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  compofition 
of  David  Rizzio,  becaufe  he  was  an  Italian  and  a  mufician  ;  but 
erroneoufly,  as  we  now  difeover  from  Taffoni,  That  King  was  e- 
minent  for  poetry  no  lefs  than  for  mufic.  He  is  praifed  for  the 
former  by  Biiliop  Leflie,  one  of  our  hiftorians,  in  the  following 
words  :  “  Patrii  carminis  gloria  nulli  fecundus.”  We  have  many 
poems  aferibed  by  tradition  to  that  king ;  one  in  particular, 
Ch  rift's  Kirk  on  the  Green ,  is  a  ludicrous  poem,  deferibing  low 
manners  with  no  lefs  propriety  than  fprightlinefs. 

Ufeful  arts  will  never  be  negledted  in  a  country  where  there  is 
any  police  ;  for  every  man  finds  his  account  in  them.  Fine  arts 
are  more  precarious.  They  are  not  relifhed  but  by  perfons  of  tafte, 
who  are  rare  ;  and  fuch  as  can  fpare  great  fums  for  fupporting 
them,  are  Rill  more  rare.  For  that  reafon  they  will  never  flourifh 
in  any  country,  unlefs  patronized  by  the  fovereign,  or  by  men 
of  power  and  opulence.  They  merit  Rich  patronage  as  one  of  the 
fprings  of  government :  and  a  capital  fpring  they  make,  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  amulements,  and  humanizing  manners  ;  upon  which  ac¬ 
count  they  have  always  been  encouraged  by  good  princes. 

*(  a  new  ftyle  of  mufic,  plaintive  and  pathetic,  different  from  all  others.  In  this 
(f  manner  of  compofition  he  has  been  imitated  in  our  times  by  Carlo  Gefualdo 
“  Prince  of  Venofa,  who  has  illuftrated  that  ftyle  of  mufic  with  new  and  wonderful 
invention.” 

w 
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Progrefs  of  the  Female  S  e  x. 


THE  hidory  of  the  female  fex,  a  capital  branch  of  the  hidory 
of  man,  comprehends  great  variety  of  matter,  curious  and 
iliterefting.  But  fketches  are  my  province,  not  complete  hido- 
ries  ;  and  I  propofe  in  the  prefent  iketch  to  trace  the  gradual  pro¬ 
grefs  of  women,  from  their  low  date  in  favage  tribes,  to  their  e- 
levated  date  in  civilized  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  outlines,  whether  of  internal  difpofition,  or 
of  external  figure,  men  and  women  are  precifely  the  fame.  Nature, 
however,  intending  them  for  mates,  has  given  them  characters 
different,  but  concordant,  fo  as  to  produce  together  delicious  har¬ 
mony.  The  man,  naturally  more  robud,  is  fitted  for  fevere  la¬ 
bour  and  for  field-exercifes  :  the  woman  for  fedentary  occupations  ; 
and  particularly  for  nurfing  children.  To  that  difference  the  mind 
alfo  contributes.  A  boy  is  always  running  about  ;  delights  in  a 
top  or  a  ball ;  and  rides  upon  a  dick  for  want  of  a  horfe.  A  girl 
has  lefs  inclination  to  move  :  her  fird  amufement  is  a  baby ; 

r  * 

which  die  delights  to  drefs  and  undrefs.  The  man,  bold  and  vi¬ 
gorous,  is  qualified  for  being  a  protector  :  the  woman,  delicate  and 
timid,  requires  protection.  The  man,  as  a  proteCtor,  is  directed  by  na¬ 
ture  to  govern  :  the  woman,  confcious  of  inferiority,  is  difpofed  to 
obedience.  Their  intellectual  powers  correfpond  to  the  dedination  of 
nature  :  men  have  penetration  and  folid  judgement  to  lit  them  for 
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governing  :  women  have  fufficient  underftanding  to  make  a  decent 
figure  under  good  government ;  a  greater  proportion  would  excite 
dangerous  rivalfhip.  Add  another  capital  difference  of  chara&er  : 
the  gentle  and  infinuating  manners  of  the  female  fex  tend  to  foften 
the  roughnefs  of  the  other  fex  ;  and  where-ever  women  are  in¬ 
dulged  with  any  freedom,  they  polifh  fooner  than  men. 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  particulars  that  diflinguifh  the  fexes. 
With  refpedt  to  matrimony,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  male,  as  fu- 
perior  and  protestor,  to  make  a  choice  :  the  female  preferred  has 
no  privilege  but  barely  to  confent  or  to  refufe.  Nature  fits  them 
for  thefe  different  parts  :  the  male  is  bold,  the  female  bafhful. 
Hence  among  all  nations  it  is  the  practice  for  men  to  court,  and 
for  women  to  be  courted  :  which  holds  alfo  among  many  other 
animals,  probably  among  all  that  pair. 

Another  diflinddion  is  equally  vifible  :  The  mafler  of  a  family 
is  immediately  connected  with  his  country  :  his  wife,  his  chil¬ 
dren,  his  fervants,  are  immediately  connected  with  him,  and  with 
their  country  through  him  only.  Women  accordingly  have  lefs  pa- 
triotifm  than  men  ;  and  lefs  bitternefs  againfl  the  enemies  of  their 
country. 

The  peculiar  modefty  of  the  female  fex  is  alfo  a  diflinguifhing 
circumftance.  Nature  hath  provided  them  with  it  as  their  chief 
defence  againfl  the  artful  folicitations  of  the  other  fex  before  mar¬ 
riage,  and  alfo  as  the  chief  fupport  of  conjugal  fidelity.  It  is 
held  to  be  their  capital  virtue ;  and  a  woman  who  furrenders  her 
chaflity  is  univerfally  defpifed  ;  tho’  in  a  man  cha-flity  is  fcarce 
held  to  be  a  virtue,  except  in  the  married  ftate.  But  of  that  more 
fully  afterwards. 

A  fundamental  article  in  the  prefent  fketch  is  matrimony  ;  and 
it  has  been  much  controverted,  whether  it  be  an  appointment  of 
nature,  or  only  of  municipal  law.  Many  writers  have  exercifed 
their  talents  in  that  controverfy,  but  without  giving  any  fatif- 
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faction  to  a  judicious  enquirer.  If  I  miftake  not,  it  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon  folid  principles  ;  and  as  it  is  of  importance  in  the 
hiftory  of  man,  the  reader,  I  am  hopeful,  will  not  be  difgufted  at 
the  length  of  the  argument. 

Many  writers  hold,  that  women  were  originally  common  ;  that 
animal  love  was  gratified  as  among  horfes  and  horned  cattle  ;  and 
that  matrimony  was  not  known  till  nations  grew  in  fome  degree 
to  be  orderly  and  refined.  I  feleH  Cicero  as  an  author  of  autho¬ 
rity  :  “  Nam  fuit  quoddam  tempus,  cum  in  agris  homines  paf- 
“  fim,  beftiarum  more,  vagabantur,  et  fibi  vidtu  ferino  vitam 
“  propagabant :  nec  ratione  animi  quicquam  fed  pleraque  viribus 
“  corporis  adminiftrabant.  Nondum  divinae  religionis  non  huma- 
“  ni  officii  ratio  colebatur.  Nemo  legitimas  viderat  nuptias,  non 
“  certos  quifquam  infpexerat  liberos  *  ( a ).”  Pliny,  in  fupport  of 
that  dodtrine,  informs  us,  that  the  Garamantes,  an  African  nation, 
lived  promifcuoufly  together,  without  any  notion  of  matrimony. 
Among  the  Aufes,  a  people  of  Libya,  as  Herodotus  fays,  matri¬ 
mony  was  not  known,  and  men  cohabited  with  women  indiffer¬ 
ently,  like  other  animals.  A  boy  educated  by  his  mother  was  at 
a  certain  age  admitted  to  an  affembly  of  the  men,  and  the  man  he 
clung  to  was  reputed  his  father.  Juftin  and  other  authors  report, 
that  before  Cecrops,  who  reigned  in  Attica  about  1600  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift,  marriage  was  not  known  in  Greece  ;  and  that  the 
burden  of  children  lay  upon  the  mother. 


*  “  For  there  was  a  time,  when  men,  like  the  brutes,  roamed  abroad  over  the 
“  earth,  and  fed  like  wild  beafts  upon  other  animals.  Then  reafon  bore  no  fway, 
(f  but  all  was  ruled  by  fuperior  llrength.  The  ties  of  religion,  and  the  obligations 
“  of  morality,  were  then  unfelt.  Lawful  marriage  was  unknown,  and  no  father 
“  was  certain  of  his  offspring.” 

jOlijIJ  f  »  '  ■  >  H  '  *  •  1  "  *  'i  1  ’ 

(a)  De  Inventione,  lib.  1, 
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Before  entering  direcdly  into  the  matter,  it  is  proper  to  remove, 
if  poflible,  the  bias  of  thefe  great  names.  The  practice  of  the  Ga- 
ramantes  and  of  the  Aufes  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Herodotus 
as  lingular  ;  and  were  it  better  vouched  than  it  is,  it  would  avail 
very  little  againft  the  practice  of  all  other  nations.  Little  weight 
can  be  laid  upon  Pliny’s  evidence  in  particular,  confidering  what 
he  reports  in  the  fame  chapter  of  the  Blemrnyans,  that  they  had 
no  head,  and  that  the  mouth  and  eyes  were  in  the  bread.  Pliny 
at  the  fame  time,  as  well  as  Herodotus,  being  very  deficient  in 
natural  knowledge,  were  grofsly  credulous  ;  and  cannot  be  rely’d 
on  with  refpecd  to  any  thing  flrange  or  uncommon.  As  to  what  is 
reported  of  ancient  Greece,  Cecrops  poflibly  prohibited  polygamy, 
or  introduced  fome  other  matrimonial  regulation,  which  by  wri¬ 
ters  might  be  midaken  for  a  law  appointing  matrimony.  How¬ 
ever  that  be,  one  part  of  the  report  is  undoubtedly  falfe ;  for  it  will 
be  made  evident  afterward,  that  in  the  hunter-date,  or  even  in 
that  of  fhepherds,  it  is  impracticable  for  any  woman,  by  her  own 
indudry  alone,  to  rear  a  numerous  iffue.  If  this  be  at  all  poffible, 
it  can  only  be  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  people  live  on  fruits  and 
roots,  which  are  produced  in  plenty  with  very  little  labour. 
Upon  that  account  Diodorus  Siculus  is  lefs  blameable  for  lidening 
to  a  report,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Taprobana,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  never  marry,  but  that  women  are  ufed  promif- 
cuoufly.  But  as  there  is  no  fuch  practice  known  at  prefent  in  the 
Ead  Indies,  there  is  no  jud  ground  to  believe,  that  it  ever  was  the 
practice  ;  and  the  Ead  Indies  were  fo  little  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  their  authors  cannot  be  much  rely’d  on  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  they  give  of  that  didant  region.  The  opinion  of  Cicero 
may  feem  to  have  more  weight  at  fird  view  ;  and  yet  a  fingle  ob- 
fervation  will  reduce  it  to  nothing.  The  notions  of  that  author 
upon  the  primitive  date  of  man  mud'  confededly  be  exceedingly 
crude,  when  he  denies  to  favages  any  fenfe  of  religion  or  of  moral 
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duty.  Ought  we  to  rely  more  on  him,  when  he  denies,  that  they 
have  any  notion  of  matrimony  ?  Csefar’s  account  of  the  ancient 
Britons  approaches  the  neareft  to  a  loofe  commerce  with  women, 
tho’  in  the  main  it  is  good  evidence  againft  the  opinion  of  Cicero. 
It  was  common,  he  fays,  for  a  number  of  brothers,  or  other  near 
relations,  to  ufe  their  wives  promifcuoufly.  The  offspring  however 
were  not  common  j  for  each  man  maintained  the  children  tnat 
were  produced  by  his  own  wife.  Herodotus  reports  the  fame  of 
the  Maffagetac. 

Laying  thus  afide  the  great  names  of  Cicero,  Herodotus,  and 
Pliny,  the  field  lies  open  to  a  fair  and  impartial  invefligation.  And 
as  the  means  provided  by  nature  for  continuing  the  race  of  other 
animals  may  probably  throw  light  upon  the  ceconomy  of  nature 
with  refpect  to  man,  I  begin  with  that  article,  which  has  not  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  naturalifls  fo  much  as  it  ought  to  do. 
With  refpe<5l  to  animals  whofe  nourifhment  is  grafs,  pairing 
would  be  of  no  ufe  :  the  female  feeds  herfelf  and  her  young  at  the 
fame  inflant,  and  the  male  has  nothing  to  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  brute  animals  whofe  young  require  the  nurfing  care  of  both 
parents,  are  directed  by  nature  to  pair  ;  nor  is  that  connexion 
diffolved  till  the  young  can  provide  for  themfelves.  Pairing  is  in- 
difpenfable  to  wild  birds  that  build  on  trees  ;  becaufe  the  male 
nruft  provide  food  for  his  mate  while  fhe  is  hatching  the  eggs. 
And  as  they  have  commonly  a  numerous  iffue,  it  requires  the  la¬ 
bour  of  both  to  pick  up  food  for  themfelves  and  for  their  young. 
Upon  that  account  it  is  fo  ordered,  that  the  young  are  fufficiently 
vigorous  to  provide  for  themfelves,  before  a  new  brood  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

What  I  have  now  opened  fuggefts  the  following  queftion,  Whe¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  animal  ceconomy  above  difplay’d,  are  we  to 
prefume,  or  not,  that  man  is  direfted  by  nature  to  matrimony  ?  If 
analogy  can  be  rely’d  on,  the  affirmative  mufl  be  held,  as  there  is 
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no  other  creature  in  the  known  world  to  which  pairing  is  fo  neeef- 
fary.  Man  is  a  long-lived  animal,  and  is  proportionally  flow  in 
growing  to  maturity  :  he  is  a  helplefs  being  before  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  flxteen,  and  there  may  be  in  a  family  ten  or  twelve  chil¬ 
dren  of  different  births  before  the  elded  can  fhift  for  itfelf.  Now 
in  the  original  date  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  which  are  laborious 
occupations,  and  not  always  fuccefsful,  a  woman  fuckling  her  in¬ 
fant  is  not  able  to  provide  food  even  for  herfelf,  far  lefs  for  ten  or 
twelve  voracious  children.  Matrimony  therefore,  or  pairing,  is 
fo  necelfary  to  the  human  race,  that  it  mud  be  natural  and  in- 
dindtive.  When  fucli  ample  means  are  provided  for  continuing 
every  other  animal  race,  is  it  fuppofable  that  the  chief  race  would 
be  negledled  ?  Providential  care  defcends  even  to  vegetable  life  : 
every  plant  bears  a  profuflon  of  feed  ;  and  in  order  to  cover  the 
earth  with  vegetables,  fome  feeds  have  wings,  fome  are  fcattered 
by  means  of  a  fpring,  and  fome  are  fo  light  as  to  be  carried  about 
by  the  wind.  Brute  animals  which  do  not  pair,  have  grafs  and  o- 
ther  food  in  plenty,  enabling  the  female  to  feed  her  young  without 
needing  any  help  from  the  male.  But  where  the  young  require 
the  nurflng  care  of  both  parents,  pairing  is  a  law  of  nature.  When 
other  races  are  fo  amply  provided  for,  can  it  be  ferioufly  thought, 
that  Providence  is  lefs  attentive  to  the  human  race  ?  If  men  and 
women  were  not  impelled  by  nature  to  matrimony,  they  would  be 
lefs  fitted  for  continuing  their  fpecies  than  even  the  humbled  plant. 
Have  we  not  reafon  fairly  to  conclude,  that  matrimony  in  the  hu¬ 
man  race  is  an  appointment  of  nature  ?  Can  that  conclufion  be 
refided  by  any  one  who  believes  in  Providence,  and  in  final 
caufes  *. 

To 

*  It  appears  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence,  that  women  give  over  child-bear¬ 
ing  at  fifty,  while  they  are  llill  in  vigour  of  mind  and  body  to  take  care  of  their  off- 
fpring.  Did  the  power  of  procreation  continue  in  women  to  old  age  as  in  men, 
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To  confirm  this  doctrine,  let  the  confequences  of  a  loofe  com¬ 
merce  between  the  fexes  be  examined.  The  carnal  appetite,  when 
confined  to  one  object,  feldom  tranfgrefles  the  bounds  of  tempe¬ 
rance.  But  were  it  encouraged  to  roam  like  a  bee  fucking  honey 
from  every  flower,  every  new  object  would  inflame  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  fatiety  with  refpect  to  one,  would  give  new  vigour  with 
refpedt  to  others  :  a  generic  habit  would  be  formed  of  intempe¬ 
rance  in  fruition  (a)  ;  and  animal  love  would  become  the  ruling 
paflion.  Men,  like  the  hart  in  rutting-time,  would  all  the  year 
round  fly  with  impetuofity  from  objedt  to  objedt,  giving  no  quar¬ 
ter  even  to  women  buckling  their  infants  :  and  women,  abandon¬ 
ing  themfelves  to  the  fame  paflion,  would  become  altogether  re- 
gardlefs  of  their  offspring.  In  that  ftate,  the  continuance  of  the 
human  race  would  be  a  miracle.  In  the  favage  ffate,  as  mention¬ 
ed  above,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  woman  to  provide  food 
for  a  family  of  children  ;  and  now  it  appears,  that  intemperance 
in  animal  love  would  render  a  woman  carelefs  of  her  family,  how¬ 
ever  eafy  it  might  be  to  provide  for  it  *. 

children  would  often  be  left  in  the  wide  world,  without  a  mortal  to  look  after 
them. 

*  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  find  fault  with  Providence  in  bi'inging  fo  early  to 
perfection  the  carnal  appetite,  while  a  man,  ftill  in  early  youth,  has  acquired  no 
degree  of  prudence  nor  of  felf-command.  It  rages  indeed  the  mod:  when  young 
men  fiiould  be  employ’d  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  in  fitting  themfelves  for  living 
comfortably  in  the  world.  I  have  fet  this  thought  in  various  lights  ;  but  I  now 
perceive  that  the  cenfure  is  without  foundation.  The  early  ripenefs  of  this  appetite 
proves  it  to  be  the  intention  of  Providence  that  people  fhould  earl)/  fettle  in  matri¬ 
mony.  In  that  hate  the  appetite  is  abundantly  moderate,  and  gives  no  obftru&ion 
to  education.  It  never  becomes  unruly,  till  one,  forgetting  the  matrimonial  tie, 
wanders  from  objedt  to  object.  It  is  pride  and  luxury  that  dictate  late  marriages  : 
industry  never  fails  to  afford  the  means  of  living  comfortably,  provided  men  con¬ 
fine  themfelves  to  the  demands  of  nature. 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  14. 
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I  fay  more  :  The  promifcuous  ufe  of  women  would  unqua¬ 
lify  them  in  a  great  meafure  from  procreating,  or  having  a  fa¬ 
mily.  The  carnal  appetite  in  man  refembles  his  appetite  for  food : 
both  of  them  demand  gratification  without  end,  after  fhort  inter¬ 
vals.  Where  the  carnal  appetite  is  felt  but  a  fhort  fpace  annually, 
as  among  animals  who  feed  on  grafs,  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  fe¬ 
males  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature  :  but  fuch  a  law  in  man, 
where  the  carnal  appetite  is  always  awake,  would  be  an  effectual 
bar  to  population  ;  as  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  women  who 
indulge  that  appetite  to  excefs,  feldom  have  children  ;  and  if  all 
women  were  common,  all  women  would  in  effect  be  common 
proftitutes. 

If  undifguifed  nature  fhow  itfelf  any  where,  it  is  in  children. 
So  truly  is  matrimony  an  inftindt  of  nature,  as  to  be  underflood 
even  by  children.  They  often  hear,  it  is  true,  people  talking  of 
matrimony ;  but  they  alfo  hear  of  logical,  metaphyfical,  and  com¬ 
mercial  matters,  without  underflanding  a  fyllable.  Whence  then 
their  notion  of  marriage  but  from  nature  ?  Marriage  at  the  fame 
time  is  a  compound  idea,  which  no  inftruclion  could  bring  within 
the  comprehenhon  of  a  child,  did  not  nature  co-operate. 

That  the  arguments  urged  above  againft  a  promifcuous  ufe  of 
women  do  not  neceftarily  conclude  againft  polygamy,  or*  the  u- 
nion  of  one  man  with  a  plurality  of  women,  will  not  efcape  an  at¬ 
tentive  reader.  St  Auguftin  and  other  fathers  admit,  that  polygamy 
is  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  the  learned  Grotius 
profeftes  the  fame  opinion  (^).  But  great  names  terrify  me  not ; 
and  I  venture  to  maintain,  that  pairing  in  the  ftri(5left  fenfe  is  a 
law  of  nature  among  men  as  among  wild  birds  ;  and  that  poly¬ 
gamy  is  a  grofs  infringement  of  this  law.  My  reafons  follow. 

(a)  De  jure  belli  ac  pads,  lib.  2.  cap*  5.  §  9. 
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I  urge,  in  the  firft  place,  the  equal  number  of  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  will  of  God,  that  every  man 
jhould  be  confined  to  one  wife,  and  every  woman  to  one  hufband. 
That  equality  which  has  fubdded  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times, 
is  a  fignal  inflance  of  over-ruling  Providence  ;  for  the  chances  a- 
gainft  it  are  infinite.  All  men  are  by  nature  equal  in  rank  ;  and 
every  man  confequently  is  equally  privileged  to  have  a  wife  ; 
which  cannot  be,  if  polygamy  be  permitted.  Were  ten  women  born 
for  one  man,  as  is  falfely  reported  to  be  the  cafe  in  Bantam,  poly¬ 
gamy  might  be  the  intention  of  Providence  ;  but  from  the  equality 
of  males  and  females,  it  is  clearly  the  voice  of  nature,  as  well  as 
of  the  facred  fcripture,  “  That  a  man  {hall  leave  his  father  and 
“  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife  ;  and  that  they  {hall  be  one 
“  flefh.” 

Confider,  in  the  next  place,  that  however  plaufible  poligamy 
may  appear  in  the  prefent  date  of  things,  where  inequality  of  rank 
and  of  fortune  have  produced  luxury  and  fenfuality  ;  yet  that  the 
laws  of  nature  were  not  contrived  by  our  Maker  for  a  forc’d  date, 
where  numberlefs  individuals  are  degraded  below  their  natural 
rank,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  who  are  elevated  above  it.  To 
form  a  jud  notion  of  polygamy,  we  mud  look  back  to  the  original 
date  of  man,  where  all  are  equal.  In  that  date,  every  man  cannot 
have  two  wives  ;  and  confequently  no  man  is  intitled  to  more 
than  one,  till  every  other  be  upon  an  equal  footing  with  him.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman  is  much 
better  calculated  for  continuing  the  race,  than  the  union  of  one 
inan  with  many  women.  Think  of  a  favage  who  may  have  fifty 
or  fixty  children  by  different  wives,  all  depending  for  food  upon 
his  indudry.  Chance  mud  turn  out  much  in  his  favour,  if  the 
half  of  them  peridi  not  by  hunger.  How  much  a  better  chance 
for  life  have  infants  who  are  didributed  more  equally  in  different 
families  ? 
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Polygamy  is  attended  with  an  effect  ftill  more  pernicious,  with 
refpedt  to  children  even  of  the  moll  opulent  families.  Unlefs  af¬ 
fection  be  reciprocal  and  equal,  there  can  be  no  proper  fociety  in 
the  matrimonial  ftate,  no  cordiality,  nor  due  care  of  offspring. 
But  fuch  affeCtion  is  inconfiftent  with  polygamy  :  a  woman  in 
that  ftate,  far  from  being  a  companion  to  her  hufband,  is  degra¬ 
ded  to  the  rank  of  a  fervant,  a  mere  inftrument  of  pleafure  and 
propagation.  Among  many  wives  there  will  always  be  a  favou¬ 
rite  :  the  reft  turn  peevifli ;  and  if  they  refent  not  the  injury  a- 
gainft  their  hufband,  and  againft  their  children  as  belonging  to 
him,  will  at  leaft  be  difheartened,  and  negleCt  them  altogether. 
At  the  fame  time,  fondnefs  for  the  favourite  wife  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  makes  the  hufband  indifferent  about  the  reft  ;  and  woful  is 
the  condition  of  children  who  are  negleCted  by  both  parents  (a). 
To  produce  fuch  an  effeCt,  is  certainly  not  the  purpofe  of  nature. 

It  merits  peculiar  attention,  that  Providence  has  provided  for 
an  agreeable  union  among  all  creatures  who  are  taught  by  nature 
to  pair.  Animal  love  among  creatures  who  pair  not,  is  confined 
within  a  narrow  fpace  of  time  :  while  the  dam  is  occupied  about 
her  young,  animal  love  lies  dormant,  that  flie  may  not  be  abs¬ 
tracted  from  her  duty.  In  pairing  animals,  on  the  contrary,  a- 
nimal  love  is  always  awake  :  frequent  enjoyment  endears  a  pair  to 
each  other,  and  makes  conftancy  a  pleafure.  Such  is  the  cafe  of 
the  human  race  ;  and  fuch  is  the  cafe  of  wild  birds  (b).  Among 
the  wild  birds  that  build  on  trees,  the  male,  after  feeding  his  mate 
in  the  neft,  plants  himfelf  upon  the  next  fpray,  and  chears  her 
with  a  fong.  There  is  ftill  greater  pleafure  provided  for  the  hu¬ 
man  race  in  the  matrimonial  ftate,  and  flronger  incitements  to 

[a)  L’efprit  des  loix,  liv.  1 6.  chap.  6. 


(b)  Buffon,  liv.  5.  p.  359.  odtavo  edition. 
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conftancy.  Sweet  is  the  fociety  of  a  pair  fitted  for  each  other, 
in  whom  are  colledled  the  affedtions  of  hufband,  wife,  lover, 
friend,  the  tendered  affections  of  human  nature.  Public  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  perfection,  when  the  fovereign  commands  with  huma¬ 
nity,  and  the  fubjedts  are  cordial  in  their  obedience.  Private  go¬ 
vernment  in  conjugal  fociety  arrives  at  dill  greater  perfection, 
where  hufband  and  wife  govern  and  are  governed  reciprocally, 
with  entire  fatisfadtion  to  both.  The  man  bears  rule  over  his 
wife’s  perfon  and  conduct ;  die  bears  rule  over  his  inclinations  : 
lie  governs  by  law  ;  and  the  by  perfuafion.  Nor  can  her  authority 
ever  fail,  where  it  is  fupported  by  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  zeal 
to  make  him  happy 

The 


*  L’empire  de  la  femme  eft  un  empire  de  douceur,  d’adrefle,  et  de  complai- 
fance ;  fes  ordres  font  des  carefles,  fes  menaces  font  des  pleurs.  Elle  doit  regner 
dans  la  maifon  comme  un  miniftre  dans  l’etat,  en  fe  faifant  commander  ce  qu’elle 
veut  faire.  En  ce  fens  il  eft  conftant  que  les  meilleurs  menages  font  ceux  ou  la 
femme  a  le  plus  d’autorite.  Mais  quand  elle  meconnoit  la  voix  du  chef,  qu’elle  veut 
ufurper  fes  droits  et  commander  elle-meme  ;  il  ne  refulte  jamais  de  ce  defordre, 
que  mifere,  fcandale,  et  defhon-neur.  Roujjcau  Emile ,  liv.  5.  p.  96.  —  \_ln  Englijh 
thus  :  tf  The  empire  of  the  woman  is  an  empire  of  foftnefs,  of  addrefs,  of  compla- 
“  cency ;  her  commands  are  carefles,  her  menaces  are  tears.  She  ought  to  reign 
(<  in  the  family  like  a  minifter  in  the  ftate,  by  making  that  which  is  her  inclina- 
“  tion  be  enjoined  to  her  as  her  duty.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  bed  domeftic  e- 
“  conomy  is  that  where  the  wife  has  mod  authority.  But  when  Ihe  is  infenftble  to 
the  voice  of  her  chief,  when  fhe  tries  to  ufurp  his  prerogative,  and  to  command 
a  alone,  what  can  refult  from  fuch  diforder,  but  mifery,  fcandal,  and  difho- 

fl  nour  r”3 - The  Emprefs  Livia  being  queftioned  by  a  married  lady,  how  fhe 

had  obtained  fuch  afcendant  over  her  hufband  Auguftus,  anfwered,  (C  By  being 
«  obedient  to  his  commands,  by  not  wifhing  to  know  his  fecrets,  and  by  hiding' 
»  my  knowledge  of  his  amours.”  The  late  Queen  of  Spain  was  a  woman  of  fln« 
gular  prudence,  and  of  folid  judgement.  A  charadler  of  her,  publifhed  after  her 
death,  contains  the  following  paflage.  “  She  had  a  great  afcendency  over  the 
King,  founded  on  his  perluafion  of  her  fuperior  fenfe,  which  fhe  fhow’d  in  & 

“  perfefb 
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The  God  of  nature  has  enforc’d  conjugal  fociety,  not  only  by 
making  it  agreeable,  but  by  the  principle  of  chaftity  inherent  in 
our  nature.  To  animals  that  have  no  inftincft  for  pairing,  chaftity 
is  utterly  unknown  ;  and  to  them  it  would  be  ufelefs.  The  mare, 
the  cow,  the  ewe,  the  fhe-goat,  receive  the  male  without  cere¬ 
mony,  and  admit  the  frit  that  comes  in  the  way  without  diftinc- 
tion.  Neither  have  tame  fowl  any  notion  of  chaftity  :  they  pair 
not ;  and  the  female  gets  no  food  from  the  male,  even  during  in¬ 
cubation.  But  chaftity  and  mutual  fidelity  are  effential  to  all 
pairing  animals  ;  for  wandering  inclinations  would  render  them 
negligent  in  nurfing  their  young.  Wild  birds  pair  ;  and  they  are 
by  inftincft  faithful  to  each  other  while  their  young  require  nur¬ 
ture.  Chaftity  and  mutual  fidelity  in  matrimony  are  equally  ef¬ 
fential  to  the  human  race,  and  equally  enforc’d  by  the  principle 
of  chaftity,  a  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe. 

Nor  is  chaftity  confined  to  the  matrimonial  ftate.  Matrimony 
is  inftituted  by  nature  for  continuing  the  fpecies  ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  man  to  abftain  from  animal  enjoyment  except  in  that 
ftate.  The  ceremonies  of  marriage,  and  the  caufes  of  reparation 
and  divorce,  are  fubjetfted  to  municipal  law  :  but  if  a  man  beget 
children,  it  is  his  duty  to  unite  with  the  mother  in  taking  care  of 
them  ;  and  fuch  union  is  matrimony  according  to  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  firft  acfts  of  incontinence,  where  en¬ 
joyment  only  is  in  view,  are  always  attended  with  fhame,  and 
with  a  degree  of  remorfe.  At  the  fame  time,  as  chaftity  in  per- 
fons  who  are  fingle  is  only  a  felf-duty,  it  is  not  fo  ftrongly  en¬ 
forc’d  by  the  moral  fenfe  as  chaftity  is  in  married  perfons,  who 

li  perfect  fubmiffion  to  his  commands  ;  the  more  eafily  obey’d,  as  they  were  corn- 
<s  monly,  tho’  to  him  imperceptibly,  dictated  by  herfelf.  She  cured  him  of  many 
a  foibles,  and  in  a  word  was  his  Minerva,  under  the  appearance  of  Mentor.” 
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owe  to  each  other  mutual  fidelity.  Deviations  accordingly  from 
the  former  make  a  lefs  figure  than  from  the  latter  :  we  fcarce  e- 
ver  hear  of  adultery  among  favages  ;  tho’  among  them  inconti¬ 
nence  before  marriage  is  not  uncommon.  In  Wales,  even  at  pre- 
fent,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  fcarce  a  difgrace  for 
a  young  woman  to  have  a  baflard.  In  the  country  laft  mentioned, 
the  firfl  inilance  known  of  a  baflard- child  being  deflroy’d  by  its 
mother  through  fhame  is  a  late  one.  The  virtue  of  chaflity  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  there  gaining  ground  ;  as  the  only  temptation  a  wo¬ 
man  can  have  to  deftroy  her  child  is,  to  conceal  her  frailty.  The 
principle  of  chaflity,  like  that  of  propriety  or  of  decency,  is  but 
faint  among  favages,  and  has  little  of  that  authority  which  it  ac¬ 
quires  among  pohihed  nations  before  they  are  corrupted  by  lu¬ 
xury.  We  fhall  have  occafion  to  fee  afterward,  that  even  the  great 
duty  of  juftice  is  but  faint  among  barbarians,  and  yields  too  rea¬ 
dily  to  every  irregular  impulfe,  till  the  moral  fenfe  acquires  full 
maturity.  Bougainville  reports,  that  in  the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  or 
King  George’s  ifland,  a  young  woman  is  free  to  follow  her  incli¬ 
nations  ;  and  that  her  having  had  many  lovers  gives  her  not  the 
lefs  chance  for  a  hufband. 

Chaflity  is  no  doubt  a  reflraint  upon  nature  ;  and  therefore,  if 
fhame  be  removed,  by  making  it  lawful  to  obey  the  appetite,  na¬ 
ture  will  prevail.  In  the  year  1707,  a  contagious  diftemper  ha¬ 
ving  carried  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland, 
the  King  of  Denmark  fell  on  a  device  to  repeople  the  country, 
wdiich  fucceeded  to  a  wifh.  A  law  was  made,  authorifing  young 
women  in  that  ifland  to  have  baftards,  even  to  the  number  of  fix, 
without  wounding  their  reputation  The  young  women  were  fo 
,  zealous 

*  Don  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  his  voyage  to  Peru,  mentions  a  very  fingular  tafte  pre¬ 
valent  in  that  country,  that  a  man  never  takes  a  virgin  to  wife  *,  and  thinks  himfelf 
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zealous  to  repeople  their  country,  that  after  a  few  years  it  was 
found  proper  to  abrogate  the  law. 

Modefty  is  by  nature  intended  to  guard  chaftity,  as  chaftity  is 
to  guard  matrimony.  And  modefly,  like  chaftity,  is  one  of  thofe 
delicate  principles  that  make  no  great  figure  among  favages.  In 
the  land  of  Jefifo,  young  women  fometimes  go  naked  in  fummer  : 
if  however  they  meet  a  ftranger,  they  hang  the  head,  and  turn 
away  through  lhame.  Nature  here  is  their  only  inftrucftor  *. 
Some  lavage  tribes  have  fo  little  notion  of  modefty,  as  to  go  naked, 
without  even  covering  their  privy  parts.  Regnard  reports  upon 
his  own  knowledge,  that  in  Lapland,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
take  the  hot  bath  promifcuoufly,  and  are  not  alhamed  to  be  feen 
in  that  condition,  even  by  a  ftranger.  As  this  appeared  lingular, 
I  took  opportunity  to  mention  it  to  Dr  Solander,  who  made  more 
than  one  vifit  to  that  country.  He  faid,  that  Regnard’s  report 
might  be  true,  but  without  any  imputation  on  the  modefty  of  the 
Laplanders  ;  for  that  their  place  of  bathing  is  always  fo  dark,  that 
nothing  can  be  feen.  He  added,  that  the  females  in  Lapland,  both 
married  and  unmarried,  are  extremely  chafte.  The  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite,  tho’  otherwife  a  good  fort  of  people,  feem  to  have  as 
little  notion  of  modefty  as  of  chaftity.  We  have  Bougainville’s 
authority,  that  they  frankly  offered  their  young  women  to  the 
French,  and  were  greatly  furprifed  when  they  declined  perform¬ 
ing  in  public.  The  women  of  New  Zeland  are  both  chafte  and 
modeft.  In  Lieutenant  Cook’s  voyage  round  the  world,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  that  he  ftumbled  upon  fome  of  them  naked,  fearching  for 

difhonoured  if  his  wife  have  not,  before  marriage,  enjoy’d  many  lovers,  If  we 
can  truft  Paulus  Venetus,  a  young  woman  of  Thibet,  in  Aha,  is  not  reckoned  fit 
to  be  married  till  fhe  be  deflowered. 

*  Doth  not  modefly  prevail  among  many  animals  ?  Elephants  are  never  feen  in 
copulation,  nor  cats,  nor  beafis  of  prey. 
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lobflers  in  the  fea  ;  and  that  they  were  in  great  confufion  for  being 
feen  in  this  condition  by  Grangers. 

But  now,  if  pairing  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe  be  a  law  of  nature  a- 
mong  men,  as  among  fome  other  animals,  how  is  polygamy  to  be 
accounted  for,  which  formerly  was  univerfal,  and  to  this  day  ob¬ 
tains  among  many  nations  ?  I  am  reduced  to  no  dilemma  here. 
Polygamy  is  derived  from  two  fources  ;  firft,  from  favage  man¬ 
ners,  once  univerfal  ;  and  next,  from  voluptuoufnefs  in  warm 
climates,  which  inftigates  men  of  wealth  to  tranfgrefs  every  rule 
of  temperance.  Thefe  two  fources  I  propofe  to  handle  with  care, 
becaufe  they  make  a  great  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  female  fex. 

With  refpedt  to  the  firft,  fweetnefs  of  temper,  a  capital  branch 
of  the  female  character,  difplays  itfelf  externally,  by  mild  looks, 
and  gentle  manners.  But  fuch  graces  are  fcarce  perceptible  in  a 
female  favage  ;  and  even  in  the  moft  polifhed  would  not  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  a  male  favage.  Among  favages,  ftrength  and  boldnefs 
are  the  only  valued  qualities  :  in  thefe  qualities  females  are  mi- 
ferably  deficient ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  contemned  by  the  males, 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  order.  The  North-American  tribes  glory 
in  idlenefs  :  the  drudgery  of  labour  degrades  a  man  in  their  o- 
pinion,  and  is  proper  for  women  only.  To  join  young  perfons  in 
marriage  is  accordingly  the  bufinefs  of  parents  ;  and  it  would  be 
unpardonable  meannefs  in  the  bridegroom  to  fliew  any  fondnefs 
for  the  bride.  Young  men  among  the  Hottentots  are  admitted 
into  fociety  with  their  feniors  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  after  which 
it  is  difgraceful  to  keep  company  with  females.  In  Guiana,  a  wo^ 
man  never  eats  with  her  hufband  ;  but  after  every  meal  attends 
him  with  water  for  walhing.  A  woman  in  the  Caribbee  iflands 
is  not  permitted  to  eat  even  in  prefence  of  her  hufband  ;  and  yet 
we  are  afiured  (^),  that  the  women  there  obey  with  fuch  fweet- 

(c)  Labat’s  voyages  to  the  American  iflands, 
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nefs  and  refpedt,  as  never  to  give  their  hufbands  occafion  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  their  duty  ;  “an  example,”  adds  our  fage  author, 
“  worthy  the  imitation  of  Chriflian  wives,  who  are  daily  in- 
“  ftru&ed  from  the  pulpit  in  the  duties  of  obedience  and  conjugal 
“  fidelity,  hit  to  very  little  purpofe”  Dampier  obferves  in  general, 
that  among  all  the  wild  nations  he  was  acquainted  with,  the  wo¬ 
men  carry  the  burdens,  while  the  men  walk  before,  and  carry  no¬ 
thing  but  their  arms.  Women  even  of  the  highefl  rank  are  not 
better  treated.  The  fovereign  of  Giaga,  in  Africa,  has  many  wives, 
who  are  literally  his  flaves  :  one  carries  his  bow,  one  his  arrows, 
and  one  gives  him  drink  ;  and  while  he  is  drinking,  they  all  fall 
on  their  knees,  clap  their  hands,  and  fing.  Not  many  centuries 
ago,  a  law  was  made  in  England,  prohibiting  the  New  Teftament 
in  Englifh  to  be  read  by  women,  ’prentices,  journeymen,  or  fer- 
ving  men  (^).  What  a  pitiful  figure  mull;  the  poor  women  have 
made  in  that  age  !  In  Siberia,  and  even  in  Ruflia,  the  capital 
excepted,  men  treat  their  wives  in  every  refpedl  as  flaves.  The  re¬ 
gulations  of  Peter  I.  put  marriage  upon  a  more  refpe&able  footing 
among  people  of  rank  ;  and  yet  fuch  are  the  brutal  manners  of 
the  Ruffians*  that  tyrannical  treatment  of  wives  is  far  from  being 
eradicated. 

The  low  condition  of  the  female  fex  among  favages  and  barba¬ 
rians  paved  the  way  to  polygamy.  Savages,  excited  by  a  tafle  for 
variety,  and  flill  more  by  pride,  which  is  gratified  by  many  fer- 
vants,  delight  in  a  multiplicity  of  wives.  The  pairing  principle, 
tho’  rooted  in  human  nature,  makes  little  figure  among  favages, 
yielding  to  every  irregular  appetite  ;  and  this  fairly  accounts  why 
polygamy  was  once  univerfal.  It  might  indeed  be  thought,  that 
animal  love,  were  there  nothing  elfe,  fhould  have  railed  women 


(a)  34th  and  35th  Henry  VIII.  cap. 
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to  fome  degree  of  eflimation  among  the  men.  But  male  favages, 
utter  ftrangers  to  decency  or  refinement,  gratify  animal  love  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  they  do  hunger  or  third:. 

Hence  appears  the  reafon  of  a  cuftom  that  will  furprife  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  ancient  cuftoms  ;  which  is,  that  wo¬ 
men  were  purchafed  for  wives,  as  other  goods  are  purchafed.  Wo¬ 
men  by  marriage  became  flaves  ;  and  no  man  will  give  away  his 
daughter  to  be  a  flave,  but  for  a  valuable  confideration.  The 
practice  was  univerfal.  I  begin  with  the  Jews.  Abraham  bought 
Rebekah,  and  gave  her  to  his  fon  Ifaac  for  a  wife  (<7).  Jacob  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  elfe  to  give,  ferved  Laban  fourteen  years  for  two 
wives  (b).  Sechem  demanding  in  marriage  Dinah,  Jacob’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  faid,  “  Afk  me  never  fo  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will 
“  give  according  as  ye  fhall  fay  unto  me  :  but  give  me  the  dam-r 
“  fel  to  wife  (c).”  To  David,  demanding  Saul’s  daughter  in 
marriage,  Saul  faid,  “  The  king  defireth  not  any  dowry,  but  an 
“  hundred  forefkins  of  the  Philiflines  (d)”  In  the  Iliad,  Aga¬ 
memnon  offers  his  daughter  to  Achilles  for  a  wife,  and  fays,  that 
he  would  not  demand  for  her  any  price.  Paufanias  reports  of 
Danaus,  that  no  fuitors  appearing  to  demand  any  of  his  daughters, 
he  publifhed,  that  he  would  give  them  without  dowry.  In  Homer 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  nuptial  gifts  from  a  bridegroom  to 
his  bride’s  father.  From  terming  them  gifts,  it  is  probable  that 
the  former  method  of  purchafe  was  beginning  to  wear  out.  It 
wore  out  before  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  who  infers,  that  their  fore¬ 
fathers  inuft  have  been  a  very  rude  people.  The  ancient  Spaniards 

{ a )  Genefis,  xxiv.  53. 

(b)  Genefis,  chap.  xxix. 

( c )  Genefis,  xxxiv.  12. 

(. d )  1  Samuel  xviii.  2 5. 
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purchafed  their  wives.  We  have  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  of 

Heraclides  Ponticus,  that  the  fame  was  pradtifed  in  Thrace.  And 

\ 

the  latter  adds,  that  if  a  wife  was  ill  treated,  her  relations  could 
demand  her  back,  upon  repaying  the  price  they  got  for  her.  In 
the  Roman  law  mention  is  made  of  matrimony  per  ces  et  libram , 
which  was  folemnized  by  laying  down  a  quantity  of  brafs,  with  a 
balance  for  weighing  it,  underftood  to  be  the  price  paid  for  the 
bride.  This  muft  have  been  once  a  reality,  tho’  it  funk  down  to  be 
a  mere  ceremony,  after  it  became  cuftomary  for  a  Roman  bride  to 
bring  a  dowry  with  her.  The  Babylonians  and  the  Aifyrians,  at 
Rated  times,  collected  all  the  marriageable  young  women,  and 
difpofed  of  them  by  audtion.  Rubruguis,  in  his  voyage  to  Tartary 
ann.  12 53,  reports,  that  there  every  man  bought  his  wife.  They 
believe,  he  adds,  that  their  wives  ferve  them  in  another  world  as 
they  do  in  this  ;  for  which  reafon,  a  widow  has  no  chance  for  a 
fecond  hufband,  whom  fhe  cannot  ferve  in  the  other  world.  Olaus 
Magnus  remarking,  that  among  the  ancient  Goths  no  dower  was 
provided  on  the  bride’s  part,  gives  a  reafon,  better  fuited  perhaps 
to  the  time  he  lived  in  than  to  what  he  deferibes.  “  Apud  Gothos, 
“  non  mulier  viro  fed  vir  mulieri  dotem  aflignat ;  ne  conjux,  ob 
“  magnitudinem  dotis  infolefcens,  aliquando  ex  placida  conforte 
•“  proterva  evadet,  atque  in  maritum  dominari  contenda-t  * as  if 
the  hazard  of  petulancy  in  a  wife  would  hinder  a  man  to  accept  a 
dower  with  her :  —  a  fad  dodtrine  for  an  heirefs.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfls,  in  his  defeription  of  Wales,  fays,  that  formerly  they  hardly 
ever  married  without  a  prior  cohabitation,  it  having  been  cufto- 
mary  for  parents  to  let  out  their  daughters  to  young  men  upon 
trial,  for  a  fum  of  money  told  down,  and  under  a  penalty  if  the 
girls  were  returned.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  miftake.  It  is  more 

*  u  Among  the  Goths,  a  man  gave  a  dowry  for  his  bride,  inftead  of  receiving 
{<  one  with  her ;  to  prevent  pride  and  infolence,  that  commonly  accompany  riches 
4<  on  the  woman’s  part.” 
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prc  lable,  that  in  Wales  men  purchafed  their  wives,  as  was  clone 
all  the  world  over,  with  liberty  to  return  them  if  they  proved  not 
agreeable.  The  bride’s  parents  retained  the  dowry,  and  her  chance 
for  a  hufband  was  as  good  as  ever. 

The  fame  cuftom  continues  among  barbarous  nations.  It  con¬ 
tinues  among  the  Tartars,  among  the  Mingrelians,  among  the 
Samoides,  among  the  Ofliacs,  among  the  people  of  Pegu,  and  of 
the  Molucca  iflands.  In  Timor,  an  Eaft-Indian  ifland,  men  even 
fell  their  children  to  purchafe  more  wives.  The  Prince  of  Circaf- 
fia  demanded  from  the  Prince  of  Mingrelia,  who  was  in  fuit  of 
his  daughter,  a  hundred  Haves  loaded  with  tapeftry  and  other 
houfehold  furniture,  a  hundred  cows,  as  many  oxen,  and  as  many 
horfes.  We  have  evidence  of  the  fame  cuftom  in  Africa,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Biledulgerid,  among  the  negroes  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  in 
Monomotapa.  Among  the  Caribbees  there  is  one  inftance  where 
a  man  gets  a  wife  without  paying  for  her.  After  a  fuccefsful 
war,  the  vicflors  arc  entertained  at  a  feaft,  where  the  General 
harangues  on  the  valour  of  the  young  men  who  made  die  beft 
figure.  Every  man  who  has  marriageable  daughters,  is  fond 
to  offer  them  to  fuch  young  men  without  any  price.  The  purcha- 
ling  of  wives  is  univerfal  among  the  wild  Arabs.  When  the 
bargain  is  concluded,  the  bridegroom  is  permitted  to  vifit  the 
bride  :  if  fhe  anfwer  not  his  expectations,  he  may  turn  her  off ; 
but  has  no  claim  for  the  price  he  paid.  The  inland  negroes  are 
more  polifhed  than  thofe  on  the  coaft ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  re¬ 
mains  among  them  of  purchafing  wives  :  the  bridegroom  makes 
prefents  to  his  bride,  and  her  father  makes  prefents  to  him.  There 
are  remaining  traces  in  Ruflia  of  purchafing  vrives.  Even  fo  late 
as  the  time  of  Peter  I.  the  Ruffians  married  without  feeing  each 
other ;  and  before  folemnization  the  bride  received  from  the  bride¬ 
groom  a  prefent  of  fweetmeats,  foap,  and  other  little  things. 

The  purchafing  of  wives  made  it  a  lawful  practice  to  lend  a  wife 
as  one  does  a  Have.  The  Spartans  lent  their  wives  to  their  friends ; 
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and  Cato  the  elder  is  faid  to  have  done  the  fame.  The  Indians  of 
Calicut  frequently  exchange  wives. 

If  brutifh  manners  alone  be  fufficient  to  degrade  the  female  fex, 
they  may  reckon  upon  extreme  harfh  treatment  when  purchased  to 
be  Haves.  The  Giagas,  a  fierce  and  wandering  nation  In  the 
central  parts  of  Africa,  being  fupinely  idle  at  home,  fubjecl  their 
wives  and  their  Haves  to  every  fort  of  drudgery,  fitch  as  digging, 
fowing,  reaping,  cutting  wood,  grinding  corn,  fetching  water, 
&c.  Thefe  poor  creatures  are  fullered  to  toil  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  ready  to  faint  with  excellive  labour,  while  the  monfters  of 
men  will  not  give  themfelves  even  the  trouble  of  training  animals 
for  work,  tho’  they  have  the  example  of  the  Portuguefe  before 
their  eyes.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  women  among  the  wandering 
Arabs  of  Africa  to  card,  fpin,  and  weave,  and  to  manage  other 
houfehold  affairs.  They  milk  the  cattle,  grind,  bake,  brew,  drefs 
the  victuals,  and  bring  home  wood  and  water.  They  even  take 
care  of  their  hufbands  horfes,  feed,  curry,  comb,  bridle,  and 
faddle  them.  They  would  alfo  be  obliged,  like  Moorilh  wives,  to 
dig,  fow,  and  reap  their  corn  ;  but  luckily  for  them  the  Arabs 
live  entirely  upon  plunder.  Father  Jofeph  Gumilla,  in  his  account 
of  a  country  in  South  America,  bordering  upon  the  great  river 
Oroonoko,  defcribes  pathetically  the  miferable  Havery  of  married 
women  there,  and  mentions  a  practice  that  would  appear  incre¬ 
dible  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  that  country, 
which  is,  that  married  women  frequently  defcroy  their  female  in¬ 
fants.  A  married  woman,  of  a  virtuous  character  and  good  un- 
derftanding,  having  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  was  reproached  by 
our  author  in  bitter  terms.  She  heard  him  patiently  to  an  end, 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  and  anlwered  as  follows.  “  I 
“  vfifli  to  God,  Father,  I  wifli  to  God,  that  my  mother  had 
“  by  my  death  prevented  the  manifold  diftrefles  I  have  endu- 
red,  and  have  yet  to  endure  as  long  I  live.  Had  fhe  kindly 
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44  difled  me  at  my  birth,  I  fliould  not  have  Felt  the  pain  of 
44  death,  nor  numberlefs  other  pains  to  which  life  hath  fubjecd- 
ed  me.  Confider,  Father,  our  deplorable  condition.  Our  huf- 
44  bands  go  to  hunt  with  their  bow's  and  arrows,  and  trouble 
44  themfelves  no  farther.  We  are  dragged  along,  with  one  infant 
44  at  our  bread,  and  another  in  a  balket.  They  return  in  the  e- 
44  vening  without  any  burden  :  we  return  with  the  burden  of  our 
44  children  ;  and,  tho’  tired  out  with  a  long  march,  are  not  per- 
44  mitted  to  deep,  but  mud  labour  the  whole  night  in  grinding 
44  maize,  to  make  chica  for  them.  They  get  drunk,  and  in  their 
44  drunkennefs  beat  us,  draw  us  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
44  tread  us  under  foot.  And  what  have  we  to  comfort  us  for 
44  davery,  perhaps  of  twenty  years  ?  A  young  wife  is  brought  in 
44  upon  us,  who  is  permitted  to  abufe  us  and  our  children,  be- 
44  caufe  we  are  no  longer  regarded.  Can  human  nature  endure 
44  fuch  tyranny  !  What  kindnefs  can  we  diow  to  our  female  chil- 
44  dren  equal  to  that  of  relieving  them  from  fuch  fervitude,  more 
44  bitter  a  thoufand  times  than  death  ?  I  fay  again,  would  to  God 
44  that  my  mother  had  put  me  under  ground  the  moment  I  was 
44  born.”  One  would  readily  imagine,  that  the  women  of  that 
country  fhould  have  the  greateft  abhorrence  at  matrimony  :  but 
all-prevailing  nature  determines  the  contrary ;  and  the  appetite  for 
matrimony  overbalances  every  rational  condderation. 

Nations  polifh  by  degrees  ;  and  from  the  lowed  date  to  which 
a  human  creature  can  be  reduced,  women  came  in  time  to  be  re- 

4 

dored  to  their  native  dignity.  Attention  to  drefs  is  the  fird  fymp- 
tom  of  that  progrefs.  Male  favages,  even  of  the  grolfed  kind, 
are  fond  of  drefs.  Charlevoix  mentions  a  young  American  hired 
as  a  rower,  who  adjuded  his  drefs  with  great  care  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  boat ;  and  at  intervals  infpe<ded  his  looking- glafs,  to  fee 
whether  the  violence  of  his  motion  had  not  difcompofed  the  red 
\ipon  his  cheeks.  We  read  not  of  vanity  for  drefs  in  females  of 
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fuch  favage  nations  :  they  are  too  much  difpirited  to  think  of  being 
agreeable.  Among  nations  in  any  degree  humanized  we  find  a 
different  fcene.  In  the  iflhmus  of  Darien  government  has  made 
fome  progrefs,  as  a  chieftain  is  eledled  for  life  :  a  glimmering  of 
civility  appears  among  the  inhabitants  ;  and  as  'fome  regard  is 
paid  to  women,  they  rival  the  men  in  drefs.  Both  fexes  wear  rings 
in  their  ears  and  nofes  ;  and  are  adorned  with  many  rows  of  {hells 
hanging  down  from  the  neck.  A  female  in  a  fultry  climate  fub- 
mits  to  fry  all  day  long  under  a  load  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
of  fhells  ;  and  a  male  under  double  that  load.  W ell  may  they 
exclaim  with  Alexander,  “  Oh  Athenians  !  what  do  I  not  endure 
“  to  gain  your  approbation  r”  The  female  Caribbeans  and  Brafi- 
lians  are  not  lefs  fond  of  ornament  than  the  males.  Hottentot  la¬ 
dies  are  fond  of  drefs  ;  and  drive  to  outdo  each  other  in  adorning 
their  kroffes,  and  the  bag  that  holds  their  pipe  and  tobacco  :  Euro¬ 
pean  ladies  are  not  more  vain  of  their  filks  and  embroideries.  Wo¬ 
men  in  Lapland  are  much  addidled  to  finery.  They  wear  broad 
girdles,  upon  which  hang  chains  and  rings  without  end,  com¬ 
monly  made  of  tin,  fometimes  of  filver,  weighing  perhaps 
twenty  pounds.  The  Greenlanders  are  nafly  and  flovenly,  eat 
with  their  dogs,  make  food  of  the  vermin  that  make  food  of  them, 
feldom  or  never  wafh  tliemfelves  ;  and  yet  the  women,  who  make 
fome  figure  among  the  men,  are  gaudy  in  their  drefs.  Their  chief 
ornaments  are  pendents  at  their  ears,  with  glafs  beads  of  various 
colours  ;  and  they  draw  lines  with  a  needle  and  black  thread  be¬ 
tween  their  eyes,  crofs  the  forehead,  upon  the  chin,  hands,  and 
legs.  The  negroes  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah  in  Guinea  have 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  police,  and  in  the  art  of  living. 
Their  women  carry  drefs  and  finery  to  an  extravagance.  They  are 
cloathed  with  loads  of  the  fineft  fatins  and  chintzes,  and  are 
adorned  with  a  profufion  of  gold.  In  a  fultry  climate  they  gratify 
vanity  at  the  expence  of  eafe.  Among  the  inland  negroes,  who  are 
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more  poliflied  than  thofe  on  the  fea-coaft,  bcfidc  domeftic  con¬ 
cerns,  the  women  fow,  plant,  and  reap.  A  man  however  fuflers 
in  the  efteem  of  the  world,  if  he  permit  his  wives  to  toil  like  Haves 
while  he  is  indulging  in  eafe.  From  that  aufpicious  commence¬ 
ment,  the  female  fex  have  rifen  in  a  How  but  fteady  progrefs  to 
higher  and  higher  degrees  of  eftimation.  Converfation  is  their 
talent,  and  a  difplay  of  delicate  fentiments  :  the  gentlenefs  of  their 
manners,  and  winning  behaviour,  captivate  every  fenfible  heart. 
Of  fuch  refinements  favages  have  little  conception  :  but  when  the 
more  delicate  fenfes  are  unfolded,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  fe¬ 
male  fex,  internal  as  well  as  external,  are  brought  into  full  light ; 
and  women,  formerly  confidered  as  objedls  of  animal  love  merely, 
are  now  valued  as  faithful  friends  and  agreeable  companions. 
Matrimony  affumes  a  more  decent  form,  being  the  union,  not  of 
a  mailer  and  Have,  but  of  two  perfons  equal  in  rank  uniting  to 
form  a  family.  And  it  contributed  greatly  to  this  delicious  refine¬ 
ment,  that  in  temperate  climes  animal  love  is  moderate,  and  wo¬ 
men  long  retain  good  looks,  and  power  of  procreation.  Thus 
marriage  became  honourable  among  poliflied  nations  ;  which  of 
courfe  banifhed  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  purchafing  wives  ;  for  a 
man  who  willies  to  have  his  daughter  properly  matched,  will  glad¬ 
ly  give  a  dowry  with  her,  inftead  of  felling  her  as  a  Have. 

Polygamy  is  found  intimately  connected  with  the  purcha- 
fing  wives.  There  is  no  limitation  in  purchafing  Haves  :  nor  has 
a  woman  pur  chafed  as  a  wife  or  a  Have,  any  juft  caufe  for  com¬ 
plaining,  that  others  are  purchafed  as  Hie  was  :  on  the  contrary, 
fhe  is  in  part  relieved,  by  addition  of  hands  for  performing  the  fer- 
vile  offices  of  the  family.  Polygamy  accordingly  has  always  been 
permitted, '  where  men  pay  for  their  wives.  The  Jews  purchafed 
their  wives,  and  were  indulged  in  polygamy  (<2).  Diodorus  Sicu- 

(a)  Leviticus,  xviii.  iS. 
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lus  fays,  that  polygamy  was  permitted  in  Egypt,  except  to 
priefts  (a).  This  probably  was  the  cafe  originally  ;  but  when  the 
Egyptian  manners  came  to  be  polifhed,  a  man  gave  a  dowry  with 
his  daughter,  inftead  of  receiving  a  price  for  her  ;  witnefs  Solo¬ 
mon,  who  got  the  city  of  Gazer  in  dowry  with  the  King  of  E- 
gypt’s  daughter.  When  that  cuftom  became  univerfal,  we  may 
be  certain  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  polygamy.  And  accor¬ 
dingly  Herodotus  affirms,  that  polygamy  was  prohibited  in  E- 
gypt  (b).  Polygamy  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
while  it  was  cuftomary  to  purchafe  wives  ;  but  improved  manners 
put  an  end  to  the  latter,  and  confequently  to  the  former.  Poly¬ 
gamy  to  this  day  obtains  in  the  cold  country  of  Kamlkatka  ;  and 
in  the  ftill  colder  country  round  Hudfon’s  bay.  In  the  land  of 
Jeflo,  near  Japan,  a  man  may  have  two  wives,  who  perform  every 
fort  of  domeilic  drudgery.  The  negroes  in  general  purchafe  their 
wives,  and  deal  in  polygamy.  Polygamy  is  the  law  in  Monomo- 
tapa.  Polygamy  and  the  purchaf  ng  wives  were  cuftomary  among 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  iftands.  The  men  in  Chili 
buy  their  wives,  and  deal  in  polygamy. 

The  low  condition  of  women  among  barbarians  introduced  poly¬ 
gamy,  and  the  purchaf  ng  women  to  be  wives.  And  the  juft  refpedt 
paid  to  them  among  civilized  nations,  reftored  the  law  of  nature, 
and  confined  a  man  to  one  wife.  Theft  equality  as  to  rank  and 
dignity  bars  the  man  from  taking  another  wife,  as  it  bars  the  wo¬ 
man  from  taking  another  hufband.  We  find  traces  in  ancient  hi- 
ftory  of  polygamy  wearing  out  gradually.  It  wore  out  in  Greece, 
as  manners  refined  ;  but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  long  habit, 
that  tho’  a  man  was  confined  to  one  wife,  concubines  were  in- 


{<3)  Lib.  1. 

(i)  Lib.  2.  §  92. 
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bulged  without  limitation.  In  Germany,  when  Tacitus  wrote, 
very  few  traces  remained  of  polygamy.  “  Severa  illic  matrimo- 
44  nia,  nec  ullam  morum  partem  magis  laudaveris  :  nam  prope 
44  foli  barbarorum  hngulis  uxoribus  contenti  funt,  exceptis  admo- 
“  dum  paucis,  qui  non  libidine,  fed  ob  nobilitatem,  plurimis  nup- 
44  tiis  ambiuntur  When  polygamy  was  in  that  country  fo 
little  pradifed,  we  may  be  certain  the  purchafing  wives  did  not  re¬ 
main  in  vigour.  And  Tacitus  accordingly,  mentioning  the  general 
rule,  44  do tem  non  uxor  marito,  fed  uxori  maritus  offert  f,”  ex¬ 
plains  it  away  by  obferving,  that  the  only  dos  given  by  the  bride¬ 
groom  were  marriage-prefents,  and  that  he  at  the  fame  time  re¬ 
ceived  marriage- prefents  on  the  bride’s  part  (a).  The  equality  of 
the  matrimonial  engagement,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  hufband 
and  wife,  was  well  underflood  among  the  Gauls.  Casfar  (/>)  fays, 
44  Viri  quantas  pecunias  ab  uxoribus  dotis  nomine  acceperunt, 
44  tantas  ex  fuis  bonis,  seflimatione  fa<5la,  cum  dotibus  commu- 
44  nicant.  Hujus  omnis  pecuniae  conjundim  ratio  habetur,  fruc- 
44  tufque  fervantur.  Uter  eorum  vita  fuperarit,  ad  eum  pars  u- 
44  triufque  cum  frudibus  fuperiorum  temporum  pervenit  J.”  In 

*  «  Marriage  is  there  rigidly  refpefted  j  nor  is  there  any  part  of  their  morality 
«<  more  laudable  :  for  they  are  almoft  the  only  race  of  barbarians  who  are  con- 
“  tented  with  a  fingle  wife  ;  a  very  few  excepted,  who,  not  from  incontinency,  but 
“  from  an  ambition  of  nobility,  take  more  wives  than  one.” 

f  “  The  hufband  gives  a  dowry  to  the  wife,  but  the  wife  brings  none  to  the 
“  hufband.” 

|  “  Whatever  fum  the  hufband  has  received  as  his  wife’s  portion,  he  allots  as 
“  much  from  his  own  effects  to  be  joined  with  it.  An  account  is  kept  of  this 
<(  joint  flock,  and  the  fruits  of  it  are  preferved.  Upon  the  death  of  either, 
“  the  furviving  fpoufe  has  the  property  of  both  the  fhares,  with  the  fruits  or 
<(  profits.” 

(a)  De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  18. 

(b)  Lib,.  6.  cap.  19.  De  bello  Galileo. 
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Japan,  and  in  Nicaragua,  a  man  can  have  but  one  wife  ;  but  he 
may  have  many  concubines.  In  Siam,  polygamy  is  flill  permit¬ 
ted,  though  the  bride  brings  a  dowry  with  her  :  but  that  abfur- 
dity  is  corrected  by  refined  manners  ;  it  being  held  improper,  and 
even  difgraceful,  to  have  more  than  one  wife.  The  purchafing 
wives  wore  out  of  fafhion  among  the  ancient  Tufcans  ;  for  it  was 
held  infamous,  that  marriage  fhoukl  be  the  refult  of  any  motive 
but  mutual  love.  This  at  the  fame  time  put  an  end  to  polygamy. 
Polygamy  was  probably  early  eradicated  among  the  ancient  Per- 
fians  ;  for  the  bride’s  dowry  was  fettled  in  marriage- articles,  as  a- 
mong  us.  And  there  is  the  fame  reafon  for  prefuming,  that  it  was 
not  long  permitted  in  Mexico  ;  marriage  there  being  folemnized 
by  the  pried,  and  the  bride’s  dower  fpecified,  which  was  redored 
in  cafe  of  a  feparation.  In  the  countries  where  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  was  fil'd  propagated,  women  were  fad  advancing  to  an  equa¬ 
lity  with  the  men,  and  polygamy  was  wearing  out  of  fafhion. 
The  pure  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  hadened  its  downfal ;  and  tho’  not 
prohibited  exprefsly,  it  was  however  held,  that  Chridianity  is  a 
religion  too  pure  for  polygamy. 

But,  as  hinted  above,  it  was  by  flow  degrees  that  the  female 
fex  emerged  out  of  flavery,  to  podefs  the  elevated  date  they  judly 
are  intitled  to  by  nature.  The  practice  of  expofing  infants  among 
•the  Greeks,  and  many  other  nations,  is  an  invincible  proof  of  their 
deprefiion,  even  after  the  cudom  ceafed  of  purchafing  them.  It  is 
wifely  ordered  by  Providence,  that  the  affeftion  of  a  woman  to  her 
children  commences  with  their  birth,  becaufe  during  infancy  all 
depends  on  her  care.  As  during  that  period  the  father  is  of  little 
ufe  to  his  child,  his  affection  is  extremely  flight  till  the  child  be¬ 
gin  to  prattle  and  lhew  fome  fondnefs  for  him.  The  expofing  an 
infant  therefore  fhows,  that  the  mother  was  little  regarded  :  if  die 
had  been  allowed  a  vote,  the  practice  never-  would  have  obtained 
in  any  country.  In  the  fird  book  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  fays  to  A- 
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gamemnon,  who  threatened  to  force  from  him  his  midrefs  Brifeis, 
“  Another  thing  I  will  tell  thee  :  record  it  in  thy  foul.  For  a  wo- 
“  man  thefe  hands  fhall  never  fight,  with  thee  nor  with  thy  foes.. 
u  Come,  feize  Brifeis  :  ye  Argives,  take  the  prize  ye  gave.  But 
“  beware  of  other  fpoil,  which  lies  flowed  in  my  {hips  on  the 
“  fhore.  I  will  not  be  plundered  farther.  If  other  be  thy  thoughts, 
“  Atrides,  come  in  arms,  a  trial  make  :  thefe  very  flaves  of  thine 
“  fliall  behold  thy  blood  pouring  around  my  fpear  The  co¬ 
medies  of  Menander,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus,  are  loft ;  but  man¬ 
ners  mull  have  been  little  poliflied  in  their  time,  fo  far  as  can  be 
conjectured  from  their  tranflators  or  imitators,  Plautus  and  Te¬ 
rence.  Married  women  in  their  comedies  are  fometimes  intro¬ 
duced,  and  treated  with  very  little  refpecl.  A  man  commonly 
vents  his  wrath  on  his  wife,  and  fcolds  her  as  the  caufe  of  the 
mifconduCl  of  their  children.  A  lady,  perhaps  too  inquifitive  about 
her  hufband’s  amours,  is  fcolded  by  him  in  the  following  words* 

*  Pope  hides  that  fentiment  as  follows. 

“  Seize  on  Brifeis,  whom  the  Grecians  doom’d 
“  My  prize  of  war,  yet  tamely  fee  refum’d  $ 

“  And  feize  fecure  ;  no  more  Achilles  draws 
i(  His  conqu’ring  fword  in  any  woman’s  caufe. 

**  The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  paft  j 
“  But  let  this  firft  invalion  be  the  laft  r 
“  For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  dar’ft  invade. 

Shall  ftream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade.” 

Such  contempt  of  the  female  fex  as  exprefled  by  Achilles  was  perhaps  thought  too 
grofs  for  a  modern  ear  without  fome  difguife.  But  did  not  Pope  difcover,  that  one 
capital  beauty  in  Homer  is  the  delineation  of  ancient  manners  ?  At  that  rate,  had 
it  fallen  to  his  fhare  to  defcribe  Julius  Csefar,  he  would  have  drelfed  him  like  a 
modern  beau.  And  after  all,  in  a  genteel  affembly,  what  a  favage  would  he  ap¬ 
pear,  without  breeches,  and  without  linen  ! 
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“  Ni  mala,  ni  ftulta  Us,  ni  indomita  impofque  animi, 

“  Quod  viro  eflfe  odio  videas,  tute  tibi  odio  habeas. 

“  Prseter  hac  ft  mihi  tale  poft  hunc  diem 
“  Faxis,  faxo  foris  vidua  vifas  patrem 

One  will  not  be  furprifed,  that  women  in  Greece  were  treated 
with  no  great  refpecft  by  their  hufbands.  A  woman  cannot  have 
much  attraction  who  pafles  all  her  time  in  folitude  :  to  be  admi¬ 
red,  flie  mufl  receive  the  high  polifh  of  fociety.  At  the  fame 
time,  men  of  fafhion  were  fo  much  improved  in  manners  as  to 
relilh  fociety  with  agreeable  women,  where  fuch  could  be  found. 
And  hence  the  figure  that  courtezans  made  at  that  period,  efpeci- 
ally  in  Athens.  They  fludied  the  temper  and  tafle  of  the  men, 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  their  affection  by  every  winning  art. 
The  daily  converfations  they  liftened  to  on  philofophy,  politics, 
poetry,  enlightened  their  underflanding  and  improved  their  tafte. 
Their  houfes  became  agreeable  fchools,  where  every  one  might 
be  inflructed  in  his  own  art.  Socrates  and  Pericles  met  frequent¬ 
ly  at  the  houfe  of  Afpafia  :  from  her  they  acquired  delicacy  of 
tafte,  and  in  return  procured  to  her  public  refpect  and  reputation. 
Greece  at  that  time  was  governed  by  orators,  over  whom  fome  ce¬ 
lebrated  courtezans  had  great  influence,  and  by  that  means  en¬ 
tered  deep  into  the  government.  It  was  faid  of  the  famous  De- 
mofthenes,  “  The  meafure  he  hath  meditated  on  for  a  year,  will 


*  “  Would  you  be  held  a  wife  and  virtuous  fpoufe, 

“  And  of  difcretion  due,  obferve  this  counfel : 

“  Whatever  I,  your  lord,  blame  or  approve, 

Still  let  your  praife  or  cenfure  be  the  fame. 

**  But  hearkee,  —  be  this  reprimand  the  lafc  : 

“  If  you  again  offend,  no  more  a  wife 
“  Within  thefe  walls ;  —  your  father  has  you  back.” 
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“  be  overturned  in  a  day  by  a  woman.”  It  appears  accordingly 
from  Plautus  and  Terence,  that  Athenian  courtezans  lived  in  great 
fplendor.  See  in  particular  Theautantimorumenos,  aft  3.  fcene  2. 

I  proceed  to  the  other  caufe  of  polygamy,  mentioned  alib  above, 
viz.  opulence  in  a  hot  climate.  Men  there  have  a  burning  appe¬ 
tite  for  animal  enjoyment;  and  women  become  old  and  lofe  the 
prolific  quality,  not  long  after  the  age  of  maturity  in  a  temperate 
climate.  Thefe  circumftances  difpofe  men  of  opulence  to  purchafe 
their  wives,  that  they  may  not  be  confined  to  one  ;  and  purchafe 
they  muft,  for  no  man,  without  a  valuable  confideration,  will 
furrender  his  daughter  to  be  one  of  many  who  are  dedined  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  carnal  appetite  of  one  man.  The  numerous  wives  and 
concubines  in  Afiatic  harems  are  all  of  them  purchafed  with 
money.  In  the  hot  climate  of  Hindoftan,  polygamy  is  univerfal, 
and  men  buy  their  wives.  The  fame  obtains  in  China  :  after  the 
price  is  adjufted  and  paid,  the  bride  is  conduced  to  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  houfe  locked  in  a  fedan,  and  the  key  delivered  to  him  :  if 
he  be  not  fatisfied  with  his  bargain,  he  fends  her  back  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  lofing  the  fum  he  paid  for  her  :  if  fatisfied,  he  feads  his 
male  friends  in  one  room,  and  file  her  female  friends  in  another. 
A  man  who  has  little  fubdance  takes  a  wife  for  his  foil  from  a  ho- 
fpital,  which  faves  him  a  dowry. 

It  has  been  pleaded  for  polygamy  in  warm  climates,  that  wo¬ 
men  are  fit  for  being  married  at  or  before  the  age  of  ten,  and 
pad  child-bearing  at  twenty-five,  while  men  are  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life  ;  and  therefore  that  a  fecond  wife  ought  to  be  permitted, 
who  can  bear  children.  Is  then  the  intereft  of  the  female  fex  to  be 
totally  difregarded  in  the  matrimonial  engagement,  as  if  women 
were  intended  by  nature  for  beads  of  burden  only  ?  But  even 
putting  them  out  of  the  quedion,  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that 
a  man,  by  taking  a  fecond  wife,  deprives  fome  other  of  the  pri¬ 
vilege  all  men  have  to  be  married.  The  argument  indeed  would 
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be  conclufive,  were  ten  females  born  for  one  male,  as  is  faid  to  be 
tlie  cafe  in  Bantam  :  but  as  an  equality  of  males  and  females  is  the 
defHnation  of  nature,  the  argument  has  no  force.  All  men  are 
born  equal  by  nature  ;  and  to  permit  polygamy  in  any  degree,  is 
to  authorife  fome  to  ufiirp  the  privilege  of  others. 

Thus  in  hot  climates  women  remain  in  the  fame  humble  and 
dependent  Hate,  in  which  all  women  were  originally,  when  all 
men  were  lavages.  Women  by  the  law  of  Hindodan  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  witnelfes,  even  in  a  civil  caufe  ;  and  I  blufh  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  in  Scotland  the  fame  law  has  not  been  long  in 
difufe. 

In  contradiction  to  the  climate,  Chridianity  has  banifhed  poly¬ 
gamy  from  Ethiopia,  tho’  the  judges  are  far  from  being  fevere 
upon  that  crime.  The  heat  of  the  climate  makes  them  wilh  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  plurality  of  wives,  even  at  the  expence  of  purchaling 
each  of  them.  Among  the  Chrillians  of  Congo  polygamy  is  in  ufe, 
as  formerly  when  they  were  Pagans.  To  be  confined  to  one  wife 
during  life,  is  held  by  the  mod  zealous  Chridians  there,  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  irrational :  rather  than  be  fo  confined,  they  would  renounce 
Chridianitv. 

B elide  polygamy,  many  other  cudoms  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  matrimonial  engagement,  and  vary  according  to  its  different 
kinds.  Marriage-ceremonies,  for  that  reafon,  vary  in  different 
countries,  and  at  different  times.  Where  the  practice  is  to  pur- 
chafe  a  wife,  whether  among  favages,  or  among  pampered  people 
in  hot  climates,  the  payment  of  the  price  completes  the  marriage, 
without  any  other  ceremony.  Other  ceremonies  however  are 
fometimes  pracdifed.  In  old  Rome,  the  bride  was  attended  to  the 
bridegroom’s  houfe  with  a  female  dave  carrying  a  didad  and  a 
fpindle,  importing  that  die  ought  to  fpin  for  the  family.  Among 
the  favages  of  Canada  and  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  a  drap, 
a  kettle,  and  a  faggot,  are  put  in  the  bride’s  cabin,  as  fymbols  ot 
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her  duty,  viz.  to  carry  burdens,  to  drefs  the  vicluals,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  wood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bride,  in  token  of  her  ftavery, 
takes  her  axe,  cuts  down  timber,  bundles  it  up,  and  lays  it  be¬ 
fore  the  door  of  the  bridegroom’s  hut.  All  the  falutation  Ihe  re¬ 
ceives  is,  “  It  is  time  to  go  to  reft.”  The  inhabitants  of  Sierra 
Leona,  a  negro  country,  have  in  all  their  towns  a  boarding- 
fchool,  where  young  ladies  are  educated  for  a  year  under  the  care 
of  a  venerable  old  gentleman.  When  their  education  is  completed, 
they  are  carried  in  their  beft  attire  to  a  public  affembly  ;  which 
may  be  termed  a  matrimonial  market,  becaufe  there  young  men 
convene  to  make  a  choice.  Thofe  who  fit  themfelves  to  their 
fancy,  pay  the  dowry,  and  over  and  above  gratify  the  old  fuper- 
intendent  for  his  extraordinary  care  in  educating  the  bride.  In 

*  ■  ■  ■v  .  0 

the  illand  of  Java,  the  bride,  in  token  of  fubjedtion,  wadies  the 
bridegroom’s  feet ;  and  this  is  a  capital  ceremony.  In  Ruflia,  the 
bride  prefents  to  the  bridegroom  a  bundle  of  rods,  to  be  ufed  a- 
gainft  her  when  fire  deferves  to  be  chaftifed  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
Ihe  pulls  off  his  boots.  The  prefent  Emprefs,  prone  to  reform  the 
rude  manners  of  her  fubjedls,  has  difcountenanced  that  ceremony 
among  people  of  fafhion.  Very  different  were  the  manners  of 
Peru  before  the  Spanifh  conqueft.  The  bridegroom  carried  flioes 
to  the  bride,  and  put  them  on  with  his  own  hands.  But  there 
purchafing  of  wives  was  unknown.  Marriage- ceremonies  in  Lap- 
land  are  directed  by  the  fame  principle.  It  is  the  cuftom  there  for 
a  man  to  make  prefents  to  his  children  of  rain-deer ;  and  young 
women,  fuch  as  have  a  large  ftock  of  rain-deer,  have  lovers  in 
plenty.  A  young  man  looks  for  fuch  a  wife  at  a  fair,  or  at  their 
meetings  for  paying  taxes.  Lie  carries  to  the  houfe  of  the  young 
woman’s  parents,  fome  of  his  relations  ;  being  folicitous  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  chufe  an  eloquent  fpeaker.  They  are  all  admitted  except 
the  lover,  who  muft  wait  till  he  be  called  in.  After  drinking  fome 
fpirits,  brought  along  for  the  purpofe,  the  fpokefman  addreffes  the 
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father  in  the  moll  humble  terms,  bowing  the  knee  as  if  he  were 
introduced  to  a  prince.  He  ftyles  him,  the  worlhipful  father,  the 
high  and  mighty  father,  the  belt  and  moil  illullrious  father, 
&c.  See. 

In  -viewing  the  chain  of  caufes  and  effects,  inflances  fome times 
occur  of  bizarre  fafts,  ftarting  from  the  chain  without  any  caufe 
that  can  be  difeovered.  The  marriage-ceremonies  among  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  are  of  that  nature.  After  all  matters  are  adjufted  among 
the  old  people,  the  young  couple  are  fliut  up  in  a  room  by  them- 
felves,  where  they  pafs  the  night  in  ftruggling  for  fuperiority, 
which  proves  a  very  ferious  work  where  the  bride  is  reludlant.  If 
Hie  perfevere  to  the  lall  without  yielding,  the  young  man  is  dif- 
carded  ;  but  if  he  prevail,  which  commonly  happens,  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  completed  by  another  ceremony,  not  lefs  lingular.  The 
men  and  women  fquat  on  the  ground  in  different  circles,  the 
bridegroom  in  the  centre  of  one,  and  the  bride  in  the 
centre  of  another.  The  Suri,  or  mailer  of  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies,  piffes  on  the  bridegroom  ;  who  receives  the  ilream  with 
eagernefs,  and  rubs  it  into  the  furrows  of  the  fat  with  which 
he  is  covered.  He  performs  the  fame  ceremony  on  the  bride,  who 
is  equally  refpedlful.  Marriage-ceremonies  among,  the  Kamfkat- 
kans  are  Hill  more  whimiical.  A  young  man,  after  making  his 
propofals,  enters  into  the  fervice  of  his  intended  father-in-law.  If 
he  prove  agreeable,  he  is  admitted  to  the  trial  of  the  touch.  The 
young  woman  is  fwaddled  up  in  leathern  thongs  ;  and  in  that 
condition  is  put  under  the  guard  of  fome  old  women.  He  watches 
every  opportunity  of  a  flack  guard  to  uncafe  her,  in  order  to  touch 
what  is  always  the  moll  concealed.  The  bride  mud  redd,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  at  lead  ;  and  therefore  cries  out  to  fiimmon  her  guards  ; 
who  fall  with  fury  upon  the  bridegroom,  tear  his  hair,  fcratch 
his  face,  and  a<5l  in  violent  oppodtion.  The  attempts  of  the  lover 
prove  fometimes  unfuccefsful  for  months  ;  but  the  moment  the 
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touch  is  atchieved,  the  bride  teftifies  her  fatisfaclion,  by  pronoun¬ 
cing  the  words  M,  M,  with  a  foft  and  loving  voice.  The  next 
night  they  bed  together  without  any  oppohtion.  One  marriage- 
ceremony  among  the  inland  negroes  is  lingular.  So  footi  as  pre¬ 
liminaries  are  adjufled,  the  bridegroom  with  a  number  of  his  com¬ 
panions  fet  out  at  night,  and  furround  the  houfe  of  the  bride,  as 
if  intending  to  carry  her  off  by  force.  She  and  her  female  attend¬ 
ants,  pretending  to  make  ail  poffible  reffftance,  cry  aloud  for  help,' 
but  no  perfon  appears.  This  refembles  ftrongly  a  marriage-cere¬ 
mony  that  is  or  was  cufbomary  in  Wales.  On  the  morning  of  the 
wedding-day,  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  with  his  friends  on 
horfeback,  demands  the  bride.  Her  friends,  who  are  likewife  on 
horfeback,  give  a  pofitive  refufal,  upon  which  a  mock  fcuffle  en- 
fues.  The  bride,  mounted  behind  her  next  kinfman,  is  carried 
off,  and  is  purfued  by  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  with  loud 
fhouts.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  on  fuch  an  occalion  two  or  three 
hundred  fturdy  Cambro-Britons  riding  at  full  fpeed,  croffmg  and 
joftling,  to  the  no  fmall  amufement  of  the  fpedtators.  When  they 
have  fatigued  themfelves  and  their  horfes,  the  bridegroom  is  buf¬ 
fered  to  overtake  his  bride.  He  leads  her  away  in  triumph,  and 
the  fcene  is  concluded  with  feafting  and  fedivity.  The  fame  mar¬ 
riage-ceremony  was  ufual  .in  Mufcovy,  Lithuania,  and  Livonia, 
as  reported  by  Glaus  Magnus  (a). 

Divorce  alfo  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  engage¬ 
ment.  Where  the  law  is,  that  a  man  muff  purchafe  his  wife  as 
one  does  a  have  ;  it  follows  naturally,  that  he  may  purchafe  as 
many  as  he  can  pay  for,  and  that  he  may  turn  them  off  at  his 
pleafure.  This  law  is  univerfal,  without  a  lingle  exception.  The 
Jews,  who  purchafed  their  wives,  were  privileged  to  divorce  them, 


(tf)  Lib.  1 4.  C2p ,  9. 
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without  being  obliged  to  ailign  a  caufe  {a).  The  negroes  purchafe 
their  wives,  and  turn  them  off  when  they  think  proper.  The 
fame  law  obtains  in  China,  in  Monomotapa,  in  the  iftlnnus  of 
Darien,  in  Caribeana,  and  even  in  the  cold  country  round  Hud- 
fon’s  bay.  All  the  favages  of  South  America  who  live  near  the 
Oroonoko,  purchafe  as  many  wives  as  they  can  maintain ;  and 
divorce  them  at  their  pleafure. 

Very  different  is  a  matrimonial  engagement  between  equals, 
where  a  dowry  is  contra6led  with  the  bride.  The  nature  of  the 
engagement  implies,  that  neither  of  them  is  privileged  to  difmifs 
the  other  without  a  juft  caufe.  In  Mexico,  where  the  bride 
brought  a  dowry,  there  could  be  no  divorce  but  by  mutual  confent. 
In  Lapland,  the  women  who  have  a  flock  of  rain-deer,  as  above 
mentioned,  make  a  confiderable  figure.  This  lays  a  foundation 
for  a  matrimonial  covenant  as  among  us,  which  bars  polygamy, 
and  confequently  divorce  without  a  juft  caufe.  And  when  thefe 
are  barred  in  feveral  inftances,  the  prohibition  in  time  becomes 
general. 

I  proceed  to  adultery,  the  criminality  of  which  depends  alfo  in 
fome  meafure  on  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  engagement. 
Where  wives  are  pur  chafed,  and  polygamy  is  indulged,  adultery 
can  fcarce  be  reckoned  a  crime  in  the  hufband  ;  and  where  there 
are  a  plurality  of  wives,  found  fenfe  makes  it  but  a  venial  crime 
in  any  one  of  them.  But  as  men  are  the  lawgivers,  the  punifh- 
ment  of  female  adultery,  where  polygamy  takes  place,  is  gene¬ 
rally  too  fevere.  It  is  however  more  or  lefs  fevere  in  different 
countries,  in  proportion  as  the  men  are  more  or  lefs  prone  to  re¬ 
venge.  The  Chinefe  are  a  mild  people,  and  depend  more  on  locks 
and  bars  for  preventing  adultery,  than  on  feverity  ;  the  punifh- 

(a)  Deuteronomy,  chap.  24. 
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ment  being  only  to  fell  an  adulterefs  for  a  Have.  The  fame  law 
obtains  in  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  bordering  upon  China.  An  a- 
dulterefs  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  punifhed  with  the  lofs 
ofhernofe.  In  ancient  Greece,  a  pecuniary  penalty  was  inflicted 
on  an  adulterer  ( a ).  An  adulterefs  was  probably  punifhed  more 
feverely.  Among  the  negroes,  who  have  very  little  delicacy,  a- 
dultery  is  but  flightly  punifhed  ;  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 
There  an  adulterefs,  after  a  fevere  whipping,  is  banifhed  ;  and 
the  adulterer  forfeits  his  goods,  which  are  bellow’d  on  the  injured 
hufband.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  a  grave  and  virtuous 
people,  adultery  was  extremely  rare.  An  adulterefs  was  deprived 
of  her  hair,  expelled  from  her  hufband’ s  houfe,  and  whipped 
through  the  village  (£).  In  Japan,  where  the  people  are  remark¬ 
ably  fierce,  female  adultery  is  always  punifhed  with  death.  In 
Tonquin,  a  woman  guilty  of  adultery  is  thrown  to  an  elephant 
to  be  deflroy’d.  By  the  law  of  Mofes,  an  adulterefs  is  punifhed 
with  death,  as  alfo  the  adulterer  (c).  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
Queen  to  Lewis  Hutin  King  of  France,  was  liang’d  for  adultery  ; 
and  her  lovers  were  flea’d  alive.  Such  were  the  favage  manners  of 
thofe  times.  There  is  an  old  law  in  Wales,  that  for  defiling  the 
Prince’s  bed  the  offender  muft  pay  a  rod  of  pure  gold,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger  of  a  ploughman  who  has  ploughed  nine 
years,  and  in  length  from  the  ground  to  the  Prince’s  mouth  when 
fitting. 

Matrimony  between  a  fingle  pair,  for  mutual  comfort,  and  for 
procreating  children,  implies  the  drifted  mutual  fidelity.  Adul¬ 
tery  however  is  a  deeper  crime  in  the  wife  than  in  the  hufband  ; 

(, a )  OdylTey,  book  8.  1.  384. 

(b)  Tacitus,  De  monbus  Germanorum,  cap.  19,. 

(c)  Leviticus,  xx.  io. 
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in  him  it  may  happen  occafionally,  with  little  or  no  alienation  of 
affection  ;  but  the  fuperior  modefty  of  the  female  fex  is  fuch, 
that  a  wife  does  not  yield,  till  unlawful  love  prevails,  not  only 
over  modefty,  but  over  duty  to  her  hufband.  Adultery  therefore 
in  the  wife,  is  a  breach  of  the  matrimonial  engagement  in  a  double 
refpeft :  it  is  an  alienation  of  affedtion  from  the  hufband,  which 
unqualifies  her  to  be  his  friend  and  companion  ;  and  it  tends  to 
bring  a  fpurious  iffue  into  the  family,  betraying  the  hufband  to 
maintain  and  educate  children  who  are  not  his  own. 

The  gradual  advance  of  the  female  fex  to  an  equality  with  the 
male  fex,  is  vifible  in  the  laws  of  female  fucceffion  that  have  been 
eftablifhed  at  different  times,  and  in  different  countries.  It  is  not 
probable,  that  in  any  country  women  were  early  admitted  to  in¬ 
herit  land  :  they  are  too  much  defpifed  among  favages  for  fo  va¬ 
luable  a  privilege.  The  fiercenefs  and  brutality  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  in  particular,  unqualified  the  women  to  be  their  companions  : 
it  never  entered  their  thoughts,  that  women  fliould  inherit  land, 
which  they  cannot  defend  by  the  fword.  But  women  came  to  be 
regarded  in  proportion  as  the  national  manners  refined.  The  law 
prohibiting  female  fucceffion  in  land,  eftablifhed  in  days  of  rufti- 
city,  was  held  to  be  rigorous  and  unjuft  when  the  Romans  were 
more  poiifhed.  Proprietors  of  land,  fuch  of  them  as  had  no  foils, 
were  difpofed  to  evade  the  law,  by  ample  provisions  to  their 
daughters,  which  rendered  the  land  of  little  value  to  the  collateral 
heir-male.  To  reform  that  abufe,  as  termed  by  the  veterans,  the 
lex  Voconia  was  made,  confining  fuch  provifions  within  moderate 
bounds  :  and  this  regulation  continued  in  force,  till  regard  tor 
the  female  fex  broke  through  every  legal  reflraint,  and  eftablifhed 
female  fucceffion  in  land,  as  formerly  in  moveables  v.  The  bar¬ 
barous 

*  Juftinian,  or  more  properly  the  lawyers  employ’d  by  him  upon  that  abfurd. 
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barous  nations  who  crulh’d  the  Roman  power,  were  not  long  in 
adopting  the  mild  manners  of  the  conquered  :  they  admitted  wo¬ 
men  to  inherit  land,  and  they  exadled  a  double  compofition  for  in¬ 
juries  done  to  them.  By  the  Salic  law  among  the  Franks,  women 
were  exprefsly  prohibited  to  inherit  land  ;  but  we  learn  from  tne 
forms  of  Marculfus,  that  this  prohibition  was  in  time  eluded  by 
the  following  folemnity.  The  man  who  wanted  to  put  his  daugh¬ 
ter  upon  a  footing  with  his  fons,  carried  her  before  the  commii- 
fary,  faying,  “  My  dear  child,  an  ancient  and  impious  cuftom 
“  bars  a  young  woman  from  fucceeding  to  her  father :  but  as 
“  all  my  children  equally  are  given  me  by  God,  I  ought  to  love 
“  them  equally  ;  therefore,  my  dear  child,  my  will  is,  that  my 
“  effects  fhall  divide  equally  between  you  and  your  brethren.”  In 
poliihed  Rates,  women  are  not  excluded  from  fucceeding  even 
to  the  crown.  Ruflia  and  Britain  afford  examples  of  women  ca¬ 
pable  to  govern,  in  an  abfolute  as  wrell  as  in  a  limited  monarchy  *. 

-  What 


compilation  the  Pandects,  is  guilty  of  a  grofs  error,  in  teaching,  that  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  males  and  females  of  the  fame  degree  fucceeded  equally  to  land.  The  lex 
Voconia  (which  fee  explain’d  in  Alexandri  ab  Alcxandro  geniales  dies,  lib.  6.  cap.  i  5.) 
vouches  the  contrary.  And  one  cannot  fee  without  pain  Juf  inian’s  error,  not  only 
adopted  by  an  illuttrious  modern,  but  a  caufe  affigned  for  it  fo  refined  and  fubtile 
as  to  go  quite  out  of  fight,  Vefprit  de  loix ,  liv .  27.  chap.  1.  I  venture  to  affirm, 
that  fubtile  reafoning  never  had  any  influence  upon  a  rough  and  illiterate  people ; 
and  therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs,  who  compofed  the  Twelve  Tables  of 
law,  the  fubtile  caufe  afllgned  by  our  author  could  not  have  been  the  motive,  had 
the  Decemvirs  introduced  female  fucceflion  in  land,  which  they  certainly  did  not. 

*  The  kingdom  of  Gurrah  in  Hindoftan  was  governed  by  Queen  Dargoutte,  e- 
minent  for  fpirit  and  beauty.  Small  as  that  kingdom  is,  it  contained  about  70,000 
towns  and  villages,  the  efie<5t  of  long  peace  and  profperity.  Being  invaded  by  A- 
faph  Can,  not  many  years  ago,  the  Queen,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  led  her 
troops  to  battle.  Her  fon  Rajah  Bier  Shaw,  being  wounded  in  the  heat  of  action, 
was  by  her  orders  carried  from  the  field.  That  accident  having  occafioned  a  ge¬ 
neral 
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What  I  have  faid,  regards  thofe  nations  only  where  polygamy 
is  prohibited.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  women  are  not  admitted 
to  inherit  land  where  polygamy  is  lawful :  they  are  not  in  fuch 
eRimation  as  to  be  intitled  to  a  privilege  fo  illuRrious. 

Among  the  Hurons  in  North  America,  where  the  regal  dignity 
is  hereditary,  and  great  regard  paid  to  the  royal  family,  the  fuc- 
ceRion  is  continued  through  females,  in  order  to  preferve  the  royal 
blood  untainted.  When  the  chief  dies,  his  fon  fucceeds  not,  but 
his  RRer’s  fon  ;  who  certainly  is  of  the  royal  blood,  whoever  be 
the  father  :  and  when  the  royal  family  is  at  an  end,  a  chief  is  e~ 
lebled  by  the  nobleR  matron  of  the  tribe.  The  fame  rule  of  fuc- 
ceRion  obtains  among  the  Natches,  a  people  bordering  on  the  Mif- 
fifippi ;  it  being  an  article  in  their  creed,  That  their  royal  family 
are  children  of  the  fun.  On  the  fame  belief  was  founded  a  law  in 
Peru,  appointing  the  heir  of  the  crown  to  marry  his  fiRer  ;  which, 
equally  with  the  law  mentioned,  preferved  the  blood  of  the  fun  in 
the  royal  family,  and  did  not  encroach  fo  much  upon  the  natural 
order  of  fuccelhon. 

Female  fucceRion  depends  in  fome  degree  on  the  nature  of  the 
government.  In  Holland,  all  the  children,  male  and  female,  fuc- 
ceed  equally.  The  Hollanders  live  by  commerce,  which  women 
are  capable  of  as  well  as  men.  Land  at  the  fame  time  is  fo  fcanty 
in  that  country,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  raife  a  family  by 
engrofing  a  great  eRate  in  land  ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  am- 


neral  panic,  the  Queen  was  left  with  no  more  hut  300  horfemen.  Adhar,  who 
conducted  her  elephant,  exhorted  her  to  retire  while  it  could  be  done  with  ftifety. 
The  heroine  rejected  the  advice.  “  It  is  true,”  faid  fhe,  “  we  are  overcome  in 
t(  battle  ;  but  not  in  honour.  Shall  I,  for  a  lingering  ignominious  life,  lofe  a  re- 
“  putation  that  has  been  my  chief  fludy  !  Let  your  gratitude  repay  now  the  obli- 
“  gations  you  owe  me  :  pull  out  your  dagger,  and  lave  me  from  flavery,  by  put- 
u  ting  an  end  to  my  life.” 

bition 
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bition  of  railing  a  family  that  can  move  a  man  to  prefer  one  of 
his  children  before  the  reft.  The  fame  law  obtains  in  Hamburgh, 
for  the  fame  reafons.  Extenfive  eftates  in  land  fupport  great  fa¬ 
milies  in  Britain,  a  circumftance  unfavourable  to  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  But  probably  in  London,  and  in  other  great  trading  towns, 
mercantile  men  take  care  to  prevent  the  law,  by  making  a  more  e- 
qual  diftribution  of  their  effedfs  among  their  children. 

After  traverfing  a  great  part  of  the  globe  with  painful  induflry, 
will  not  one  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  originally  females  were  every 
where  defpifed,  as  they  are  at  prefent  among  the  favages  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  that  wives,  like  (laves,  were  procured  by  barter  ;  that  po¬ 
lygamy  was  univerfal ;  and  that  divorce  depended  on  the  whim  of 
the  hufband  ?  Such  conclufion  however  would  be  rafh  ;  for  upon 
a  more  accurate  fcrutiny,  an  extenfive  country  is  difcovered,  where 
polygamy  never  was  in  fafhion,  and  where  women  were  from  the 
beginning  courted  and  honoured  as  among  the  moil  polilhed  na¬ 
tions.  But  the  reader  is  humbly  requefted  to  fufpend  his  curiofity, 
till  he  perufe  the  following  (ketch,  concerning  the  progrefs  of 
manners,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  that  curious 
and  interefting  fubjedl. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  capital  article  in  the  progrefs  of  the  female 
fex  ;  which  is,  to  trace  the  different  degrees  of  reftraint  impofed 
upon  married  women  in  different  countries,  and  at  different  times 
in  the  fame  country  ;  and  to  aflign  the  caufes  of  thefe  differences. 
Where  luxury  is  unknown,  and  where  people  have  no  wants  but 
what  are  fuggefted  by  uncorrupted  nature,  men  and  women  live 
together  with  great  freedom,  and  with  great  innocence.  In 
Greece  anciently,  even  young  women  of  rank  miniftred  to  men 
in  bathing. 

“  While  thefe  officious  tend  the  rites  divine, 

“  The  lafl  fair  branch  of  the  Neflorian  line, 
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“  Sweet  Polycafte,  took  the  pleafant  toil 
“  To  bath  the  Prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil  (a). 

Men  and  women  among  the  Spartans  bathed  promifcuoufly,  and 
wreltled  together  dark  naked.  Tacitus  reports,  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  not  even  feperate  beds,  but  lay  promifcuoufly  upon 
reeds  or  heath  along  the  walls  of  the  houfe.  The  fame  cuflom 
prevails  even  at  prefent  among  the  temperate  Highlanders  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  is  not  quite  worn  out  in  New  England.  A  married 
woman  is  under  no  confinement,  becaufe  no  man  thinks  of  an 
aCt  fo  irregular  as  to  attempt  her  chaflity.  In  the  Caribbee  iflands 
adultery  was  unknown,  till  European  Chriftians  made  fettlements 
there.  At  the  fame  time,  there  fcarce  can  be  any  fewel  for  jealoufy, 
where  men  purchafe  their  wives,  put  them  away  at  pleafure,  and 
even  lend  them  to  a  friend.  But  when  by  ripening  fallibility  a 
man  puts  a  value  on  the  affeCtions  of  his  wife,  and  on  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  him,  jealoufy  commences  ;  jealoufy  of  a  rival  in  her  af¬ 
fections.  Jealoufy  accordingly  is  a  fymptom  of  an  increafing  e- 
fteem  for  the  female  fex  ;  and  that  paflion  is  vifibly  creeping  in 
among  the  natives  of  Virginia.  It  begins  to  have  a  real  founda¬ 
tion,  when  inequality  of  rank  and  of  riches  takes  place.  Men  of 
opulence  ftudy  pleafure  :  married  women  become  objeCts  of  a  cor¬ 
rupted  tafle  ;  and  often  fall  a  facrifice,  where  morals  are  imper- 
feCt,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  animal  love.  Greece  is  a  deli¬ 
cious  country,  the  people  handfome  ;  and  when  the  ancient  Greeks 
made  the  greateft  figure,  they  were  extremely  defective  in  morals.. 
They  became  jealous  of  their  honour  and  of  rivals  ;  which 
prompted  them,  according  to  the  rough  manners  of  thofe  times, 
to  exclude  women  from  fociety  with  men.  Their  women  accor- 

(«)  Odyfiey,  book  3.  See  alfo  book  8.  line  491.. 
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dingly  were  never  feen  in  public  ;  and  if  my  memory  ferve  me, 
an  accidental  interview  of  a  man  and  a  woman  on  the  public  flreet 
brings  on  the  cataftrophe  in  a  Greek  tragedy.  In  Hecuba,  a  tragedy 
of  Euripides,  the  Queen  excufes  herfelf  for  declining  to  vifit  Poly- 
meflor,  faying,  44  that  it  is  indecent  for  a  woman  to  look  a  man  in 
44  the  face.”  In  the  Eleclra  of  Sophocles,  Antigone  is  permitted 
by  her  mother  Jocafha  to  take  a  view  of  the  Argian  army  from  a 
high  tower  :  an  old  man  who  accompanies  her,  being  alarmed  at 
feeing  fome  females  pafs  that  way,  and  afraid  of  cenfure,  prays 
Antigone  to  retire  ;  4 4  for,”  fays  he,  44  women  are  prone  to  de- 
44  traction  ;  and  to  them  the  mereft  trifle  is  a  fruitful  fubjedt  of 
44  converfation  Spain  is  a  country  that  fcarce  yields  to  Greece 
in  finenefs  of  climate  ;  and  the  morals  of  its  people  in  the  dark 
ages  of  Chriflianity,  were  not  more  pure  than  thofe  of  Greece. 
By  a  law  of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain,  a  furgeon  was  prohibited  to 
take  blood  from  a  free  woman,  except  in  prefence  of  her  hufband 
or  nearefh  relations.  By  the  Salic  law  (£),  he  who  fqueezes  the 
hand  of  a  free  woman  fhall  pay  a  fine  of  15  golden  fhillings.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  a  rule  in  France,  that  no  married 
woman  ought  to  admit  a  man  to  vifit  her  in  abfence  of  her  huf¬ 
band.  Female  chaflity  mufl  at  that  time  have  been  extremely 
feeble,  when  fo  little  trail  was  repofed  in  the  fair  fex. 

To  treat  women  in  that  manner,  may  pofhbly  be  neceffary,  where 

they  are  in  requefl  for  no  end  but  to  gratify  animal  love.  But 

where  they  are  intended  for  the  more  elevated  purpofes,  of  being 

% 

*  Women  are  not  prone  to  detraction  unlefs  when  denied  the  comforts  of  fociety. 
The  cenfure  of  Sophocles  is  probably  juft  avith  refpeCt  to  his  countrywomen,  be- 
caufe  they  were  lock’d  up.  Old  maids  have  the  character  with  us  ot  being  prone  to 
detraction ;  but  that  holds  not  unlefs  they  retire  from  fociety. 

1  1  >  ■>  f  J  \  \  ‘  l  *  ,  ■  ■  ■  '  .  'k'  ‘  ' 

(a)  Tit.  22. 
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Friends  and  companions,  as  well  as  affectionate  mothers,  a  very- 
different  treatment  is  proper.  Locks  and  fpies  will  never  anfwer  ; 
for  thefe  tend  to  debafe  their  minds,  to  corrupt  their  morals,  and 
to  render  them  contemptible.  By  gradual  openings  in  the  more 
delicate  fenfes,  particularly  in  all  the  branches  of  the  moral  fenfe, 
chaffity,  one  of  thefe  branches,  acquires  a  commanding  influence 
over  Females  ;  and  when  they  are  treated  with  humanity,  becomes 
their  ruling  principle.  In  that  refined  ffate,  women  are  trufted 
with  their  own  conduCI,  and  may  fafely  be  trufted  :  they  make 
delicious  companions,  and  uncorruptible  friends  ;  and  that  fuch 
at  prefent  is  generally  their  cafe  in  Britain,  I  am  bold  to  affirm. 

I  J  1  y  ,  .  '  *  -  ■  .  '  V  T  ' 

Anne  of  Britany,  wife  to  Charles  VIII.  and  to  Lewis  XII.  Kings 
of  France,  introduced  the  fafhion  of  ladies  appearing  publicly  at 
court.  This  fafhion  was  introduced  much  later  in  England  :  even 
down  to  the  Revolution,  women  of  rank  never  appeared  in  the 
ftreets  without  a  mailt.  In  Scotland,  the  veil,  or  plaid,  continued 
long  in  fafhion,  with  which  every  woman  of  rank  was  covered 
when  fine  went  abroad.  That  fafhion  has  not  been  laid  afide  a- 
bove  forty  years.  In  Italy,  women  were  much  longer  confined 
than  in  France  ;  and  in  Spain  the  indulging  them  with  fome  li¬ 
berty  is  but  creeping  into  fafhion  at  prefent.  In  Abyflinia  poly¬ 
gamy  is  prohibited  ;  and  married  women  of  fafhion  have  by  cu- 
ftom  obtained  the  privilege  of  vifiting  their  friends,  tho’  not  much 
\Vith  the  good-will  of  many  hufbands.  It  were  to  be  wifhed, 
that  a  veil  could  be  drawn  over  the  following  part  of  their  hiftory. 
The  growth  of  luxury  and  fenfuality,  undermining  every  moral 
principle,  renders  both  fexes  equally  diftolute  :  wives  in  that  cafe 
deferve  to  be  again  lock’d  up  ;  but  the  time  of  fuch  feverity  is 
paft.  Then  indeed  it  becomes  indecent  for  the  two  fexes  to  bathe 
promifcuoufly.  The  men  in  Rome,  copying  the  Greeks,  plunged 
together  into  the  fame  bath,  and  became  fuch  proficients  in  aflli- 
Vol.  I.  D  d  ranee, 
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ranee,  that  men  and  women  did  the  fame  ( a ).  Hadrian  prohibited 
that  indecent  cuflom.  Marcus  Antoninus  renewed  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  ;  and  Alexander  Severus,  a  fecond  time  :  but  to  fo  little  pur- 
pofe,  that  even  the  primitive  Chriftians  made  no  difficulty  to  fol¬ 
low  the  cuflom  :  fuch  appetite  there  is  for  being  niidus  cum  mid  a , 
when  jufiified  by  faffiion.  This  cuflom  withflood  even  the  thun¬ 
der  of  general  councils  ;  and  was  not  dropt  till  people  became 
more  decent,  in  appearance  at  leaft. 

In  days  of  innocence,  when  modefty  is  the  ruling  paffion  of  the 
female  fex,  we  find  great  franknefs  in  external  behaviour  ;  for 
women  who  are  above  fufpicion  are  little  folicitous  about  appear¬ 
ances.  At  the  fame  period,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  we  find  great 
loofenefs  in  writing  ;  witnefs  the  Queen  of  Navarre’s  tales.  In  the 
capital  of  France  at  prefent,  chaflity,  far  from  being  pradlifed,  is 
fcarce  admitted  to  be  a  female  virtue.  But  people  who  take  much 
freedom  in  private,  are  extremely  circumfpedt  in  public  :  no  inde¬ 
cent  expreffion  nor  infinuation  is  admitted,  even  into  their  plays 
or  other  writings.  In  England  the  women  are  lefs  corrupted  than 
in  France  ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  not  fo  fcrupulous  with  refpecl 
to  decency  in  writing. 

Hitherto  of  the  female  fex  in  temperate  climes,  where  polygamy 
is  prohibited.  Very  different  is  their  condition  in  hot  climes, 
which  inflame  animal  love  in  both  fexes  equally.  In  the  hot  re¬ 
gions  of  Alia,  where  polygamy  is  indulged,  and  wives  are  p.urcha- 
fed  for  gratifying  the  carnal  appetite  merely,  it  is  vain  to  think 
of  reftraining  them  otherwife  than  by  locks  and  bars,  after  having 
once  tailed  enjoyment.  Where  polygamy  is  indulged,  the  body 
is  the  only  object  of  jealoufy  ;  not  die  mind,  as  there  can  be  no 
mutual  affedtion  between  a  man  and  his  inftruments  of  fenfual 

(s)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cato*- 
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pleafure.  And  if  women  be  fo  little  virtuous  as  not  to  be  fafely 
trufted  with  their  own  conduct,  they  ought  to  be  lock’d  up  ;  for 
there  is  no  juft  medium  between  abfolute  confinement  and  abfo¬ 
lute  freedom.  The  Chinefe  are  fo  jealous  of  their  wives,  as  even 
to  lock  them  up  from  their  relations  ;  and  fo  great  is  their  dif¬ 
fidence  of  the  female  fex  in  general,  that  brothers  and  lifters  are 
not  permitted  to  converfe  together.  When  women  are  permitted 
to  go  abroad,  they  are  lhut  up  in  a  clofe  fedan  into  which  no  eye 
can  penetrate.  The  intrigues  carried  on  by  the  wives  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  Emperor,  and  the  jealoufy  that  reigns  among  them,  render 
them  unhappy.  But  luckily,  as  women  are  little  regarded  where 
polygamy  is  indulged,  their  ambition  and  intrigues  give  lefs  dif- 
turbance  to  the  government,  than  in  the  courts  of  European 
princes.  The  ladies  of  Hindoftan  cover  their  heads  with  a  gauze 
veil,  even  at  home,  which  they  lay  not  afide  except  in  prefence  of 
their  neareft  relations.  A  Hindoo  buys  his  wife  ;  and  the  firft 
time  he  is  permitted  to  fee  her  without  a  veil,  is  after  marriage  in 
his  own  houfe.  In  feveral  hot  countries,  women  are  put  under  the 
guard  of  eunuchs  as  an  additional  fecurity  ;  and  black  eunuchs 
are  commonly  preferred  for  their  uglinefs.  But  as  a  woman,  de¬ 
prived  of  the  fociety  of  men,  is  apt  to  be  inflamed  even  with  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  fome  jealous  nations,  refining  upon  that  cir- 
cumftance,  employ  old  maids,  termed  duennas ,  for  guarding  their 
women.  In  the  city  of  Moka,  in  Arabia  Felix,  women  of  faihion 
never  appear  on  the  ftreet  in  day-light  ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  man¬ 
ners  refined  above  thofe  in  neighbouring  countries,  that  they  are 
permitted  to  vifit  one  another  in  the  evening.  If  they  find  men 
in  their  way,  they  draw  afide  to  let  them  pafs.  A  French  furgeon 
being  called  by  one  of  the  King  of  Yeman’s  chief  officers,  to  cure 
a  rheumatifm  which  had  feized  two  of  his  wives,  was  permitted 
to  handle  the  parts  affecled  ;  but  he  could  not  get  a  fight  of  their 
faces. 
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I  proceed  to  examine  more  minutely  the  manners  of  women,  as. 
refulting  from  the  degree  of  reflraint  they  are  under  in  different 
countries.  In  the  warm  regions  of  Alia,  where  polygamy  is  in¬ 
dulged,  the  education  of  young  women  is  extremely  loofe,  being 
calculated  for  the  foie  end  of  animal  pleafure.  They  are  accom- 
plifhed  in  fuch  graces  and  allurements  as  tend  to  inflame  the  fen- 
fual  appetite  :  they  are  taught  vocal  and  inflrumental  mufic,  with 
various  dances  that  cannot  Hand  the  tefl  of  decency  :  but  no  cul¬ 
ture  is  bellowed  on  the  mind,  no  moral  inftrufHon,  no  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  rational  faculties  ;  becaufe  fuch  education,  which, 
qualifies  them  for  being  virtuous  companions  to  men  of  fenfe, 
would  infpire  them  with  abhorrence  at  the  being  made  proftitutes. 
In  a  word,  fo  corrupted  are  they  by  vicious  education,  as  to  be 
unfit  objedls  of  any  defire  but  what  is  merely  fenfual.  The  Afiatic 
ladies  are  not  even  trailed  with  the  management  of  houfehold  af¬ 
fairs,  which  would  afford  opportunities  for  infidelity.  In  Perfia, 
fays  Chardin,  the  ladies  are  not  permitted,  more  than  children, 
to  chufe  their  own  drefs  :  no  lady  knows  in  the  morning  what 
gown  file  is  to  wear  that  day.  The  education  of  young  women  in 
Hindoflan  is  lefs  indecent.  They  are  not  taught  mufic  nor  dan¬ 
cing,  which  are  reckoned  fit  only  for  ladies  of  pleafure  :  they  are 
taught  all  the  graces  of  external  behaviour,  particularly  to  converfe 
with  fpirit  and  elegance  :  they  are  taught  alfo  to  few,  to  embroider, 
and  to  drefs  with  tafle.  Writing  is  negle&ed  ;  but  they  are  taught 
to  read,  that  they  may  have  the  confolation  of  fludying  the  Alco¬ 
ran  ;  whicn  they  never  open,  nor  would  underftand  if  they  did. 
Notwithflanding  fuch.  care  in  educating  Hindoflan  ladies,  their 
manners,  by  being  ihut  up  in  a  feraglio,  become  extremely  loofe  : 
the  mofl  refined  luxury  of  fenfe,  joined  with  idlenefs,  or  with 
reading  love-tales,  flill  worfe  than  idlenefs,  cannot  fail  to  vitiate 
the  minds  of  perfons  deprived  of  liberty,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
every  fort  of  intemperance.  The  wives  and  concubines  of  gran¬ 
dees 
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dees  in  Conftantinople  are  permitted  fomethnes  to  walk  abroad  for 
air  and  exercife.  A  foreigner  (fumbling  accidentally  on  a  knot  of 
them,  about  forty  in  number,  attended  with  black  eunuchs,  was 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  feized  by  a  bride  girl,  with  the  reft  at 
her  heels  :  ftie  accofted  him  with  loofe  amorous  expreftions,  at¬ 
tempting  at  the  fame  time  to  expofe  his  nakednefs.  Neither  threats 
nor  intreaties  availed  him  againft  fucli  vigorous  affailants  ;  nor 
could  the  vehemence  of  their  curioftty  be  moderated,  by  repre- 
fenting  the  fhame  of  a  behaviour  fo  grofsly  immodeft.  An  old  Ja¬ 
nizary,  (landing  at  a  little  diftance,  was  amazed  :  his  Mahometan 
bafhfulnefs  would  not  fuller  him  to  lay  hands  upon  women  ;  but 
with  a  Stentorian  voice  he  roared  to  the  black  eunuchs,  that  they 
were  guardians  of  prollitutes,  not  of  modeft  women  ;  and  urging 
them  to  free  the  man  from  fuch  harpies. — All  in  vain  (u). 

Very  different  are  female  manners  in  temperate  climes,  where 
polygamy  is  prohibited,  and  women  are  treated  as  rational  beings. 
Thele  manners  however  depend  in  fome  meafure  upon  the  nature 
of  the  government.  As  many  hands  are  at  once  employ’d  in  the 
different  branches  of  republican  government,  and  dill  a  greater 
number  by  rotation,  the  males,  who  have  little  time  to  (pare  from 
public  buhnefs,  feel  nothing  of  that  languor  and  wearihefs  which 
to  the  idle  make  the  moft  frivolous  amufements  welcome.  Mar¬ 
ried  women  live  retired  at  home,  managing  family-affairs,  as  their 
hulbands  do  thofe  of  the  (late  :  whence  it  is,  that  (Implicity  of 
manners  is  more  the  tone  of  a  republic,  than  of  any  other  govern¬ 
ment.  Such  were  the  manners  of  the  female  fex  during  the  flou- 
rilhing  periods  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  commonwealths  ;  and 
fuch  are  their  manners  in  Switzerland  and  in  Holland.  In  a  mo¬ 
narchy,  government  employs  but  a  few  hands  ;  and  thole,  who 

* 

(a)  Obfervations  on  the  religion,  laws,  See.  of  the  Turks. 
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are  not  occupied  with  public  bufinefs,  give  reins  to  gallantry,  and 
to  other  defires  that  are  eafily  gratified.  Women  of  figure,  on  the 
other  hand,  corrupted  by  opulence  and  fuperficial  education,  are 
more  ambitious  to  captivate  the  eye  than  the  judgement ;  and  are 
fonder  of  lovers  than  of  friends.  Where  a  man  and  a  woman 
thus  difciplined  meet  together,  they  foon  grow  particular :  the 
man  is  idle,  the  woman  frank  ;  and  both  equally  addicted  to  plea- 
fure.  Such  commerce  muff  in  its  infancy  be  difguifed  under  the 
appearance  of  virtue  and  religion  :  the  miflrefs  is  exalted  into  a 
deity,  the  lover  fi nks  into  a  humble  votary  ;  and  this  artificial  re¬ 
lation  produces  a  bombafl  fort  of  love,  with  fentiments  that  foar 
high  above  nature.  Duke  John  de  Bourbonnois,  ann.  1414,  cau- 
fed  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  he  intended  an  expedition  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  fixteen  knights,  in  order  to  combat  the  like  number  of 
Englifli  knights,  for  glorifying  the  beautiful  angel  he  worfhipped. 
Rene,  fly  led  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerufalem ,  obferves,  in  writing  upon 
tournaments,  that  they  are  highly  ufeful  in  furniihing  opportu¬ 
nities  to  young  knights  and  efquires  to  difplay  their  prowefs  be¬ 
fore  their  miftrefles.  He  adds,  “  that  every  ceremony  regarding 
“  tournaments  is  contrived  to  honour  the  ladies.  It  belongs  to 
“  them  to  infpefl  the  arms  of  the  combatants,  and  to  diftribute 
the  rewards.  A  knight  or  efquire  who  defames  any  of  them 
is  beat  and  bruifed  till  the  injured  lady  condefcend'to  intercede 
for  him.”  Remove  once  a  female  out  of  her  proper  fphere, 
and  it  is  eafy  to  convert  her  into  a  male.  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
in  all  tournaments,  profefled  himfelf  knight  to  Anne  Queen  of 
France.  She  fummoned  him  to  prove  himfelf  her  true  and  valo¬ 
rous  champion,  by  taking  the  field  in  her  defence  againft  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  of  England.  And,  according  to  the  romantic  gallantry 
of  that  age.  the  Queen’s  fummons  was  thought  to  have  been  his 
ctiiefVqotive  in  'declaring  war  again!!  Henry  his  brother-in-law. 

O'  ilon  de  Foix,  who  commanded  the  French  troops 
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at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  calling  by  name 
the  officers,  and  even  fome  private  men,  recommending  to  them 
their  country  and  their  honour ;  adding,  “  that  he  would  fee 
“  what  they  would  perform  for  the  love  of  their  miftreffes.”  Du¬ 
ring  the  civil  wars  in  France,  when  love  and  gallantry  were  car¬ 
ried  to  a  high  pitch,  Monfieur  de  Chatillon,  ready  to  engage  in  a 
battle,  tied  to  his  arm  a  garter  of  Mademoifelle  de  Guerchi,  his 
miftrefs.  .  ..  • 

But  when  unlawful  commerce  between  the  fexes  turns  common, 
and  confequently  familiar,  the  bombaft  Ryle  appears  ridiculous, 
and  the  fenfual  appetite  is  gratified  with  very  little  ceremony. 
Nothing  of  love  remains  but  the  name  ;  and  as  animal  enjoyment 
without  love  is  a  very  low  pleafure,  it  foon  finks  into  difgufl  when 
confined  to  one  objedt.  What  is  not  found  in  one,  is  fondly  ex¬ 
pected  in  another  ;  and  the  imagination,  roving  from  objedfc  to 
object,  finds  no  gratification  but  in  variety.  An  attachment  to  a 
woman  of  virtue  or  of  talents  appears  abfurd  :  true  love  is  laughed 
out  of  countenance  ;  and  men  degenerate  into  brutes.  Women, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarding  nothing  but  fenfual  enjoyment,  be¬ 
come  fo  carelefs  of  their  infants,  as  even,  without  blufhing,  to 
employ  mercenary  nurfes  Such  a  courfe  of  life  cannot  fail  to 

fink 

*  Les  femmes  d’un  certain  etat  en  France  trouvent  qu’elles  perdent  trop  a  faire 
des  enfans,  et  a  caufe  de  cela  meme,  la  plupart  vivent  celibataires,  dans  le  fein 
meme  du  marriage.  Mais  li  l’envie  de  fe  voir  perpetuer  dans  une  branche  de  de- 
fcendans,  les  porte  a  fe  conformer  aux  voeux  del’ hymen,  la  population,  dans 
cette  clahe,  n’en  elt  pas  plus  avancee,  parce  que  leur  delicatelfe  rend  inutile  leur 
propagation  j  car,  parmi  les  femmes  du  premier  et  fecond  rang  en  France,  com- 
bien  y  en  a-t-il  qua  nourilfent  leurs  enfans  ?  II  feroit  facile  de  les  compter.  Ce  de¬ 
voir  indifpenfable  de  mere,  a  cefse  chez  nous  d’en  etre  un.  Les  Interefis  de  la 
France ,  vol.  i.  p.  234.-—  [A  Englijh  thus  :  “  The  women  of  a  certain  rank  in- 
“  France  find  that  they  lofe  too  much  by  childbearing  •,  and  for  that  reafon,  even 

“  though 
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fink  them  into  contempt :  marriages  are  diffolved  as  ibon  as  con¬ 
tracted  ;  and  the  ftate  is  fruflrated  of  that  improvement  in  morals 
and  manners,  which  is  the  never-failing  product  of  virtuous  love. 
A  ftate  enriched  by  conqueft  or  commerce  declines  gradually  into 
luxury  and  fenfual  pleafure  :  manners  are  corrupted,  decency  ba- 
nifhed,  and  chaftity  becomes  a  mere  name.  What  a  fcene  of  rank 
and  diflblute  pleafure  is  exhibited  ill  the  courts  of  Alexander’s  fuc- 
ceftbrs,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Roman  emperors  ! 

Gratitude  to  my  female  readers,  if  I  fliall  be  honoured  with 
any,  prompts  me  to  conclude  this  fketch  with  a  fcene  that  may 
afford  them  inftrudtion,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  agreeable ;  which 
is,  the  figure  a  woman  is  fitted  for  making  in  the  matrimonal  ftate, 
where  polygamy  is  excluded.  Matrimony  among  favages,  having 
no  object  but  propagation  and  flavery,  is  a  very  humbling  ftate 
for  the  female  fex :  but  delicate  organization,  great  fenfibility,  live¬ 
ly  imagination,  with  fweetnefs  of  temper  above  all,  qualify  Women 
for  a  more  dignified  fociety  with  men;  which  is,  to  be  their  bofom- 
friends  and  companions.  In  the  common  courfe  of  European  edu¬ 
cation,  young  women  are  trained  to  make  an  agreeable  figure,  and 
to  behave  with  decency  and  propriety  :  very  little  culture  is  be¬ 
llow’d  on  the  head  ;  and  ftill  lefs  on  the  heart,  if  it  be  not  the  art 
of  hiding  paffion.  Education  fo  flight  and  fuperficial  is  far  from 
feconding  the  purpofe  of  nature,  that  of  making  women  fit  com¬ 
panions  for  men  of  fenfe.  Due  cultivation  of  the  female  mind, 


tc  though  married,  live  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  But  population  is  not  advanced,  e- 
“  veil  by  thofe  who,  from  a  delire  of  feeing  themfelves  perpetuated  in  their  de- 
“  fcendcnts,  conform  to  the  purpofe  of  marriage  ;  for  their  delicacy  counterba- 
“  lances  their  fertility.  How  few  of  the  firft  and  fecond  rank  of  women  in  France 
“  fuckle  their  children  ?  It  would  be  eafy  to  count  the  number.  This  indifpenfable 

il  duty  of  a  mother  has  now  ceafed  to  be  one  with  us. ”3 - As  fuch  woful  neglect 

of  education  is  the  fruit  of  voluptuoufnefs,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
fame  obtains  in  every  opulent  and  luxurious  capital. 
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would  add  greatly  to  the  happinefs  of  the  males,  and  dill  more 
to  that  of  the  females.  Time  runs  on  ;  and  when  youth  and 
beauty  vanifh,  a  fine  lady,  who  never  entertained  a  thought  into 
which  an  admirer  did  not  enter,  finds  in  herfelf  a  lamentable 
void,  occafionfng  difcontent  and  peeviihnefs.  But  a  woman  who 
has  merit,  improved  by  virtuous  and  refined  education,  retains  in 
her  decline  an  influence  over  the  men,  more  flattering  than  even 
that  of  beauty  :  fhe  is  the  delight  of  her  friends,  as.  formerly  of 
her  admirers. 

Admirable  would  be  the  effecls  of  fuch  refined  education,  con¬ 
tributing  no  lefs  to  public  good  than  to  private  happinefs.  A  man, 
who  at  prefent  mu  ft  degrade  himfelf  into  a  fop  or  a  coxcomb 
in  order  to  pleafe  the  women,  would  foon  difcover,  that  their  fa¬ 
vour  is  not  to  be  gained  but  by  exerting  every  manly  .talent  in  pu¬ 
blic  and  in  private  life  ;  and  the  two  fexes,  inftead  of  corrupting 
each  other,  would  be  rivals  in  the  race  of  virtue.  Mutual  elleem 
•would  be  to  each  a  fchool  of  urbanity  ;  and  mutual  defire  of  plea- 
fing  would  give  fmoothnefs  to  their  behaviour,  delicacy  to  their 
fentiments,  and  tendernefs  to  their  paftions. 

Married  women  in  particular,  deftin’d  by  nature  to  take  the 
lead  in  educating  their  children,  would  no  longer  be  the  greateft 
obftruftion  to  good  education,  by  their  ignorance,  frivolity,  and 
diforderly  manner  of  living.  Even  upon  the  bread,  infants  are 
fufceptible  of  impreflions  *  ;  and  the  mother  hath  opportunities 

*  May  not  a  habit  of  chearfulnefs  be  produced  in  an  infant  by  being  trained  up 
among  chearful  people  ?  An  agreeable  temper  is  held  to  be  a  prime  qualification 
in  a  nurfe.  Such  is  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  body  as  that  the  features 
of  the  face  are  commonly  moulded  into  an  expreflion  of  the  internal  difpoiition  ; 
and  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that  an  infant  in  the  womb  may  be  aidedted  by  the 
temper  of  its  mother  ?  Its  tender  parts  makes  it  fufceptible  of  the  flighted:  impref- 
fions.  When  a  woman  is  breeding,  ihe  ought  to  be  doubly  careful  of  her  temper  ; 
and  in  particular  to  indulge  no  ideas  but  what  are  chearful,  and  no  fentiments  but 
what  are  kindly. 
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without  end  of  infiilling  into  them  good  principles,  before  they 
are  fit  for  a  male  tutor.  Coriolanus,  who  made  a  capital  figure  in 
the  Roman  republic,  never  returned  from  war  without  meriting 
marks  of  difiindtion.  Others  behaved  valliantly,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  glory  :  he  behaved  valiantly,  in  order  to  give  pleafure  to  his 
mother.  The  delight  {he  took  in  hearing  him  praifed,  and  her 
weeping  for  joy  in  his  embraces,  made  him  in  his  own  opinion 
the  happiefi  perfon  in  the  univerfe.  Epaminondas  accounted  it 
his  greatefl  felicity,  that  his  father  and  mother  were  flill  alive  to 
behold  his  conduct,  and  enjoy  his  vidory  at  Leudra.  In  a  Latin 
dialogue  about  the  caufes  that  corrupted  the  Roman  eloquence, 
injudicioufly  afcribed  to  Tacitus,  becaufe  obvioufly  it  is  not  his 
Ryle,  the  method  of  education  in  Rome,,  while  it  flourifhed  as  a 
commonwealth,  is  defcribed  in  a  lively  manner.  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  give  the  fenfe  in  Englifh,  becaufe  it  chiefly  concerns  the  fair 
fex.  “  In  that  age,  children  were  fuckled,  not  in  the  hut  of  a  mer- 
44  cenary  nurfe,  but  by  the  chafte  mother  who  bore  them.  Their  e- 
u  ducation  during  nonage  was  in  her  hands  ;  and  it  was  her  chief 
“  care  to  infiil  into  them  every  virtuous  principle.  In  her  pre- 
44  fence,  a  loofe  word  or  an  improper  adion  were  ftridly  prohi- 
44  bited.  She  fuperintended,  not  only  their  ferious  Rudies,  but 
44  even  their  amufements  ;  which  were  conduded  with  decency 
44  and  moderation.  In  that  manner  the  Gracchi,  educated  by 
44  Cornelia  their  mother,  and  AuguRus,  by  Attia  his  mother,  ap- 
44  peared  in  public  with  untainted  minds  ;  fond  of  glory,  and 
44  prepared  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world.”  In  the  expedition  of 
die  illuRrious  Bertrand  du  Guefelin  againfi  Peter  the  Cruel,  King 
of  CaRile,  the  governor  of  a  town,  upon  being  fummoned  to  give 
it  up,  made  the  following  anfwer,  “  That  they  might  be  con- 
44  quered,  but  would  never  tamely  yield  ;  that  their  fathers  had 
44  taught  them  to  prefer  a  glorious  death  before  a  difhonourable 
44  life  ;  and  that  their  mothers  had  not  only  educated  them  in 
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“  thefe  fentiments,  but  were  ready  to  put  in  practice  the  leffons 
“  they  had  inculcated.”  Let  the  mod  profound  politician  fay, 
what  more  efficacious  incentive  there  can  be  to  virtue  and  man¬ 
hood,  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Spartan  matrons,  flocking  to  the 
temples,  and  thanking  the  gods,  that  their  hufbands  and  fons  had 
died  glorioufly,  fighting  for  their  country.  In  the  war  between 
Lacedemon  and  Thebes,  the  Lacedemonians  having  behaved  ill, 
the  married  men,  as  Plutarch  reports,  were  fo  afhamed  of  them- 
felves,  that  they  durfl  not  look  their  wives  in  the  face.  What 
a  glorious  prize  is  here  exhibited  to  be  contended  for  by  the 
female  fex  ! 

By  fuch  refin’d  education,  love  would  take  on  a  new  form,  that 
which  nature  infpires  for  making  us  happy,  and  for  foftening  the 
diftreffes  of  chance  :  it  would  fill  delicioufly  the  whole  foul  with 
tender  amity,  and  mutual  confidence.  The  union  of  a  worthy 
man  with  a  frivolous  woman  can  never,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  fortune,  be  made  comfortable  :  how  different  the  union  of  a 
virtuous  pair,  who  have  no  aim  but  to  make  each  other  happy  ! 
Between  fuch  a  pair  emulation  is  reverfed,  by  an  ardent  defire  in 
each  to  be  furpaffed  by  the  other. 

Cultivation  of  the  female  mind  is  not  of  great  importance  in  a 
republic,  where  men  pafs  little  of  their  time  with  women.  Such 
cultivation  where  polygamy  is  indulged,  would  to  them  be  a 
great  misfortune,  by  opening  their  eyes  to  their  miferable  condi¬ 
tion.  But  in  an  opulent  monarchy  where  polygamy  is  prohibited, 
female  education  is  of  high  importance,  not  fmgly  with  refpedt  to 
private  happinefs,  but  with  refped  to  the  fociety  in  general. 
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APPENDIX, 

Concerning  Propagation  of  Animals ,  and  Care  of  their  Offspring . 


'  HE  natural  hiflory  of  animals  with  refpeft  to  pairing,  and  care 
^  of  their  offspring,  is  fufceptible  of  more  elucidation  than 
could  regularly  be  introduced  into  the  fketch  itfelf,  where  it  makes 
but  a  fmgle  argument.  Loth  to  neglebl  a  fubjeH  that  eminently 
difplays  the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of  Providence,  I  gladly  em¬ 
brace  the  prefent  opportunity,  however  flight,  to  add  what  fur¬ 
ther  occurs  upon  it.  Buffon,  in  many  large  volumes,  bellows 
fcarce  a  thought  on  that  favourite  fubjecl ;  and  the  neglefl  of  our 
countrymen  Ray  and  Derham  is  flill  lefs  excufable,  confidering 
that  to  difplay  the  condudl  of  Providence  was  their  foie  purpofe 
in  writing  on  natural  hiflory. 

The  inftinbt  of  pairing  is  bellow’d  on  every  fpecies  of  animals 
to  which  it  is  neceffary  for  rearing  their  young  ;  and  on  no  other 
fpecies.  All  wild  birds  pair :  but  with  a  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  fuch  as  place  their  nefls  on  trees,  and  fuch  as  place  them  on 
the  ground.  The  young  of  the  former,  being  hatched  blind,  and 
without  feathers,  require  the  nurfing  Care  of  both  parents  till  they 
be  able  to  fly.  The  male  feeds  his  mate  on  the  nefl,  and  cheers 
her  with  a  fong.  As  foon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  finging  yields 
to  a  more  neceffary  occupation,  that  of  providing  food  for  a  nu¬ 
merous  iffue,  a  talk  that  requires  both  parents. 

Eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  build  on  trees,  or  on  other  inac- 
ceflible  fpots.  'They  not  only  pair,  but  continue  in  pairs  all  the 
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year  round  ;  and  the  fame  pair  procreate  year  after  year.  This 
at  lead  is  the  cafe  of  eagles  :  the  male  and  female  hunt  together, 
unlefs  during  incubation,  during  which  time  the  female  is  fed  by 
the  male.  A  greater  number  than  a  lingle  pair  never  are  feen  in 
company. 

Gregarious  birds  pair,  in  order  probably  to  prevent  difcord  in 
a  fociety  confined  to  a  narrow  fpace.  This  is  the  cafe  particularly 
of  pigeons  and  rooks.  The  male  and  female  fit  on  the  eggs  al¬ 
ternately,  and  divide  the  care  of  feeding  their  young. 

Partridges,  plovers,  pheafants,  peafowl,  groufe,  and  other  kinds 
that  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground,  have  the  inftinct  of  pairing  ; 
but  differ  from  fuch  as  build  on  trees  in  the  following  particular, 
that  after  the  female  is  impregnated,  fhe  completes  her  talk  with¬ 
out  needing  any  help  from  the  male.  Retiring  from  him,  fhe 
chufes  a  fafe  fpot  for  her  neft,  where  fire  can  find  plenty  of  worms 
and  grafs-feed  at  hand.  And  her  young,  as  foon  as  hatched, 
take  foot,  and  feek  food  for  themfelves.  The  only  remaining  duty 
incumbent  on  the  dam  is,  to  lead  them  to  proper  places  for  food, 
and  to  call  them  together  when  danger  impends.  Some  males, 
provoked  at  the  defertion  of  their  mates,  break  the  eggs  if  they 
Humble  on  them.  Eider  ducks  pair  like  other  birds  that  place 
their  nefts  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  female  finifhes  her  neft  with 
down  plucked  from  her  own  bread.  If  the  neft  be  deftroy’d  for 
the  down,  which  is  remarkably  warm  and  elaftic,  fhe  makes  an¬ 
other  neft  as  before.  If  fhe  be  robb’d  a  fecond  time,  fhe  makes  a 
third  neft  ;  but  the  male  fumifhes  the  down.  A  lady  of  fpirit  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Eider  duck  may  give  a  leffon  to  many  a  married 
woman,  who  is  more  difpofed  to  pluck  her  hufband  than  herfelf. 
The  black  game  never  pair  :  in  fpring  the  cock  on  an  eminence 
crows,  and  claps  his  wings;  and  all  the  females  within  hearing  in- 
flantly  refort  to  him. 

Pairing  birds,  excepting  thofe  of  prey,  dock  together  in  February,. 
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in  order  to  chufe  their  mates.  They  foon  difperfe  ;  and  are  not 
feen  afterward  but  in  pairs. 

Pairing  is  unknown  to  quadrupeds  that  feed  on  grafs.  To  fuch 
it  would  be  ufelefs  ;  as  the  female  gives  fuck  to  her  young  while 
Ihe  herfelf  is  feeding.  If  M.  Buffon  deferve  credit,  the  roe- deer  are 
an  exception.  They  pair,  though  they  feed  on  grafs,  and  have 
but  one  litter  in  a  year. 

Beafts  of  prey,  fuch  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  pair  not.  The  fe¬ 
male  is  left  to  fhift  for  herfelf  and  for  her  young  ;  which  is  a  la¬ 
borious  talk,  and  often  fo  unfuccefsful  as  to  fhorten  the  life  of 
many  of  them.  Pairing  is  effential  to  birds  of  prey,  becaufe  incu¬ 
bation  leaves  the  female  no  fufficient  time  to  hunt  for  food.  Pair¬ 
ing  is  not  necelfary  to  beafts  of  prey,  becaufe  their  young  can  bear 
a  long  fall.  Add  another  reafon,  that  they  would  multiply  fo  fall 
by  pairing  as  to  prove  troublefome  neighbours  to  the  human 
race. 

Among  animals  that  pair  not,  males  fight  defperately  about  a 
female.  Such  a  battle  among  horned  cattle  is  finely  deferibed  by 
Lucretius.  Nor  is  it  unufual  for  feven  or  eight  lions  to  wage 
bloody  war  for  a  fingle  female. 

The  fame  reafon  that  makes  pairing  neceflary  for  gregarious 
birds,  obtains  with  refped:  to  gregarious  quadrupeds  ;  thofe  efpe- 
cially  who  (lore  up  food  for  winter,  and  during  that  feafon  live  in 
common.  Difcord  among  fuch  would  be  attended  with  worfe 
confequences  than  even  among  lions  and  bulls,  who  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  place.  The  beavers,  with  refpedl  to  pairing,  refemble 
birds  that  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground.  As  foon  as  the  young 
are  produced,  the  males  abandon  their  ftock  of  food  to  their 
mates,  and  live  at  large  ;  but  return  frequently  to  vifit  them  while 
they  are  fuckling  their  young. 

Hedge-hogs  pair  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  monkey-kind.  We 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  ; 
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mals  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  young  require  the  nurfing 
care  of  both  parents. 

Seals  have  a  lingular  economy.  Polygamy  feems  to  be  a  law  of 
nature  among  them,  as  a  male  affociates  with  feveral  females.  The 
fea-turtle  has  no  occafion  to  pair,  as  the  female  concludes  her  talk 
by  laying  her  eggs  in  the  fand.  The  young  are  hatched  by  the 
fun ;  and  immediately  crawl  to  the  fea. 

In  every  other  branch  of  animal  economy  concerning  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  fpecies,  the  hand  of  Providence  is  equally  con- 
fpicuous.  The  young  of  pairing  birds  are  produced  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  weather  begins  to  be  comfortable  ;  and  their  early  pro¬ 
duction  makes  them  firm  and  vigorous  before  winter,  to  endure 
the  hardfhips  of  that  rigorous  feafon.  Such  early  production 
is  in  particular  favourable  to  eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey  ;  for 
in  the  fpring  they  have  plenty  of  food,  by  the  return  of  birds  of 
paffage. 

Tho’  the  time  of  geftation  varies  confiderably  in  the  different 
quadrupeds  that  feed  on  grafs,  yet  the  female  is  regularly  deliver¬ 
ed  early  in  fummer,  when  grafs  is  in  plenty.  The  mare  admits 
the  ftallion  in  fummer,  carries  eleven  months,  and  is  deliver¬ 
ed  the  beginning  of  May.  The  cow  differs  little.  A  fheep  and  a 
goat  take  the  male  in  November,  carry  five  months,  and  produce 
when  grafs  begins  to  fpring.  Thefe  animals  love  fhort  grafs,  up¬ 
on  which  a  mare  or  a  cow  would  flarve  *.  The  rutting-feafon  of 
the  red  deer  is  the  end  of  September,  and  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber  :  it  continues  for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  male 
runs  from  female  to  female  without  intermiffion.  The  female 


*  I  have  it  upon  good  authority,  that  ewes  pafturing  in  a  hilly  country  pitch 
early  on  Tome  fnug  fpot,  where  they  may  drop  their  young  with  fafety.  And 
hence  the  rifk  of  removing  a  flock  to  a  new  field  immediately  before  delivery  s 
many  lambs  perifh  by  being  dropped  in  improper  places. 
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brings  forth  in  May,  or  beginningof  June  ;  and  the  female  of  the 
fallow  deer  brings  forth  at  the  fame  time.  The  fhe-afs  is  in  feafon 
beginning  of  fummer  ;  but  {he  bears  twelve  months,  which  fixes 
her  delivery  to  fummer.  Wolves  and  foxes  copulate  in  December  : 
the  female  carries  five  months,  and  brings  forth  in  April,  when 
animal  food  is  as  plentiful  as  at  any  other  feafon  ;  and  the  fhe-lion 
brings  forth  about  the  fame  time.  Of  this  early  birth  there  is  one 
evident  advantage,  hinted  above  :  the  young  have  time  to  grow  fo 
firm  as  eafily  to  bear  the  inclemencies  of  winter. 

Were  one  to  guefs  what  probably  would  be  the  time  of  rutting, 
fummer  would  be  named,  efpecially  in  a  cold  climate.  And  yet 
to  quadrupeds  who  carry  but  four  or  five  months,  that  economy 
would  be  pernicious,  throwing  the  time  of  delivery  to  an  impro¬ 
per  feafon  for  warmth,  as  well  as  for  food.  Wifely  is  it  ordered, 
that  the  delivery  fhould  confiantly  be  at  the  bed  feafon  for  both. 

Gregarious  quadrupeds  that  ftore  up  food  for  winter,  differ  from 
all  other  quadrupeds  with  refpedl  to  the  time  of  delivery.  Bea¬ 
vers  copulate  the  end  of  autumn,  and  bring  forth  in  January, 
when  their  granary  is  full.  The  fame  economy  probably  ob¬ 
tains  among  all  other  quadrupeds  of  the  fame  kind. 

One  rule  takes  place  among  all  brute  animals,  without  a  fingle 
exception,  That  the  female  never  is  burdened  with  two  litters  at 
the  fame  time.  The  time  of  geftation  is  fo  unerringly  calculated 
by  nature,  that  the  young  brood  upon  hand  can  provide  for  them- 
felves  before  another  brood  comes  on.  Even  a  hare  is  not  an  ex¬ 
ception,  tho’  many  litters  are  produced  in  a  year.  The  female 
carries  thirty  or  thirty-one  days  ;  but  fhe  fuckles  her  young  only 

twenty  days,  after  which  they  provide  for  themfelves,  and  leave 
her  free  to  a  new  litter. 

fii'w  Cciie  or  animals  to  preferve  their  young  from  harm  is  a 
beautiful  inflance  of  Providence.  When  a  hind  hears  the  hounds, 
flie  puts  herfelf  in  the  way  of  being  hunted,  and  leads  them  a- 
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way  from  her  fawn.  The  lapwing  is  no  lefs  ingenious  :  if  a  per- 
fon  approach,  fhe  flies  about,  retiring  always  from  her  nefl.  A 
partridge  is  extremely  artful :  fhe  hops  away,  hanging  a  wing  as 
if  broken  :  lingers  till  the  perfon  approach,  and  hops  again.  A 
hen,  timid  by  nature,  is  bold  as  a  lion  in  defence  of  her  young  : 
flie  darts  upon  every  creature  that  threatens  danger.  The  roe-buck 
defends  its  young  with  refolution  and  courage.  So  doth  a  ram  ; 
and  fo  do  many  other  quadrupeds. 

It  is  obferved  by  an  ingenious  writer  (#),  that  nature  fports  in 
the  colour  of  domeflic  animals,  in  order  that  men  may  the  more 
readily  diftinguifh  their  own.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  why  colour  is 
more  varied  in  fuch  animals,  than  in  thofe  which  remain  in  the 
fta.e  of  nature  :  I  can  only  fay,  that  the  caufe  afligned  is  not  fa- 
tisfadlory.  One  is  feldom  at  a  lofs  to  diftinguifh  one  animal  from 
another  ;  and  Providence  never  interpofes  to  vary  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  for  an  end  fo  little  neceflary  as  to  make  the  dif- 
tin<ftion  ftill  more  obvious.  Such  interpofition  would  befide  have 
a  bad  effe<ft,  by  encouraging  inattention  and  indolence. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  offered  to  the  public  as  hints 
merely  :  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that  they  will  excite  curiofity  in 

thofe  who  relifh  natural  hiftory  ?  The  field  is  rich,  tho’  little  cul- 

\ 

tivated ;  and  I  know  no  other  branch  of  natural  hiftory  that  opens 
finer  views  into  the  conduct  of  Providence. 

( a )  Pennant, 
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Progrefs  of  Manners. 
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THere  are  peculiarities  in  the  appearance,  in  the  expreflions, 
in  the  adlions,  of  fome  perfons,  which,  in  oppofition  to  the 
manners  of  the  generality,  are  termed  their  manners .  Such  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  by  which  it  differs  from  other  na¬ 
tions,  or  from  itfelf  at  different  periods,  are  termed  the  manners  of 
that  nation.  Manners  therefore  fignify  a  mode  of  behaviour  pecu¬ 
liar  to  a  certain  perfon,  or  to  a  certain  nation.  The  term  is  not 
applied  to  mankind  in  general ;  except  perhaps  in  contradiflindlion 
to  other  beings. 

Manners  are  diflinguifhed  from  morals  ;  but  in  what  refpedl  has 
not  been  clearly  explained.  Do  not  the  fame  adlions  relate  to 
both  ?  Certainly  ;  but  in  different  refpedts  :  an  acflion  confidered 
as  right  or  wrong,  belongs  to  morals  ;  confidered  as  charadleriftical 
of  a  perfon,  or  of  a  people,  it  belongs  to  manners. 

Manners  peculiar  to  certain  tribes  and  to  certain  governments, 
fall  under  other  branches  of  this  work.  The  intention  of  the  pre- 
fent  fketch  is,  to  trace  out  the  manners  of  nations,  in  the  different 
flages  of  their  progrefs,  from  infancy  to  maturity.  I  am  far 
from  regretting,  that  manners  produced  by  climate,  by  foil,  and 
by  other  permanent  caufes,  fall  not  under  my  plan  :  I  fhould  in¬ 
deed 
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deed  make  but  a  poor  figure  upon  a  fubjedt  that  has  been  learnedly 
difcufTed  by  the  greateft  genius  of  the  prefent  age  (<7). 

I  begin  with  external  appearance,  being  the  firft  thing  that 
draws  attention.  The  human  countenance  hath  a  greater  variety 
of  expreflions  than  that  of  any  other  animal ;  and  fome  perfons 
differ  widely  from  the  generality  in  thefe  expreflions.  The  fame 
variety  is  obfervable  in  human  geftures  ;  and  the  fame  peculiarity 
in  particular  perfons,  fo  as  to  be  known  by  their  manner  of  walk¬ 
ing,  or  even  by  fo  flight  an  atftion  as  that  of  putting  on  or  taking 
off  a  hat :  fome  men  are  known  even  by  the  found  of  their  feet. 
Whole  nations  are  diflinguifhable  by  the  fame  peculiarities.  And 
yet  there  is  lefs  variety  in  looks  and  geftures,  than  the  different 
tones  of  mind  would  produce,  were  men  left  to  the  impulfes  of 
pure  nature  :  man,  an  imitative  animal,  is  prone  to  copy  others  ; 
and  by  imitation,  external  behaviour  is  nearly  uniform  among 
thofe  who  ftudy  to  be  agreeable ;  witnefs  people  of  fafliion  in 
France.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  blind  man,  who,  without  moving 
his  feet,  is  conftantly  balancing  from  fide  to  fide,  excited  proba¬ 
bly  by  fome  internal  impulfe.  Had  he  been  endowed  with  eye- 
fight,  he  would  have  imitated  the  manners  of  others.  I  reft  upon 
thefe  outlines  :  to  enter  fully  into  the  fubje<ft  would  be  an  end- 
lefs  work  ;  difproportioned  at  any  rate  to  the  narrownefs  of  my 
plan. 

Drefs  muft  not  be  omitted,  becaufe  it  enters  into  external  ap¬ 
pearance.  Providence  hath  clothed  all  animals  that  are  unable  to 
clothe  themfelves.  Man  can  clothe  himfelf ;  and  he  is  endowed 
befide  with  an  appetite  for  drefs,  no  lefs  natural  than  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  food.  That  appetite  is  proportioned  in  degree  to  its  ufe  : 
in  cold  climates  it  is  vigorous  ;  in  hot  climates,  extremely  faint. 

(a)  Montefquieu. 
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Savages  ran  ft  go  naked  till  they  learn  to  cover  themfelves  ;  and 
they  foon  learn  where  covering  is  neceffary.  The  Patagonians, 
who  go  naked  in  a  bitter-cold  climate,  muft  be  woefully  flupid. 
And  the  PiCfs,  a  Scotch  tribe,  who,  it  is  Paid,  continued  naked 
down  to  the  time  of  Severus,  did  not  probably  much  furpafs  the 
Patagonians  in  the  talent  of  invention. 

Modefty  is  another  caufe  for  clothing :  few  favages  expofe  the 
whole  of  the  body  without  covering.  It  gives  no  high  idea  of 
Grecian  modefty,  that  at  the  Olympic  games  people  wreftled  and 
run  races  ftark  naked. 

There  is  a  third  caufe  for  clothing,  which  is,  the  pleafure  it  af¬ 
fords.  A  fine  woman,  feen  naked  once  in  her  life,  is  a  defirable 
objeCl ;  defire  being  inflamed  by  novelty.  But  let  her  go  naked 
for  a  month  ;  how  much  more  charming  will  fhe  appear,  when 
dreffed  with  propriety  and  elegance  !  Cloathing  is  fo  effential  to 
health,  that  to  be  lefs  agreeable  than  nakednefs  would  argue  an 
incongruity  in  our  nature.  Savages  probably  at  firft  thought  of 
cloathing  as  a  protection  only  againfl  the  weather  ;  but  they  foon 
difcovered  a  beauty  in  drefs  :  men  led  the  way,  and  women  fol¬ 
lowed.  Such  favages  as  go  naked,  paint  their  bodies,  excited  by 
the  fame  fondnefs  for  ornament,  that  our  women  fhew  in  their 
party-coloured  garments.  Among  the  Jews,  the  men  wore  ear¬ 
rings  as  well  as  the  women  (a).  When  Media  was  governed  by 
its  own  kings,  the  men  were  fumptuous  in  drefs  :  they  wore  loofe 
robes,  floating  in  the  air  ;  had  long  hair  covered  with  a  rich  bon¬ 
net,  bracelets,  chains  of  gold,  and  precious  ftones  :  they  painted 
their  faces,  and  mixed  artificial  hair  with  that  of  nature.  As  au¬ 
thors  are  filent  about  the  women,  they  probably  made  no  figure 
in  that  kingdom,  being  fhut  up,  as  at  prefent,  in  feraglios.  Very 

***  i’*'--'''  ■  G  I  i  fj  t.  ■  v  ^  ^  r  ^  (  1  -  .  .  ■  .toMl 

(a)  Exod.  xxxii.  2. 
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different  was  the  cafe  of  Athenian  ladies,  after  polygamy  was  ba- 
niffied  from  Greece.  They  confumed  the  whole  morning  at  the 
toilette  ;  employing  paint,  and  every  drug  for  cleaning  and  whi¬ 
tening  the  fkin  :  they  laid  red  even  upon  their  lips,  and  took  great 
care  of  their  teeth  :  their  hair,  made  up  in  buckles  with  a  hot 
iron,  was  perfumed  and  fpread  upon  the  fhoulders  :  their  drefs 
was  elegant,  and  artfully  contrived  to  fet  off  a  fine  fhape.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  appetite  for  drefs  :  vanity  could  not  be  the  foie 
motive,  as  Athenian  ladies  were  never  feen  in  public.  We  learn 
from  St  Gregory,  that  women  in  his  time  dreffed  their  heads  ex¬ 
tremely  high  ;  environing  them  with  many  treffes  of  falfe  hair, 
difpofed  in  knots  and  buckles,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  regular  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Jofephus  reports,  that  the  Jewifti  ladies  powdered  their  hair 
with  gold  dull ;  a  fafliion  that  was  carried  from  Afia  to  Rome. 
The  firfl:  writer  who  mentions  white  powder  for  the  hair,  the  fame 
we  ufe  at  prefent,  is  L’Etoile,  in  his  journal  for  the  year  1593. 
He  relates,  that  nuns  walked  the  ftreets  of  Paris  curled  and  pow¬ 
dered.  That  fafliion  fpread  by  degrees  through  Europe.  For 
many  years  after  the  civil  wars  in  France,  it  was  the  fafliion  in 
Paris  to  wear  boots  and  fpurs  with  a  'long  fword  :  a  gentleman 
was  not  in  full  drefs  without  thefe  accoutrements.  The  fword 
continues  an  article  of  drefs,  tho’  it  diftinguiflies  not  a  gentleman 
from  his  valet.  To  fliow  that  a  tafte  for  drefs  and  ornament  is 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  favages  difplay  that  tafte  upon  the 
body,  having  no  covering  to  difplay  it  upon.  Seldom  is  a  child 
left  to  nature  :  it  is  deprived  of  a  tefticle,  a  finger,  a  tooth ;  or  its 
fkin  is  engraved  with  figures. 

Cloathing  hath  no  flight  influence,  even  with  refpecR  to  morals. 
I  venture  to  affirm,  at  the  hazard  of  being  thought  paradoxical, 
that  nakednefs  is  more  friendly  to  chaftitv  than  covering.  Adul¬ 
tery  is  unknown  among  favages,  even  in  hot  climates  where  they 
have  fcarce  any  covering.  A  woman  dreffed  with  tafte  is  a  more 
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defirabls  object  than  one  who  always  goes  naked.  Drefs  befide 
gives  play  to  the  imagination,  which  pictures  to  itfelf  many  fecret 
beauties,  that  vanilh  when  rendered  familiar  by  light :  if  a  lady 
accidentally  difcover  half  a  leg,  imagination  is  inftantly  inflamed, 
tho’  an  a6Irefs  appearing  in  breeches  is  beheld  with  indifference  : 
a  naked  Venus  makes  not  fuch  an  impreffion,  as  when  a  garter 
only  is  difcovered.  In  Sparta,  men  and  women  lived  together 
without  any  referve  :  public  baths  were  common  to  both  ;  and  in 
certain  games  they  danced  and  combated  together  naked  as  when 
born.  In  a  later  period,  the  Spartan  dames  were  much  corrupt¬ 
ed  ;  occafioned,  as  authors  fay,  by  a  fhameful  freedom  of  inter- 
courfe  between  the  fexes.  But  remark,  that  corruption  was  not 
confined  to  the  female  fex,  men  having  degenerated  as  much  from 
their  original  manhood  as  women  from  their  original  chaflity  ; 
and  I  have  no  difficulty  to  maintain,  that  gold  and  filver,  'admitted 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  what  corrupted  both  fexes. 
Opulence  could  not  fail  to  have  the  fame  effe(5t  there  that  it  has 
every  where  ;  which  is  to  excite  luxury  and  fenfuality.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  accordingly,  ffiaking  off  auflerity  of  manners,  abandoned 
themfelves  to  pleafure  :  the  moll  expenfive  furniture,  the  foftell 
beds,  fuperb  tapeflry,  precious  vafes,  exquifite  wines,  delicious 
viands,  were  not  now  too  delicate  for  an  effeminate  Spartan,  once 
illuflrious  for  every  manly  virtue.  Lycurgus  underltood  human 
nature  better  than  the  writers  do  who  carp  at  him.  It  was  his  in¬ 
tention,  to  make  his  countrymen  foldiers,  not  whining  lovers :  and 
lie  juftly  thought,  that  familiar  intercourfe  between  the  fexes 
would  confine  their  appetites  within  the  bounds  of  nature ;  an 
ufeful  leffon  to  women  of  faffiion  in  our  days,  who  expofe  their 
nakednefs  in  order  to  attraft  and  enflame  lovers.  What  juftifies 
this  reafoning  is,  the  afcendant  that  Spartan  dames  had  over  their 
hufbands  while  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  in  vigour  :  they  in  ef¬ 
fect  ruled  the  Hate  as  well  as  their  own  families.  Such  a- 
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fcendant  cannot  be  obtained  nor  preferved  but  by  Uriel  virtue  :  a 
woman  of  loofe  manners  may  be  the  objedl  of  loofe  delire  ;  but 
feldom  will  fhe  gain  an  afeendant  over  any  man,  and  never  over 
her  hufband.  Among  no  people  was  there  more  freedom  of  in- 
tercourfe  than  among  the  ancient  Germans  :  males  and  females 
flept  promifeuoufly  round  the  walls  of  their  houfes  ;  and  yet  we 
never  read  of  an  attempt  upon  a  married  woman.  The  fame  holds 
true  of  the  Scotch  highlanders. 

Cleanlinefs  is  an  article  in  external  appearance.  Whether  it  be 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  only  a  refinement  of  polilhed 
nations,  may  at  firft  fight  appear  doubtful.  What  pleads  for  the 
former  is,  that  cleanlinefs  is  remarkable  in  feveral  nations  that 
have  made  little  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  favages  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  once  a  numerous  tribe,  were  remarked  by  wri¬ 
ters  as  neat  and  cleanly.  In  the  ifland  Otaheite,  or  King  George’s 
ifland,  both  fexes  are  cleanly  :  they  bathe  frequently,  never  eat 
nor  drink  without  wafhing  before  and  after,  and  their  garments 
as  well  as  their  perfons  are  kept  free  of  fpot  or  blemifh.  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  deferibing  the  Gauls,  fays,  that  they  were 
cleanly  ;  and  that  even  the  poorefl  women  were  never  feen  with 
dirty  garments.  The  negroes,  particularly  thofe  of  Ardrah  in  the 
fiave-coaft,  have  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  cleanlinefs.  They  wafii 
morning  and  evening,  and  perfume  themfelves  with  aromatic 
herbs.  In  the  city  of  Benin,  in  Guinea,  women  are  employ’d  to 
keep  the  Ilreets  clean  ;  and  in  that  refpetfl  they  are  not  outdone 
by  the  Dutch.  In  Corea,  people  mourn  three  years  for  the  death 
of  their  parents  ;  during  which  time  they  never  wafli.  Dirtinefs 
muft  appear  difmal  to  that  people,  as  to  us  *.  But  inflances  are 

*  Many  animals  are  remarkable  for  cleanlinefs.  Beavers  are  fo,  and  fo  are  cats. 
This  muft  be  natural.  Tho’  a  tafte  for  cleanlinefs  is  not  remarkable  in  dogs,  yet 
like  men  they  learn  to  be  cleanly. 
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no  lefs  numerous  that  favour  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  Am- 
minianus  Marcellinus  reports  of  the  Huns,  that  they  wore  the 
fame  coat  till  it  fell  to  pieces  with  dirt  and  rottennefs.  Plan  Car- 
pin,  who  vifited  the  Tartars  anno  1246,  fays,  “  That  they  never 
“  wafh  face  nor  hands  ;  that  they  never  clean  a  dilh,  a  pot,  nor 
“  a  garment ;  that,  like  fwine,  they  make  food  of  every  thing,  not 
“  excepting  the  vermin  that  crawl  on  them.”  The  prefent  people 
of  Kamlkatka  anfwer  to  that  defcription  in  every  article.  The  na¬ 
ftinefs  of  North- American  favages,  in  their  food,  in  their  cabins, 
and  in  their  garments,  paffes  all  conception.  As  they  never  change 
their  garments  till  they  fall  to  rags,  nor  ever  think  of  wafhing 
them,  they  are  eat  up  with  vermin.  The  Efquimaux  and  many 
other  tribes  are  equally  nafty. 

As  cleannefs  requires  attention  and  induftry,  the  cleanlinefs  of 
fome  favages  muft  be  the  work  of  nature  ;  and  the  dirtinefs  of  o- 
thers  muft  proceed  from  indolence  counteracting  nature.  In  fadt, 
cleanlinefs  is  agreeable  to  all ;  and  naftinefs  difagreeable  :  no  per- 
fon  prefers  dirt ;  and  even  thofe  who  are  the  moft  accuftomed  to 
it,  are  pleafed  with  a  cleanly  appearance  in  others.  It  is  true,  that 
a  tafte  for  cleannefs,  like  that  for  order,  for  fymmetry,  for  con- 
gruity,  is  extremely  faint  during  its  infancy  among  favages.  Its 
ftrongeft  antagonift  is  indolence,  which  favages  indulge  to  excefs  : 
the  great  fatigue  they  undergo  in  hunting,  makes  them  fond  of 
eafe  at  home  ;  and  dirtinefs,  when  once  habitual,  is  not  eafily 
conquered.  But  cleanlinefs  improves  gradually  with  manners,  and 
makes  a  figure  in  every  induftrious  nation.  Nor  is  a  tafte  for 
cleannefs  bellow’d  on  man  in  vain  :  its  final  caufe  is  confpicuous, 
cleannefs  being  extremely  wholefome,  and  naftinefs  no  lefs  un- 
wholefome  *. 

Thus 

»  The  plague,  peftilential  fevers,  and  other  putrid  difeafes,  were  more  frequent 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  a  tafte  for  cleannefs  is  inherent  in  our  na¬ 
ture.  I  fay  more  :  cleanlinefs  is  evidently  a  branch  of  propriety, 
and  confequently  a  felf-duty.  The  performance  is  rewarded  with 
approbation  ;  and  the  neglect  is  punifhed  with  contempt  (rt). 

A  tafte  for  cleannefs  is  not  equally  diftributed  among  all  men ; 
nor  indeed  is  any  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe  equally  diftributed  : 
and  if  by  nature  one  perfon  be  more  cleanly  than  another,  a  whole 
nation  may  be  fo.  I  judge  that  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Japanefe,  fo 
finically  clean  as  to  find  fault  even  with  the  Dutch  for  dirtinefs. 
Their  inns  are  not  an  exception,  nor  their  little  houfes,  in  which 
water  is  always  at  hand  for  wafhing  after  the  operation.  I  judged  it 
to  be  alfo  the  cafe  of  the  Englifh,  who,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
are  remarkable  for  cleanlinefs  all  the  world  over ;  and  I  have  often 
amufed  myfelf  with  fo  lingular  a  refemblance  between  iflanders, 
removed  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  each  other.  But  I  was  forc’d 
to  abandon  the  refemblance,  upon  a  difcovery  that  the  Englifh  have 
not  always  been  fo  cleanly  as  at  prefent.  Many  centuries  ago,  as 

in  Europe  formerly  than  at  prefent ;  efpecially  in  great  cities,  where  multitudes 
were  crowded  together  in  fmall  houfes,  and  narrow  flreets.  Paris,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  IV.  occupied  not  the  third  part  of  its  prefent  fpace,  and  yet  contained  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  number  of  inhabitants  •,  and  in  London  the  houfes  are  much  larger, 
and  the  ftreets  wider,  than  before  the  great  fire,  1 666.  There  is  alfo  a  remarkable 
alteration  in  point  of  diet.  Formerly,  people  of  rank  lived  on  fait  meat  the  greater 
pai’t  of  the  year  :  at  prefent,  frefh  meat  is  common  all  the  year  round.  Pot-herbs 
and  roots  are  now  a  confiderable  article  of  food  :  about  London  in  particular  the 
confumption  at  the  Revolution  was  not  the  fixth  part  of  what  it  is  now.  Add  the 
great  confumption  of  tea  and  fugar,  which  I  am  told  by  phyficians  to  be  no  incon- 
fiderable  antifeptics.  But  the  chief  caufe  of  all  is  cleanlinefs,  which  is  growing 
more  and  more  univerfal,  efpecially  in  the  city  of  London.  In  Conftantinople, 
putrid  difeafes  reijn  as  much  as  ever ;  not  from  unhcalthinefs  in  the  climate,  but 
from  the  narrownefs  and  naltinefs  of  the  ftreets. 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  10. 
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recorded  in  monkifli  hiftory,  one  caufe  of  the  averfion  the  Englifh 
had  to  the  Danes,  was  their  cleanlinefs :  they  combed  their  hair, 
and  put  on  a  clean  fhirt  once  a- week.  And  the  celebrated  Erafmus, 
who  vifited  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  complains  of  the 
nallinefs  and  flovenly  habits  of  its  people ;  afcribing  to  that  caufe 
the  frequent  plagues  which  at  that  time  infefted  them.  “  Their 
“  floors,”  fays  he,  “  are  commonly  of  clay  ftrewed  with  rufhes, 
“  under  which  lies  unmolefted  a  colle&ion  of  beer,  greafe,  frag- 
“  ments,  bones,  fpittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  of  every 
“  thing  that  is  naufeous  («).”  A  change  fo  extraordinary  in  the 
tafle  and  manners  of  the  Englifh,  roufes  our  curioflty  ;  and  I  flat¬ 
ter  myfelf  that  the  following  caufe  will  be  fatisfadlory.  A  lavage, 
remarkably  indolent  at  home,  tho’  not  infenflble  of  his  dirtinefs, 
cannot  roufe  up  activity  fuflicient  to  attempt  a  ferious  purgation ; 
and  would  be  at  a  lofs  where  to  begin.  The  induflrious,  on  the 
contrary,  are  improved  in  neatnefs  and  propriety  by  the  art  or 
manufadlure  that  conftantly  employs  them  :  they  are  never  reduced 
to  purge  the  liable  of  Augeas ;  for  being  prone  to  adlion,  they  fu£- 
fer  not  dirt  to  reft  unmolefted.  Induflrious  nations  accordingly,  all 
the  world  over,  are  the  moft  cleanly.  Arts  and  induftry  had  long 
flourifhed  in  Holland,  where  Erafmus  was  born  and  educated  :  the 
people  were  clean  above  all  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  were 
induflrious  above  all  their  neighbours  ;  and  upon  that  account  the 
dirtinefs  of  England  could  not  fail  to  ftrike  a  Hollander.  At  the 
period  mentioned,  induftry  was  as  great  a  ftranger  to  England  as 
cleanlinefs :  from  which  confideration,  may  it  not  fairly  be  infer¬ 
red,  that  the  Englifh  are  indebted  for  their  cleanlinefs  to  the  great 
progrefs  of  induftry  among  them  in  later  times  ?  If  this  inference 
hold,  it  places  induftry  in  an  amiable  light.  The  Spaniards,  who 
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are  indolent  to  a  degree,  are  to  this  day  as  dirty  as  the  Englifh  were 
formerly.  Madrid,  their  capital,  is  naufeoully  nafly  :  heaps  of 
unmolelted  dirt  in  every  flreet  raife  in  that  warm  climate  a  pefli- 
ferous  fleam,  which  threatens  to  knock  down  every  flranger.  A 
purgation  was  lately  fet  on  foot  by  royal  authority.  But  people 
habituated  to  dirt  are  not  eafily  reclaimed  :  to  promote  induflry 
is  the  only  effectual  remedy  *.  The  naflinefs  of  the  flreets  of  Lif- 
bon  before  the  late  earthquake  was  intolerable  ;  and  fo  is  at  pre- 
fent  the  naflinefs  of  the  flreets  of  Cadiz. 

Tho’  induflry  be  the  chief  promoter  of  cleanlinefs,  yet  it  is  fel- 
dom  left  to  operate  alone :  other  caufes  mix,  fome  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs,  fome  to  retard  it.  The  moifture  of  the  Dutch  cli¬ 
mate  has  a  confiderable  influence  in  promoting  cleanlinefs  ;  and 
joined  with  induflry  produces  a  furprifing  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs 
among  people  of  bufmefs  :  men  of  figure  and  fafhion,  who  gene¬ 
rally  refort  to  the  Hague,  the  feat  of  government,  are  not  fo 
cleanly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  are  lefs  cleanly  than  the 
Englifh,  tho’  not  lefs  induflrious.  But  the  lower  claffes  of  people, 
being  in  England  more  at  their  eafe  than  in  France,  have  a  great¬ 
er  tafte  for  living  well,  and  in  particular  for  keeping  themfelves 
clean. 

A  beard  gives  to  the  countenance  a  rough  and  fierce  air,  fuited  to 
the  manners  of  a  rough  and  fierce  people.  The  fame  face  without 


*  Till  the  year  1760,  there  was  not  a  privy  in  Madrid,  tho’  it  is  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  water.  The  ordure,  during  night,  was  thrown  from  the  windows  into 
the  ftreet,  where  it  was  gathered  into  heaps.  By  a  royal  proclamation,  privies 
were  ordered  to  be  built.  The  inhabitants,  tho’  long  accuftomed  to  an  arbitrary 
government,  refented  this  proclamation  as  an  infringement  of  the  common  rights 
of  mankind,  and  ftruggled  vigoroufly  againft  it.  The  phyficians  were  the  mod 
violent  oppofers  :  they  remonftrated,  that  if  the  filth  was  not  thrown  into  the 
fireets,  a  fatal  ficknefs  would  enfue  ;  becaufe  the  putrefeent  particles  of  air,  which 
the  filth  attracted,  would  be  imbibed  by  the  human  body. 
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a  beard  appears  milder  ;  for  which  reafon,  a  beard  becomes  un- 
fafliionable  in  a  polifhed  nation.  Demofthenes  the  orator  lived  in 
the  fame  period  with  Alexander  the  Great,  at  which  time  the 
Greeks  begun  to  leave  off  beards.  A  buft  however  of  that  orator, 
found  in  Herculaneum,  has  a  beard  ;  which  muft  either  have 
been  done  for  him  when  he  was  young,  or  from  reluCtance  in  an 
old  man  to  a  new  fafhion.  Barbers  were  brought  to  Rome  from 
Sicily  in  the  454th  year  after  the  building  of  Rome.  And  it  mull 
relate  to  the  time  following  that  period,  what  Aulus  Gellius 
fays  {a\  that  people  accufed  of  any  crime  were  prohibited  to 
fhave  their  beards  till  they  were  abfolved.  From  Hadrian,  down¬ 
ward,  the  Roman  Emperors  wore  beards.  Julius  Capitolinus  re¬ 
proaches  the  Emperor  Verus  for  cutting  his.  beard,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  a  concubine.  All  the  Roman  generals  wore  beards 
in  Juttinian’s  time  (6).  When  the  Pope  fhaved  his  beard,  it 
was  reckoned  a  manifeft  apoftafy  by  the  Greek  church  ;  becaufe 
Mofes  and  Jefus  Chrift  were  always  drawn  with  beards  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  painters.  Upon  the  dawn  of  fmooth  manners  in 
France,  the  beaus  cut  their  beards  into  fhapes,  and  curled  their 
whifkers.  That  fafhion  produced  a  whimfical  effeCt,  viz.  that 
men  of  gravity  left  off  beards  altogether :  a  beard  in  its  natural 
fhape  was  too  fierce,  even  for  them ;  and  they  could  not  for  fhame 
copy  after  the  beaus. 

Language,  when  brought  to  any  perfection  among  a  polifhed 
people,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and 
in  that  view  is  handled  above.  But  it  belongs  to  the  prefent 
fketch,  confidered  as  a  branch  of  external  behaviour.  Every  part 
of  external  behaviour  is  influenced  by  temper  and  difpofition,  and 

( a )  Lib.  3.  cap.  4. 

(£)  Procopii  Hiftoria  Vandalica,  lib.  2:. 
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language  more  than  any  other  part.  In  Elements  of  Criticifm  (a) 
it  is  obferved,  that  an  emotion  in  many  inltances  bears  a  refem- 
blance  to  its  caufe.  The  like  holds  univerfally  in  all  the  natural 
founds  prompted  by  paffion.  Let  a  paffion  be  bold,  rough,  cheer- 
ful,  tender,  or  humble,  ftill  it  holds,  that  the  natural  found 
prompted  by  it  is  in  the  fame  tone  :  and  hence  the  reafon  why 
thefe  natural  founds  are  the  fame  in  all  languages.  Some  flight 
refemblance  of  the  fame  kind  is  difcoverable  in  many  artificial 
founds.  The  language  of  a  favage  is  harfli ;  of  polite  people, 
fmooth  ;  and  of  women,  foft  and  mufical.  The  tongues  of  fa¬ 
vage  nations  abound  in  gutturals,  or  in  nafals  :  yet  one  would 
imagine  that  fuch  words,  pronounced  with  difficulty,  would  be 
avoided  by  favages,  as  they  are  by  children.  But  temper  prevails, 
and  fuggefls  to  favages  harfli  founds,  conformable  to  their  rougli- 
nefs  and  cruelty.  The  Efquimaux  have  a  language  compofed  of 
the  harihefl  gutturals  j  and  the  tongues  of  the  northern  European 
nations  are  not  remarkably  more  fmooth.  The  Scotch  peafants 
are  a  frank  and  plain  people  ;  and  their  dialed;  is  in  the  tone  of 
their  charader.  The  Huron  tongue  hath  ftatelinefs  and  energy 
above  moft  known  languages  ;  and  the  Hurons  ftill  retain  a  cer¬ 
tain  elevation  of  mind,  which  is  more  conformable  to  the  majefiy 
of  their  difcourfe,  than  to  their  prefent  low  condition.  Thus  the 
manners  of  a  people  may  in  fome  meafure  be  gathered  from  their 
language.  Nay  manners  may  frequently  be  gathered  from  Angle 
words.  The  Hebrew  word  lechom  fignifies  both  food  and  fight¬ 
ing  ;  and  tereph  fignifies  both  food  and  plunder.  Karab  fignifies 
to  draw  near  to  one ,  and  fignifies  alfo  to  fight .  The  Greek  word 
lei  A,  which  fignified  originally  fipoil  procured  by  war  or  piracy , 
came  to  fignify  wealth.  And  the  great  variety  of  Greek  words 

{a)  Chap.  2.  part  <5, 
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fignifying  good  and  better ,  fignified  originally  jlrong  and  vm- 
lent. 

Government,  according  to  its  different  kinds,  hath  confi- 
derable  influence  in  forming  the  tone  of  a  language.  Lan¬ 
guage  in  a  democracy  is  commonly  rough  and  coarfe  ;  in  a 
republic,  manly  and  plain  ;  in  a  monarchy,  courteous  and 
infinuating  ;  in  defpotifm,  imperious  with  refpecl  to  infe- 
riors,  and  humble  with  refpedl  to  fuperiors.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Greek  empire  is  well  reprefented  in  Juflinian’s 
edicts,  termed  NovelLz  Conjiitut  tones ,  the  flyle  of  which  is  fliff, 
formal,  and  affeCledly  {lately  ;  but  deflitute  of  order,  of  force, 
and  of  ligament.  About  three  centuries  ago,  Tufcany  was  filled 
with  fmall  republics,  who  fpoke  a  dialed  manly  and  plain.  Its 
rough  tones  were  purged  off  when  united  under  the  Great  Duke 
of  Tufcany  ;  by  which  means  the  Tufcan  dialed!  has  arrived  near¬ 
er  to  perfection  than  any  other  in  Italy.  The  tone  of  the  French 
language  is  well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  its  government :  every 
man  is  politely  fubmiflive  to  thofe  above  him ;  and  this  tone  forms 
the  character  of  the  language  in  general,  fo  as  even  to  regulate  the 
tone  of  the  few  who  have  occafion  to  fpeak  with  authority.  The 
freedom  of  the  Englifh  government  forms  the  manners  of  the 
people :  the  Englifh  language  is  accordingly  more  manly  and  nervous 
than  the  French,  and  abounds  more  with  rough  founds.  The  Lace¬ 
demonians  of  old,  a  proud  and  auftere  people,  affeCled  to  talk  with 
brevity,  in  the  tone  of  command  more  than  of  advice  ;  and  hence 
the  Laconic  flyle,  dry  but  mafeuline.  The  Attic  flyle  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  accounted  for  :  it  was  fweet  and  copious  ;  and  had  a 
remarkable  delicacy  above  the  flyle  of  any  other  nation.  And  yet 
the  democracy  of  Athens  produced  rough  manners  ;  witnefs  the 
comedies  of  Ariflophanes,  and  the  orations  of  Efchines  and  De- 
moflhenes.  We  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Athenians  as 
to  account  for  the  difference  between  their  language  and  their 
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manners  :  and  are  equally  at  a  lofs  about  the  Ruffian  tongue, 
which,  notwithftanding  the  barbarity  of  the  people,  is  fmooth 
and  fonorous.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  operation  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  caufe  may  be  difturbed  by  particular  circumftances.  Lan¬ 
guages  refemble  the  tides  :  the  influence  of  the  moon,  which  is 
the  general  caufe  of  tides,  is  in  feveral  inflances  overbalanced  by 
particular  caufes  acting  in  oppofition. 

There  may  be  obferved  in  fome  favage  tribes,  a  certain  refine¬ 
ment  of  language  that  might  do  honour  to  a  poliflied  people.  The 
Canadians  never  give  a  man  his  proper  name,  in  fpeaking  to  him. 
If  he  be  a  relation,  he  is  addrefled  to  in  that  quality  :  if  a  ftran- 
ger,  the  fpeaker  gives  him  fome  appellation  that  marks  affedtion  j 
fuch  as,  brother,  coufin,  friend. 

From  fpeech  we  advance  to  adlion.  Man  is  naturally  prone  to 
motion  ;  witnefs  children,  who  are  never  at  reft  but  when  afleep* 
Where  reafon  governs,  a  man  reftrains  that  reftlefs  difpofition, 
and  never  adts  without  a  motive.  Savages  have  few  motives  to 
adtion  when  the  belly  is  full :  their  huts  require  little  induftry  ; 
and  their  covering  of  fkins,  ftill  lefs.  Hunting  and  fifhing  employ 
all  their  adtivity.  After  much  fatigue  in  hunting,  reft  is  fweet ; 
which  the  favage  prolongs,  having  no  motive  to  adtion  till  the  time 
of  hunting  returns.  Savages  accordingly,  like  dogs,  are  extremely 
active  in  the  field,  and  extremely  indolent  at  home  *.  The  fava- 

ges 

»  Quotiens  bella  non  ineunt,  non  multum  venatibus  ;  plus  per  otlum  tranfigunt, 
dediti  fomno,  ciboque.  Fortiflimus  quifque  ac  bellicofiffimus  nihil  agens,  delegata 
domus  et  penatium  et  agrorum  cura  feminis  fenibufque,  et  infirmiflimo  cuique  ex 
familia,  ipii  hebent ;  mira  diverfitate  naturae,  cum  iidem  homines  lie  ament  iner- 
tiam,  et  oderint  quietem.  Tacitus ,  De  moribus  Germancrum ,  cap.  15. —  [In  Eng- 
lifh  thus  :  “  While  not  engaged  in  war,  they  do  not  often  fpend  their  time  in 
“  hunting,  but  chiefly  in  indolence,  minding  nothing  but  their  deep  and  food. 
««  The  braved:  and  moil  warlike  among  them,  having  nothing  to  do,  pafs.  the  time 
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gcs  of  the  torrid  zone  are  indolent  above  all  others  :  they  go  na¬ 
ked  ;  their  huts  coll  them  no  trouble  ;  and  they  never  hunt  ex¬ 
cept  for  vegetables,  which  are  their  only  food.  The  Spaniards 
who  firft  landed  in  Hifpaniola,  were  furprifed  at  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  are  defcribed  as  lazy,  and  without  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  pading  part  of  their  time  in  eating  and  dancing,  and  the 
reft  in  deep  ;  having  no  great  diare  of  memory,  and  dill  lefs  of 
underltanding.  The  character  given  of  thefe  favages  belongs  to 
all,  efpecially  to  favages  in  hot  climates.  The  imperfection  of 
their  memory  and  judgement  is  occadoned  by  want  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  fame  imperfection  was  remarkable  in  the  people  of 
Paraguay,  when  under  Jefuit  government  j  of  which  after¬ 
ward  ( a ). 

In  early  times,  people  lived  in  a  very  dmple  manner,  ignorant 
of  fuch  habitual  wants  as  are  commonly  termed  luxury.  Rebecca, 
Rachel,  and  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  tended  their  fathers  docks  : 
they  were  really  diepherdedes.  Young  women  of  fafhion  drew 
water  from  the  well  with  their  own  hands.  The  joiner  who  made 
the  bridal  bed  of  Ulydes,  was  Ulydes  himfelf  (!?).  The  Princefs 
Nauficaa  wafhes  the  family-cloaths  ;  and  the  Princes  her  bro¬ 
thers,  upon  her  return,  unyoke  the  car,  and  carry  in  the 
cloaths  (c).  Queens,  and  even  female  deities,  are  employ’d  in 
fpinning  (d).  Is  it  from  this  fadiion  that  young  women  in  Eng- 

“  in  a  fluggifh  ftupidity,  committing  the  care  of  the  houfe,  the  family,  and  the 
<(  culture  of  the  lands,  to  women,  old  men,  and  to  the  mod  weakly.  Such  is 
“  the  wonderful  diverlity  of  their  nature,  that  they  are  at  once  the  molt  indolent 

«*  of  beings,  and  the  moil  impatient  of  reft.”] 

\ 

(a)  Book  2.  iketch  1. 

(b)  Odyfiey,  book  23. 

(c)  Book  6.  &  7. 

(d)  Book  10. 
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land  are  denominated  fpinflers  ?  Telemaclius  goes  to  council 
with  no  attendants  but  two  dogs  : 

“  Soon  as  in  folemn  form  th’  affembly  fat, 

“  From  his  high  dome  himfelf  defcends  in  hate  ; 

“  Bright  in  his  hand  a  pond’rous  jav’lin  fhin’d  ; 

“  Two  dogs,  a  faithful  guard,  attend  behind.” 

Odyssey,  book  2. 

Priam’s  car  is  yoked  by  his  own  fons,  when  he  went  to  redeem 
from  Achilles  the  body  of  his  fon  He6tor.  Telemachus  yokes  his 
own  car  (a).  Homer’s  heroes  kill  and  drefs  their  own  viHuals  (b). 
Achilles  entertaining  Priam,  as  now  mentioned,  flew  a  fnow-white 
fheep ;  and  his  two  friends  flea’d  and  dreifed  it.  Achilles  himfelf 
divided  the  roafled  meat  among  all  *. 

Not  to  talk  of  gold,  filver  was  fcarce  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  the  third  Edward.  Rents  were  paid  in  kind ;  and  what  money 
they  had  was  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  great  barons.  Pieces 
of  plate  were  bequeathed  even  by  kings  of  England,  fo  trifling  in 
our  eftimation,  that  a  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune  would  be 
afliamed  to  mention  fuch  in  his  will. 

We  next  take  under  confideration  the  progrefs  of  fuch  manners 
as  are  more  peculiarly  influenced  by  internal  difpofition  ;  prepa¬ 
ring  the  reader  by  a  general  view,  before  entering  into  particulars. 

*  Pope  judging  it  below  the  dignity  of  Achilles  to  a£t  the  butcher,  fupprelTes 
that  article,  impohng  the  talk  upon  his  two  friends.  Pope,  it  would  appear,  did 
not  confider,  that  from  a  lively  picture  of  ancient  manners  proceeds  one  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  pleafures  we  have  in  perufing  Homer. 

(a)  Odyfley,  book  15. 

(/;)  Odylfey,  book  19.  8c  20. 
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Man  is  by  nature  a  timid  animal,  having  little  ability  to  fecure 
himfelf  againft  harm  :  but  he  becomes  bold  in  fociety,  and  gives 
vent  to  paiTion  againft  his  enemies.  In  the  hunter- Hate,  the  daily 
practice  of  flaughtering  innocent  animals  for  food,  hardens  men 
in  cruelty  :  they  are  worfe  than  bears  or  wolves,  being  cruel  even 
to  their  own  kind  The  calm  and  fedentary  life  of  a  ihepherd 
tends  to  foften  the  harfh  manners  of  hunters  ;  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  requiring  the  union  of  many  hands  in  one  operation,  in- 
fpires  a  taile  for  mutual  good  offices.  But  here  comes  in  the 
hoarding  appetite  to  difturb  that  aufpicious  commencement  of  ci¬ 
vilization.  Skilful  hufbandry,  producing  the  neceffiaries  of  life  in 

/ 

plenty,  paves  the  way  to  arts  and  manufactures.  Fine  houfes, 
fplendid  gardens,  and  rich  apparel,  are  defirable  objects  :  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  property  becomes  headftrong,  and  to  obtain  gratifica¬ 
tion  tramples  down  every  obflacle  of  juftice  or  honour  (^).  Dif¬ 
ferences  arife,  fomenting  difcord  and  refentment :  war  is  raifed, 
even  among  thofe  of  the  fame  tribe  ;  and  while  it  was  lawful  for 
a  man  to  take  revenge  at  his  own  hand  (Z>),  that  fierce  paffion  fwal- 
low’d  up  all  others.  Inequality  of  rank  and  fortune  foftered  difi- 
focial  paffions  :  witnefs  pride  in  particular,  which  produced  a 
cuftom,  once  univerfal  among  barbarians,  of  killing  men,  wo¬ 
men,  dogs,  and  horfes,  for  ferving  a  dead  chieftain  in  the  other 
world.  Such  complication  of  felfiffi  and  flormy  paffions,  tending 
eagerly  to  gratification,  and  rendering  fociety  uncomfortable,  can¬ 
not  be  Hemmed  by  any  human  means  other  than  wholefome  laws : 
a  momentary  obflacle  inflames  defire ;  but  ,  perpetual  reflraint 
deadens  even  the  moft  fervid  paffion.  The  authority  of  good  go¬ 
vernment  gave  vigour  to  kindly  aftedions ;  and  appetite  for  fociety, 
which  ads  inceflantly,  tho’  not  violently,  gave  a  currency  to  mu- 

( a )  See  fketch  3. 

(J>)  See  Hiftorical  Law-tra&s,  tra£  i_ 
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tual  good  offices.  A  circumdance  concurred  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
diffocial  paffions  :  the  fird  focieties  were  fmall ;  and  fmall  dates 
in  clofe  neighbourhood  produce  difcord  and  refentment  without 
end  :  the  junction  of  many  fuch  dates  into  a  great  kingdom,  re¬ 
move  people  farther  from  their  enemies,  and  render  them  more 
gentle  (#).  In  that  fituation,  men  have  leifure  and  fedatenefs  to 
relidi  the  comforts  of  focial  life  :  they  find  that  felfidi  and  turbu¬ 
lent  paffions  are  fubverfive  of  fociety  ;  and  through  fondnefs  for 
fociety,  they  patiently  undergo  the  fevere  difcipline  of  redraining 
pafiion,  and  fmoothing  manners.  Violent  paffions  that  didurb 
the  peace  of  fociety  have  fubfided,  and  are  now  feldom  heard  of : 
humanity  is  in  fadiion,  and  focial  affections  prevail.  Men  im¬ 
prove  in  urbanity  by  converfing  with  women ;  and  however  felfiih 
at  heart,  they  conciliate  favour,  by  affuming  an  air  of  difintered- 
ednefs.  Selfidmefs  thus  refined  becomes  an  effectual  caufe  of  civi¬ 
lization.  But  what  follows  ?  Turbulent  and  violent  paffions  are 
buried,"  never  again  to  revive  ;  leaving  the  mind  totally  ingroded 
by  felf-intered.  In  the  original  date  of  hunters  and  fifhers,  there 
being  little  connection  among  individuals,  every  man  minds  his 
own  concerns,  and  felfiffinefs  governs.  The  difcovery  that  hunting 
and  fifhing  are  bed  carried  on  in  company,  promotes  fome  degree 
of  fociety  in  that  date  :  it  gains  ground  in  the  ffiepherd-date,  and 
makes  a  captital  figure  where  hufbandry  and  commerce  flouriffi. 
Private  concord  is  promoted  by  focial  affection  ;  and  a  nation  is 
profperous  in  proportion  as  the  amor  patr'ue  prevails.  But  wealth, 
acquired  whether  by  conqued  or  commerce,  is  productive  of  lu¬ 
xury  and  fenfuality.  As  thefe  increafe,  focial  affections  decline, 
and  at  lad  vanilh.  This  is  vifible  in  every  opulent  city  that  has 
1011"  dourifhed  in  extenfive  commerce.  Selfidmefs  becomes  the  ru- 

o 

ling  paffion  :  friendship  is  no  more  ;  and  even  blood- relation  is 

(a)  See  this  more  fully  handled,  book  2  fhetch  1. 
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little  regarded.  Every  man  dudies  his  own  intered  ;  and  love  of 
gain  and  of  fenfual  pleafure  are  idols  worfliipped  by  all.  And 
thus  in  the  progrefs  of  manners,  men  end  as  they  begun  :  felfilh- 
nefs  is  no  lefs  eminent  in  the  lad  and  mod  polillied  date  of  fociety, 
than  in  the  fird  and  mod  favage  date. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  progrefs  of  manners,  we  defcend  to 
particulars.  And  the  fird  fcene  that  prefents  itfelf  is,  cruelty  to 
drangers,  extended  in  procefs  of  time  againd  members  of  the 
fame  tribe.  Anger  and  refentment  are  predominant  in  favages,  who 
never  think  of  fmothering  padion.  But  this  character  is  not  uni- 
verfal  :  fome  tribes  are  remarkable  for  humanity,  as  mentioned  in 
the  fird  fketch.  Anger  and  refentment  formed  the  charadler  of  our 
European  anceitors,  and  made  them  fierce  and  cruel.  The  Goths 
were  fo  prone  to  blood,  that  in  their  fird  inroads  into  the  Roman 
territories  they  maffacred  man,  woman,  and  child.  Procopius  re¬ 
ports,  that  in  one  of  thefe  inroads  they  left  Italy  thin  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  They  were  however  an  honed  people  ;  and  by  the  polifh 
they  received  in  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  they  became  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  humanity,  than  formerly  for  cruelty.  Totila, 
their  king,  having  madered  Rome  after  a  long  and  bloody  fiege, 
permitted  not  a  fingle  perfon  to  be  killed  in  cold  blood,  nor  the 
chadity  of  any  woman  to  be  attempted.  One  cannot  without  hor¬ 
ror  think  of  the  wanton  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  Tartars  againd 
the  nations  invaded  by  them  under  Gengizcan  and  Timor  Bee. 

A  Scythian,  fays  Herodotus,  prefents  the  king  with  the  heads 
of  the  enemies  he  has  killed  in  battle  ;  and  the  man  who  brings 
not  a  head,  gets  no  diare  of  the  plunder.  He  adds,  that  many  Scy¬ 
thians  clothe  themfelves  with  the  diins  of  men,  and  make  ufe  of 
the  fculls  of  their  enemies  to  drink  out  of.  Diodorus  Siculus  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Gauls,  that  they  carry  home  the  heads  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  llain  in  battle  ;  and  after  embalming  them,  depofit  them  in 
cheds  as  their  chief  trophy  j  bragging  of  the  fums  offered  for  thefe 
•  "  :  heads 
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heads  by  the  friends  of  the  deceafed,  and  refufed.  In  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances  men  are  the  fame  all  the  world  over.  The  fcalping 
of  enemies,  in  daily  ufe  among  the  North- American  favages,  is  e- 
qually  cruel  and  barbarous. 

No  favages  are  more  cruel  than  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were,  as 
defcribed  by  Homer  ;  men  butchered  in  cold  blood,  towns  re¬ 
duced  to  allies,  fovereigns  expofed  to  the  moll  humbling  indig¬ 
nities,  no  refpecl  paid  to  age  nor  to  fex.  The  young  Adraltus  (<3), 
thrown  from  his  car,  and  lying  on  his  face  in  the  dull,  obtained 
quarter  from  Menelaus.  Agamemnon  upbraided  his  brother  for 
lenity  :  “  Let  none  from  deftrudtion  efcape,  not  even  the  lifping 
“  infant  in  the  mother’s  arms  :  all  her  fons  mull  with  Ilium  fall, 
“  and  on  her  ruins  unburied  remain.”  He  pierced  the  fuppli- 
cant  with  his  fpear  ;  and  fetting  his  foot  on  the  body,  pulled  it 
out.  Hedlor,  having  llript  Patroclus  of  his  arms,  drags  the  llain 
along,  vowing  to  lop  the  head  from  the  trunk,  and  to  give  the 
mangled  corfe  a  prey  to  the  dogs  of  Troy.  And  the  feventeenth 
book  of  the  Iliad  is  wholly  employ’d  in  defcribing  the  con-teft  a- 
bout  the  body  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Belide  the  bruta¬ 
lity  of  preventing  the  laft  duties  from  being  performed  to  a  dead 
friend,  it  is  a  low  fcene,  unworthy  of  heroes.  It  was  equally 
brutal  in  Achilles  to  drag  the  corfe  of  Hedlor  to  the  Ihips,  tied  to 
his  car.  In  a  fcene  between  Hedlor  and  Andromache  (£),  the 
treatment  of  vanquilhed  enemies  is  pathetically  defcribed  ;  fove¬ 
reigns  malfacred,  and  their  bodies  left  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vul¬ 
tures  ;  fucking  infants  dalh’d  againft  the  pavement ;  ladies  of  the 
firft  rank  forc’d  to  perform  the  lowed  adls  of  flavery.  Hedlor  doth 
not  dilfemble,  that  if  Troy  were  conquered,  his  poor  wife  would 
be  condemned  to  draw  water  like  the  vilefl  flave.  Hecuba,  in  Eu- 

(<?)  Book  6.  of  the  Iliad. 

(£)  Iliad,  book  6. 

ripides, 
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ripides,  laments,  that  fhe  was  chained  like  a  dog  at  Agamemnon’s 
gate  ;  and  the  fame  favage  manners  are  defcribed  in  many  other 
Greek  tragedies.  Prometheus  makes  free  with  the  heavenly  fire, 
in  order  to  give  life  to  man.  As  a  punifhment  for  bringing  rational 
creatures  into  exigence,  the  gods  decree,  that  he  be  chained  to  a  rock, 
and  abandoned  to  birds  of  prey.  Vulcan  is  introduced  by  Efchy- 
lus  rattling  the  chain,  nailing  one  end  to  a  rock,  and  the  other  to 
the  breaft-bone  of  the  criminal.  Who  but  an  American  favage  can 
at  prefent  behold  fuch  a  fpectacle  and  not  be  fhocked  at  it  ?  A 
fcene  reprefenting  a  woman  murdered  by  her  children,  would  be 
hifled  by  every  modern  audience  ;  and  yet  that  horrid  fcene  was 
reprefentecl  with  applaufe  in  the  Eledlra  of  Sophocles.  Stoboeus 
reports  a  faying  of  Menander,  that  even  the  gods  cannot  infpire 
a  foldier  with  civility  :  no  wonder  that  the  Greek  foldiers  were 
brutes  and  barbarians,  when  war  was  waged,  not  only  againft  the 
ftate,  but  againft  every  individual.  At  prefent,  humanity  prevails 
among  foldiers  as  among  others  ;  becaufe  we  make  war  only  a- 
gainft  a  ftate,  not  againft  individuals.  The  Greeks  are  the  lefs 
excufable  for  their  cruelty,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  fenfible 
that  humanity  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  Barbarians  are  always  paint¬ 
ed  by  Homer  as  cruel ;  polilhed  nations  as  tender  and  compafi- 

i  a  y 

fionate  : 

r  / 1  \  '  ft  I  A  ‘  »  m.>  w  i  f  i  T I  ; 

“  Ye  gods  !  (he  cried)  upon  what  barren  coaft, 

“  In  what  new  region  is  Ulyfles  toft  ; 
i  Poftefs’d  by  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms, 

“  Or  men  whofe  bofom  tender  pity  warms  ?  ” 

Odyssey,  book  13.241. 

Cruelty  is  inconfiftent  with  true  heroifm  ;  and  accordingly  very 
little  of  the  latter  is  difcoverable  in  any  of  Homer’s  warriors.  )  So 
much  did  they  retain  of  the  favage  character,  as,  even  without 
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blufhing,  to  fly  from  an  enemy  fuperior  in  bodily  flrength.  Dio- 
medes,  who  makes  an  illuflrious  figure  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  retires  when  Hedflor  appears  :  “  Diomedes  beheld  the  chief, 
“  and  fhuddered  to  his  inmoft  foul.”  Antilochus,  fon  of  Neftor, 
having  flain  Melanippus  (<:/),  ruflied  forward,  eager  to  feize  his 
bright  arms.  But  feeing  Hedflor,  he  fled  like  a  beaft  of  prey  who 
fhuns  the  gathering  hinds.  And  the  great  Hedflor  himfelf  fliame- 
fully  turns  his  back  upon  the  near  approach  of  Achilles  :  “  Peri- 
“  phetes,  endowed  with  every  virtue,  renowned  in  the  race,  great 
“  in  war,  in  prudence  excelling  his  fellows,  gave  glory  to  Hec- 
“  tor,  covering  the  chief  with  renown.”  One  would  expedd  a 
fierce  combat  between  thefe  two  bold  warriors.  Not  fo.  Periphe- 
tes  Humbling,  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  Heftor  was  not  afhamed 
to  transfix  with  his  fpear  the  unrefi fling  hero. 

In  the  fame  tone  of  character,  nothing  is  more  common  among 
Homer’s  warriors  than  to  infult  a  vanquifh’d  foe.  Patroclus,  ha¬ 
ving  beat  Cebriones  to  the  ground  with  a  huge  ftone,  derides  his 
fall  in  the  following  words. 

“  Good  heav’ns  !  what  addive  feats  yon  artift  Ihows, 

“  What  fkilful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes  ! 

“  Mark  with  what  eafe  they  fink  into  the  fand. 

“  Pity  !  that  all  their  practice  is  by  land.” 

The  Greeks  are  reprefented  ( b )  one  after  another  {tabbing  the 
dead  body  of  Heftor  :  “  Nor  flood  an  Argive  near  the  chief  wha 
infli(5ted  not  a  wound.  Surely  now,  faid  they,  more  ealy  of 
“  accefs  is  Hedflor,  than  when  he  launched  on  the  Ihips  brands  of 
44  devouring  fire.” 

. 

(a)  Book  xc. 

w  *  *a 

{b)  Book  22. 
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When  fuch  were  the  manners  of  warriors  at  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  heroes  on  both  fides  were  not  lefs  intent 
on  dripping  the  flain  than  on  vidlory.  They  are  every  where  re- 
prefented  as  greedy  of  fpoil. 

The  Jews  did  not  yield  to  the  Greeks  in  cruelty.  It  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  give  inftances,  as  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one.  I  fhall  feledt  one  inftance  for 
a  fpecimen,  dreadfully  cruel  without  any  juft  provocation  :  “  And 
“  David  gathered  all  the  people  together,  and  went  to  Rabbah, 
“  and  fought  againft  it,  and  took  it.  And  he  brought  forth 
“  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  put  them  under  faws,  and 
“  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them 
“  pafs  through  the  brick-kiln  :  and  thus  did  he  unto  all  the  cities 
“  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ( a ).” 

That  cruelty  was  predominant  among  the  Romans,  is  evident 
from  every  one  of  their  hiftorians.  Brutality  to  their  offspring 
was  confpicuous.  Children  were  held,  like  cattle,  to  be  the  father’s 
property  :  and  fo  tenacious  was  the  p atria  pot ejl as ,  that  if  a  fon  or 
daughter  fold  to  be  a  Have  was  fet  free,  he  or  fhe  fell  again  under 
the  fathers  power,  to  be  fold  a  fecond  time,  and  even  a  third 
time.  The  power  of  life  and  death  over  children  was  much  lefs 
unnatural,  while  no  public  tribunal  exifted  for  punilhing  crimes. 
A  fon,  being  a  Have,  could  have  no  property  of  his  own.  Ju¬ 
lius  Caffar  was  the  firfl  who  privileged  a  fon  to  retain  for  his  own 
ufe  fpoils  acquired  in  war.  When  law  became  a  lucrative  pro- 
feffion,  what  a  fon  gained  in  that  way  was  declared  to  be  his  pro¬ 
perty.  In  Athens,  a  man  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
children  ;  but  as  they  were  not  Haves,  what  they  acquired  belong¬ 
ed  to  themlelves.  80  late  as  the  days  of  Diocleiian,  a  fon’s  mar- 
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riage  did  not  dillolve  the  Roman  patria  potejlas  ( a ).  But  the  power 
of  felling  children  wore  out  of  ufe  (b).  When  powers  fo  unna¬ 
tural  were  given  to  men  over  their  children,  and  exercifed  fo  ty¬ 
rannically  as  to  make  a  law  neceffary  prohibiting  the  difinheriting 
of  children,  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  their  cruelty  to  others  ? 
During  the  fecond  triumvirate,  horrid  cruelties  were  every  day  per¬ 
petrated  without  pity  or  remorfe.  Antony,  having  ordered  Cicero 
to  be  beheaded,  and  the  head  to  be  brought  to  him,  viewed  it  with 
favage  pleafure.  His  wife  Fulvia  laid  hold  of  it,  flruck  it  on  the 
face,  uttered  many  bitter  execrations,  and  having  placed  it  be¬ 
tween  her  knees,  drew  out  the  tongue,  and  pierced  it  with  a  bod¬ 
kin.  The  delight  it  gave  the  Romans  to  fee  wild  bealls  fet  loofe 
againft  one  another  in  their  circus,  is  a  proof  not  at  all  ambi¬ 
guous  of  their  tafle  for  blood,  even  at  the  time  of  their  higheft  ci¬ 
vilization.  The  Edile  Scaurus  fent  at  one  time  to  Rome  150  pan¬ 
thers,  Pompey  410,  and  Auguftus  420,  for  the  public  fpetftacles. 
Their  gladiatorian  combats  are  not  fo  clear  a  proof  of  their  fero¬ 
city  :  the  courage  and  addrefs  exerted  in  thefe  combats  gave  a 
manly  pleafure  that  balanced  in  fome  meafure  the  pain  of  feeing 
thefe  poor  fellows  cut  and  flafh  one  another.  And  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  never  cured  of  their  itch  for  blood,  appears  from  Ca¬ 
ligula,  Nero,  and  many  other  monfters,  who  governed  the  Ro¬ 
mans  from  Auguftus  downward.  There  is  no  example  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  of  fuch  monfters  in  France,  tho’  an  abfolqte  monarchy, 
nor  even  in  Turky. 

Ferocity  was  in  the  Roman  empire  confiderably  mollified  by  li¬ 
terature  and  other  fine  arts  ;  but  it  acquired  new  vigour  upon  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  who  crufhed  that  empire.  In  the 
year  559,  Clotaire,  King  of  the  Franks,  burnt  alive  his  fon,  with 


(a)  1.  1.  Cod.  cap.  De  patria  poteftate. 

(b)  1.  10.  eod. 
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all  his  friends,  becaufe  they  had  rebelled  againfl  him.  Queen 
Brunehaud,  being  by  Clotaire  II.  condemned  to  die,  was  dragged 
through  the  camp  at  a  horfe’s  tail  till  flue  gave  up  the  ghoft.  The 
ferocity  of  European  nations  became  altogether  intolerable  during 
the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  fyftem.  Many  peafants  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  France,  being  forely  oppreffed  in  civil  wars  carried  on 
by  the  nobles  againfl  each  other,  turned  defperate,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  bodies,  reiolving  to  extirpate  all  the  nobles.  A  party  of 
them,  anno  1358,  tore  d  open  the  caflle  of  a  knight,  hung  him 
up  upon  a  gallows,  violated  in  his  prefence  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  roafled  him  upon  a  fpit,  compelled  his  wife  and  children  to 
eat  of  his  fieih,  and  terminated  that  horrid  feene  with  maffacring 
the  whole  family,  and  burning  the  caflle.  When  they  were  afked, 
fays  Froiffard,  why  they  committed  fuch  abominable  adlions, 
their  anfwer  was,  “  That  they  did  as  they  faw  others  do  ;  and 
“  that  all  the  nobles  in  the  world  ought  to  be  deflroy’d.”  The 
nobles,  when  they  got  the  upper  hand,  were  equally  cruel.  They 
put  all  to  fire  and  fword  ;  and  maffacred  every  peafant  who  came 
in  the  way,  without  troubling  themfelves  to  feparate  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty.  The  Count  de  Ligny  encouraged  his  nephew, 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  kill  with  his  own  hand  fome  prifoners  who 
were  his  countrymen ;  in  which,  fays  Monflrelet,  the  young 
man  took  great  delight.  How  much  worfe  than  brutal  mufl 
have  been  the  manners  of  that  age  !  for  even  a  beafl  of  prey  kills 
not  but  when  infligated  by  hunger.  The  third  adl  of  flealing 
from  the  lead-mines  in  Derby,  was,  by  a  law  of  Edward  I.  pu- 
nifhed  in  the  following  manner  :  A  hand  of  the  criminal  was  nail¬ 
ed  to  a  table  ;  and  in  that  Bate  he  was  left  without  meat  or  drink, 
having  no  means  for  freedom  but  to  employ  the  one  hand  to  cut 
off  the  other.  The  barbarity  of  the  Englifh  at  that  period  made 
fevere  punifhments  neceffary :  but  the  punifhment  mentioned  goes 
beyond  feverity  ^  it  is  brutal  cruelty.  The  barbarous  treatment 
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of  the  Jews  during  the  dark  ages  of  Chriftianity,  gives  pregnant 
evidence,  that  Chriftians  were  not  fhort  of  Pagans  in  cruelty. 
Poifon  and  affaffination  were  moft  licentioufly  perpetrated,  no 
farther  back  than  the  laft  century.  Some  pious  men  made  vigo¬ 
rous  efforts  in  more  than  one  general  council  to  have  affaflination 
condemned,  as  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God  ;  but  in  vain  *. 

I  wifh  to  foften  the  foregoing  fcene  :  it  may  be  foftened  a  little. 
Among  barbarians,  punifhments  mufl  be  fanguinary  ;  as  their  bo¬ 
dies  only  are  fenfible  of  pain,  not  their  minds. 

The  refloration  of  arts  and  fciences  in  Europe,  followed  with  a 
reformation  in  religion,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  fweetening  man¬ 
ners,  and  promoting  the  interefls  of  fociety.  Of  all  crimes  high 
treafon  is  the  moft  involved  in  circumftances,  and  upon  that  ac¬ 
count  the  moft  difficult  to  be  defined  or  circumfcribed  :  at  the 
fame  time,  the  influence  of  government  upon  its  judges  feldom 
permits  a  fair  trial.  And  yet,  for  that  crime  are  referved  the  moft 
exquifite  torments.  In  England,  the  punifhment  is,  to  cut  up  the 
criminal  alive,  to  tear  out  his  heart,  to  dafh  it  about  his  ears,  and 
to  throw  it  into  the  flames.  The  fame  punifhment  continues  in 
form,  not  in  reality  :  the  heart  indeed  is  torn  out,  but  not  till  the 
criminal  is  ftrangled.  Even  the  virulence  of  religious  zeal  is  con- 
fiderably  abated.  Savonarola  was  condemned  to  the  flames  as  an 
impious  impoftor  ;  but  he  was  firfl  privately  ftrangled.  The  fine 
arts,  which  humanize  manners,  were  in  Italy  at  that  time  accele¬ 
rating  toward  perfection.  The  famous  Latimer  was  in  England 

*  It  required  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  age  to  give  currency  to  a 
Mahometan  do&rine,  That  the  favor d  is  the  moft  effectual  means  of  converting  men 
to  a  dominant  religion.  The  eflablifhment  of  the  Inquifttion  will  not  permit  me  to 
fay,  that  Chriftians  never  put  in  practice  a  do£trine  fo  deteftable  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  furpafs  the  Mahometans,  giving  no  quarter  to  heretics,  either  in  this  life,  or 
in  that  to  come.  1  he  eternity  of  hell-torments  is  a  doctrine  no  lefs  inconliftent 
with  the  juftice  of  the  Deity,  than  with  his  benevolence. 
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condemned  to  be  burnt  for  herefy :  but  bags  of  gunpowder  were  put 
under  his  arms,  that  he  might  be  burnt  with  the  leaf!  pain.  Even 
Knox,  a  violent  Scotch  reformer,  acknowledges,  that  Wifhart  was 
Itrangled  before  he  was  thrown  into  the  flames  for  herefy.  So  bit¬ 
ter  was  the  late  perfecution  againft  the  Jefuits,  that  not  only  were 
their  perfons  profcribed,  but  in  many  places  their  books,  not  e- 
ven  excepting  books  upon  mathematics,  and  other  abftradl  fub- 
jecfls.  That  perfecution  refembled  in  many  particulars  the  perfe¬ 
cution  againft  the  knights- templars  :  fifty-nine  of  the  latter  were 
burnt  alive  :  the  former  were  really  lefs  innocent ;  and  yet  fuch 
humanity  prevails  at  prefent,  that  not  a  drop  of  Jefuit-blood  has 
been  ftied.  A  bankrupt  in  Scotland,  if  he  have  not  buffered  by 
unavoidable  misfortune,  is  by  law  condemned  to  wear  a  party- 
coloured  garment.  That  law  is  not  now  put  in  execution,  unlels 
where  a  bankrupt  deferves  to  be  ftigmatized  for  his  culpable  mif- 
conducft. 

Whether  the  following  late  inftance  of  barbarity  do  not  equal 
any  of  thofe  above  mentioned,  I  leave  to  my  readers.  No  traveller 
who  vifited  Peter fburgh  during  the  reign  of  the  Emprefs  Elifabeth 
can  be  ignorant  of  Madam  Lapouchin,  the  great  ornament  of 
that  court.  Her  intimacy  with  a  foreign  ambaffador  having 
brought  her  under  fufpicion  of  plotting  with  him  againft  the  go¬ 
vernment,  flie  was  condemned  to  undergo  the  puniftiment  of  the 
.  knout.  At  the  place  of  execution  flie  appeared  in  a  genteel  un- 
drefs,  which  heightened  her  beauty.  Of  whatever  indifcretion  Ihe 
might  have  been  guilty,  the  fweetnefs  of  her  countenance,  and 
her  compofure,  left  not  in  the  fpecftators  the  flighted:  fufpicion  of 
guilt.  Her  youth  alfo,  her  beauty,  her  life  and  fpirit  pleaded  for 
her. — But  all  in  vain  :  Ihe  was  deferted  by  all,  and  abandoned  to 
furly  executioners  ;  whom  fhe  beheld  with  aftonifhment,  feeming 
to  doubt  whether  fuch  preparations  were  intended  for  her.  The 
cloak  that  covered  her  bofom  being  pulled  off,  modefty  took  the 
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alarm,  and  xnade  her  ftart  back  :  die  turned  pale,  and  burd  into 
tears.  One  of  the  executioners  dripp’d  her  naked  to  the  waid, 
feized  her  by  both  hands,  and  threw  her  on  his  back,  railing  her 
fome  inches  from  the  ground.  The  other  executioner  laying  hold 
of  her  delicate  limbs  with  his  rough  fids,  put  her  in  a  podure  for 
receiving  the  punilhment.  Then  laying  hold  of  the  knout,  a  fort 
of  whip  made  of  a  leathern  drap,  he  retreated  a  few  deps,  and  with 
a  lingle  droke  tore  off  a  dip  of  don  from  the  neck  downward,  re¬ 
peating  his  drokes  till  all  the  Ikin  of  her  back  was  cut  off  in  fmall 
dips.  The  executioner  finidied  his  taflc  with  cutting  out  her 
tongue  ;  after  which  die  was  banilhed  to  Siberia  *. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  idand  Amboyna  are  Malayans. 
Thofe  on  the  fea-coad  are  fubjetd  to  the  Dutch  :  thofe  in  the  in¬ 
land  parts  are  declared  enemies  to  the  Dutch,  and  never  give  quar¬ 
ter.  A  Dutch  captive,  after  being  confined  live  days  without  food, 
is  ripped  up,  his  heart  cut  out,  and  the  head,  fever’d  from  the 
body,  is  preferved  in  fpice  for  a  trophy.  Thofe  who  can  diow 
the  greated  number  of  Dutch  heads  are  the  mod  honourable. 

In  early  times,  when  revenge  and  cruelty  trampled  on  law, 
people  formed  affociations  for  fecuring  their  lives  and  their  pof- 
fedions.  Thefe  were  common  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Scotland. 
They  were  alfo  common  in  England  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe¬ 
riod,  and  for  fome  ages  after  the  Conqued.  But  indead  of  fup- 
porting  judice,  they  contributed  more  than  any  other  caufe  to  a- 


*  The  prefent  Emprefs  has  laid  an  excellent  foundation  fox'  civilizing  her  people, 
which  is  a  Code  of  laws,  founded  on  principles  of  civil  liberty,  baniffiing  flavery 
and  torture,  and  expreffing  the  utmoft  regard  for  the  life,  property,  and  liberty, 
of  all  her  fubje&s,  high  and  low.  Peter  I.  reformed  many  bad  cuftoms  :  tut  be¬ 
ing  rough  in  his  own  manners,  he  left  the  manners  of  his  people  as  he  found  them. 
If  this  Emprefs  happen  to  enjoy  a  long  and  profperous  reign,  fhe  may  pollibly  ac- 
complifh  the  moft  difficult  of  all  undertakings,  that  of  poliffiing  her  people.  No 
‘talk  is  too  arduous  for  a  woman  of  fuch  fpirit. 
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narchy  and  confufion,  the  members  prote&ing  each  other,  even 
in  robbery  and  murder.  They  were  fupprefled  in  England  by  a 
ftatute  of  Richard  II. ;  and  in  Scotland  by  reiterated  flatutes. 

Roughnefs  and  harfhnefs  of  manners  are  generally  conne&ed 
with  cruelty  ;  and  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  reprefented  in  the  Iliad  as  remarkably  rough  and  harfh. 
When  the  armies  were  ready  to  engage  ( a ),  Meneftheus  King  of 
Athens,  and  Ulylfes  of  Ithaca,  are  bitterly  reproached  by  Aga¬ 
memnon  for  lingering,  while  others  were  more  forward.  “  Son 
“  of  Peleus,  he  faid,  and  thou  verfed  in  artful  deceit,  in  mif- 
14  chief  only  wife,  why  trembling  Ihrink  ye  back  from  the  field  ; 
“  why  wait  till  others  engage  in  fight  ?  You  it  became,  as  firft  in 
“  rank,  the  firft  to  meet  the  flame  of  war.  Ye  firft  to  the  ban- 
“  quet  are  called  when  we  fpread  the  feaft.  Your  delight  is  to 
“  eat,  to  regale,  to  quaff  unftinted  the  generous  wine.”  In  the 
fifth  book  Sarpedon  upbraids  Hecftor  for  cowardice.  And  Tlepo- 
lemus,  ready  to  engage  with  Sarpedon,  attacks  him  firft  with  re¬ 
viling  and  fcurrilous  words.  Becaufe  He<5tor  was  not  able  to  re- 
fcue  the  dead  body  of  Sarpedon  from  the  Greeks,  he  is  upbraided 
by  Glaucus,  Sarpedon’ s  friend,  in  the  following  words.  “  Hec- 
“  tor,  tho’  fpecious  in  form,  diftant  art  thou  from  valour  in 
“  arms.  Undeferved  haft  thou  fame  acquired,  when  thus  thou 
u  fhrinkeft  from  the  field.  Thou  fuftaineft  not  the  dreadful  arm, 
“  not  even  the  fight  of  godlike  Ajax.  Thou  haft  fhunned  his 
“  face  in  the  fight :  thou  dareft  not  approach  his  fpear.” 

Rough  and  harfh  manners  produced  flavery ;  and  flavery  foftered 
rough  and  harfh  manners,  by  giving  them  conftant  exercife.  The 
brutality  of  the  Spartans  to  the  Helots,  their  flaves,  is  a  reproach 
to  the  human  fpecies.  Befide  the  harfheft  ufage,  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  multiplying  by  downright  murder  and  mafiacre. 

(a)  Book  4. 
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Why  did  not  fiich  barbarity  render  the  Spartans  deteftable,  in- 
Head  of  being  refpedted  by  their  neighbours  as  the  1110ft  virtuous 
people  in  Greece  ?  There  can  be  but  one  reafon,  that  the  Greeks 
were  all  of  them  cruel,  the  Spartans  a  little  more  perhaps  than  the 
reft.  In  Rome,  a  Have,  chain’d  at  the  gate  of  every  great  houfe, 
gave  admittance  to  the  guefts  invited  to  a  feaft :  could  any  but 
barbarians  behold  fuch  a  fpecStacle  without  pain  ?  If  a  Roman  ci¬ 
tizen  was  found  murdered  in  his  own  houfe,  his  whole  houfehold- 
llaves,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred,  were  put  to  death  without 
mercy,  unlefs  they  could  detetfl  the  murderer.  Such  a  law,  cruel 
and  unjuft,  could  never  have  been  enacted  among  a  people  of  any 
humanity. 

Whence  the  rough  and  harfh  manners  of  our  Weft-Indian  plant¬ 
ers,  but  from  the  unreftrained  licence  of  venting  ill  humour  upon 
their  negro  ilaves  *  ?  Why  are  carters  a  rugged  fet  of  men  ?  Plainly 

■ — .  r  • 

becaufe 


*  C’eft  de  cet  efclavage  des  negres,  que  les  Creoles  tirent  peut-etre  en  partie  un 
certain  car  after  e,  qui  les  fait  paroltre  bizarres,  fantafques,  et  d’une  fociete  peu 
goutee  en  Europe.  A  peine  peuvent-ils  marcher  dans  l’enfance,  qu’ils  voient  au- 
tour  d’eux  des  hommes  grands  et  robuftes,  deftines  a  deviner,  a  prevenir  leur  vo- 
lonte.  Ce  premier  coup  d’ceil  doit  leur  donner  d’eux-memes  l’opinion  la  plus  ex- 
travagante.  Rarement  exposes  a  trouver  de  la  refiftance  dans  leurs  fantasies  mcme 
injuftes.  ils  prennent  un  efprit  de  prefomption,  de  tyrannie,  et  de  mepris  extreme, 
pour  une  grande  portion  du  genre  humain.  Rien  n’eft  plus  infolent  que  1’homme 
qui  vit  prefque  toujours  avec  fes  inferieurs  ;  mais  quand  ceux-ci  font  des  efdaves, 
accoutumes  a  fervir  des  enfans,  a  craindre  jufqu’ a  des  cris  qui  doivent  leur  attirer 
des  chatimens,  que  peuvent  devenir  des  maitres  qui  n’ont  jamais  obei,  des  me- 
chans  qui  n’ont  jamais  ete  punis,  des  foux  qui  mettent  des  hommes  a  la  chaine  ? 
Hijioire  Philofophique  et  Politique  des  etablijfemens  des  Europeens  dans  les  Deux  Indesy 
/.  4.  p.  201.  —  \_In  Englijh  thus  :  “  It  is  from  this  flavery  of  the  negroes,  that  the 
“  Creoles  derive  in  a  great  meafure  that  character  which  makes  them  appear  ca- 
‘t  pricious  and  fantaftical,  and  of  a  ftyle  of  manners  which  is  not  relifhed  in  Eu- 
t(  rope.  Scarcely  have  the  children  learned  to  walk,  when  they  fee  around  them 

«  tall  and  robuft  men,  whofe  province  it  is  to  guefs  their  inclinations,  and  to  pre- 
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becaufe  horfes,  their  flaves,  ftibmit  without  reftftance.  An  inge¬ 
nious  writer,  defcribing  Guiana  in  the  fouthern  continent  of  A- 
merica,  obferves,  that  the  negroes,  who  are  more  numerous  than 
the  whites,  muft  be  kept  in  awe  by  feverity  of  difcipline.  And  he 
endeavours  to  juftify  the  practice  ;  urging,  that  beftde  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  fafety  of  the  white  inhabitants,  it  makes  the  flaves 
themfelves  lefs  unhappy.  “  Impoflibility  of  attainment,”  fays  he, 
“  never  fails  to  annihilate  deflre  of  enjoyment ;  and  rigid  treat- 
“  ment,  fupprefling  every  hope  of  liberty,  makes  them  peaceably 
“  fubmit  to  flaverv.”  Sad  indeed  muft  be  the  condition  of  flaves, 
if  harfli  treatment  contribute  to  make  them  lefs  unhappy.  Such 
reafoning  may  be  be  relifhed  by  rough  European  planters,  intent 
upon  gain  :  I  am  inclined  however  to  believe,  that  the  harfli  treat¬ 
ment  of  thefe  poor  people  is  more  owing  to  the  avarice  of  their 
mafters,  than  to  their  own  perverfenefs  *.  That  flaves  in  all  ages 
have  been  harfhly  treated,  is  a  melancholy  truth.  One  exception 
I  know,  and  but  one,  which  I  gladly  mention  in  honour  of  the 
Mandingo  negroes.  Their  flaves,  who  are  numerous,  receive 

“  vent  their  wifhes.  This  firft  obfervation  muft  give  them  the  moft  extravagant 

opinion  of  themfelves.  From  being  feldom  accuftomed  to  meet  with  any  oppo- 
“  fition,  even  in  their  moft  unreafonable  whims,  they  acquire  a  prefumptuous  and 
««  tyrannical  difpolltion,  and  entertain  an  extreme  contempt  for  a  great  part  of  the 
“  human  race.  None  is  fo  infolent  as  the  man  who  lives  almoft  always  with  his 
«*  inferiors  ;  but  when  thefe  inferiors  are  flaves  accuftomed  to  ferve  infants,  and 
«  to  fear  even  their  crying,  for  which  they  muft  fufler  puniftiment,  what  can  be 
“  expected  of  tliofe  mafters  who  have  never  obeyed,  profligates  who  have  never 
“  met  with  chaftifement,  and  madmen  who  load  their  fellow-creatures  with 

(f  chains?” 

*  In  England  flavery  fubfided  fo  late  as  the  fixteenth  century.  A  commiflion 
was  iflued  by  Queen  Elifabeth,  anno  1 574>  for  enquiring  into  the  lands  and  goods 
of  all  her  bondmen  and  bondwomen  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somer- 
fet,  and  Glo’fter,  in  order  to  compound  with  them  for  their  manumiflion  or  free¬ 
dom,  that  they  might  enjoy  their  own  lands  and  goods  as  free  men. 
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very  gentle  treatment  ;  the  women  efpecially,  who  are  generally 
fo  well  dreffed  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable  from  thofe  who  are 
free. 

Many  political  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  for  crimes  inftigated 
by  avarice  only,  llavery  for  life  and  hard  work,  would  be  a  more 
adequate  punifhment  than  death.  I  would  fubfcribe  to  that  opi¬ 
nion  but  for  the  following  confideration,  that  the  having  fuch  cri¬ 
minals  perpetually  in  view,  would  harden  the  hearts  of  the  fpec- 
tators,  and  eradicate  pity,  a  capital  moral  paffion.  Behold  the 
behaviour  of  the  Dutch  in  the  ifland  of  Amboyna.  A  native  who 
is  found  guilty  of  theft  is  deprived  of  his  ears  and  nofe,  and 
made  a  Have  for  life.  William  Funnel,  who  was  there  anno  1705, 
reports,  that  500  of  thefe  wretches  were  fecured  in  prifon,  and 
never  buffered  to  go  abroad  but  in  order  to  faw  timber,  to  cut 
hone,  or  to  carry  heavy  burdens.  Their  food  is  a  pittance  of 
coarfe  rice  boiled  in  water,  and  their  bed  the  hard  ground.  What 
is  hill  worfe,  poor  people  who  happen  to  run  in  debt  are  turned 
over  to  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  who  fend  them 
to  work  among  their  Haves,  with  a  daily  allowance  of  two  pence, 
which  goes  to  the  creditor.  A  nation  muff  be  devoid  of  bowels,, 
who  can  eftabliih  fuch  inhumanity  by  law.  But  time  has  ren¬ 
dered  that  pradlice  familiar  to  the  Dutch,  fo  as  to  behold  with  ab- 
folute  indifference,  the  multiplied  miferies  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
It  appears  indeed,  that  fuch  a  punifhment  would  be  more  effectual 
than  death  to  reprefs  theft ;  but  can  any  one  doubt,  that  fociety 
would  fuller  more  by  eradicating  pity  and  humanity,  than  it 
would  gain  by  removing  every  one  by  death  who  is  guilty  of  theft  ? 
At  the  fame  time,  the  Dutch,  however  cruel  to  the  natives,  are 
extremely  complaifant  to  one  another  :  feldom  is  any  one  of  them 
punifhed  but  for  murder  :  a  fmall  fum  will  procure  pardon  for 
any  other  crime. 

A  degree  of  coarfencfs  and  indelicacy  is  connected  with  rough 
Vql.  I..  •  K  k  manners;- 
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manners.  The  manners  of  the  Greeks,  as  copied  by  Plautus  and 
Terence  from  Menander  and  other  Greek  writers,  were  extremely 
coarfe  ;  fuch  as  may  be  expected  in  a  people  living  among  their 
{laves,  without  any  fociety  with  virtuous  women.  The  behaviour 
of  Demofthenes  and  Efchines  to  each  other  in  their  public  ha¬ 
rangues,  is  wofully  coarfe.  But  Athens  was  a  democracy  ;  and  a 
democracy,  above  all  other  governments,  is  rough  and  licentious. 
In  the  Athenian  comedy,  neither  gods  nor  men  are  fpared.  The 
moft  refpedtable  perfons  of  the  republic  are  ridiculed  by  name,  in 
the  comedies  of  Arillophancs,  which  wallow  in  loofenefs  and  de¬ 
traction.  In  the  third  a5t  of  Andromache,  a  tragedy  of  Euripi¬ 
des,  Peleus  and  Menelaus,  Kings  of  Thedaly  and  Sparta,  fall  into 
downright  ribaldry ;  Menelaus  fwearing  that  he  would  not  give 
up  his  victim,  and  Peleus  threatening  to  knock  him  down  with 
his  ftaff.  The  manners  of  Jafon,  in  the  tragedy  of  Medea  by  Eu¬ 
ripides,  are  wofully  indelicate.  With  unparallelled  ingratitude  to 
his  wife  Medea,  lie,  in  her  prefence,  makes  love  to  the  King  of 
Corinth’s  daughter,  and  obtains  her  in  marriage.  Inftead  of 
fhunning  a  perfon  he  had  fo  deeply  injured,  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
cufe  himfelf  to  her  in  a  very  fneaking  manner,  “  that  he  was  an 
“  exile  like  herfelf,  without  fupport;  and  that  his  marriage  would 
“  acquire  powerful  friends  to  them  and  to  their  children.”  Could 
he  imagine,  that  fuch  frigid  reafons  would  touch  a  woman  of  any 
fpirit  ?  But  the  moil  ilriking  picture  of  indelicate  manners,  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  tragedy  of  Alceiles.  Admetus  prevails  upon  Al- 
ceites,  his  loving  and  beloved  wife,  to  die  in  his  head.  What  a 
barbarian  mull  the  man  be,  who  grafps  at  life  upon  fuch  a  con¬ 
dition  ?  How  ridiculous  is  the  bombaft  flouriih  of  Admetus,  that, 
if  he  were  Orpheus,  he  would  pierce  to  hell,  brave  the  three¬ 
headed  Cerberus,  and  reilore  his  wife  to  earth  again  !  and  how 
indecently  does  he  fcold  his  father,  for  refilling  to  die  for  him  !. 
What  pretext  could  the  monfter  have  to  complain  of  his  father, 
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when  lie  himfelf  was  fo  difgracefully  fond  of  life,  as  even  to  fo- 
licit  his  beloved  fpoufe  to  die  in  his  dead  !  What  ftronger  in- 
ftance,  after  all,  would  one  require  of  indelicacy  in  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  than  that  they  held  all  the  world  except  themfelves 
to  be  barbarians  ?  In  that  particular,  however,  they  are  not  al¬ 
together  lingular.  "  Tho’  the  Tartars,  as  mentioned  above,  were 
foul  feeders,  and  hoggifhly  nafty,  yet  they  were  extremely  proud, 
defpifing,  like  the  Greeks,  every  other  nation.  The  people  of 
Congo  think  the  world  to  be  the  work  of  angels  ;  except  their  own 
country,  which  they  hold  to  be  the  handiwork  of  the  fupreme 
architect.  The  Greenlanders  have  a  high  conceit  of  themfelves  ; 
and  in  private  make  a  mock  of  the  Europeans,  or  Kablunets,  as 
they  call  them.  Defpifing  arts  and  fciences,  they  value  them¬ 
felves  on  their  fkill  in  catching  feals,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  only 
ufeful  art.  They  hold  themfelves  to  be  the  only  civilized  and 
well-bred  people  ;  and  when  they  fee  a  modeft  ftranger,  they  fay, 
“  he  begins  to  be  a  man  that  is,  to  be  like  one  of  themfelves. 

So  coarfe  and  indelicate  were  Roman  manners,  that  whipping 
was  a  punilhment  inflicted  on  the  officers  of  the  army,  not  even 
excepting  centurions  (< a ).  Doth  it  not  (how  extreme  groffnefs  of 
manners,  to  exprefs  in  plain  words  the  parts  that  modefly  bids  us 
conceal  ?  and  yet  this  is  common  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
In  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides  there  is  reprefented  a  fcene  of  the  vice 
againft  nature,  grofsly  obfcene,  without  the  lead  difguife.  EIow 
wofully  indelicate  muft  the  man  have  been,  who  could  fit  down 
gravely  to  compofe  fuch  a  piece  !  and  how  diffolute  muft  the 
fpeflators  have  been,  who  could  behold  fuch  a  fcene  without  luff¬ 
ing  !  Next  to  the  indecency  of  expofing  one’s  nudities  in  good 
company,  is  the  talking  of  them  without  referve.  Horace  is  ex¬ 
tremely  obfcene,  and  Martial  no  lefs.  But  I  cenfure  neither  of 

(a)  Julius  Capitolinus,  in  the  life  of  Albinus. 
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them,  and  as  little  the  Queen  of  Navarre  for  her  tales  ;  for  they 
wrote  according  to  the  manners  of  the  times.  It  is  the  man¬ 
ners  I  cenfure,  not  the  writers.  A  woman  taken  in  adultery  was 
proftituted  in  the  public  itreet  to  all  comers,  a  bell  ringing  the 
whole  time.  This  abominable  pradlice  was  abolifhed  by  the 
Emperor  Theodofius  (a). 

The  manners  of  Europe,  before  the  revival  of  letters,  were  no 
lefs  coarfe  than  cruel.  In  the  Cartularies  of  Charlemagne,  judges 
are  forbid  to  hold  courts  but  in  the  morning,  with  an  empty  fto- 
mach.  It  would  appear,  that  men  in  thofe  days  were  not  afhamed 
to  be  feen  drunk,  even  in  a  court  of  juftice.  It  was  cultomary, 
both  in  France  and  Italy,  to  collect  for  fport  all  the  {trumpets  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  make  them  run  races.  Several  feudal 
tenures  give  evidence  of  manners  both  low  and  coarfe.  Struvius 
mentions  a  tenure,  binding  the  vaffal,  on  the  birth-day  of  his  lord, 
to  dance  and  fart  before  him.  The  cod-piece,  which  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  ago  made  part  of  a  man’s  drefs,  and  which  fwelled  by  de¬ 
grees  to  a  monftrous  fize,  teftifies  fhamefully-coarfe  manners ; 
and  yet  it  was  a  modeft  ornament,  compared  with  one  ufed  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.  which  was  the  figure  of  a 
man’s  privy  parts  worn  upon  the  coat  or  breeches.  In  the  fame 
period,  the  judgement  of  Paris  was  a  favourite  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainment  :  three  women  ftark-naked  reprefented  the  three  god- 
defies,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva.  Nick-names,  fo  common  not 
long  ago,  are  an  inftance  of  the  fame  coarfenefs  of  manners  ;  for 
to  fix  a  nick-name  on  a  man,  is  to  ufe  him  with  contemptuous 
familiarity.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  many  clergymen  refufed 
to  adminifter  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  unlefs  they  were 
paid  for  it  *. 

Swearing 

(tf)  Socrates,  Hi  ft.  Eccl.  lib.  5  cap.  18. 

#  Corpus  Chrifti  tenentes  in  manibus,  (fays  the  canon),  ac  fx  dicerent,  Quid  mihi 
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Swearing  as  an  expletive  of  fpeech,  is  a  violent  fymptom 
of  rough  and  coarfe  manners.  Such  fwearing  prevails  among 
all  barbarous  nations.  Even  women  in  Plautus  fwear  fluent¬ 
ly.  Swearing  prevailed  in  Spain  and  in  France,  till  it  was  ba- 
nifhed  by  polite  manners.  Our  Queen  Elifabeth  was  a  bold 
fwearer  ;  and  the  Englifh  populace,  who  are  rough  beyond  their 
neighbours,  are  noted  by  ftrangers  for  that  vice.  Tho’  fwearing 
in  order  to  enforce  an  expreflion,  is  not  in  itfelf  immoral ;  it  is 
however  hurtful  in  its  confequences,  rendering  facred  names  too 
familiar.  God’s  beard,  the  common  oath  of  William  Rufus,  fug- 
gefls  an  image  of  our  maker  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard. 
In  vain  have  a£ts  of  parliament  been  made  againft  fwearing  :  it  is 
cafy  to  evade  the  penalty,  by  coining  new  oaths  ;  and  as  that  vice 
proceeds  from  an  overflow  of  fpirits,  people  in  that  condition 
brave  penalties.  Polifhed  manners  are  the  only  effectual  cure  for 
that  malady. 

When  a  people  begin  to  emerge  out  of  barbarity,  loud  mirth 
and  rough  jokes  come  in  place  of  rancour  and  refentment.  About 
a  century  ago,  it  was  ufual  for  the  fervants  and  retainers  of  the 
court  of  feflion  in  Scotland,  to  break  out  into  riotous  mirth  and 
xiproar  the  lafl  day  of  every  term,  throwing  bags,  dull,  fand,  or 
Hones,  all  around.  We  have  undoubted  evidence  of  that  difor- 
derly  practice  from  an  a  61  of  the  court,  prohibiting  it  under  a  fe- 
vere  penalty,  as  difhonourable  to  the  court,  and  unbecoming  the 
civility  requifite  in  fuch  a  place  («). 

And  this  leads  to  the  lownefs  of  ancient  manners ;  plainly  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  fimplicity  of  manners :  the  latter  is  agreeable, 
not  the  former.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  cram  a  man 

"vultis  dare,  et  ego  eum  vobis  tradam  ?  —  \_In  Englijh  thus  :  t{  Holding  the  body  of 

Chrift  in  their  hands,  as  if  they  faid,  What  will  you  give  xne  for  this.  ?  ”3 


(/?)  Ad  of  Sederunt,  21  ft  February  1663. 
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was  an  act  of  high  refpedl.  Jofeph,  the  King’s  firft  minifter,  in 
order  to  honour  Benjamin  above  his  brethren,  gave  him  a  five¬ 
fold  mefs  {a).  The  Greeks  in  their  fealts  diftinguifhed  their  he¬ 
roes  by  a  double  portion  (£).  Ulyffes  cut  a  fat  piece  out  of  the 
chine  of  a  wild  boar  for  Demodocus  the  bard  (c).  The  fame  rc- 
fpeftful  politenefs  is  practifed  at  prefent  among  the  American  fa- 
vages  ;  fo  much  are  all  men  alike  in  fimilar  circumflances.  Tele- 
machus  (d)  complains  bitterly  of  Penelope’s  fuitors,  that  they  were 
gluttons,  and  confumed  his  beef  and  mutton.  The  whole  14th 
book  of  the  Odylfey,  containing  the  reception  of  Ulyffes  by  Eu- 
maeus  the  fwine-herd,  is  miferably  low.  Manners  mufl  be  both 
grofs  and  low,  where  common  beggars  are  admitted  to  the  feafts 
of  princes,  and  receive  fcraps  from  their  hands  (<?).  In  Rome  e- 
very  guefl  brought  his  own  napkin  to  a  feaft.  A  flave  carried  it 
home,  filled  with  what  was  left  from  the  entertainment.  Sopho¬ 
cles,  in  his  tragedy  of  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  reprefents  Clytemneftra 
Pepping  down  from  her  car,  and  exhorting  her  fervants  to  look 
after  her  baggage,  with  the  anxiety  and  minutenefs  of  a  lady’s 
waiting- woman.  Homer  paints  in  lively  colours  the  riches  of  the 
Phoeacians,  their  fkill  in  navigation,  the  magnificence  of  the 
king’s  court,  of  his  palace,  and  of  the  public  buildings.  But, 
with  the  fame  breath,  he  defcribes  Nauficaa,  the  king’s  daughter, 
travelling  to  the  river  on  a  waggon  of  greafy  cloaths,  to  be  wafhed 
there  by  her  and  her  maids.  Poflibly  it  will  be  urged,  that  fuch 
circumflances,  however  low  in  our  opinion,  might  appear  other- 

(«)  Gen.  xliii.  34. 

( b )  Cdyfiey,  b.  8.  v.  513.  b.  15.  v.  156. 

( c )  Cdyfiey,  b.  8.  v.  519. 

Cdyfiey,  b.  2. 

(e)  See  17th  &  iStli  books  of  the  Odyfley. 
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wife  to  the  Greeks.  If  they  had  appeared  low  to  the  Greeks,  they 
would  not  have  been  introduced  by  their  greateft  poet.  But  what 
does  this  prove,  other  than  that  the  Greeks  were  low  in  their  man¬ 
ners  ?  Their  manners  did  not  correfpond  to  the  delicacy  of  their  talle 
in  the  fine  arts.  Nor  can  it  be  expeHed  that  they  fhould  correfpond, 
when  the  Greeks  were  ftrangers  to  that  polite  fociety  with  women 
which  refines  behaviour,  and  elevates  manners.  The  firft  kings 
in  Greece,  as  Thucydides  obferves,  were  elective,  having  no 
power  but  to  command  their  armies  in  time  of  war ;  which  re- 
fembles  the  government  that  obtains  at  prefent  in  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien.  They  had  no  written  laws,  being  governed  by  cuftom 
merely.  To  live  by  plunder  was  held  honourable ;  for  it  was 
their  opinion,  that  the  rules  of  juflice  are  not  intended  for  re¬ 
fraining  the  powerful.  All  ftrangers  were  accounted  enemies, 
as  among  the  Romans ;  and  inns  were  unknown,  becaufe  people 
lived  at  home,  having  very  little  intercourfe  even  with  thofe  of 
their  own  nation.  Inns  were  unknown  in  Germany ;  and  to  this 
day  are  unknown  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  for  an  oppofite  reafon,  that  hofpitality  prevailed  great¬ 
ly  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  continues  to  prevail  fo  much 
among  our  highlanders,  that  a  gentleman  takes  it  for  an  affront 
if  a  ftranger  pafs  his  houfe.  At  a  congrefs  between  Francis  I.  of 
France  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  among  other  fpeflacles  for 
public  entertainment,  the  two  kings  had  a  wreftling-match.  Had 
they  forgot  that  they  were  fovereign  princes  ? 

One  would  imagine  war  to  be  a  foil  too  rough  for  the  growth  of 
civilization;  and  yet  it  is  not  always  an  unkindly  foil,  war  be¬ 
tween  two  fmall  tribes  is  fierce  and  cruel :  but  a  large  fate  miti¬ 
gates  refentment,  by  direHing  it,  not  againft  individuals,  but  a- 
gainfi  the  fate  in  general.  We  know  no  enemies  but  thofe  who 
are  in  arms :  we  have  no  refentment  againft  others,  but  rather 
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find  a  pleafure  in  treating  them  with  humanity.  Barbarity  and 
cruelty,  having  thus  in  war  few  individuals  for  their  obje<5ls,  na- 
turally  fiabfide;  and  magnanimity  in  their  Head  transforms  fol- 
diers  from  brutes  to  heroes.  Some  time  ago,  it  was  ufual  in 
France  to  demand  battle ;  and  it  was  held  difhonourable  to  decline 
it,  however  unequal  the  match.  Here  was  heroifm  without  pru¬ 
dence  ;  but  in  all  informations  it  is  natural  to  go  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other.  While  the  King  of  England  held  any  polfef- 
fions  in  France,  war  was  perpetual  between  the  two  nations, 
which  was  commonly  carried  on  with  more  magnanimity  than  is 
ufual  between  inveterate  enemies.  It  became  cultomary  to  give 
prifoners  their  freedom,  upon  a  fimple  parole  to  return  with  their 
ranfom  at  a  day  named.  The  fame  was  the  cuftom  in  the  border- 
wars  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  before  their  union  under  one* 
monarch.  Both  parties  found  their  account  equally  in.  fuch  ho¬ 
nourable  behaviour.  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  pitched  battle 
againlt  tiie  French,  took  the  illuftrious  Bertrand  du  Guefclin  pri- 
foner.  He  long  declined  to  accept  a  ranfom ;  but  finding  it  whi- 
fpered  that  he  was  afraid  of  that  hero,  he  inftantly  fet  him  at  li¬ 
berty  without  a  ranfom.  This  may  be  deemed  impolitic  or  whim— 
fical:  but  is  love  of ,  glory  lefs  praife- worthy  than  love  of  con- 
quell  ?  The  Duke  of  Guife,  vidlor  in  the  battle  of  Dreux,  relied 
all  night  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  gave  the  Prince  of  Conde,  his; 
prifoner,  a  lhare  of  his  bed,  where  they  lay  like  brothers.  The 
Chevalier  Bayard,  commander  of  a  French  army  1524,  being 
mortally  wounded  in  retreating  from  the  Imperialills,  placed  him- 
felf  under  a  tree,  his  face  however  to  the  enemy.  The  Marquis 
de  Pefcara,  General  of  the  Imperial  forces,  finding  him  dead  in 
that  pofture,  behaved  with  the  generofity  of  a  gallant  adverfary 
he  directed  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  to  be  fent  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  moll  honourable  manner.  Magnanimity  and  heroifm, 
in  which  benevolence  is  an  elfential  ingredient,  are  inconfillent 
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with  cruelty,  perfidy,  or  any  groveling  pafiion.  Never  was  gal¬ 
lantry  in  war  carried  to  a  greater  height,  than  between  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  Scotch  borderers  before  the  crowns  were  united.  The 
night  after  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  the  victors  and  vanquifhed 
lay  promifcuoufly  in  the  fame  camp,  without  apprehending  the 
leaf!  danger  one  from  the  other.  The  manners  of  ancient  war¬ 
riors  were  very  different.  Homer’s  hero,  tho’  fuperior  to  all  in 
bodily  firength,  takes  every  advantage  of  his  enemy ;  and  never 
feels  either  compaffion  or  remorfe.  The  politic  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  war,  was  to  weaken  the  Rate  by  plundering  its  terri¬ 
tory,  and  deftroying  its  people.  Humanity  with  us  prevails  even 
in  war.  Individuals  not  in  arms  are  fecure,  which  faves  much 
innocent  blood.  Prifoners  were  fet  at  liberty  upon  paying  a  ran- 
fom ;  and  by  later  improvements  in  manners,  even  that  pradtice 
is  left  off,  as  too  mercantile,  a  more  honourable  practice  being  fub- 
flituted,  viz.  a  cartel  for  exchange  of  prifoners.  Humanity  was 
carried  to  a  ftill  greater  height,  in  our  late  war  with  France,  by 
an  agreement  between  the  Duke  de  Noailles  and  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
That  the  hofpitals  for  the  lick  and  wounded  foldiers  fhould  be  fe¬ 
cure  from  all  holfilities.  The  humanity  of  the  Duke  de  Randan 
in  the  fame  war,  makes  an  illuftrious  figure  even  in  the  prefent 
age,  remarkable  for  humanity  to  enemies.  When  the  French 
troops  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  conquefls  in  the  deflorate 
of  Hanover,  their  Generals  every  where  burnt  their  magazines, 
and  plundered  the  people.  The  Duke  de  Randan,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  put  the  magiflrates  in  pofTeffion 
of  his  magazines,  requefting  them  to  diflribute  the  contents  a- 
mong  the  poor ;  and  he  was  befide  extremely  vigilant  to  prevent 
his  foldiers  from  committing  acts  of  violence  *.  The  neceiiity  of 
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*  Such  kindlinefs  in  an  enemy  from  whom  nothing  is  expected  but  mifchief,  is 
an  illudrious  inftance  of  humanity.  And  a  ftmilar  inftance  will  not  make  the  lefs 
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fortifying  towns  to  guard  from  deftruflion  the  innocent  and  de¬ 
fen  celefs,  affords  convincing  evidence  of  the  favage  cruelty  that 
prevailed  in  former  times.  By  the  growth  of  humanity,  fuch 
fortifications  have  become  lefs  frequent ;  and  they  ferve  no  purpofe 
at  prefent  but  to  defend  againft  invafion ;  in  which  view  a  fmall 
fortification,  if  but  fufhcient  for  the  garrifon,  is  greatly  prefer¬ 
able  ;  being  conftrudted  at  a  much  lefs  expence,  and  having  no 
mouths  to  provide  for  but  the  garrifon  only. 

figure  that  it  was  done  by  a  man  of  inferior  rank.  When  Monf.  Thurot,  during 
our  late  war  with  France,  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  with  three  armed  vef- 
fels,  the  terror  he  at  firft  fpred,  foon  yielded  to  admiration  infpired  by  his  huma¬ 
nity.  He  paid  a  full  price  for  every  thing  he  wanted  ;  and  in  general  behaved  with 
fo  much  affability,  that  a  countryman  ventured  to  complain  to  him  of  an  officer 
who  had  taken  from  him  fifty  or  fixty  guineas.  The  officer  acknowledged  the 
facl  •,  but  faid,  that  he  had  divided  the  money  among  his  men.  Thurot  ordered 
the  officer  to  give  his  bill  for  the  money,  which,  he  faid,  ffiould  be  flopped  out 
of  his  pay,  if  they  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  return  to  France.  Compare  this  inci¬ 
dent  with  that  of  the  great  Scipio,  celebrated  in-Roman  flory,  who  reftored  a  beau-- 
tiful  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  and  it  will  not  fuffer  by  the  comparifon.  Another" 
inflance  is  no  lefs  remarkable.  One  of  his  officers  gave  a  bill  upon  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  France,  for  the  price  of  provffions  purchafed  by  him.  Thurot  having  ac¬ 
cidentally  feen  the  bill,  informed  the  countryman  that  it  was  of  no  value,  re¬ 
primanded  the  officer  bitterly  for  the  cheat,  and  compelled  him  to  give  a  bill 
upon  a  merchant  who  he  knew  would  pay  the  money.  At  that  verv  time,  Thu- 
rot’s  men  were  in  bad  humour,  and  were  difpbfed  to  mutiny.  In  fuch  circumftan- 
ces,  would  not  Thurot  have  been  excufed,  for  winking  at  a  fraud  to  which  he  was 
not  acceffory  ?  But  he  acted  all  along  with  the  ftricteft  honour,  even  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  a  mutiny.  Common  honefly  to  an  enemy  is  not  a  common  practice  in  war. 
Thurot  was  ftriftly  honed  in  circumflances  that  made  the  exertion  of  common  ho¬ 
ne  fry  an  aft  of  the  higheft  magnanimity.  Thefe  incidents  ought  to  be  held  up  to-' 
princes  as  examples  of  true  heroifm.  War  carried  on  in  that  manner,  would,  from 
dsfolation  and  horror,  be  converted  into  a  fair  field  for  acquiring  true  military 
glory,  and  for  exercifing  every  manly  virtue.  I  feel  the  greatefl  fiatisfaflion  in  pay¬ 
ing  this  tribute  of  praife  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man.  He  will  be  kept  in  re¬ 
membrance  by  every  true-hearted  Briton,  tho’  he  died  fighting  againft  us.  But  he 
died  in  the  field  of  honour,  fighting  for  his  country. 
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In  the  progrefs  of  fociety  there  is  commonly  a  remarkable  pe- 
riod,  when  focial  and  diffocial  paffions  feem  to  bear  equal  fway, 
prevailing  alternately.  In  the  hiftory  of  Alexander’s  fucceffors, 
there  are  frequent  inftances  of  cruelty,  equalling  that  of  Ameri¬ 
can  favages ;  and  inftances  no  lefs  frequent  of  gratitude,  of  ge- 
neroftty,  and  even  of  clemency,  that  betoken  manners  highly  po- 
lifhed.  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  having  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Demetrius,  fon  of  Antigonus,  reftored  to  him  his  equipage,  his 
friends,  and  his  domeftics,  faying,  that  “  they  ought  not  to  make 
“  war  for  plunder,  but  for  glory.”  Demetrius  having  defeated 
one  of  Ptolemy’s  Generals,  was  lefs  delighted  with  the  victory, 
than  with  the  opportunity  of  rivalling  his  antagonift  in  humanity. 
The  fame  Demetrius  having  reftored  liberty  to  the  Athenians, 
was  treated  by  them  as  a  demi-god ;  and  yet  afterward,  in  his 
adverfity,  their  gates  were  fhut  againft  him.  Upon  a  change  of 
fortune  he  laid  fiege  to  Athens,  refolving  to  chaftife  that  rebellious 
and  ungrateful  people.  He  aflembled  the  inhabitants  in  the 
theatre,  furrounding  them  with  his  army,  as  preparing  for  a  to¬ 
tal  maflacre.  But  their  terror  was  fliort;  he  pronounced  their 
pardon,  and  beftow’d  on  them  100,000  meafures  of  wheat.  Pto¬ 
lemy,  the  fame  who  is  mentioned  above,  having  at  the  fiege  of 
Tyre  fummoned  Andronicus  the  governor  to  furrender,  received 
a  provoking  and  contemptuous  anfwer.  The  town  being  taken, 
Andronicus  gave  himfelf  over  for  loft :  but  the  King,  thinking  it 
below  his  dignity  to  relent  an  injury  againft  an  inferior,  now  his 
prifoner,  not  only  overlooked  the  affront,  but  courted  Androni¬ 
cus  to  be  his  friend.  Edward  the  Black  Prince  is  an  iiiftance  of  re¬ 
fined  manners,  breaking,  like  a  fpark  of  fire,  through  the  gloom 
of  barbarity.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  after  lofing  30,000  men  at 
the  fiege  of  Metz,  made  an  ignominious  retreat,  leaving  his  camp 
filled  with  fick  and  wounded,  dead  and  dying.  Tho’  the  war 
between  him  and  the  King  of  France  was  carried  on  with  unufual 
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rancour,  yet  the  Duke  of  Guife,  governor  of  the  town,  exerted  in 
thofe  barbarous  times  a  degree  of  humanity  that  would  make  a 
fplehdid  figure  even  at  prefent :  He  ordered  plenty  of  food  for  thofe 
who  were  dying  of  hunger,  appointed  furgeons  to  attend  the  lick 
and  wounded,  removed  to  the  adjacent  villages  thofe  who  could 
bear  motion,  and  admitted  the  remainder  into  the  hofpitals  that 
he  had  fitted  up  for  his  own  foldiers ;  thofe  who  recovered  their 
health  were  fent  home,  with  money  to  defray  the  expence  of  the 
journey. 

In  the  period  that  intervenes  between  barbarity  and  humanity, 
there  are  not  wanting  inflances  of  oppofite  paflions  in  the  fame 
perfon,  governing  altei'nately ;  as  if  a  man  could  this  moment  be 
mild  and  gentle,  and  next  momeut  harfh  and  brutal.  To  vouch 
the  obfervation,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  two  rival  monarchs,  who 
for  many  years  diflreffed  their  own  people,  and  difturbed  Europe, 
viz.  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  the  French  King  Francis.  The 
Emperor,  driven  by  contrary  winds  on  the  coaft  of  France,  was 
invited  by  Francis,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  take  fhelter  in  his  dominions,  propofing  an  interview  at  Aigues- 
Mortes,  a  fea-port  town.  The  Emperor  inflantly  repaired  there 
in  his  galley ;  and  Francis,  relying  on  the  Emperor’s  honour,  vi- 
fited  him  on  fhipboard,  and  was  received  with  every  expreflion  of 
affeclion.  Next  day,  the  Emperor  repaid  the  confidence  repofed 
in  him:  he  landed  at  Aigues-Mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and 
found  a  reception  equally  cordial.  After  twenty  years  of  open  ho- 
ftilities,  or  of  fecret  enmity,  after  having  formally  given  the  lie, 
and  challenged  each  other  to  fingle  combat,  after  the  Emperor 
had  publicly  inveighed  againfl  Francis  as  void  of  honour,  and 
Francis  had  accufed  the  Emperor  as  murderer  of  his  own  fon  fuch 
behaviour  will  fcarce  bethought  confident  with  human  nature.  But 
thefe  monarchs  lived  in  a  period  verging  from  cruelty  to  humani¬ 
ty  ;  and  fuch  periods  abound  with  furprifing  c1  .nges  of  temper 
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and  conduct.  In  the  prefent  times,  fucli  changes  are  unknown. 

Conqueft  has  not  always  the  fame  effedt  upon  the  manners  of 
the  conquered.  The  Tartars  who  fubdued  China  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  adopted  immediately  the  Chinefe  manners :  the  govern¬ 
ment,  laws,  cuftoms,  continued  without  variation.  And  the 
fame  happened  upon  their  fecond  conqueft  of  China  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century.  The  barbarous  nations  alfo  who  crufh’d  die  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  adopted  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  of  the 
conquered.  Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  when 
conquered  by  the  Turks.  That  warlike  nation  introduced  every 
where  their  own  laws  and  manners  :  even  at  this  day  they  con¬ 
tinue  a  diftinct  people,  as  much  as  ever.  The  Tartars,  as  well  as 
the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  were  all  of 
them  rude  and  illiterate,  deftitute  of  laws,  and  ignorant  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Such  nations  readily  adopt  the  laws  and  manners  of 
a  civilized  people,  whom  they  admire.  The  Turks  had  laws,  and 
a  regular  government ;  and  the  Greeks,  when  fubduded  by  them, 
were  reduced  by  luxury  and  fenfuality  to  be  objedls  of  contempt, 
not  of  imitation. 

Manners  are  deeply  affedted  by  perfecution.  The  forms  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  Inquilition,  enable  the  inquifitors  to  ruin  whom  they 
pleafe.  A  perfon  accufed  is  not  confronted  with  the  accufer :  e~ 
very  fort  of  accufation  is  welcome,  and  from  every  perfon:  a 
child,  a  common  proffitute,  one  branded  with  infamy,  are  re¬ 
putable  witneffes :  a  fon  is  compelled  to  give  evidence  againft  his 
father,  and  a  woman  againft  her  hufband.  Nay  the  perfons  ac¬ 
cufed  are  compelled  to  inform  againft  themfelves,  by  gueihng 
what  fin  they  may  have  been  guilty  of.  Such  odious,  cruel,  and 
tyrannical  proceedings,  made  all  Spain  tremble :  every  man  dif- 
trufted  his  neighbour,  and  even  his  own  family  :  a  total  end  was 
put  to  friendfhip,  and  to  focial  freedom.  Hence  the  gravity  and 
referve  of  a  people,  who  have  naturally  all  the  vivacity  of  a  tempe¬ 
rate 
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rate  clime  and  bountiful  foil  *.  Hence  the  profound  ignorance  of 
that  people,  while  other  European  nations  are  daily  improving  in 
every  art  and  in  every  fcience.  Human  nature  is  reduced  to  its 
lowed  date,  when  governed  by  fuperdition  clothed  with  power. 

We  proceed  to  another  capital  article  in  the  hidory  of  manners, 
viz.  the  felfifh  and  focial  branches  of  our  nature,  by  which  man¬ 
ners  are  greatly  influenced.  Selfifhnefs  prevails  among  favages  ; 
becaufe  corporeal  pleasures  are  its  chief  objetds,  and  of  thefe  every 
favage  is  perfectly  fenfible.  Benevolence  and  kindly  affetdion  are 
too  refined  for  a  favage,  unlefs  of  the  fimpled  kind,  fuch  as  the 
ties  of  blood.  While  artificial  wants  were  unknown,  felfifhnefs 
made  no  figure  :  the  means  of  gratifying  the  calls  of  nature  were 
in  plenty  ;  and  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  ever  being  in  want,  ne¬ 
ver  think  of  providing  againd  it ;  and  far  lefs  do  they  think  of 
coveting  what  belongs  to  another.  But  men  are  not  long  content¬ 
ed  with  fimple  neceffaries  :  an  unwearied  appetite  to  be  more  and 
more  comfortably  provided,  leads  them  from  neceffaries  to  conve- 
niencies,  and  from  thefe  to  every  luxury  of  life.  Avarice  turns 
headdrong  ;  and  locks  and  bars,  formerly  unknown,  become  ne- 
ceffary  to  protecd  individuals  from  the  rapacity  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  When  the  goods  of  fortune,  money  in  particular,  come 
to  be  prized,  felfilhnefs  foon  difplays  itfelf.  In  Madagafcar,  a 
man  who  makes  a  prefent  of  an  ox  or  a  calf,  expends  the  value  in  re¬ 
turn  :  and  fcruples  not  to  fay,  “  You  my  friend,  I  your  friend  ; 
“  you  no  my  friend,  I  no  your  friend  ;  I  falamanca  you,  you  fa- 
tc  lamanca  me.”  Salamanca  means,  the  making  a  prefent.  Ad¬ 
miral  Watfon  being  introduced  to  the  King  of  Baba,  in  Madagaf¬ 
car,  was  afteed  by  his  Majedy,  what  prefents  he  had  brought. 
Hence  the  cudom,  univerfal  among  barbarians,  of  always  accod- 

#  The  populace  of  Spain,  too  low  game  for  the  inquifition,  are  abundantly 
cliearful,  perhaps  more  fo  than  thofe  of  France. 
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ing  a  king,  or  any  man  of  high,  rank,  with  prefents.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  excellence  of  man  above  all  other  animals,  is  the  capacity  he 
has  of  improving  by  education  and  example.  In  proportion  as  his 
faculties  refine,  he  acquires  a  relifh  for  fociety,  and  finds  a  plea- 
fure  in  benevolence,  generofity,  and  in  every  other  kindly  affec¬ 
tion,  far  above  what  felfifhnefs  can  afford.  How  agreeable  is  this 
fcene  !  Alas,  too  agreeable  to  laft  for  ever.  Opulence  and  luxury 
inflame  the  hoarding  appetite  ;  and  felfifhnefs  at  laft  prevails  as  it 
did  originally.  The  felfifhnefs  however  of  favages  differs  from 
that  of  pampered  people.  Luxury,  confining  a  man’s  whole  views 
to  himfelf,  admits  not  of  friendfhip,  and  fcarce  of  any  other  fe¬ 
cial  pafhon.  But  where  a  favage  takes  a  liking  to  a  particular  per- 
fon,  the  whole  force  of  his  focial  affedtion  being  directed  to  a  fingle 
objedt,  becomes  extremely  fervid.  Hence  the  unexampled  friend¬ 
fhip  between  Achilles  and  Patroclus  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  hence  many 
fuch  friendfhips  among  favages. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  faid  of  the  influence  of  opulence 
on  manners.  Rude  and  illiterate  nations  are  tenacious  of  their 
laws  and  manners  ;  for  they  are  governed  by  cuftom,  which  is 
more  and  more  rivetted  by  length  of  time.  A  people,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  who  are  polifhed  by  having  paffed  through  various  feenes, 
are  full  of  invention,  and  conflantly  thinking  of  new  modes. 
Manners  in  particular  can  never  be  flationary,  in  a  nation  which  is 
refined  by  profperity  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Good  government 
will  advance  men  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization  ;  but  the  very 
befl  government  will  not  preferve  them  from  corruption,  after  be¬ 
coming  rich  by  profperity.  Opulence  begets  luxury,  and  envi- 
gorates  the  appetite  for  fenfual  pleafure.  The  appetite,  when  in¬ 
flamed,  is  never  confined  within  moderate  bounds,  but  clings  to 
every  objefl  of  gratification,  without  regard  to  propriety  or  de¬ 
cency.  When  Septimius  Severus  was  elected  Emperor,  he  found, 
on  the  roll  of  caufes  depending  before  the  judges  in  Rome  no 
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fewer  than  three  thonfand  accufations  of  adultery.  From  that 
moment  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  attempting  a  reformation. 
Love  of  plcafure  is  fimilar  to  love  of  money  :  the  more  they  are 
indulged  the  more  they  are  inflamed.  Polygamy  is  an  incentive 
to  the  vice  againft  nature  ;  one  afl  of  incontinence  leading  to 
others,  without  end.  When  the  Sultan  Achmet  was  depofed  at 
Conflantinople,  the  people  breaking  into  the  houfe  of  one  of  his 
favourites,  found  not  a  fingle  woman.  It  is  reported  of  the  Al¬ 
gerines,  that  in  many  of  their  feraglios  there  are  no  women.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  polygamy  is  far  from  preventing  adultery,  a 
truth  finely  illuflrated  in  Nathan’s  parable  to  David.  What  judge¬ 
ment  then  are  we  to  form  of  the  opulent  cities  London  and  Paris, 
where  pleafure  is  the  ruling  paffion,  and  where  riches  are  coveted 
as  inflruments  of  fenfuality  ?  What  is  to  be  expected  but  a  pefti- 
ferous  corruption  of  manners  ?  Selfifhnefs,  ingroffing  the  whole 
foul,  eradicates  patriotifm,  and  leaves  not  a  cranny  for  focial  vir¬ 
tue.  If  in  that  condition  men  abttain  from  robbery  or  from  mur¬ 
der,  it  is  not  love  of  juflice  that  reftrains  them,  but  dread  of  pu- 
nifhment.  Babylon  is  arraigned  by  Greek  writers  for  luxury, 
fenfuality,  and  profligacy.  But  Babylon  reprefents  the  capital 
of  every  opulent  kingdom,  ancient  and  modern  :  the  manners 
of  all  are  the  fame  ;  for  power  and  riches  never  fail  to  produce 
luxury,  fenfuality,  and  profligacy.  Canghi  Emperor  of  China, 
who  died  in  the  year  1722,  deferves  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  fame,  for  refitting  the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  an  Afiatic 
court.  Far  from  abandoning  himfelf  to  fenfual  pleafure,  he  pair¬ 
ed  feveral  months  yearly  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  moftly  on 
horfeback,  and  declining  no  fatigue.  Nor  in  that  fituation  were 
affairs  of  ftate  neglefted  :  many  hours  he  borrowed  from  fleep, 
to  hear  his  minifters,  and  to  iffue  orders.  How  few  monarchs, 
bred  up  like  Canghi  in  the  downy  indolence  of  a  feraglio,  have 
refolution  to  withftand  the  temptations  of  fenfual  pleafure ! 
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In  no  other  hidory  is  the  influence  of  profperity  and  opulence 
on  manners  fo  confpicuous  as  in  that  of  old  Rome.  During  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  were  reduced  by  Hannibal 
to  fight  pro  arts  et  focls ,  Hiero  King  of  Syracufe  fent  to  Rome  a 
large  quantity  of  corn,  with  a  golden  datue  of  vitdory  weighing 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which  the  fenate  accepted. 
But  tho’  their  finances  were  at  the  lowed  ebb,  they  accepted  but 
the  lighted  of  forty  golden  vafes  prefented  to  them  by  the  city  of 
Naples  ;  and  politely  returned,  with  many  thanks,  fbme  golden 
vafes  fent  by  the  city  of  Paedum,  in  Lucania  :  A  rare  indance  of 
magnanimity.  But  no  degree  of  virtue  is  proof  againd  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  conqued  and  opulence.  Upon  the  influx  of  Afiatic 
riches  and  luxury,  the  Romans  abandoned  themfelves  to  every 
vice  :  they  became  in  particular  wonderfully  avaricious,  breaking 
through  every  redraint  of  judice  and  humanity  *.  Spain  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which  abounded  with  gold  and  diver,  was  for  many  years 
a  feene,  not  only  of  opprefdon  and  cruelty,  but  of  the  bafed 
treachery,  pratdifed  againd  the  natives  by  fucceflive  Roman  ge¬ 
nerals,  in  order  to  accumulate  wealth.  Lucullus,  who  afterward 
made  a  capital  figure  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  attacked  Cauca,  a 
Celtiberian  city,  without  the  flighted  provocation.  Some  of  the 
principal  citizens  repaired  to  his  camp  with  olive-branches,  deb- 
ring  to  be  informed  upon  what  conditions  they  could  purchafe 
his  friendfhip.  It  was  agreed,  that  they  fhould  give  hodages, 

*  Poftquam  divitise  honori  efle  coeperunt,  et  eas  gloria,  imperkmi,  potentia  fe- 
quebatur ;  hebefeere  virtus,  paupertas  probro  haberi,  innocentia  pro  malevolemia 
duci,  coepit.  Igitur  ex  divitiis  juventutem  luxuria,  atque  avaritia,  cum  fuperbia 
jnvafere.  Salhtjl.  Bell.  Cat.  c.  12. —  [_In  Englijh  thus  :  “  After  it  had  become  an 
“  "honour  to  be  rich,  and  glory,  empire,  and  power,  became  the  attendants  of 
*(  riches,  virtue  declined  apace,  poverty  was  reckoned  difgraceful,  and  innocence 
“  was  held  fecret  malice.  Thus  to  the  introdu£lkm  of  riches  our  youth  owe  their 
“  luxury,  their  avarice,  and  pride. 
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with  a  hundred  talents  of  Elver,  They  alfo  confented  to  admit  a 
garrifon  of  2000  men,  in  order,  as  Lucullus  pretended,  to  protect 
them  againft  their  enemies.  But  how  were  they  protected  ?  The 
gates  were  opened  bv  the  garrifon  to  the  whole  army  ;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  butchered,  without  diftindlion  of  fex  or  age.  What 
other  remedy  had  they,  but  to  invoke  the  gods  prefixing  over  oaths 
and  covenants,  and  to  pour  out  execrations  againft  the  Romans 
for  their  perfidy  ?  Lucullus,  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the  town, 
felt  no  remorfe  for  leaving  20,000  perfons  dead  upon  the  fpot. 
Shortly  after,  having  laid  liege  to  Intercatia,  he  folicited  a  treaty' 
of  peace.  1’he  citizens,  reproaching  him  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Cauceans,  afked,  whether,  in  making  peace,  he  was  not  to 
employ  the  fame  right  hand,  and  the  fame  faith,  he  had  already 
pledged  to  their  countrymen.  Seroclius  Galba,  another  Roman 
general,  perfuaded  the  Lufitanians-  to  lay  down  their  arms,  pro- 
miling  them  a  fruitful  territory  inftead  of  their  own  mountains  ; 
and  having  thus  got  them  into  his  power,  he  ordered  all  of  them 
to  be  murdered.  Of  the  few' that  efcaped  Viriatus  was  one,  who, 
in  a  long  and  bloody  war  againft  the  Romans,  amply  avenged 
the  maflacre  of  his  countrymen.  Our  author  Appian  reports,  that 
Galba,  furpaffing  even  Lucullus  in  covetoufnefiq  diftributed  but 
a  fmall  fhare  of  the  plunder  among  the  foldiers,  converting  the 
bulk  of  it  to  his  own  ufe.  He  adds,  that  tho’  Galba  was  -one  of 
the  ricked  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  never  fcrupled  at  lies  nor  perjury 
to  procure  money.  But  the  corruption  was  general  :  Galba  being 
accufed  of  many  mifdemeanors,  was  acquitted  by  the  fenate- 
through  the  force  of  bribes.  A  tribe  of  the  Celtiberians,  who  had! 
long  ferved  the  Romans  againd  the  Lufitanians,  had  an  offer  made 
them  by  Titus  Didius  of  a  territory  in  their  neighbourhood,  lately 
conquered  by  him.  He  appointed  them  a  day  to  receive  podefi- 
fion  ;  and  having  inclofed  them  in  his  camp  under  fhew  of  friend- 
£hip,  he  put  them  all  to  the  fward'j.  for  which  mighty  deed  he  ob¬ 
tained 
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tained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  The  double-dealing  and  treachery 
of  the  Romans,  in  their  lafl  war  againfl  Carthage,  is  beyond  ex¬ 
ample.  The  Carthaginians  fufpecting  that  a  ftorm  was  gathering 
againft  them,  fent  deputies  to  Rome  for  fecuring  peace  at  any 
rate.  The  fenate,  in  appearance,  were  difpofed  to  amicable  mea- 
fures,  demanding  only  hoflages  ;  and  yet,  tho’  three  hundred 
hoflages  were  delivered  without  lofs  of  time,  the  Roman  army 
landed  at  Utica.  The  Carthaginian  deputies  attended  the  confute 
there,  defiring  to  know  what  more  was  to  be  done  on  their  part. 
They  were  required  to  deliver  up  their  arms  ;  which  they  chear- 
fully  did,  imagining  that  they  were  now  certain  of  peace.  Inflead 
of  which,  they  received  peremptory  orders  to  evacuate  the  city, 
with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  to  take  up  no  habitation  within 
eighty  furlongs  of  the  fea.  In  perilling  Appian’s  hiltory  of  that 
memorable  event,  compaffion  for  the  diflrefled  Carthaginians  is 
Rifled  by  indignation  at  their  treacherous  oppreffors.  DurR  the 
monRers  after  fuch  treachery  talk  of  Punic  a  fides  ?  The  profligacy 
of  the  Roman  people,  during  the  triumvirate  of  Caefar,  Pompey, 
and  Craflus,  is  painted  in  lively  colours  by  the  fame  author.  “  For 
“  a  long  time,  diforder  and  confuRon  overfpread  the  common- 
u  wealth  :  no  office  was  obtained  but  by  faflion,  bribery,  or  cri- 
“  minal  fervice  :  no  man  was  afhamed  to  buy  votes,  which  were 
“  fold  in  open  market.  One  man  there  was,  who,  to  obtain  a 
“  lucrative  office,  expended  eight  hundred  talents  (<z)  :  ill  men 
“  enriched  themfelves  with  public  money,  or  with  bribes  :  no 
<c  honeR  man  would  Rand  candidate  for  an  office  ;  and  into  a  fi- 
4C  tuation  fo  miferable  was  the  commonwealth  reduced,  that  once 
“  for  eight  months  it  had  not  a  Angle  magiRrate.”  Cicero,  writing 
to  Atticus  that  Clodius  was  acquitted  by  the  influence  of  Craflus, 
exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following  words.  “  Biduo,  per  unum 

(a)  About  L.  150,000  Sterling. 
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u  fervum,  et  e  vn  ex  glidiarario  ludo,  confecit  totum  negotium. 
“  Accerfivit  ad  fe,  promifit,  interceflit,  dedit.  jam  vero,  O  dii 
“  boni,  rein  perditam  !  etiam  noCtes  certarum  mulierum,  atque 
**  adolefcentulorum  nobilium,  introduCtiones  nonnullis  judicibus 
“  pro  mercedis  cumnlo  fuerunt  *  («).”  Ptolomy  King  of  Egypt 
was  dethroned  by  his  fubjeCts  for  tyranny.  Having  repaired  to 
Rome  for  protection,  he  found  means  to  poifon  the  greater  part  of 
a  hundred  Egyptians,  his  accufers,  and  to  aflaflinate  Dion,  their 
chief.  And  yet  thefe  crimes,  perpetrated  in  the  heart  of  Rome, 
were  Buffered  to  pafs  with  impunity.  But  he  had  fecured  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  by  bribery,  and  was  protected  by  Pompey.  The  follow^- 
ing  inftahce  is,  if  poflible,  ftill  more  grofs.  Ptolomy,  King  of 
Cyprus,  had  always  been  a  faithful  ally  to  the  Romans.  But  his 
gold,  jewels,  and  precious  moveables,  were  a  tempting  bait  to  the 
avarice  of  Rome  ;  and  all  was  confifcated  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  without  even  a  pretext.  Money  procured  by  profligacy  is 
not  commonly  hoarded  up  ;  and  the  Romans  were  no  lefs  volup¬ 
tuous  than  avaricious.  Alexander  ab  Alexandra  mentions  the  Fa¬ 
il  i  an,  Orchian,  Didian,  Oppian,  Cornelian,  Ancian,  and  Julian 
laws,  for  repreffmg  luxury  of  drefs  and  of  eating,  all  of  which 
proved  ineffectual.  He  adds,  that  Tiberius  had  it  lorig  at  heart 
i  to  contrive  fome  effectual  law  againft  luxury,  which  now  had  fur- 
paffed  all  bounds  ;  but  that  he  found  it  impracticable  to  Item  the 
tide.  *  He  concludes,  that  by  tacit  agreement  among  a  corrupted 
•in.  TO  UODlJf:  .  <  ‘  W  o  >)  .■»:  ;  <d0£| 

*  (t  In  two  days  he  completed  the  affair,  by  the  means  of  one  {lave,  a' gladiator. 
«  He  fent  for  him,  and  by  promifes,  wheedling,  and  large  gifts,  he  gain’d  his 
“  point.  Good  God,  to  what  an  infamous  height  has  corruption  at  length  ar- 
({  rived  1  Some  judges  were  rewarded  with  a  night’s  lodging  of  certain  ladies 
«  and  others,  for  an  illuftrious  bribe,  had  forae  young  boys  of  Noble  family  in¬ 
i'  troduced  to  them.” 


(a)  Lib.  I.  epift.  13, 
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people  all  fumptitary  laws  were  in  effect  abrogated  ;  and  that  the 
Roman  people,  abandoning  themfelves  to  vice,  broke  through  e- 
very  reftraint  of  morality  and  religion  (a).  Tremble,  O  Britain, 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  !  how  little  diflant  in  rapacity  from 
Roman  fenators  are  the  leaders  of  thy  people  ! 

Riches  produce  another  lamentable  effecft  :  they  enervate  the 
poffeffor,  and  degrade  him  into  a  coward.  He  who  commands 
the  labour  of  others,  who  eats  without  hunger,  and  refls  without 
fatigue,  becomes  feeble  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  body,  has  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  abilities,  and  is  reduced  to  flatter  his  enemies, - 
becaufe  he  hath  not  courage  to  brave  them. 

Selfifhnefs  among  the  rude  and  illiterate  is  rough,  blunt,-  and 
undifguifed.  Selfifhnefs,  which  in  an  opulent  kingdom  ufurps 
the  place  of  patriotifm,  is  fmooth,  refined,  and  covered  with  a 
veil.  Pecuniary  intereft,  a  low  object,  muft  be  covered  with  •  the 
thickeft  veil :  ambition,  lefs  difhonourable,  is  lefs  covered  :  but 
delicacy  as  to  character  and  love  of  fame,  are  fo  honourable, 
that  even  the  thinnefl  veil  is  reckoned  unneceffary.  Hiftory  jufti- 
fies  thefe  obfervations.  During  the  profperity  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
when  patriotifm  was  the  ruling  pafiion,  no  man  ever  thought  of 
employing  a  hoflile  weapon  but  againft  the  enemies  of  his  coun¬ 
try  :  fwords  were  not  worn  during  peace,  nor  do  we  ever  read  of 
a  private  duel.  The  frequency  of  duels  in  modern  times  is  no- 
flight  fymptom  of  degeneracy  :  regardlefs  of  our  country,  felfifh- 
nefs  is  exerted  without  difguife,  when  reputation  or  character  is  in 
queflion  ;  and  a  nice  fenfe  of  honour  prompts  revenge  for  every 
'imagined  affront,  without  regard  to  juftice.  How  much  more 
manly  and  patriotic  was  the  behaviour  of  Themiftocles,  when  in~ 
fulted  by  the  Lacedemonian  general  in  deliberating  about  the 
concerns  of  Greece  !  “  Strike,”  fays  he,  “  but  firft  hear  me.” 


(a)  Lib.  3.  cap.  11. 
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When  a  nation,  formerly  in  a  flourifhing  Hate,  is  depreffed  by 
luxury  and  felfifhnefs,  what  follows  next  ?  Let  the  Egyptians 
anfwer  the  queftion.  That  unhappy  people,  having  for  many  ages 
been  a  prey  to  every  barbarous  invader,  are  now  become  effemi¬ 
nate,  treacherous,  cruel,  and  corrupted  with  every  vice  that  de- 
bafes  humanity.  A  nation  in  its  infancy,  however  favage,  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  every  improvement ;  but  a  nation  worn  out  with  age 
and  difeafe  is  fufceptible  of  no  improvement.  There  is  no  remedy, 
but  to  let  the  natives  die  out,  and  to  repeople  the  country  with 
•better  men. 

I  fly  from  a  fcene  fo  difmal  to  one  that  will  give  no  pain.  Light 
is  intended  by  our  Maker  for  adion,  and  darkneis  for  reft.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  fhops  in  Paris  were  opened  at  four  in 
the  morning :  at  prefent,  a  fhopkeeper  is  fcarce  awake  at  feven. 
The  King  of  France  dined  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  retired  to 
his  bedchamber  at  the  fame  hour  in  the  evening ;  an  early  hour 
at  prefent  for  public  amufements.  The  Spaniards  adhere  to  an¬ 
cient  cuftoms  *.  Their  King  to  this  day  dines  precifely  at  noon, 
and  fups  no  lefs  precifely  at  nine  in  the  evening.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fafhionable  people  in  England  breakfafted  at 
feven  in  the  morning,  and  dined  at  ten  in  the  forenoon.  I11  Eli— 
fabeth’s  time,  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  ftudents,  dined  at  eleven 
forenoon,  and  flipped  between  five  and  fix  afternoon.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  four  in  the  afternoon  was  the  appointed  hour 
for  a<fting  plays..  At  prefent,  even  dinner  is  at  a  later  hour.  The 
King  of  Yeman,  the  greateft  prince  in  Arabia  Foelix,  dines  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  fups  at  five  after  noon,  and  goes  to  reft  at  eleven. 
From  this  fhort  fpecimen  it  appears,  that  the  occupations  of  day¬ 
light  commence  gradually  later  and  later ;  as  if  there  were  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  polite  nations  of  converting  night  into  day,  and  day  in¬ 
to  night.  Nothing  happens  without  a  caufe.  Light  difpofes  to 

■*  Manners  and  fafhions  .feldom  change  where  women  are  locked  up. 
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adlion,  darknefs  to  reft :  The  diverfions  of  day  are  tournaments, 
tennis,  hunting,  racing,  and  fuch  like  adlive  exercifes :  the  di¬ 
verfions  of  night  are  fedentary ;  plays,  cards,  converfation.  Balls 
are  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  adlive  in  dancing,  partly  fedentary 
in  converfing.  Formerly,  adlive  exercifes  prevailed  among  a  ro- 
buft  and  plain  people  :  the  milder  pleafures  of  fociety  prevail  as 
manners  refine.  Hence  it  is,  that  candle-light  amufements  are 
now  fafhionable  in  France,  and  in  other  polifhed  countries ;  and 
when  fuch  amufements  are  much  relifhed,  they  baniih  the  robuft 

exercifes  of  the  field.  Balls,  1  conjedlure,  were  formerly  more 

% 

frequent  in  day-light :  at  prefent,  candle-light  is  their  favourite 
time :  the  adlive  part  is  at  that  time  equally  agreeable  ;  and  the 
fedentary  part,  much  more  fo. 

Gaming  i-s  the  vice  of  idle  people.  Savages  are  addidled  to  ga¬ 
ming  ;  and  thofe  of  North  America  in  particular,  are  fond  to  dif- 
tradlion  of  a  game  termed  the  platter.  A  lofing  gamefter  will  ftrip 
himfelf  to  the  fkin;  and  fome  have  been  known  to  flake  their  li¬ 
berty,  tho’  by  them  valued  above  all  other  bleilings.  Negroes  in 
the  flave-coaft  of  Guinea  will  flake  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  even  themfeives.  Tacitus  (^),  talking  of  gaming  among  the 
Germans,  fays,  “  Extremo  ac  noviffimo  jadlu,  de  libertate  et  de 
“  corpore  contendant  A”  The  Greeks  were  an  adlive  and  fpright- 
lv  people,  conftantly  engaged  in  war,  or  in  cultivating  the  fine 
arts.  They  had  no  leifure  for  gaming,  nor  any  knowledge  of  it. 
Happy  for  them  was  their  ignorance  ;  for  no  other  vice  tends 
more  to  render  men  felfHh,  diihoneft,  and,  in  the  modifh  flyle, 
difhon ourable.  A  gamefter,  a  friend  to  no  man,  is  a  bitter  ene-- 
my  to  himfelf.  The  luxurious  of  the  prefent  age,  pafs  every 
hour  in  gaming  that  can  be  fpared  from  fenfual  pleafure.  Idle- 

rtr  'trot  Em  •  *  ^  l2  ,  .  ,  ,  trf*  '  a  •  V  ,  -  p-i";  fltl  [fill  i  1  t  t'  i*  •  •, 

*  “  For  th£ir  l.ift  throw  they  hake  their  liberty  and  life.” 
h?)  De  moribos  Gcrtnanorum,  c, 
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nefs  is  their  excufe,  as  it  is  among  favages ;  and  they  would  in 
home  degree  be  excufable,  were  they  never  actuated  by  a  more 
difgraceful  motive. 

Writers  do  not  carefully  diftinguifh,  particular  cuftoms  from 
general  manners.  Formerly,  women  were  not  admitted  upon  the 
ftage  in  France,  Italy,  or  England.  At  that  very  time,  none  but 
women  were  admitted  in  Spain.  From  that  fafhion  it  would  be 
raih  to  infer,  that  women  have  more  liberty  in  Spain  than  in  the 
other  countries  mentioned ;  for  the  contrary  is  true.  In  Hindo- 
ftan,  eftablifhed  cuftom  prompts  women  to  burn  themfelves  alive 
with  tire  bodies  of  their  deceafed  hu (bands  ;  but  from  that  lingu¬ 
lar  cuftom,  it  would  be  a  falfe  inference,  that  the  Hindow  wo¬ 
men  are  either  more  bold,  or  more  affectionate  to  their  hufbands, 
than  in  other  countries.  The  Polanders,  even  after  they  became 
Chriftians  in  the  thirteenth  century,  adhered  to  the  cuftoms  of 
their  forefathers,  the  Sarmatians  ;  the  killing,  for  example,  in¬ 
fants  born  deformed,  and  men  debilitated  by  age ;  which  would 
betoken  horrid  barbarity,  if  it  were  not  a  lingular  cuftom.  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  imagine,  that  there  is  no  religion  in  England  nor 
in  Holland,  becaufe,  from  a  fpirit  of  civil  liberty,  all  feCts  are 
there  tolerated.  The  encouragement  given  to  aflaffination  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  where  every  church  is  a  fancluary,  makes  ftrangers  rafhly  in¬ 
fer,  that  the  Italians  are  all  affaffms.  Writers  fometimes  fall  into 
an  oppofite  miftake,  attributing  to  a  particular  nation,  certain 
manners  and  cuftoms  common  to  all  nations  in  one  or  other  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  progrefs.  It  is  remarked  by  Heraclides  Ponticus  as 
peculiar  to  the  Athamanes,  that  the  men  fed  the  flocks,  and  the 
women  cultivated  the  ground.  This  has  been  the  praClice  of  all 
nations,  in  their  progrefs  from  the  fhepherd-ftate  to  that  of  huf- 
bandry  ;  and  is  at  prefent  the  pra&ice  among  American  fava¬ 
ges.  The  fame  author  obferves  as  peculiar  to  the  Celtse  and  A- 
phitoei,  that  they  leave  their  doors  open  without  hazard  of  theft. 
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But  that  practice  is  common  among  all  favages  in  the  firfl  ftage 
of  fociety,  before  the  ufe  of  money  is  known. 

Hitherto  there  appears  as  great  uniformity  in  the  progrefs  of 
manners,  as  can  reafonably  be  expelled  among  fo  many  different 
nations.  There  is  one  exception,  extraordinary  indeed  if  true, 
which  is,  the  manners  of  the  Caledonians  defcribed  by  Oflian, 
manners  fo  pure  and  refined  as  fcarce  to  be  equalled  in  the  mofl 
cultivated  nations.  Such  manners  among  a  people  in  the  firfl 
ftage  of  fociety,  acquainted  with  no  arts  but  h tinting  and  making 
war,  would,  I  acknowledge,  be  miraculous :  and  yet  to  fugpofe 
all  to  be  invented  by  an  illiterate  favage,  feems  little  lefs  miracu¬ 
lous.  One,  at  firfl  view,  will,  without  hefitation,  declare  the 
whole  a  pure  ficilion ;  for  how  is  it  credible,  that  a  people,  rude 
at  prefent  and  illiterate,  were,  in  the  infancy  of  their  fociety, 
highly  refined  in  fentiments  and  manners  ?  And  yet  upon  a  more 
accurate  infpedtion,  many  weighty  considerations  occur  to  balance 
that  opinion. 

From  a  thoufand  circumflances  it  appears,  that  the  works  of 
Oflian  are  not  a  late  production.  They  are  compofed  in  an  old 
dialed  of  the  Celtic  tongue ;  and  as,  till  of  late,  they  were  known 
only  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  author  muft  have  been  a 
Caledonian.  The  tranflator  (a)  faw  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky  the  firfl 
four  books  of  the  poem  Fingal,  written  in  a  fair  hand  on  vellum, 
and  bearing  date  in  the  year  1403.  The  natives  believe  that  poem 
to  be  very  ancient :  every  perfon  has  paifages  of  it  by  heart,  trans¬ 
mitted  by  memory  from  their  forefathers.  Their  dogs  bear  com¬ 
monly  the  name  of  Luath ,  Bran,  &c.  mentioned  in  thefe  poems, 
as  our  dogs  do  of  Pompey  and  Gefar  f.  Many  other  particulars 

might 

(rf)  Mr  Macpherfon. 
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might  be  mentioned ;  but  thefe  are  fufficient  to  evince,  that  the 
work  mult  have  exilted  at  lead  three  or  four  centuries.  And  ta¬ 
king  that  for  granted,  I  proceed  to  certain  confiderations  tending 
to  evince,  that  the  manners  defcribed  in  Odian  were  Caledonian 
manners,  and  not  a  pure  ddtion.  And  after  perufing  with  atten¬ 
tion  thefe  confiderations,  I  am  not  afraid  that  even  the  mod  incre^- 
dulous  will  continue  altogether  unihaken. 

It  is  a  noted  and  well-founded  obfervation,  That  manners  are 
never  painted  to  the  life  by  any  one  to  whom  they  are  not  fami¬ 
liar.  It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  the  outlines  of  imaginary  man¬ 
ners  ;  but  to  fill  up  tire  pi&ure  with  all  the  variety  of  tints  that 
manners  adume  in  different  fituations,  uniting  all  in  one  entire 
whole,  —  hie  labor ,  hoc  opus  eft.  Yet  the  manners  here  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  invented,  are  delineated  in  a  variety  of  incidents,  of 
fentiments,  of  images,  and  of  allufions,  making  one  entire  pic¬ 
ture,  without  once  deviating  into  the  dighted  incongruity.  Eve¬ 
ry  feene  in  Odian  relates  to  hunting,  to  dghting,  and  to  love,  the 
foie  occupations  of  men  in  the  original  date  of  fociety :  there  is 
not  a  dngle  image,  dmile,  nor  alludon,  but  what  is  borrowed 
from  that  date,  without  a  jarring  circumdance.  Suppodng  all  to 
be  mere  invention,  is  it  not  amazing  to  dnd  no  mention  of  high¬ 
land  clans,  nor  of  any  name  now  in  ufe  ?  Is  it  not  dill  more  a- 
mazing,  that  there  is  not  the  dighted  hint  of  the  Chridian  reli¬ 
gion,  not  even  in  a  metaphor  or  alludon  ?  Is  it  not  equally  ama¬ 
zing,  that  in  a  work  where  deer’s  deffi  is  frequently  mentioned, 
and  a  curious  method  of  roading  it,  there  diould  not  be  a  word 
of  ddi  as  food,  which  is  fo  common  in  later  times  ?.  Very  few 

rock  hanging  over  the  fea,  are  hill'  viftble.  That  caftle,  as  vouched  by  tradition, 
belonged  to  Cuchullin  Lord  of  that  Ifle,  whole  hiftory  is  recorded  in  the  Poem 
of  Fingal.  Upon  the  green  before  the  caftle  there  is  a  great  ftone,  to  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  tradition,  his  dog  Luath  was  chained. 
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highlanders  know  that  their  forefathers  did  not  eat  fifli ;  and  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  known,  it  would  require  attention  more  than  hu¬ 
man,  never  once  to  mention  it.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  mo¬ 
dern  writer  could  be  fo  condantly  on  his  guard,  as  never  to  men¬ 
tion  corn,  nor  cattle  ?  In  a  (lory  fo  fcanty  of  poetical  images,  the 
fedentary  life  of  a  fheplierd,  and  the  induftry  of  a  hufbandman, 
would  make  a  capital  figure :  the  cloven  foot  would  fomewhere 
appear.  And  yet  in  all  the  works  of  Ofiian,  there  is  no  mention 
of  agriculture ;  and  but  a  flight  hint  of  a  herd  of  cattle  in  one  or 
two  allufions.  I  willingly  give  all  advantages  to  the  unbeliever: 
Suppofing  the  author  of  Ofiian  to  be  a  late  writer,  embellifhed 
with  every  refinement  of  modern  education  ;  yet  even  upon  that 
fuppofition  he  is  a  miracle,  far  from  being  equalled  by  any  other 
author  ancient  or  modern. 

But  difficulties  multiply,  when  it  is  taken  into  the  account,  that 
the  poems  of  Ofiian  have  exifled  three  or  four  centuries  at  lead. 
Our  highlanders  at  prefent  are  rude  and  illiterate ;  and  were  in 
fadl  little  better  than  favages  at  the  period  mentioned.  Now  to 
hold  the  manners  defcribed  in  that  work  to  be  imaginary,  is  in 
efleCt  to  hold,  that  they  wrere  invented  by  a  highland  favage,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rude  manners  of  his  country,  but  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  every  other  fyftem  of  manners.  From  what  fource 
did  he  draw  the  refined  manners  fo  delicioufly  painted  by  him  ? 
Suppofing  him  to  have  been  a  traveller,  of  which  we  have  not  the 
flighted  hint,  the  manners  at  that  period  of  France,  of  Italy,  and 
of  other  neighbouring  nations,  were  little  lefs  barbarous  than 
thofe-  of  his  own  country.  I  can  difcover  no  fource  other  than  di¬ 
rect  infpiration.  In  a  word,  whoever  ferioufly  believes  the  man¬ 
ners  of  Ofiian  to  be  fictitious,  may  well  fay,  with  the  religious  en- 
thufiad,  Credo  quia  impojjibile  eft :  “I  believe  it  becaufe  it  is  imnof- 
“  fible.” 

But  further :  The  uncommon  talents  of  the  author  of  this  work 
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•will  cheerfully  be  acknowledged  by  every  reader  of  tade :  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  great  mailer  in  his  way.  Now,  whether  the  work 
be  late,  or  compofed  four  centuries  ago,  a  man  of  fuch  talents  in¬ 
venting  a  hidorical  fable,  and  laying  the  fcene  of  ablion  among 
lavages  in  the  hunter-date,  would  naturally  frame  a  fydem  of 
manners  the  bed  fuited  in  his  opinion  to  that  date.  What  then 
could  tempt  him  to  adopt  a  fydem  of  manners  fo  oppodte  to  any 
notion  he  could  frame  of  lavage  manners  ?  The  abfurdity  is  fo 
grofs,  that  we  are  forced,  however  reluHantly,  to  believe,  that 
thefe  manners  are  not  fictitious,  but  in  reality  the  manners  of  his 
country,  coloured  perhaps,  or  a  little  heightened,  according  to 
the  privilege  of  an  epic  poet.  And  once  admitting  that  faCt,  there 
can  be  no  helitation  in  afcribing  the  work  to  Odian,  fon  of  Fin- 
gal,  whofe  name  it  bears  :  we  have  no  better  evidence  for  the  au¬ 
thors  of  feveral  Greek  and  Roman  books.  Upon  the  fame  evi¬ 
dence  we  mud  believe,  that  Odian  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Caracalla,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made  under  the  de- 
fignation  of  Caracul  the  Great  King ;  at  which  period  the  fhepherd- 
date  was  fcarce  known  in  Caledonia,  and  hulbandry  not  at  all. 
Had  he  lived  fo  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  when  there  were  docks 
and  herds  in  that  country,  and  fome  fort  of  agriculture,  a  poet 
of  genius,  fuch  as  Odian  undoubtedly  wras,  would  have  drawn  from 
thefe  his  fined  images. 

The  foregoing  condderations,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  not  fail 
to  convert  the  mod  incredulous,  were  it  not  for  a  confequence  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable,  that  a  people,  little  better  at  prefent  than  la¬ 
vages,  were  in  their  primitive  hunter-date  highly  redned  ;  for 
fuch  Odian  defcribes  them.  And  yet  it  is  not  lefs  improbable 
that  fuch  manners  diould  be  invented  by  an  illiterate  highland 
bard.  Let  a  man  chufe  either  dde,  the  difficulty  cannot  be  folved 
but  by  a  miracle.  What  fhall  we  conclude  upon  the  whole  ?  for 
the  mind  cannot  for  ever  remain  in  fufpenfe.  As  dry  reafoning 
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has  left  us  in  a  dilemma,  tafte  perhaps  and  feeling  may  extricate 
us.  May  not  the  cafe  be  here  as  in  real  painting  ?  A  portrait 
drawn  from  fancy  may  refemble  the  human  vifage ;  but  fuch  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  countenance  and  exprefiion  as  ferves  to  diftinguifh  a 
certain  perfon  from  every  other,  is  always  wanting.  Prefent  a 
portrait  to  a  man  of  tafte,  and  he  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  fay,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  copied  from  the  life,  or  be  the  produCt  of  fancy.  If 
Oftian  paint  from  fancy,  the  cloven  foot  will  appear :  but  if  liis 
portraits  be  complete,  fo  as  to  exprefs  every  peculiarity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  why  fliould  we  doubt  of  their  being  copied  from  life? 
In  that  view,  the  reader,  I  am  hopeful,  will  not  think  his  time 
thrown  away  in  examining  fome  of  Oftian’s  ftriking  pictures, 
fee  not  another  refource. 

Love  of  fame  is  painted  by  Oftian  as  the  ruling  paftion  of  his 
countrymen  the  Caledonians.  Warriors  are  every  where  deferi- 
bed,  as  efteeming  it  their  chief  happinefs  to  be  recorded  in  the 
fongs  of  the  bards  :  that  feature  is  never  wanting  in  any  of  Oftian’s 
heroes.  Take  the  following  inftances.  “  King  of  the  roaring 
“  Strumon,  laid  the  riftng  joy  of  Fingal,  do  I  behold  thee  in 
u  arms  after  thy  ftrength  has  failed  ?  Often  hath  Morni  fhone 
“  in  battles,  like  the  beam  of  the  riftng  fun,  when  he  difperfes 
“  the  ftorrns  of  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields. 
“  But  why  didft  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is  in 
“  the  fong  :  the  people  behold  thee,  and  blefs  the  departure  of 
“  mighty  Morni  (a).  Son  of  Fingal,  he  faid,  why  burns  the  foul 
“  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high  1  my  fteps  are  difordered  ;  and 
“  my  hand  trembles  on  my  fword.  When  I  look  toward  the  foe, 
“  my  foul  lightens  before  me,  and  I  fee  their  fleeping  hoft. 
“  Tremble  thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant  in  battles  of  the  fpear  ? 
“  Flow  would  the  foul  of  Morni  rife  if  we  fliould  rufli  on  the  foe  ! 

( a )  Lathmon. 

“  Our 
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“  Our  renown  would  grow  in  the  long,  and  our  fleps  be  (lately 
“  in  the  eye  of  the  brave  *  (a).” 

That  a  warrior  has  acquired  his  fame  is  a  confolation  in  every 
clidrefs  :  “  Carril,  faid  the  King  in  fecret,  the  flrength  of  Cu- 
“  chullin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  that  are  pad  ;  and 
“  no  morning  of  mine  diall  arife.  They  diall  feek  me  at  Temora, 

“  but  I  diall  not  be  found.  Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and 
“  fay,  Where  is  Tura’s  chief  ?  But  my  name  is  renowned,  my 
“  fame  in  the  fong  of  bards.  The  youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  0  let 
“  me  die  as  Cuchullin  died :  renown  clothed  him  like  a  robe  ;  and  the 
“  light  of  his  fame  is  great.  Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide  ;  and 
“  lay  Cuchullin  below  that  oak.  Place  the  diield  of  Caithbat  near, 

“  that  they  may  behold  me  amid  the  arms  of  my  fathers  (Z>).” 
Fingal  fpeaks:  “  Ullin,  my  aged  bard,  take  the  flip  of  the  King. 

“  Carry  Qfcar  to  Selma,  and  let  the  daughters  of  Morven  weep. 

“  We  diall  fight  in  Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days 
“  of  my  years  begin  to  fail :  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm.  My 
“  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds  to  receive  their  gray-hair’ d  (on. 

“  But,  Trenmor  !  before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  my  fame  diall 
“  rife  :  in  fame  (hall  my  days  end,  as  my  years  begun  :  my  life 
“  (hall  be  one  dream  of  light  to  other  times  (c).”  Odian  fpeaks  : 

v"  ^  fe  6’  \A 

*  Love  of  fame  is  a  laudable  pafnon,  which  every  man  values  himfelf  upon.  • 
Fame  in  war  is  acquired  by  courage  and  candour,  which  are  efteemed  by  all :  it  is 
not  acquired  by  fighting  for  fpoil,  becaufe  avarice  is  defpiled  by  all.  The  fpoils  of 
an  enemy  were  difplay’d  at  a  Roman  triumph,  not  for  their  own  fake,  but  as  a 
mark  of  vi&ory.  When  nations  at  war  degenerate  from  love  of  fame  to  love  of 
gain,  ftratagem,  deceit,  breach  of  faith,  and  every  fort  of  immorality,  are  never- 
failing  confequences. 

,  •>!  .  j  u  «1  -  l)  If.  'i  >*n  .  i.‘  • 

( a )  Lathmon. 

( h )  The  death  of  Cuchullin. 

(r)  Temora, 
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“  Did  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  !  flood  the  flrength  of  car-borne 
“  Ofcar  *  !  Fingal  himfelf  paffed  away,  and  the  halls  of  his  fa- 
“  thers  forgot  his  fleps.  And  fhalt  thou  remain,  aged  bard,  when 
“  the  mighty  have  failed  ?  But  my  fame  (hall  remain  ;  and  grow 
“  like  the  oak  of  Morven,  which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  florin, 
“  and  rejoiceth  in  the  courfe  of  the  wind  (<7).” 

The  chief  caufe  of  afflidlion  when  a  young  man  is  cut  off  in 
battle,  is  his  not  having  received  his  fame  :  “  And  fell  the  fwifteft 
“  in  the  race,  faid  the  King,  the  firfl  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou 
“  fcarce  haft  been  known  to  me;  why  did  young  Ryno  fall  ?  But 
“  fleep  thou  foftly  on  Lena,  Fingal  fhall  foon  behold  thee.  Soon 
“  fhall  my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be 
“  feen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal’s  name  :  the  ftones  will  talk 
“  of  me.  But,  Ryno  !  thou  art  low  indeed,  thou  haft  not  re- 
“  ceived  thy  fame.  Ullin,  ftrike  the  harp  for  Ryno  ;  tell  what 
“  the  chief  would  have  been.  Farewell  thou  firfl  in  every  field. 
“  No  more  fhall  I  diretfl  thy  dart.  Thou  that  haft  been  fo  fair  ; 

“  I  behold  thee  not. - Farewell  (Z>).”  “  Calthon  rufhed  into  the 

<e  ftream  :  I  bounded  forward  on  my  fpear  :  Teutha’s  race  fell 
u  before  us  :  night  came  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  refted  on  a 
“  rock,  amidft  an  aged  wood  :  the  rage  of  his  bofom  burned  a- 
“  gainft  the  car-borne  Calthon.  But  Calthon  flood  in  his  grief ; 
“  he  mourned  the  fallen  Colmar  ;  Colmar  llain  in  youth,  before 
“  his  fame  arofe  (c}.” 

*  Several  of  Oflian’s  heroes  are  defcribed  as  fighting  in  cars.  The  Britons  in 
general  fought  in  that  manner.  Britanni  dimicant  non  equitatu  modo,  aut  pedite, 
verum  et  bigis  et  curribus.  Pomponius  Melay  /.  3. —  \Jn  Englijh  thus  :  “  The  Brr- 
«  tons  fight,  not  only  with  cavalry,  or  foot,  but  alfo  with  cars  and  chariots. ”2 

[a)  Berrathon. 

(£)  Fingal. 

(c)  Cahhon  and  Colmar.. 
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Lamentation  for  lofs  of  fame.  Cuchullin  fpeaks  :  “  But,  O  ye 
“  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  ye  fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no 
“  more  I  be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuchullin,  and  talk  to  him  in 
“  the  cave  of  his  forrow.  For  never  more  {hall  I  be  renowned 
<c  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has 
“  fhone;  like  a  mill  that  fled  away  when  the  blaft  of  the  morning 
“  came,  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide  of  the  hill.  Connal,  talk 
“  of  arms  no  more  :  departed  is  my  fame.  My  iighs  fhall  be  on 
“  Cromla’s  wind,  till  my  footlleps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  And  thou 
“  white-bofom’d  Bragela,  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame  ;  for, 
“  vanquifhed,  never  will  I  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of 
“  Dunfcaich  (<2).” 

Love  of  fame  begets  heroic  adlions,  which  go  hand  in  hand  with 
elevated  fentiments  :  of  the  former  there  are  examples  in  every 
page ;  of  the  latter  take  the  following  examples.  “  And  let 
“  him  come,  replied  the  King.  I  love  a  foe  like  Cathmor :  his 
“  foul  is  great ;  his  arm  flrong  ;  and  his  battles  full  of  fame. 
“  But  the  little  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marfhy 
“  lake,  which  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds  meet  it 
“  there  (£).”  Oftian  fpeaks  :  “  But  let  us  fly,  fon  of  Morni, 
“  Lathmon  defcends  the  hill.  Then  let  our  fteps  be  flow,  replied 
“  the  fair-hair  d  Gaul,  left  the  foe  fay  with  a  fmile,  Behold  the 
“  warriors  of  night :  they  are  like  ghofts,  terrible  in  darknefs  ; 
“  but  they  melt  away  before  the  beam  of  the  Eaft  (r).”  “  Son  of 

“  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Lathmon,  fliall  my  hoft  defcend  !  They 
“  are  but  two,  and  fliall  a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel  !  Nuah  would 
“  mourn  in  his  hall  for  the  departure  of  Lathmon’s  fame  :  his 
eyes  would  turn  from  Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  ap- 

.  .  -  t  J  t  J  i  r  .  •  i  ,  •  t  i  S  J  .  J  .  ’  “  , 

(a)  Fingal. 

( b )  Lathmon. 

(c)  Lathmon. 
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“  proached.  Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  fon  of  Dutlia,  for  I  behold 
“  the  {lately  Heps  of  Oflian.  His  fame  is  worthy  of  my  fteel : 
“  let  him  fight  with  Latlimon  (<?).”  “  Fingal  does  not  delight  in 

“  battle,  tho’  his  arm  is  flrong.  My  renown  grows  on  the  fall  of 
“  the  haughty  :  the  lightning  of  my  fteel  pours  on  the  proud  in 
“  arms.  The  battle  comes  ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife  ; 
“  the  tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers  !  and  I  at  lafl  mull 
“  remain  alone.  But  I  will  remain  renowned,  and  the  departure 
“  of  my  foul  fhall  be  one  flream  of  light  (£).”  “  I  raifed  my  voice 
“  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they  laid  the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged 
“  Crothar  was  there,  but  his  figh  was  not  heard.  He  fearched 
<c  for  the  wound  of  his  fon,  and  found  it  in  his  bread  :  joy  rofe 
4<  in  the  face  of  the  aged  :  he  came  and  fpoke  to  Offian  :  King  of 
“  fpears,  my  fon  hath  not  fallen  without  his  fame  :  the  young 
“  warrior  did  not  fly,  but  met  death  as  he  went  forward  in  his 
“  flrength.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  re- 
“  nown  is  heard  :  their  memory  fhall  be  honoured  in  the  fong  ; 
“  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  falls  (c).”  “  Cuchullin  kindled  at 

“  the  fght,  and  darknefs  gathered  on  his  brow.  His  hand  was 
4  ‘  on  the  fword  of  his  fathers  :  his  red-rolling  eye  on  the  foe.  He 
“  thrice  attempted  to  rufh  to  battle,  and  thrice  did  Connal  flop 
4‘  him.  Chief  of  the  ifle  of  mift,  he  faid,  Fingal  fubdues  the 
“  foe  :  feek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the  King  (<^).” 

The  pictures  that  Ofhan  draws  of  his  countrymen  are  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  tender  fentiments,  than  for  elevation.  Parental  af¬ 
fection  is  finely  touched  in  the  following  paflage.  u  Son  of  Com- 

(a)  Lathmon. 

( b )  Lathmon. 

(*r)  Croma. 

{ d )  Fingal. 

O  o 
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u  hal,  replied  the  chief,  the  ftrength  of  Momi’s  arm  has  failed. 
44  I  attempt  to  draw  the  fword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its 
44  place  :  I  throw  the  fpear,  but  it  falls  fhort  of  the  mark  ;  and  I 
44  feel  the  weight  of  my  fhield.  We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the 
44  mountain,  and  our  ftrength  returns  no  more.  I  have  a  fon,  O 
44  Fingal !  his  foul  has  delighted  in  the  addions  of  Morni’s  youth; 
44  but  his  fword  has  not  been  lifted  againft  the  foe,  neither  has 
44  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him  to  battle,  to  direcd  his  arm. 
44  His  renown  will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my 
14  departure.  O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot  among  the 
44  people,  that  the  heroes  would  only  fay,  Behold  the  father  of 
44  Gaul  (<3)  !”  And  no  lefs  finely  touched  is  grief  for  the  lofs  of 
children:  44  We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  on  his  fliield  :  we  faw  his 
44  blood  around.  Silence  darkened  on  the  face  of  every  hero  : 
44  each  turned  his  back  and  wept.  The  King  {trove  to  hide  his 
44  tears.  He  bends  his  head  over  his  fon  ;  and  his  words  are 
44  mixed  with  fighs.  And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midft  of 
44  thy  courfe  !  The  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee.  I  fee  thy 
44  coming  battles  :  I  behold  the  battles  that  ought  to  come,  but 
44  they  are  cut  off  from  thy  fame.  When  {hall  joy  dwell  at  Sel- 
44  ma  ?  when  {hall  the  fong  of  grief  ceafe  on  Morven  ?  My  fons 
44  fall  by  degrees,  Fingal  will  be  the  laft  of  his  race.  The  fame  I 
44  have  received  {hall  pafs  away:  my  age  {hall  be  without  friends. 
44  I  {hall  fit  like  a  grey  cloud  in  my  hall :  nor  fhall  I  expedl  the  re- 
44  turn  of  a  fon  with  his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye  heroes  of  Mor- 
44  ven  ;  never  more  will  Ofcar  rife  ( b ).”  Crothar  fpeaks.  44  Son 
44  of  Fingal !  doft  thou  not  behold  the  darknefs  of  Crothar’s  hall 
44  of  {hells  ?  My  foul  was  not  dark  at  the  feaft,  when  my  people 
44  lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the  prefence  of  {{rangers,  when  my  fon 


[a)  Lathmon* 
(: b )  Temora. 
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“  {hone  in  the  hall.  But,  Oflian,  lie  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and 
“  left  no  Break  of  light  behind.  He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in  the 

“  battles  of  his  father. - Rothmar,  the  chief  of  graffy  Tromlo, 

u  heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed  ;  he  heard,  that  my  arms  were 
u  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  came  to- 
“  ward  Croma  ;  my  people  fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in 
“  the  hall ;  but  what  could  fightlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My  Reps  were 
“  unequal ;  my  grief  was  great.  I  willied  for  the  days  that  were 
“  pad,  days  wherein  I  fought  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood.  My 
“  fon  returned  from  the  chace,  the  fair-hair’ d  Fovar-gormo.  He 
“  had  not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But 
“  the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his 
“  eyes.  He  faw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  father,  and  his  figh 
“  arofe.  King  of  Croma,  he  faid,  is  it  becaufe  thou  haft  no  fon ; 
“  is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo’s  arm  that  thy  fighs  a- 
“  rife  ?  I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  the  ftrength  of  my  arm  ;  I 
“  have  drawn  the  fword  of  my  youth  ;  and  I  have  bent  the  bow. 
“  Let  me  meet  this  Rothmar  with  the  youths  of  Croma ;  let  me 
“  meet  him,  O  my  father  ;  for  I  feel  my  burning  foul.  And 
“  thou  {halt  meet  him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the  fightlefs  Crothar  !  But 
“  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy 
“  feet  at  thy  return  ;  for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-hair’d 

“  Fovar-gormo! - He  wrent,  he  met  the  foe  ;  he  fell.  The  foe 

“  advances  toward  Croma.  He  who  flew  my  fon  is  near,  with  all 
“  his  pointed  fpears  (^).” 

The  following  fentiments  about  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life  are 
pathetic.  “  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina,  filence  in  the  houfe 
“  of  her  fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mourning  over  the  ftrangers. 

**  One  day  we  muft  fall ;  and  they  have  only  fallen  before  us. - 

“  Why  doft  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged  days  !  Thou 


(a)  Croma. 
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“  looked  from  thy  towers  to  day  :  foon  will  the  blaft  of  the  defert 
“  come.  It  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and  whiflles  over  thy  half- 
“  worn  Ihield  (a).”  “  flow  long  Ihall  we  weep  on  Lena,  or  pour 

<c  our  tears  in  Ullin  !  The  mighty  will  not  return  ;  nor  Ofcar  rife 
4i  in  his  ftrength  :  the  valiant  mull  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more 
“  known.  Where  are  our  fathers,  O  warriors,  the  chiefs  of  the 
tc  times  of  old  !  They  are  fet,  like  ftars  that  have  fhone  :  we  only 
“  hear  the  found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were  renowned  in 
“  their  day,  and  the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus  Ihall  we  pals, 
“  O  warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned 
“  while  we  may ;  and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  lafl 
“  beams  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  weft  (£).” 

In  Homer’s  time,  heroes  were  greedy  of  plunder ;  and,  like 
robbers,  were  much  difpofed  to  infult  a  vanquifhed  foe.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Oflian,  the  ancient  Caledonians  had  no  idea  of  plunder : 
and  as  they  fought  for  fame  only,  their  humanity  overflow’d  to 
the  vanquifhed.  American  favages,  it  is  true,  are  not  addicfled  to 
plunder,  and  are  ready  to  beftow  on  the  firfl  comer  what  trifles 
they  force  from  the  enemy.  But  they  have  no  notion  of  a  pitched 
battle,  nor  of  fingle  combat  :  on  the  contrary,  they  value  them- 
felves  upon  flaughtering  their  enemies  by  furprife,  without  rifk- 
ing  their  own  fweet  perfons.  Agreeable  to  the  magnanimous  cha- 
radder  given  by  Oflian  of  his  countrymen,  we  find  humanity 
blended  with  courage  in  all  their  acdions.  “  Fingal  pitied  the 
“  white-armed  maid  :  he  flayed  the  uplifted  fword.  The  tear 
“  was  in  the  eye  of  the  King,  as  bending  forward  he  fpoke : 
“  King  of  ftreamy  Sora,  fear  not  the  fword  of  Fingal :  it  was  ne- 
“  ver  flained  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquifhed  ;  it  never  pierced 
“  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people  rejoice  along  the  blue  waters  of 

(a)  Carthon. 

(1)  Temora, 

:  v  r'  44  Tora: 
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“  Tora  :  let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why  fhould’ft  thou 
“  fall  in  thy  youth,  King  of  dreamy  Sora  (a)  !  ”  Fingal  fpeaks  : 
“  Son  of  my  ftrength,  he  faid,  take  the  fpear  of  Fingal  :  go  to 
“  Teutha’s  mighty  dream,  and  fave  the  car- borne  Colmar.  Let 
“  thy  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleafant  gale  ;  that  my  foul 
“  may  rejoice  over  my  fon,  who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fa- 
“  thers.  Oflian  !  be  thou  a  dorm  in  battle,  but  mild  where  the 
“  foes,  are  low.  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon  ;  and  be 
“  thou  like  Selma’s  chief.  When  the  haughty  come  to  my  hall, 

“  my  eyes  behold  them  not ;  but  my  arm  is  dretched  forth  to 

* 

“  the  unhappy,  my  fword  defends  the  weak  (Z>).”  “  O  Ofcar  ! 

“  bend  thedrong  in  arm,  but  fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a 
“  dream  of  many  tides  againd  the  foes  of  thy  people,  but  like  the 
“  gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to  thofe  who  adc  thy  aid.  Never 
“  fearch  for  the  battle,  nor  diun  it  when  it  comes.  So  Trenmor 
“  lived  ;  fuch  Trathal  was  ;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm 
“  was  the  fupport  of  the  injured  ;  and  the  weak  reded  behind  the 
“  lightning  of  my  deel  (c).” 

Humanity  to  the  vanquidied  is  difplay’d  in  the  following  paf- 
fages.  After  defeating  in  battle  Swaran  King  of  Lochlin,  Fingal 
fays,  “  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace,  and  foothe  my  foul 
“  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the  noife  of  arms.  And 
“  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  King  of  Lochlin  : 
“  he  mud  depart  from  us  with  joy  :  none  ever  went  fad  from 
“  Fingal.  Ofcar,  the  lightning  of  my  fword  is  againd  the  drong; 
u  but  peaceful  it  hangs  by  my  dde  when  warriors  yield  in 
“  battle  ( d )”  “  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  fword,  and  the  fons  of 

(a)  Carric-thura. 

(b)  Calthon  and  ColmaU 
(f)  Fingal,  book  3. 

(d)  Fingal,  book  6. 
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“  Berra thon  fled.  It  was  then  I  faw  him  in  his  beauty,  and  the 
“  tear  hung  in  my  eye.  Thou  art  fallen,  young  tree,  I  faid,  with 
“  all  thy  budding  beauties  round  thee.  The  winds  come  from 
“  the  defert,  and  there  is  no  found  in  thy  leaves.  Lovely  art 
“  thou  in  death,  fon  of  car- borne  Lathmor  (a)” 

After  the  fcenes  above  exhibited,  it  will  not  be  thought  that  Of- 
flan  deviates  from  the  manners  reprefented  by  him,  in  defcribing 
the  hofpitality  of  his  chieftains  :  “  We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on 
“  the  coaft,'  and  we  thought  that  the  mighty  Cathmor  came; 

“  Cathmor,  the  friend  of  ftrangers,  the  brother  of  red-hair’ d  Cair- 
“  bar.  But  their  fouls  were  not  the  fame  ;  for  the  light  of 
“  heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.  His  towers  rofe  on 
“  the  banks  of  Atha :  feven  paths  led  to  his  hall :  feven  chiefs 
“  flood  on  thefe  paths,  and  called  the  ftranger  to  the  feaft.  But 
“  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood,  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praife  (Z>).” 
“  Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble  dwelt  in  his  hall. 
“  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never  clofed  :  his  feaft  was  always 
“  fpread.  •  The  fons  of  the  ftranger  came,  and  blefled  the  gene- 
“  rous  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the 
“  harp  :  joy  brightened  on  the  face  of  the  mournful.  Dunthal- 
“  mo  came  in  his  pride,  and  ruflied  into  combat  with  Rathmor. 
“  The  chief  of  Clutha  overcame.  The  rage  of  Dunthalmo  rofe  : 
“  he  came  by  night  with  his  warriors  ;  and  the  mighty  Rathmor 
“  fell :  he  fell  in  his  hall,  wdiere  his  feaft  had  been  often  fpread 
“  for  ftrangers  (r).”  It  feems  not  to  exceed  the  magnanimity  of 
his  chieftains,  intent  upon  glory  only,  to  feaft  even  their  enemies 
before  a  battle.  Cuchullin,  after  the  firft  day’s  engagement  with 
Swaran,  King  of  Lochlin  or  Scandinavia,  fays  to  Carril,  one  of 
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his  bards,  44  Is  this  feaft  fpread  for  me  alone,  and  the  King  of 
44  Lochlin  on  Ullin’s  fhore  ;  far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and 
44  founding  halls  of  his  feafts  ?  Rife,  Carril  of  other  times,  and 
44  carry  my  words  to  Swaran  ;  tell  him  from  the  roaring  of  wa- 
“  ters,  that  Cuchullin  gives  his  feaft.  Here  let  him  liften  to  the 
“  found  of  my  groves  amid  the  clouds  of  night :  for  cold  and 
44  bleak  the  blullering  winds  rufh  over  the  foam  of  his  feas.  Here 
44  .let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp,  and  hear  the  fongs  of  he- 
44  roes  (tf).”  The  Scandinavian  King,  lefs  polifhed,  refufed  the  in¬ 
vitation.  Cairbar  fpeaks  :  44  Spread  the  feaft  on  Lena,  and  let 

44  my  hundred  bards  attend.  And  thou,  red-hair’d  Olla,  take  the 
44  harp  of  the  King.  Go  to  Ofcar,  King  of  fwords,  and  bid  him 
44  to  our  feaft.  To-day  we  feaft  and  hear  the  fong  ;  to-morrow 
44  break  the  fpears  (£).”  44  Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went 

44  to  Cairbar’s  feaft.  Three  hundred  heroes  attend  the  chief,  and 
44  the  clang  of  their  arms  is  terrible.  The  gray  dogs  bound  on 
44  the  heath,  and  their  howling  is  frequent.  Fingal  faw  the  de- 
44  parture  of  the  hero  :  the  foul  of  the  King  was  fad.  He  dreads 
44  the  gloomy  Cairbar  :  but  who  of  the  race  of  Trenmor  fears  the 
44  foe  (c)  ?  ” 

Cruelty  is  every  where  condemned  as  an  infamous  vice.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  bards,  44  Cairbar  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the 
44  bards,  tho’  his  foul  was  dark;  but  he  clofed  us  in  the  midft  of 
44  darknefs.  Three  days  we  pined  alone:  on  the  fourth  the  noble 
44  Cathmor  came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave,  and  turned 
44  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar.  Chief  of  Atha,  he  faid,  how 
44  long  wilt  thou  pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the 
44  defert,  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.  But  thou  art  the  brother 
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“  of  Catlimor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  battles.  Cathmor’s  foul  is 
“  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of  war. '  The  light  of  my  bo- 
“  fom  is  fiained  with  thy  deeds.  The  bards  will  not  fing  of  my 
“  renown :  they  may  fay,  Cathmor  was  brave,  but  he  fought  for 
“  gloomy  Cairbair:  they  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  filence,  and 
“  my  fame  fhall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar,  loofe  the  bards ;  they  are 
“  the  fons  of  other  times :  their  voice  fhall  be  heard  in  other  ages 
“  when  the  Kings  of  Temora  have  failed  (<?).”  “  Ullin  rais’d  his 

“  white  fails  :  the  wind  of  the  fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on 
“  the  waves  toward  Selma’s  walls.  The  feaft  is  fpread  on  Lena: 
“  an  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar;  but  no  fong  is 
“  raifed  over  the  chief,  for  his  foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.  We 
“  remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac ;  and  what  could  we  fay  in  Cair- 
“  bar’s  praife  (£).” 

Genuine  manners  never  were  reprefented  more  to  the  life  by  a 
Tacitus  nor  a  Shakefpear.  Such  painting  is  above  the  reach  of 
pure  invention,  and  muft  be  the  work  of  knowledge  and  feeling. 

One  may  difcover'the  manners  of  a  nation  from  the  figure  their 
women  make.  Among  favages,  women  are  treated  like  Haves  ; 
and  they  acquire  not  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  the  fex,  till  man¬ 
ners  be  confiderably  refined.  According  to  the  manners  above 
defcribed,  women  ought  to  have  made  a  confiderable  figure  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Caledonians.  Let  us  examine  Ofiian  upon  that 
fubjedt,  in  order  to  judge  whether  he  carries  on  the  fame  tone  of 
manners  to  every  particular.  That  women  were  highly  regarded, 
appears  from  the  following  pafiages.  “  Daughter  of  the  hand  of 
fnow !  1  was  not  fo  mournful  and  blind,  I  was  not  fo  dark  and 
•  ‘  forlorn,  when  Everallin  loved  me,  Everallin  with  the  dark- 
ft  brown  hair,  the  white-bofomed  love  of  Cormac.  A  thoufand 
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“  heroes  fought  the  maid,  fhe  denied  her  love  to  a  thoufand ;  the 
“  fons  of  the  fword  were  defpifed;  for  graceful  in  her  eyes  was 
“  OITian.  I  went  in  fuit  of  the  maid  to  Lego’s  fable  furge ;  twelve 
“  of  my  people  were  there,  fons  of  the  ftreamy  Morven.  We 
“  came  to  Branno  friend  of  ftrangers,  Branno  of  the  founding 
“  mail.  —  From  whence,  he  faid,  are  the  arms  of  fteel  ?  Not  ea- 
*(  fy  to  win  is  the  maid  that  has  denied  the  blue- eyed  fons  of  Erin. 
“  But  blefh  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fingal,  happy  is  the  maid  that 
“  waits  thee.  Tho’  twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine 
“  were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame !  Then  he  opened  the  hall 
“  of  the  maid,  the  dark-hair’d  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our 
“  breafts  of  Heel,  and  bleft  the  maid  of  Branno  (a).”  -  “  Now 
“  Connal,  on  Cromla’s  windy  fide,  fpoke  to  the  chief  of  the  noble 
“  car.  Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Semo?  Our  friends  are  the 
“  mighty  in  battle.  And  renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior!  many 
u  were  the  deaths  of  thy  Heel.  Often  has  Bragela  met  thee  with 
“  blue-rolling  eyes  of  joy;  often  has  fhe  met  her  hero  returning 
“  in  the  midft  of  the  valiant,  when  his  fword  was  red  with  flaugh- 
“  ter,  and  his  foes  filent  in  the  held  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her 
“  ears  were  thy  bards,  when  thine  actions  rofe  in  the  fong  (£).” 
“  But,  King  of  Morven,  if  I  fhall  fall,  as  one  time  the  warrior 
“  mull  fall,  raife  my  tomb  in  the  midft,  and  let  it  be  the  great- 
“  eft  on  Lena.  And  fend  over  the  dark-blue  wave  the  fword  of 
“  Orla,  to  the  fpoufe  of  his  love ;  that  fhe  may  fhow  it  to  her  fon, 
“  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to  war  (c).”  “  I  lifted  my  eyes 

“  to  Cromla,  and  I  faw  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  —  Sad  and  flow 
“  he  retired  from  his  hill  toward  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He 
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“  faw  Fingal  victorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  fun 
“  is  bright  on  his  armour,  and  Coimal  ilowly  followed.  They 
<c  funk  behind  the  hill,  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night,  when 
“  winds  purfue  them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flaming  heath 
“  rebounds.  Befi.de  a  flream  of  roaring  foam,  his  cave  is  in  a 
“  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it;  and  the  rufhing  winds  echo  a- 
“  gainfl  its  fides.  There  reds  the  chief  of  Dunfcaich,  the  fon  of 
“  generous  Semo.  His  thoughts  are  on  the  battles  he  loft;  and 
“  the  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  departure  of  his 
“  fame,  that  fled  like  the  mid  of  Cona.  O  Bragela,  thou  art  too 
“  far  remote  to  cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee  thy 
“  bright  form  in  his  foul;  that  his  thoughts  may  return  to  the 
“  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  (<*).”  “  Oflian  King  of  fwords, 

“  replied  the  bard,  thou  bed  raifed  the  fong.  Long  had  thou 
“  been  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  battles.  Often  have  I 
“  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Everallin.  Thou,  too,  had  often 
“  accompanied  my  voice  in  Branno’s  hall  of  fhells.  And  often 
“  amidd  our  voices  was  heard  the  mildefi  Everallin.  One  day 
“  flie  fung  of  Cormac’s  fall,  the  youth  that  died  for  her  love.  I 
“  faw  the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men. 
“  Her  foul  was  touched  for  the  unhappy,  tho’  flie  loved  him  not. 
“  How  fair  among  a  thoufand  maids,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
“  generous  Branno  (£),”  “  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,  replied 

“  the  great  Cleflammor,  I  came  in  my  bounding  fhip  to  Balclu- 
“  tha’s  walls  of  towers.  The  winds  had  roared  behind  my  fails, 
“  and  Clutha’s  dreams  received  my  dark-bofomed  veflel.  Three 
“  days  I  remained  in  Reuthamir’s  halls,  and  faw  that  beam  of 
“  light,  his  daughter.  The  joy  of  the  fliell  went  round,  and  the 
“  aged  hero  gave  the  fair.  Her  breads  were  like  foam  on  the 

( a )  Fing  il,  book  j. 
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“  wave,  and  her  eyes  like  flars  of  light :  her  hair  was  dark  as  the 
“  raven’s  wing:  her  foul  was  generous  and  mild.  My  love  for 
“  Moina  was  great:  and  my  heart  poured  forth  in  joy  («).”  “  The 
“  fame  of  Oflian  {hall  rife :  his  deeds  {hall  be  like  his  father’s. 
“  Let  us  rufh  in  our  arms,  foil  of  Morni,  let  us  rufh  to  battle. 
“  Gaul,  if  thou  {halt  return,  go  to  Selma’s  lofty  hall.  Tell  Ever- 
“  allin  that  I  fell  with  fame :  carry  the  fword  to  Branno’s  daugh- 
“  ter:  let  her  give  it  to  Gfcar  when  the  years  of  his  youth  fhall 
“  arife  (/?).” 

Next  to  war,  love  makes  the  principal  figure:  and  well  it  may; 
for  in  Oflian’ s  poems  it  breathes  every  thing  fweet,  tender,  and  e- 
levated.  “  On  Lubar’s  grafly  banks  they  fought;  and  Grudar 
“  fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale  of  the  echoing  Tura, 
“  where  Braflolis,  faireft  of  his  lifters,  all  alone  raifed  the  fong 
“  of  grief.  She  fung  the  actions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  fe- 
“  cret  foul:  {lie  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood;  but  ftill  Hie 
“  hoped  his  return.  Her  white  bofom  is  feen  from  her  robe,  as 
“  the  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night :  her  voice  was  fofter  than 
“  the  harp,  to  raife  the  fong  of  grief :  her  foul  was  fixed  on  Grudar, 
“  the  fecret  look  of  her  eye  was  his;  —  when  wilt  thou  come  in 
u  thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in  the  war?  Take,  Braflolis,  Cair- 
“  bar  laid,  take  this  fhield  of  blood:  fix  it  on  high  within  my 
“  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe.  Her  foft  heart  beat  againfl 
**  her  fide :  diffracted,  pale,  fhe  flew,  and  found  her  youth  in  his 
“  blood.  —  She  died  on  Cromla’s  heath.  Here  reds  their  duff, 
“  Cuchullin;  and  thefe  two  lonely  yews,  fprung  from  their 
“  tombs,  with  to  meet  on  high.  Fair  was  Braflolis  on  the  plain, 
“  and  Grudar  on  the  hill.  The  bard  {hall  prelerve  their  names, 
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44  and  repeat  them  to  future  times  («).”  44  Pleafant  is  thy  voice, 

44  O  Carril,  faid  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin;  and  lovely  are  the 
44  words  of  other  times:  they  are  like  the  calm  fhower  of  fpring, 

4  4  when  the  fun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies  over 
44  the  hill.  O  flrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely  fun- 
44  beam  of  Dunfcaicli :  flrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  Bragela,  whom 
44  I  left  in  the  ifle  of  miff,  the  fpoufe  of  Semo’s  fon.—  Dofl  thou 
44  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin? 
44  the  fea  is  rolling  far  diflant,  and  its  white  foam  will  deceive 
44  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  my  love,  for  it  is  night,  and  the 
44  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair:  retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feafls,  and 
44  think  of  times  that  are  pafh ;  for  I  will  not  return  till  the  florm 
44  of  war  ceafe.  —  O  Connal,  fpeak  of  war  and  arms,  and  fend 
44  her  from  my  mind ;  for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the  white- 
44  bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan  (£),”  Malvina  fpeaks.  44  But 
44  thou  dwellefl  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  mighty  Ofiian. 
44  My  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  my  tears  defcend  with 
44  the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar, 
44  with  all  my  branches  round  me;  but  thy  death  came  like  a 
44  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low:  the  fpring 
44  returned  with  its  fhowers,  but  of  me  not  a  leaf  fprung.  The 
44  virgins  faw  me  filent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched  the  harp  of 
44  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the  cheek  of  Malvina,  and  the  virgins 
44  beheld  my  grief.  Why  art  thou  fad,  they  faid,  thou  firft  of 
44  the  maids  of  Lutha?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  morn- 
44  ing,  and  (lately  in  thy  fight  (r)  ?”  44  Fingal  came  in  his  mild- 

44  nefs,  rejoicing  in  fecret  over  the  actions  of  his  fon.  Morni’s 
44  face  brightened  with  gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes  looked  faint- 

I  ( a )  Fingal,  book.  i. 
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“  ly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the  halls  of  Selma,  and 
“  fat  round  the  feaft  of  {hells.  The  maids  of  the  fong  came  into 
“  our  prefence,  and  the  mildly-blufhing  Everallfn.  Her  dark 
“  hair  fp reads  on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eye  rolls  in  fecret  on  Ofi- 
“  fian.  She  touches  the  harp  of  muiic,  and  we  blefs  the  daugh- 
<<  ter  of  Branno  («).” 

Had  the  Caledonians  made  flaves  of  their  women,  and  thought 
as  meanly  of  them  as  favages  commonly  do,  it  could  never  have 
entered  the  imagination  of  Offian,  to  aferibe  to  them  thofe  num- 
berlefs  graces  that  exalt  the  female  fex,  and  render  many  of  them 
objedls  of  pure  and  elevated  afiedlion.  Without  the  aid  of  infpi- 
ration,  fuch  refined  manners  could  never  have  been  conceived  by 
a  favage.  I  fay  more :  Suppofing  a  favage  to  have  been  divinely 
infpired,  manners  fo  inconfifient  with  their  own,  would  not  have 
been  relifhed,  nor  even  comprehended,  by  his  countrymen.  And 
yet  that  they  were  highly  relifhed  is  certain,  having  been  uni- 
verfally  diffufed  among  all  ranks,  and  preferred  for  many  ages 
by  memory  alone,  without  writing.  Here  the  argument  men¬ 
tioned  above  ftrikes  with  double  force,  to  evince,  that  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Caledonians  mud  have  been  really  finch,  as  Offian  de- 
feribes. 

Catharina  Alexowna,  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  promoted  aiTernblies 
of  men  and  women,  as  a  means  to  polifh  the  manners  of  her  fiub- 
jecls.  And  in  order  to  preferve  decency  in  fuch  aiTernblies,  fine 
publifhed  a  body  of  regulations,  of  which  the  following  are  a  fpe- 
cimen.  “  Ladies  who  play  at  forfeitures,  queflions  and  corn- 
“  mauds,  &c.  {hall  not  be  noify  nor  riotous.  No  gentleman  muft 
<c  attempt  to  force  a  kifs,  nor  flrike  a  woman  in  the  aflembly, 

under  pain  of  exclufion.  Ladies  are  not  to  get  drunk  upon  any 
“  pretext  whatever;  nor  gentlemen  before  nine.”  Compare  the 

(a)  Lathmon. 
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manners  that  required  fucli  regulations  with  thofe  defcribed  above. 
Can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Oilian’s  poems 
ever  amufed  themfelves,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  with  hide  and 
feek,  quedions  and  commands,  or  fuch  childifli  play  ?  Can  it  en¬ 
ter  into  our  thoughts,  that  Bragela  or  Malvina  were  fo  often 
drunk,  as  to  require  the  reprimand  of  a  public  regulation  ?  or 
that  any  hero  of  Offian  ever  (truck  a  woman  of  fafhion  in  ire  ? 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  was  a  capital  article  in  the  Celtic 
creed,  inculcated  by  the  Druids  (a).  And  in  Valerius  Maximus 
we  rind  the  following  paffage.  “  Gallos,  memoriae  proditum  eft, 
<fc  pecunias  mutuas,  quas  fibi  apud  inferos  redderentur,  dare: 
“  quia  perfuafum  habuerint,  animas  hominum  immortales  e(Te. 
“  Dicerem  fcultos,  nifi  idem  braccati  fenfilfent  quod  palliatus  Py- 
tc  thagoras  fenfit  *  (Z>).”  All  favages  have  an  impreflion  of  im¬ 
mortality;  but  few,  even  of  the  moll  enlightened  before  Chri- 
Itianity  prevailed,  had  the  lead  notion  of  any  occupations  in  an¬ 
other  life,  but  what  they  were  accudomed  to  in  this.  Even  Vir¬ 
gil,  with  all  his  poetical  invention,  finds  no  amufements  for  his 
departed  heroes,  but  what  they  were  fond  of  when  alive;  the 
fame  love  for  war,  the  fame  tade  for  huntings  and  the  fame  affec¬ 
tion  to  tlieir  friends.  As  we  have  no  reafon  to  expedt  more  in¬ 
vention  in  Odian,  the  obfervation  may  ferve  as  a  key  to  the 
ghods  introduced  by  him,  and  to  his  whole  machinery,  as  term¬ 
ed  by  critics.  His  defcription  of  thefe  ghods  is  copied  plainly 
from  the  creed  of  his  country. 

*  “  It  is  reported,  that  the  Gauls  frequently  lent  money  to  be  paid  back  in  the 
“  infernal  regions,  from  a  firm  pcrfualion  that  the  fouls  of  men  were  immortal. 
“  I  would  have  called  them  fools,  if  thofe  wearers  of  breeches  had  not  thought  the 
“  fame  as  Pythagoras  who  wore  a  cloak.” 

(a)  Fomponius  Mela.  Ammianus  Marcellinus.. 

(3)  Lib.  2. 
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In  a  hiftprical  account  of  tlie  progrefs  of  manners,  it  would 
argue  grofs  infenfibility  to  overlook  thofe  above  mentioned.  The 
fubjetd,  it  is  true,  has  fwelled  upon  my  hands  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  intereding.  If  thefe  manners  be  ge¬ 
nuine,  they  are  a  lingular  phenomenon  in  the  Hidory  of  Man  : 
if  they  be  the  invention  of  an  illiterate  bard,  among  favages 
utterly  ignorant  of  fuch  manners,  the  phenomenon  is  no  lefs  lin¬ 
gular.  Let  either  fide  be  taken,  and  a  fort  of  miracle  mud;  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  In  the  indances  above  given,  fuch  a  beautiful  mixture 
there  is  of  limplicity  and  dignity,  and  fo  much  life  given  to  the 
manners  defcribed,  that  real  manners  were  never  reprefented  with 
a  more  driking  appearance  of  truth.  If  thefe  manners  be  fifbi- 
tious,  I  fay  again,  that  the  author  mud  have  been  infpired  :  they 
plainly  exceed  the  invention  of  a  favage  ;  nay,  they  exceed  the  in¬ 
vention  of  any  known  writer.  Every  man  will  judge  for  hini- 
felf :  it  is  perhaps  fondnefs  for  fuch  refined  manners,  that  makes 
me  incline  to  reality  againd  fihtion. 

I  am  aware  at  the  fame  time,  that  manners  fo  pure  and  ele¬ 
vated,  in  the  fil'd:  dage  of  fociety,  are  difficult  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  Caledonians  were  not  an  original  tribe,  to  found  a  fuppofi- 
tion  that  they  might  have  manners  peculiar  to  themfelves  :  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Celtse,  and  had  a  language  common  to 
them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  of  England.  The  man¬ 
ners  probably  of  all  were  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo  ;  and  if  we  ex¬ 
pert  any  light  for  explaining  Caledonian  manners,  it  mud  be 
from  that  cpiarter  :  we  have  indeed  no  other  refource.  Diodorus 
Siculus  (u)  reports  of  the  Celtse,  that,  tho*  warlike,  they  were  up¬ 
right  in  their  dealings,  and  far  removed  from  deceit  and  dupli¬ 
city.  Csefar  (£),  “  Galli  homines  aperti  minimeque  infidiofi,  qui 


(a)  Lib.  J. 

(£)  De  bello  Africo. 
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4‘  per  virtutem,  non  per  dolum,  dimicare  confueverunt  And 
tlio’  cruel  to  their  enemies,  yet  Pomponius  Mela  ( a )  obferves,  that 
they  were  kind  and  companionate  to  the  fupplicant  and  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Strabo  (b)  defcribes  the  Gauls,  as  Itudious  of  war,  and  of 
great  alacrity  in  fighting  ;  otherwife  an  innocent  people,  altoge¬ 
ther  void  of  malignity.  He  fays,  that  they  had  three  orders  of 
men,  bards,  priefts,  and  druids  ;  that  the  province  of  the  bards 
was  to  fcudy  poetry,  and  to  compote  fongs  in  praife  of  their  de- 
ceafed  heroes  ;  that  the  priefts  prefided  over  divine  worfhip  ;  and 
that  the  druids,  befide  fludying  moral  and  natural  philofophy, 
determined  all  controveriies,  and  had  fome  direction  even  in  war. 
Ctefar,  lefs  attentive  to  civil  matters,  comprehends  thefe  three  or¬ 
ders  under  the  name  of  druids  ;  and  obferves,  that  the  druids 
teach  their  difciples  a  vafl  number  of  verfes,  which  they  mufl 
get  by  heart.  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  the  Gauls  had  poets 
termed  bards ,  who  fung  airs  accompanied  with  the  harp,  in  praife 
of  fome,  and  difpraife  of  others.  Lucan,  fpeaking  of  the  three 
orders,  fays, 

“  Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  peremptas, 

“  Laudibus  in  longum,  vates,  dimittitis  aevum, 

“  Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  bardi  f.” 

*  <c  The  Gauls  are  of  an  open  temper,  not  at  all  infidious  ;  and  in  fight  they 
u  rely  on  valour,  not  on  ftratagem.” 

f  “  You  too,  ye  bards  !  whom  facred  raptures  fire,. 

“  To  chant  your  heroes  to  your  country’s  lyre  v 
“  Who  confecrate  in  your  immortal  ftrain, 
i(  Brave  patriot  fouls,  in  righteous  battle  flain. 

“  Securely  now  the  tuneful  talk  renew, 
u  And  nobleft  themes  in  deathlefs  fongs  purfue.” 

PiOWE. 

{a)  Lib.  J. 

I b )  Lib.  4. 
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With  refpefl  to  the  Celtic  women  in  particular,  it  is  agreed  by 
all  writers,  that  they  were  extremely  beautiful  [a).  They  were  no 
lefs  remarkable  for  fpirit  than  for  beauty.  .If  we  can  rely  on  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  the  women  in  Gaul  equalled  the  men  in  courage. 
Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  fays,  that  the  Britifh  women  fre¬ 
quently  joined  with  the  men,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy.  And 
fo  much  were  they  regarded,  as  to  be  thought  capable  of  the 
higheft  command.  “  Neque  enim  fexum  in  imperiis  difcernunt*,” 
fays  the  fame  author  (b).  And  accordingly,  during  the  war  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Caraflacus,  a  gallant  Britifh  King,  againfl  the  Romans, 
Cartifmandua  was  Queen  of  the  Rrigantes.  Boadicea  is  recorded 
in  Roman  annals  as  a  queen  of  a  warlike  fpirit.  She  led  on  a 
great  army  againfl  the  Romans  ;  and  in  exhorting  her  people  to 
behave  with  courage,  fhe  obferved,  that  it  was  not  unufual  to  fee  a 
Britifh  army  led  on  to  battle  by  a  woman  ;  to  which  Tacitus  adds 
his  tellimony  :  “  Solitum  quidem  Britannis  fceminaruin  duclu 
“  bellare  j~  (r).”  No  wonder  that  Celtic  women,  fo  amply  pro¬ 
vided  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  beauty,  made  a  capital  figure  in  every 
public  entertainment  (d). 

The  Gallic  Celts  undoubtedly  carried  with  them  their  manners 
and  cuftoms  to  Britain,  and  fpread  them  gradually  from  fouth  to 
north.  And  as  the  Caledonians,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  coun¬ 
try  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  had  little  commerce  with 
other  nations,  they  preferred  long  in  purity  many  Celtic  cufloms, 

*  “  They  made  no  diftinftion  of  fex  in  conferring,  authority.” 

•f  “  The  Britons  even  follow’d  women  as  leaders  in  the  field.” 

( a )  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  5.  Athenteus,  lib.  13. 

(, b )  Vita  Agricolas,  cap.  16. 

(c)  Annalium  lib.  14. 

(d)  Athenasus,  lib.  10. 

VoL.  I.  Qjq 
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particularly  that  of  retaining  bards.  All  the  chieftains  had  bards  in 
their  pay,  whofe  province  it  was  to  compofc  fongs  in  praife  of  their  an- 
ccftors,  and  to  accompany  thofe  fongs  with  the  harp.  This  enter¬ 
tainment  enflamed  their  love  for  war,  and  at  the  fame  time  foftened 
their  manners,  which,  as  Strabo  reports,  were  naturally  innocent 
and  void  of  malignity.  It  had  befide  a  wonderful  influence  in. 
forming  virtuous  manners  :  the  bards,  in  praifmg  deceafed  heroes, 
would  naturally  feleft  virtuous  actions,  which  make  the  beft  fi¬ 
gure  in  heroic  poetry,  and  tend  the  moll  to  illuftrate  the  hero  of 
their  fong  :  vice  may  be  flattered  ;  but  praife  is  never  willingly 
nor  fuccefsfully  bellow’d  upon  any  atchievement  but  what  is  vir¬ 
tuous  and  heroic.  It  is  accordingly  obferved  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
•ccllinus  («),  that  the  bards  inculcated  in  their  fongs  virtue  and 
aciions  worthy  of  praife.  The  bards,  who  were  in  high  eftima- 
tion,  became  great  proficients  in  poetry  ;  of  which  we  have  a 
confpicuous  inftance  in  the  works  of  Oflian.  Their  capital  com- 
pofitions  were  diligently  ftudied  by  thofe  of  their  own  order,  and 
much  admired  by  all.  The  fongs  of  the  bards,  accompanied  with 
the  harp,  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  young  warrior,  elevated 
fome  into  heroes,  and  promoted  virtue  in  every  hearer  *.  An¬ 
other  circumftance  concurred  to  form  Caledonian  manners,  com¬ 
mon  to  them  with  every  nation  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety  ;  which 
is,  that  avarice  was  unknown  among  them.  People  in  that  ftage, 
ignorant  of  habitual  wants,  and  having  a  ready  fupply  of  all  that 
nature  requires,  have  little  notion  of  property,  and  not  the  fiight- 

*  Polydore  Virgil  fays,  Hibcrni  funt  mufica  peritiffnni.  —  \_Tn  Englifh  thus  :  “  The 

«  Irifh  are  moll  Ikilful  in  mufic.” - Ireland  was  peopled  from  Britain  ;  and  the 

mu  lie  of  that  country  muft  have  been  derived  from  Britifh  bards.  The  Welfh 
bards  were  the  great  champions  of  independence  ;  and  in  particular  promoted  an 
obflinate  refiftance  to  Edward  I.  when  he  carried  his  arms  into  Wales.  And  hence 
the  tradition,  that  the  Welfh  bards  were  all  flaughtered  by  that  King. 

{a)  Lib.  15, 
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ell  notion  of  accumulating  the  goods  of  fortune ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  are  always  found  honeft  and  difinterefted.  With  refpedl  to  the 


female  fex,  who  make  an  illuftrious  figure  in  Ofiian’s  poems,  if 


they  were  fo  eminent  both  for  courage  and  beauty  as  they  are 
reprefented  by  the  belt  authors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are 
painted  by  Ofiian  as  objedls  of  love  the  molt  pure  and  refined. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  foft  and  delicate  notes  of 
the  harp  have  a  tendency  to  purify  manners,  and  to  refine  love. 

Whether  the  caufes  here  afiigned  of  Celtic  manners  be  fully  ad¬ 
equate,  may  well  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  if  authentic  hiilory  be 
relied  on,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  manners  of  the  Gallic 
and  Britilh  Celtas,  including  the  Caledonians,  were  fuch  as  are  above 
defcribed.  And  as  the  manners  afcribed  by  Ofiian  to  his  countrymen 
the  Caledonians,  are  in  every  particular  conformable  to  thofe  now 
mentioned,  it  clearly  follows,  that  Ofiian  was  no  inventor,  but 
drew  his  pictures  of  manners  from  real  life.  This  is  made  highly 
probable  from  intrinfic  evidence,  the  fame  that  is  fo  copioufiy 
urged  above  :  and  now  by  authentic  hiftory  that  probability  is  fo 
much  heightened  as  fcarce  to  leave  room  for  a  doubt. 

Our  prefent  highlanders  are  but  a  finall  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  ;  and  they  have  been  finking  in  their  importance,  from 
the  time  that  arts  and  fciences  made  a  figure,  and  peaceable  man¬ 
ners  prevailed.  And  yet  in  that  people  are  difcerniblc  many  re¬ 
maining  features  of  their  forefathers  the  Caledonians.  They  have 
to  this  day  a  clifpofition  to  war,  and  when  difciplined  make  ex¬ 
cellent  foldiers,  fober,  adlive,  and  obedient.  They  are  eminently 
hofpitable  ;  and  the  character  given  by  Strabo  of  the  Gallic  Celtic, 
that  they  were  innocent,  and  devoid  of  malignity,  is  to  them  per¬ 
fectly  applicable.  That  they  have  not  the  magnanimity  and  he- 
roifin  of  the  Caledonians,  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  Caledo¬ 
nians  were  a  free  and  independent  people,  unaw’d  by  any  fiupe- 
rior  power,  and  living  under  the  mild  government  of  their  own 
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chieftains  :  compared  with  their  forefathers,  the  prefent  high¬ 
landers  make  a  very  inconfiderable  figure  :  their  country  is  barren,, 
and  at  any  rate  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  a  potent  kingdom  ;  and  their 
language  deprives  them  of  intercourfe  with  their  poliihed  neigh¬ 
bours. 

There  certainly  never  happened  in  literature,  a  difeovery  more 
extraordinary  than  the  works  of  Ofiian.  To  lay  the  feene  of  ac¬ 
tion  among  hunters  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  and  to  bellow  up¬ 
on  finch  a  people  a  fiyilem  of  manners  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
moil  poliihed  Hate,  fieemed  at  firft  an  ill-contrived  forgery.  But 
if  a  forgery,  why  fo  bold  and  improbable  ?  why  not  invent  man¬ 
ners  more  congruous  to  the  fiavage  ilate  ?  And  as  at  any  rate 
the  work  has  great  merit,  why  did  the  author  conceal  himfelf  ? 
Thefie  confiderations  roufied  my  attention,  and  produced  the  fore¬ 
going  difiquifition ;  which  I  finifhed,  without  imagining  that  any 
more  light  could  be  obtained.  But  after  a  long  interval,  a 
thought  {truck  me,  that  as  the  Caledonians  formerly  were  much 
connected  with  the  Scandinavians,  the  manners  of  the  latter  might 
probably  give  light  in  the  prefent  enquiry.  I  chearfully  fipread 
my  Tails  in  a  wide  ocean,  not  without  hopes  of  importing  precious 
merchandifie.  Many  volumes  did  I  turn  over  of  Scandinavian  hi- 
ftory ;  especially  where  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  fociety  are  delineated ;  and  now  I  proceed  to  prefent  my 
reader  with  the  fruits  of  my  labour. 

The  Danes,  fays  Adam  of  Bremen,  are  remarkable  for  eleva¬ 
tion  of  mind :  the  punifhment  of  death  is  lefis  dreaded  by  them 
than  that  of  whipping.  “  The  philofophy  of  the  Cimbri,”  fays 
Valerius  Maximus,  “  is  gay  and  refolute:  they  leap  for  joy  in  a 
“  battle,  hoping  for  a  glorious  end :  in  ficknefs  they  lament,  for 

fear  of  the  contrary.5’  What  fortified  their  courage  was  a  per- 
fuafion,  that  thofe  who  die  in  battle  fighting  bravely,  are  inflant- 
ly  tranilated  to  the  hall  of  Odin,  to  drink  beer  out  of  the  fkull  of 
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an  enemy.  “  Happy  in  their  miftake,”  fays  Lucan,  “  arc  the 
“  people  who  live  near  the  pole:  perfuaded  that  death  is  only  a 
“  pafiage  to  long  life,  they  are  undifturbed  by  the  moft  grievous 
“  of  all  fears,  that  of  dying:  they  eagerly  run  to  arms,  and  e- 
“  fteem  it  cowardice  to  fpare  a  life  they  fhall  foon  recover  in  ano- 
“  ther  world.”  Such  was  their  magnanimity,  that  they  fcorned 
to  fnatch  a  vicftory  by  furprife.  Even  in  their  piratical  expeditions, 
inftances  are  recorded  of  fetting  ah de  all  the  fhips  that  exceeded 
thofe  of  the  enemy,  left  the  victory  fhould  be  attributed  to  fupe- 
riority  of  numbers.  It  was  held  unmanly  to  decline  a  comb&t, 
however  unequal ;  for  courage,  it  was  thought,  rendered  all  men 
equal.  The  ihedding  tears  was  unmanly,  even  for  the  death  of 
friends. 

The  Scandinavians  were  fenfible  in  a  high  degree  to  praife  and 
reproach ;  for  love  of  fame  was  their  darling  paflion.  Olave,  King 
of  Norway,  placing  three  of  his  fcalds  or  bards  around  him 
in  a  battle,  “  You  fhall  not  relate,”  faid  he,  “what  you  have 
“  only  heard,  but  what  you  are  eye-witnefles  of.”  Upon  every 
occafion  we  find  them  infilling  upon  glory,  honour,  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  death,  as  leading  principles.  The  bare  fufpicion  of 
cowardice,  was  attended  with  univerfal  contempt :  a  man  who  loft 
his  buckler,  or  received  a  wound  behind,  durft  never  again  appear 
in  public.  Frotho  King  of  Denmark,  taken  captive  in  a  battle, 
obftinately  refufed  either  liberty  or  life.  “  To  what  end,”  fays 

•  t 

he,  “  fhould  I  furvive  the  difgrace  of  being  made  a  captive  ? 
“  Should  you  even  reftore  to  me  my  filler,  my  treasure,  and  my 
“  kingdom,  would  thefe  benefits  reftore  me  to  my  honour?  Fu- 

9 

“  ture  ages  will  always  have  it  to  fay,  that  Frotho  was  taken  by 
“  his  enemy  (<?).” 

Much  efficacy  is  above  afcribed  to  the  Fongs  of  Caledonian' 

( a )  Saxo  Grammaticus. 
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bards;  and  with  fatisfacftion  I  find  my  obfervations  juftified  in  e- 
very  Scandinavian  hiftory.  The  Kings  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  are  reprefented  in  ancient  chronicles  as  conftantly  attend¬ 
ed  with  fcalds  or  bards ;  who  were  treated  with  great  refpedt,  e- 
fpecially  by  princes  diflinguiflied  in  war.  Harold  Harfager  at  his 
feafts  placed  them  above  all  his  other  officers  ;  and  employed  them 
in  negotiations  of  the  greateft  importance.  The  poetic  art,  held 
in  great  eflimation,  was  cultivated  by  men  of  the  firft  rank.  Rog- 
v'ald,  Earl  of  Orkney,  paffed  for  an  able  poet.  King  Regnar  was 
diftinguifhed  in  poetry,  no  lefs  than  in  war.  It  was  the  proper 
province  of  bards  in  Scandinavia,  as  in  other  countries,  to  cele¬ 
brate  in  odes  the  atchievements  of  deceafed  heroes.  They  were  fre¬ 
quently  employ’d  in  animating  the  troops  before  a  battle.  Ha- 
con,  Earl  of  Norway,  in  his  famous  engagement  againfl  the  war¬ 
riors  of  Iomfburg,  had  five  celebrated  poets,  each  of  whom  fung 
an  ode  to  the  foldiers  ready  to  engage.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  de- 
fcribing  a  battle  between  Waldemar  and  Sueno,  mentions  a  fcald 
belonging  to  the  former,  who,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  army, 
reproached  the  latter  in  a  pathetic  ode  as  the  murderer  of  his  own 
father. 

The  odes  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  have  a  peculiar  energy  ; 
which  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  The  propenfity  of  the 
Scandinavians  to  war,  their  love  of  glory,  their  undaunted  cou¬ 
rage,  and  their  warlike  exploits,  naturally  produced  elevated  fen- 
timents,  and  an  elevated  tone  of  language ;  both  of  which  were 
difplay’d  in  celebrating  heroic  deeds.  Take  the  following  inftan- 
ces.  The  firft  is  from  the  Edda,  which  contains  the  birth  and  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  their  gods.  “  The  giant  Rymer  arrives  from  the  eaft, 
“  carried  in  a  chariot:  the  great  ferpent,  rolling  himfelf  furiouf- 
“  ly  in  the  waters,  lifteth  up  the  fea.  The  eagle  fcreams,  and 
“  with  his  horrid  beak  tears  the  dead.  The  veffel  of  the  gods  is 

44  fet  afloat.  The  black  prince  of  fire  iffues  from  the  fouth,  far- 
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44  rounded  with  flames :  the  fwords  of  the  gods  beam  like  the  fun: 
44  fhaken  are  the  rocks,  and  fall  to  pieces.  The  female  giants 
44  wander  about  weeping:  men  in  crowds  tread  the  paths  of  death. 
44  Heaven  is  fplit  afunder,  the  fun  darkened,  and  the  earth  funk 
44  in  the  ocean.  The  fliining  flars  vanifh :  the  fire  rages:  the 
44  world  draws  to  an  end ;  and  the  flame  afeending  licks  the  vault 
“  of  heaven.  N.  From  the  boforn  of  the  waves  an  earth  emerges, 
44  clothed  with  lovely  green :  the  floods  retire :  the  fields  produce 
44  without  culture:  misfortunes  are  banifhed  from  the  world. 
“  Balder  and  his  brother,  gods  of  war,  return  to  inhabit  the 
44  ruin’d  palace  of  Odin.  A  palace  more  refplendent  than  the  fun, 
44  rifes  now  to  view ;  adorned  with  a  roof  of  gold:  there  good 
“  men  fhall  inhabit;  and  live  in  joy  and  pleafure  through  all 
44  ages.”  In  a  collection  of  ancient  hiftorical  monuments  of  the 
north,  publifhed  by  Biorner,  a  learned  Swede,  there  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflage.  44  Grunder,  perceiving  Grymer  rufhing  furiouf- 
44  ly  through  oppofing  battalions,  cries  aloud,  Thou  alone  remainejl 
44  to  engage  'with  me  in  Jingle  combat.  It  is  no'w  thy  turn  to  feel  the 
44  keennefs  of  my  fword.  Their  fibres,  like  dark  and  threatening 
44  clouds,  hang  dreadful  in  the  air.  Grymer’ s  weapon  darts  down 
44  like  a  thunderbolt:  their  fwords  furioufly  ftrike :  they  are 
44  bathed  in  gore.  Grymer  cleaves  the  cafque  of  his  enemy,  hews 
44  his  armour  in  pieces,  and  pours  the  light  into  his  boforn. 
44  Grunder  finks  to  the  ground ;  and  Grymer  gives  a  dreadful 
44  fhout  of  triumph.”  This  picture  is  done  with  a  malferly  hand. 
The  capital  circumftances  are  judicioufly  feleCled ;  and  thenar- 
ration  is  compaCt  and  rapid.  Indulge  me  with  a  moment’s  paufe 
to  compare  this  picture  with  one  or  two  in  Oflian’s  manner.  44  As 
44  autumn’s  dark  forms  pour  from  two  echoing  hills ;  fo  to  each 
44  other  approach  the  heroes.  As  from  high  rocks  two  dark 
44  ft  reams  meet,  and  mix  and  roar  on  the  plain  ;  fo  meet  i  ochlin 
44  and  Innis-fail,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle.  Chief  mixes 
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44  his  flrokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man;  Heel  founds  oil 
44  feel,  helmets  are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  burfts,  and  fmoaks  a- 
44  round.  Strings  murmur  on  the  poliihed  yew.  Darts  riifh  a- 
44  long  the  fky.  Spears  fall  like  fparks  of  flame  that  gild  the 
44  flormy  face  of  night.  As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when 
44  roll  the  waves  on  high,  as  the  laft:  peal  of  thundering  heaven, 
44  fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Tho’  Cormac’s  hundred  bards  were 
44  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  an  hundred  bards  to  fend  the 
44  deaths  to  future  times ;  for  many  were  the  heroes  who  fell,  and 
44  wide  poured  the  blood  of  the  valiant.”  Again,  44  As  roll  a 
44  thou  find  waves  to  the  rocks,  fo  came  on  Swaran’s  holt  :  as 
44  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Innis-fail  met  Swaran.  The 
44  voice  of  death  is  heard  all  around,  and  mixes  with  the  found 
44  of  fhields.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of  darknefs,  and  the  fword  a 
44  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand.  From  wing  to  wing  echoes  the  field, 
44  like  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red  fun  of  the 
44  furnace.  Who  are  thofe  on  Lena’s  heath,  fo  gloomy  and  dark? 
44  they  are  like  two  clouds,  and  their  fwords  lighten  above.  Who 
44  is  it  but  Oflian’s  fon,  and  the  car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ?”  Thefe 
two  defcriptions  make  a  deeper  impreflion,  and  fwell  the  heart 
more  than  the  former:  they  are  more  poetical  by  fhort  fimiles 
finely  interwoven ;  and  the  images  are  far  more  lofty.  And  yet 
Oflian’s  chief  talent  is  fentiment,  in  which  Scandinavian  bards  are 
far  inferior :  in  the  generality,  tendernefs,  and  humanity  of  his 
fentiments,  he  has  not  a  rival. 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  were  undoubtedly  a  barbarous  people 
compared  with  the  fouthern  nations  of  Europe ;  but  that  they 
wrere  far  from  being  grofs  favages,  may  be  gathered  from  a  poem 
ftill  extant,  named  Hci’vamaal ;  or,  The  fublime  difcourfe  of  Odin.  Tho’ 
that  poem  is  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  replete  with  good  lefTons  and 
judicious  refleflions  ;  of  which  the  following  are  a  fpecimen. 

Happy  he  who  gains  the  applaufe  and  good  will  of  men. 


Love 
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Love  your  friends,  and  love  alfo  their  friends. 

Be  not  the  firft  to  break  with  your  friend :  forrow  gnaws  the 
heart  of  him  who  has  not  a  fingle  friend  to  advife  with. 

Where  is  the  virtuous  man  that  hath  not  a  failing  ?  Where  is 
the  wicked  man  that  hath  not  fome  good  quality  ? 

Riches  take  wing :  relations  die :  you  yourfelf  fhall  die.  One 
thing  only  is  out  of  the  reach  of  fate ;  which  is,  the  judgement 
that  paffes  on  the  dead. 

There  is  no  malady  more  fevere  than  the  being  difcontented  with 
one’s  lot. 

Let  not  a  man  be  overwife  nor  overcurious :  if  he  would  deep 
in  quiet,  let  him  not  feek  to  know  his  deftiny. 

While  we  live,  let  us  live  well :  a  man  lights  his  fire,  but  before 
it  be  burnt  out  death  may  enter. 

A  coward  dreams  that  he  may  live  for  ever :  if  he  fhould  efcape 
every  other  weapon,  he  cannot  efcape  that  of  old  age. 

The  flocks  know  when  to  retire  from  pafture:  the  glutton  knows 
not  when  to  retire  from  the  feaft. 

The  lewd  and  diflolute  make  a  mock  of  every  thing,  not  confi- 
dering  how  much  they  deferve  to  be  mocked. 

The  beft  provifion  for  a  journey  is  flrength  of  u nder Handing  : 
more  ufeful  than  treafure,  it  welcomes  one  to  the  table  of  the 
ftranger. 

Hitherto  the  manners  of  the  Scandinavians  refemble  in  many 
capital  circumftances  thofe  delineated  in  the  works  of  Oflian.  I 
lay  not  however  great  flrefs  upon  that  refemblance,  becaule  fuch 
manners  are  found  among  feveral  other  warlike  nations  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  fociety.  The  circumftance  that  has  occafioned  the  great- 
eft  doubt  about  Oftian’s  fyftem  of  manners,  is  the  figure  his  wo¬ 
men  make.  Among  other  favage  nations,  they  are  held  to  be  be¬ 
ings  of  an  inferior  rank ;  and  as  fuch  are  treated  with  very  little 
refpedt:  in  Oftian  they  make  an  illuftrious  figure,  and  are  highly 
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regarded  by  the  men.  I  have  not  words  to  exprefs  my  fatisfac- 
tion,  when  t  difcovered,  that  anciently  among  the  barbarous  Scan¬ 
dinavians,  the  female  fex  made  a  figure  no  lefs  illuftrious.  A  re- 
femblance  fo  complete  with  refpedt  to  a  matter  extremely  fingular 
among  barbarians,  cannot  fail  to  convert  the  moil;  obflinate  infi¬ 
del,  leaving  no  doubt  of  Oflian’s  veracity. - But  I  ought  not  to 

anticipate.  One  cannot  pafs  a  verdidt  till  the  evidence  be  fum- 
med  up ;  and  to  that  talk  I  now  proceed,  with  fanguine  hopes  of 
fuccefs. 

It  is  a  fadf  afcertained  by  many  writers,  That  women  in  the 
north  of  Europe  were  eminent  for  refolution  and  courage.  Casfar, 
ill  the  firfl  book  of  his  Commentaries,  defcribing  a  battle  he 
fought  with  the  Helvetii,  fays,  that  the  women  with  a  warlike 
fpirit  exhorted  their  hufbands  to  perfift,  and  placed  the  waggons 
in  a  line  to  prevent  their  flight.  Florus  and  Tacitus  mention,  that 
feveral  battles  of  thofe  barbarous  nations  were  renewed  by  their 
women,  prefenting  their  naked  bofoms,  and  declaring  their  ab¬ 
horrence  of  captivity.  Flavius  Vopifcus,  writing  of  Proculus  Cav¬ 
iar,  fays,  that  a  hundred  Sarmatian  virgins  were  taken  in  battle. 
The  Longobard  women,  when  many  of  their  hufbands  were  cut 
off  in  a  battle,  took  up  arms,  and  obtained  the  victory  (rt).  The 
females  of  the  Galadlophagi,  a  Scythian  tribe-  were  as  warlike  as 
the  males,  and  went  often  with  them  to  war  (£)..  In  former  times, 

t 

many  women  in  Denmark  applied  themfelves  to  arms  (r).  Jor- 
nandes  defcribes  the  women  of  the  Goths  as  full  of  courage,  and 
trained  to  arms  like  the  men.  Joannes  Magnus,  Archbifhop  of 
Upfal,  fays  the  fame  ;  and  mentions  in  particular  an  expedition  of 
the  Goths  to  invade  a  neighbouring  country,  in  which  more  wo- 

(a)  Paulus  Diaconus. 

(b)  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,. 

( c )  Saxo  Grammaticus. 
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men  went  along  with  the  men  than  were  left  at  home  (0).  Seve- 
ral  Scandinavian  women  exercifed  piracy  (£).  The  Cimbri  were 
always  attended  with  their  wives  even  in  their  diftant  expeditions, 
and  were  more  afraid  of  their  reproaches  than  of  the  blows  of  the 
enemy.  The  Goths,  compelled  by  famine  to  furrender  to  Belifa- 
rius  the  city  of  Ravenna,  were  bitterly  reproached  by  their  wives 
for  cowardice  (c).  In  a  battle  between  Regner  King  of  Denmark 
and  Fro  King  of  Sweden,  many  women  took  part  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  Langertha  in  particular,  who  fought  with  her  hair  flowing 
about  her  fhoulders.  Regner,  being  victorious,  demanded  who 
that  woman  was  who  had  behaved  fo  gallantly ;  and  finding  her  to 
be  a  virgin  of  noble  birth,  he  took  her  to  wife.  He  afterward  divor¬ 
ced  her,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den.  Regner  being  unhappily  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  Ha- 
raid,  who  afpired  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  Langertha,  overlook¬ 
ing  her  wrongs,  brought  from  Norway  a  body  of  men  to  afiifl  her 
liufbaiid ;  and  behaved  fo  gallantly,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all, 
Regner  was  indebted  to  her  for  the  victory. 

To  find  women  in  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  globe  drop¬ 
ping  their  timid  nature,  and  rivalling  men  in  their  capital  pro¬ 
perty  of  courage,  is  a  fingular  phenomenon.  That  this  phenome¬ 
non  muft  have  had  an  adequate  caufe,  is  certain  ;  but  of  that 
caufe,  it  is  better  to  acknowledge  our  utter  ignorance,  however 
mortifying,  than  to  fqueeze  out  conjectures  that  will  not  bear  ex¬ 
amination. 

In  rude  nations,  prophets  and  foothfayers  are  held  to  be  a  fu- 
perior  clafs  of  men  :  what  a  figure  then  muft  the  Vandal  women 

{a)  Book  1. 

(i b )  Olaus  Magnus. 

(c)  Procopius,  Hiftoria  Gothica,  lib.  2. 
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have  made,  when  in  that  nation,  as  Procopius  lays,  all  the  pro¬ 
phets  and  foothfayers  were  of  the  female  fex  ?  In  Scandinavia, 
women  are  faid  to  have  been  fkilful  in  magic  arts,  as  well  as  men* 
Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  Germans  had  no  other  phyficians 
but  their  women.  They  followed  the  armies,  to  {launch  the 
blood,  and  fuck  the  wounds  of  their  hufbands  *.  He  mentions  a 
fadl  that  fets  the  German  women  in  a  confpicuous  light,  That  fe¬ 
male  hoflages  bound  the  Germans  more  ftridlly  to  their  engage¬ 
ments  than  male  hoflages.  He  adds,  “  InefTe  quin  etiam  fanc- 
“  turn  aliquid  et  providum  putant :  nec  aut  confilia  earum  afper- 
“  nantur,  aut  refponfa  negliguntur  f.”  The  hiflories  and  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  north  reprefent  women,  and  even  princefles,  adling 
as  phylicians  in  war. 

Polygamy  fprung  up  in  countries  where  women  are  treated  as 
inferior  beings  :  it  can  never  take  place  where  the  two  fexes  are 
held  to  be  of  equal  rank,  for  that  reafon,  polygamy  never  was 
known  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  Saxo  Gramma¬ 
ticus,  who  wrote  the  hiflory  of  Denmark  in  the  twelfth  century, 
gives  not  the  flightefl  hint  of  polygamy,  even  among  kings  and 
princes.  Crantz,  in  his  hiflory  of  the  Saxons  (a),  affirms,  that 
polygamy  was  never  known  among  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 

•  {fa  tO  dm  10  V‘  d  ,  \  fy+l  lit'** 

#  The  expreflion  of  Tacitus  Is  beautiful :  “  Ad  matres,  ad  conjuges,  vulnera 
<{  ferunt :  nec  ill*  numerare  aut  exfugere  plagas  pavent  :  cibofque  et  hortamina 
“  pugnantibus  geftant.” — \_In  Engliflj  thus :  “  When  wounded,  they  find  phyfi- 
(C  dans  in  their  mothers  and  wives,  who  are  not  afraid  to  count  and  fuck  their' 

“  wounds.  They  carry  proviflons  for  their  fons  and  hufbands,  and  animate  them,. 

“  in  battle  by  their  exhortations.”] 

f  “  They  believe  that  there  is  fomething  facred  in  their  character,  and  that,*' 

they  have  a  forefight  of  futurity  :  for  this  reafon  their  counfels  are  always  re-  . 
14  fpe&ed  j  nor  are  their  opinions  ever  difregarded.” 


{a)  Lib.  1.  cap.  2* 
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rope  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  every  other  writer  who  gives  the  hi- 
Rory  of  any  of  thofe  nations.  Scheffer  in  particular,  who  writes 
the  hilfory  of  Lapland,  obferves,  that  neither  polygamy  nor  di¬ 
vorce  were  ever  heard  of  in  that  country,  not  even  during  Pa¬ 
gan  ifm. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Procopius  (<2),  that  the  women  in  thofe 
countries  were  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  that  thofe  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  were  the  fineft  that  ever  had  been  feen  in  Italy  ;  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  Crantz,  that  chaRity  was  in  high  eflima- 
tion  among  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other  Scandinavians.  When 
thefe  fads  are  added  to  thofe  above  mentioned,  it  will  not  be  thought 
Rrange,  that  love  between  the  fexes,  even  among  that  rude  people, 
was  a  pure  and  elevated  paflion.  That  it  was  in  fad  fuch,  is  cer¬ 
tain,  if  hiftory  can  be  credited,  or  the  fentiments  of  a  people  ex- 
prelfed  in  their  poetical  compofitions.  I  begin  with  the  latter,  as 
evidence  the  moil  to  be  rely’d  on.  The  ancient  poems  of  Scandi-  ; 
navia  contain  the  warmeft  expreflions  of  love  and  regard  for  j 
the  female  fex.  In  an  ode  of  King  Regner  Lodbrog,  a  very  an¬ 
cient  poem,  we  find  the  following  fentiments.  44  We  fought 
44  with  fwords  upon  a  promontory  of  England,  when  I  faw  ten 
44  thoufand  of  my  foes  rolling  in  the  duft.  A  dew  of  blood  di- 
44  Rilled  from  our  fwords  :  the  arrows,  that  flew  in  fearch  of  the 
44  helmets,  hifled  through  the  air.  The  pleafure  of  that  day  was 
44  like  the  clafping  a  fair  virgin  in  my  arms.”  Again,  44  A  young 
44  man  fliould  march  early  to  the  conflid  of  arms  ;  in  which  con- 
44  fiRs  the  glory  of  the  warrior.  He  who  afpires  to  the  love  of  a 
44  miRrefs,  ought  to  be  dauntlefs  in  the  clafli  of  fwords.”  Thefe 
Hyperboreans,  it  would  appear,  had  early  learned  to  combine  the 
ideas  of  love  and  of  military  prowefs  ;  which  is  Rill  more  confpi- 
cuous  in  an  ode  of  Harald  the  Valiant,  of  a  later  date.  That 
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prince,  who  made  a  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
traverfed  all  the  feas  of  the  north,  and  made  piratical  incurfions 
even  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  ode  he  com¬ 
plains,  that  the  glory  he  had  acquired  made  no  impreflion  on  E- 
liflir,  daughter  to  Jariflas,  King  of  Ruflia.  44  I  have  made  the 
44  tour  of  Sicily.  My  brown  veffel,  full  of  mariners,  made  a  fwift 
“  progrefs.  My  courfe  I  thought  would  never  flacken  —  and 
44  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.  The  troops  of  Drontheim, 
44  which  I  attacked  in  my  youth,  exceeded  ours  in  number.  Ter- 
44  rible  was  the  conflict :  I  left  their  young  king  dead  on  the  field 
44  — and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.  Eight  exercifes  I  can 
44  perform  :  I  fight  valiantly  :  firm  is  my  feat  on  horfeback  :  in- 
44  ured  I  am  to  fwimming  :  fwift  is  my  motion  on  Rates  :  I  dart 
44  the  lance  :  I  am  fkilful  at  the  oar  —  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden 
44  fcorns  me.  Can  fhe  deny,  this  young  and  lovely  maiden,  that 
44  near  a  city  in  the  fouth  I  joined  battle,  and  left  behind  me  lafl- 
44  ing  monuments  of  my  exploits  ?  —  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden 
44  fcorns  me.  My  birth  was  in  the  high  country  of  Norway,  fa- 
“  mous  for  archers:  but  fhips  were  my  delight ;  and,  far  from 
“  the  habitations  of  men,  I  have  traverfed  the  feas  from  north  to 
44  fouth  —  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.”  In  the  very  an¬ 
cient  poem  of  Havamaal,  mentioned  above,  there  are  many  ex- 
preffions  of  love  to  the  fair  fex.  “  He  who  would  gain  the  lo  ve 
4  4  of  a  maiden,  muft  addrefs  her  with  fmooth  fpeeches,  and  fhowy 
44  gifts.  It  requires  good  fenfe  to  be  a  fkilful  lover.”  Again, 
If  I  afpire  to  the  love  of  the  chafleft  virgin,  I  can  bend  her 
44  mind,  and  make  her  yield  to  my  defires.”  The  ancient  Scan¬ 
dinavian  chronicles  prefent  often  to  our  view  young  warriors  en¬ 
deavouring  to  acquire  the  favour  of  their  miflreffes,  by  boafling  of 
their  accomplilhments,  fitch  as  their  dexterity  in  fwimming  and 
fcating,  their  talent  in  poetry,  their  fkill  in  chefs,  and  their 
knowing  all  the  liars  by  name.  Mallet,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
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hidory  of  Denmark,  mentions  many  ancient  Scandinavian  novels 
that  turn  upon  love  and  heroifm.  Thefe  may  be  judly  held  as 
authentic  evidence  of  the  manners  of  the  people  :  it  is  common  to 
invent  fafts  ;  but  it  is  not  common  to  attempt  the  inventing  man¬ 
ners. 

It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  regard  paid  to  women  in 
Scandinavia,  that  in.  Edda,  the  Scandinavian  Bible,  female  deities 
make  as  great  a  figure  as  male  deities. 

Agreeable  to  the  manners  defcribed,  we  find  it  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  that  beauty  ought  to  be 
the  reward  of  courage  and  military  {kill.  A  warrior  was  thought 
inti  tied  to  demand  in  marriage  any  young  woman,  even  of  the 
higheft  rank,  if  he  overcame  his  rivals  in  fingle  combat :  nor  was 
it  thought  any  hardfhip  on  the  young  lady  to  be  yielded  to  the 
vidlor.  The  ladies  were  not  always  of  that  opinion;  for  the  flout¬ 
ed  fighter  is  not  always  the  handfomed  fellow,  nor  the  mod  en¬ 
gaging.  And  in  the  hidories  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
many  indances  are  related,  of  men  generoudy  interpofing  to  re- 
fcue  young  beauties  from  brutes,  deditute  of  every  accomplifh- 
ment  but  drength  and  boldnefs.  Such  dories  have  a  fabulous 
air  ;  and  many  of  them  probably  are  mere  fables.  Some  of  them 
however  have  a  drong  appearance  of  truth  :  men  are  introduced 
who  make  a  figure  in.  the  real  hidory  of  the  country  ;  and  many 
circumdances  are  related  that  make  links  in  the  chain  of  that  hi¬ 
dory.  Take  the  following  fpecimen.  The  ambaffadors  of  Frotho, 
King  of  Denmark,  commiflionecl  to  demand  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  a  King  of  the  Hunns,  were  feaded  for  three  days,  as 
the  cudom  was  in  ancient  times  ;  and  being  admitted  to  the  young, 
Priiicefs,  die  rejedled  the  offer ;  “  Becaufe,”  fays  die,  “  your; 
“  King  has  acquired  no  reputation  in  war,  but  paffes-  his  time  ef~ 
u  feminately  at  home.”  In  Biorner’s  collection  of  ancient  hido- 
rical  monuments,  mentioned- above,  there  is  the  following,  hidory.. 
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Charles  King  of  Sweden  kept  on  foot  an  army  of  chofen  men. 
His  Queen  had  born  him  a  daughter  named  Inguegerda ,  whofe 
lively  and  graceful  accomplifhments  were  admired  ftill  more  than 
her  birth  and  fortune.  The  breaft  of  the  King  overflow’d  with 
felicity.  Grymer,  a  youth  of  noble  birth,  knew  to  dye  his  fword 
in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  to  run  over  craggy  mountains,  to 
wreftle,  to  play  at  chefs,  and  to  trace  the  motions  of  the  liars. 
He  fludied  to  fliow  his  fkill  in  the  apartment  of  the  damfels,  be¬ 
fore  the  lovely  Inguegerda.  At  length  he  ventured  to  open  his 
mind.  “  Wilt  thou,  O  fair  Princefs  !  accept  of  me  for  a  huf- 
“  band,  if  I  obtain  the  King’s  confent  ?”  “  Go,”  fays  {he,  “  and 
‘ i  fupplicate  my  father.”  The  courtly  youth,  refpedlfully  addreff- 
ing  the  King,  faid,  “  O  King  !  give  me  in  marriage  thy  beau- 
“  tiful  daughter.”  He  anfwered  flernly,  “  Thou  haft  learned  to 
ii  handle  thy  arms  :  thou  haft  acquired  fome  honourable  diftinc- 
4t  tions  :  but  haft  thou  ever  gained  a  vidlory,  or  given  a  banquet 
“  to  favage  beafts  that  rejoice  in  blood  ?”  “  Where  fhall  I  go,  O 

“  King  !  that  I  may  dye  my  fword  in  crimfon,  and  render  myfelf 
“  worthy  of  being  thy  fon-in-law  ?”  “  Hialmar,  fon  of  Harec,” 
“  faid  the  King,  “  who  governs  Biarmland,  has  become  terrible  by 
“  a  keen  fword  :  the  firmed:  fhields  he  hews  in  pieces,  and  loads 
“  his  followers  with  booty.  Go,  and  prove  thy  valour,  by  attack- 
“  ing  that  hero  :  caufe  him  to  bite  the  duft,  and  Inguegerda 
“  {hall  be  thy  reward.”  Grymer,  returning  to  his  fair  miftrefs, 
faluted  her  with  ardent  looks  of  love.  “  What  anfwer  haft  thou 
received  from  the  King  ?”  “  To  obtain  thee  I  muft  deprive  the 

“  fierce  Hialmar  of  life.”  Inguegerda  exclaimed  with  grief, 
“  Alas  !  my  father  hath  devoted  thee  to  death.”  Grymer  feledted 
a  troop  of  brave  warriors,  eager  to  follow  him.  They  launch  their 
vefleis  into  the  wide  ocean  :  they  unfurl  the  fails,  which  catch  the 
fpringing  gale  :  the  Ihrowds  rattle  :  the  waves  foam,  and  dafh  a- 
gainft  the  prows  :  they  fleer  their  numerous  vefleis  to  the  fhore 
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of  Gothland  ;  bent  to  glut  the  hungry  raven,  and  to  gorge  the 
wolf  with  prey.  T  hus  landed  Grymer  on  Gothland  ;  and  thus 
did  a  beauteous  maiden  occadon  the  death  of  many  heroes.  Hi- 
almar  demanded  who  the  drangers  were.  Grymer  told  his  name  ; 
adding,  that  he  had  fpent  the  dimmer  in  quell  of  him.  “  May 
“  your  arrival,  reply’d  Hialmar,  be  fortunate  ;  and  may  health 
“  and  honour  attend  you.  You  fhall  partake  of  my  gold,  with 
“  the  unmixed  juice  of  the  grape.  Thy  offers,  faid  Grymer,  I 
“  dare  not  accept.  Prepare  for  battle  ;  and  let  us  haften  to  give 
“  a  banquet  to  beads  of  prey.  Hialmar  laid  hold  of  his  white 
“  cuirafs,  his  fword,  and  his  buckler.  Grymer,  with  a  violent 
“  blow  of  his  labre,  transfixes  Hialmar’ s  fhield,  and  cuts  off 
“  his  left  hand.  Hialmar  enraged,  brandifhes  his  fword,  and 
“  driking  off  Grymer’ s  helmet  and  cuirafs,  pierces  his  bread  and 
“  fides  :  an  effufion  of  blood  following  the  wounds.  Grymer  rai- 
“  dng  his  fabre  with  both  hands,  lays  Hialmar  prodrate  on  the 
“  ground  ;  and  he  himfelf  finks  down  upon  the  dead  body  of 
“  his  adverfary.  He  was  put  on  fhipboard,  and  feemed  to  be  at 
“  the  lad  period  of  life  when  he  landed.  The  didreffed  Princefs' 
“  undertook  his  cure  ;  and  redored  him  to  health.  They  were 
“  married  with  great  folemnity  ;  and  the  beauteous  bride  of  Gry- 
“  mer  filled  the  heart  of  her  hero  with  unfading  joy.” 

According  to  the  rude  manners  of  thofe  times,  a  lover  did  not 
always  wait  for  the  confent  of  his  midrefs.  Joannes  Magnus, 
Archbidiop  of  Upfal,  obferves,  in  his  hidory  of  the  Goths,  that  ra- 
vifhing  of  women  was  of  old  no  lefs  frequent  among  the  .Scandina¬ 
vians  than  among  the  Greeks.  He  relates,  that  Gram,  fon  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  carried  off  the  King  of  Sweden's  daughter,, 
whofe  beauty  was  celebrated  in  verfes  exiding  even  in  his  time. 
Another  indance  he  gives,  of  Nicolaus  King  of  Denmark  (<?), 

(a)  Book  18. 
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who  courted  Uluilda,  a  noble  and  beautiful  Norvegian  lady,  and 
obtained  her  confent.  Nothing  remained  but  the  celebration  of  the 

nuptials,  when  fire  was  carried  off  by  Suercher,  King  of  Sweden. 

• 

We  have  the  authority  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  that  Skiold,  one  of 
the  firft  Kings  of  Denmark,  fought  a  duel  for  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  and  obtained  her  for  a  wife.  That  author  relates  many 
duels  of  the  fame  kind.  It  was  indeed  common  among  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians,  before  they  became  Chriftians,  to  fight  for  a  wife,  and 
to  carry  off  the  defired  objecft  by  force  of  arms.  No  caufe  of  war 
between  neighbouring  kings  was  more  frequent.  Fridlevus  King 
of  Denmark  fent  a  folemn  embaffy  to  Hafmundus  King  of  Nor¬ 
way,  to  demand  in  marriage  his  daughter.  Hafmundus  had  a 
rooted  averfion  to  the  Danes,  who  had  done  much  mifchief  in  his 
country.  “  Go,”  fays  he  to  the  ambaffadors,  “  and  demand  a 
“  wife  where  you  are  lefs  hated  than  in  Norway.”  The  young 
lady,  who  had  no  averfion  to  the  match,  intreated  leave  to  fpeak. 
“  You  feem,”  faid  fhe,  “  not  to  confult  the  good  of  your  king- 
“  dom  in  rejecting  fo  potent  a  fon-in-law,  who  can  carry  by 
“  force  what  he  is  now  applying  for  by  intreaties.”  The  father 
however  continuing  obftinate,  difmiffed  the  ambaffadors.  Frid¬ 
levus  fent  other  ambaffadors,  redoubling  his  intreaties  for  a  fa¬ 
vourable  anfvver.  Hafmundus  faid,  that  one  refufal  might  be 
thought  fufficient ;  and  in  a  fit  of  paflion  put  the  ambaffadors  to 
death.  Fridlevus  invaded  Norway  with  a  potent  army  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  a  defperate  battle,  carried  off  the  lady  in  triumph. 

The  figure  that  women  made  in  the  north  of  Europe  by  their 
courage,  their  beauty,  and  their  chaflity,  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  mutual  efteem  and  love  between  the  fexes :  nor  could  that 
love  fail  to  be  purified  into  the  moft  tender  affedlion,  when  their 
rough  manners  were  fmoothed  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety.  If  love 
between  the  fexes  prevail  in  Lapland  as  much  as  any  where, 
which  is  vouched  by  Scheffer  in  his  hiftory  of  that  country,  it 
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mud  be  for  a  reafon  very  different  from  that  now  mentioned.  The 
males  in  Lapland,  who  are  great  cowards,  have  no  reafon  to  de- 
fpife  the  females  for  their  timidity ;  and  in  every  country  where 
the  women  equal  the  men,  mutual  edeem  and  afledlion  naturally 
take  place.  Two  Lapland  odes  communicated  to  us  by  the  author 
mentioned,  leave  no  doubt  of  this  find,  being  full  of  the  tendered 
fentiments  that  love  can  infpire.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranfla- 
tion. 


FIRST  ODE. 
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Kulnafatz  my  rain-deer, 

We  have  a  long  journey  to  go ; 
The  moors  are  vad. 

And  we  mull  hade ; 

Our  drength,  I  fear, 

Will  fail  if  we  are  flow ; 

And  fo 

Our  fongs  will  do. 

II. 

Kaige,  the  watery  moor. 

Is  pleafant  unto  me, 

Though  long  it  be ; 

Since  it  doth  to  my  midrefs  lead, 
Whom  I  adore : 

The  Kilwa  moor 
I  ne’er  again  will  tread. 

III. 

Thoughts  fill’d  my  mind 
Whild  I  thro’  Kaige  pad 
Swift  as  the  wind, 
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And  my  delire, 

Wing’d  with  impatient  fire, 

My  rain-deer,  let  us  hafte. 

IV. 

So  lhall  we  quickly  end  our  pleafing  pain: 
Behold  my  miltrefs  there, 

With  decent  motion  walking  o’er  the  plain. 
Kulnafatz  my  rain-deer, 

Look  yonder,  where 
She  walhes  in  the  lake : 

See  while  Ihe  fwims, 

The  waters  from  her  purer  limbs 
New  clearnefs  take. 

S  ECOND  ODE. 

L 

With  brightell  beams  let  the  fun  fliine 
On  Orra  moor : 

Could  I  be  fure 

That  from  the  top  o’  th’  lofty  pine 
I  Orra  moor  might  fee, 

I  to  its  higheft  bow  wrould  climb, 

And  with  induftrious  labour  try 

Thence  to  defcry 

My  miltrefs,  if  that  there  Ihe  be. 

II. 

Could  I  but  know,  amid  what  flowers, 

Or  in  what  lhade  Ihe  flays, 

The  gaudy  bowers, 

With  all  their  verdant  pride, 

Their  blofloms  and  their  fprays, 
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Which  make  my  miftrefs  difappear, 

And  her  in  envious  darknefs  hide, 

I  from  the  roots  and  bed  of  earth  would  tear. 

III. 

Upon  the  raft  of  clouds  I’d  ride, 

Which  unto  Orra  fly  : 

O’  th’  ravens  I  would  borrow  wings, 

And  all  the  feather’d  inmates  of  the  fky  : 

But  wings,  alas,  are  me  deny’d, 

The  ftork  and  fwan  their  pinions  will  not  lend, 

There’s  none  who  unto  Orra  brings, 

Or  will  by  that  kind  condutft  me  befriend. 

IV. 

Enough,  enough  !  thou  haft  delay’d 
So  many  fummer’s  days, 

The  beft  of  days  that  crown  the  year, 

Which  light  upon  the  eye-lids  dart, 

And  melting  joy  upon  the  heart : 

But  flnce  that  thou  fo  long  haft  ftay’d, 

They  in  unwelcome  darknefs  difappear. 

Yet  vainly  doft  thou  me  forfake  ; 

I  will  purfue  and  overtake. 

V. 

What  ftronger  is  than  bolts  of  fteel  ? 

What  can  more  furely  bind  ? 

Love  is  ftronger  far  than  it ; 

Upon  the  head  in  triumph  flie  doth  fit ; 

Fetters  the  mind, 

And  doth  control 
The  thought  and  foul. 
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VI. 

A  youth’s  dedre  is  the  dedre  of  wind  ; 

All  his  effays 
Are  long  delays  : 

No  ilfue  can  they  find. 

Away  fond  counfellors,  away. 

No  more  advice  obtrude  : 

I’ll  rather  prove 
The  guidance  of  blind  love  ; 

To  follow  you  is  certainly  to  dray  : 

One  fingle  counfel,  tho’  unwife,  is  good. 

In  the  Scandinavian  manners  here  defcribed  is  difcovered  a  dri- 
king  refemblance  to  thofe  defcribed  by  Odian.  And  as  fuch  were 
the  manners  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the  fird  dage  of  fociety,  it 
no  longer  remains  a  wonder,  that  the  manners  of  Caledonia  fhould 
be  equally  pure  in  the  fame  early  period.  And  now  every  argu¬ 
ment  above  urged  in  favour  of  Odian  as  a  genuine  hidorian  has 
its  full  weight,  without  the  lead  counterpoife.  It  is  true,  that  Ca¬ 
ledonian  manners  appear  from  Odian  to  have  been  dill  more  po- 
lidied  and  refined  than  thofe  of  Scandinavia ;  but  that  difference 
may  have  proceeded  from  many  caufes,  which  time  has  buried  in. 
oblivion. 

I  make  no  apology  for  infiding  fo  largely  on  Scandinavian  man¬ 
ners  ;  for  they  tend  remarkably  to  fupport  the  credit  of  Odian, 
and  confequently  to  afcertain  a  facl  extremely  intereding,  that  our 
forefathers  were  by  no  means  fuch  barbarians  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  held  to  be.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  of  Celtic 
extra 6lion ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  manners  of 
Caledonia  were  the  manners  of  every  part  of  the  id  and,  before  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  endaved  by  the  Romans.  The  only 

circumdance  peculiar  to  the  Caledonians,  is  their  mountainous  d- 
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tuation :  being  lefs  expofed  to  the  oppreffion  of  foreigners,  and 
farther  removed  from  commerce,  they  did  longer  than  their 
fouthern  neighbours  preferve  their  manners  pure  and  untainted. 

I  have  all  along  confidered  the  poems  of  Offian  merely  in  a  hi- 
ftorical  view.  In  the  view  of  criticifm  they  have  been  examined 
by  a  writer  of  diftinguifhed  tafte  (rt) ;  and  however  bold  to  enter 
a  field  where  he  hath  reaped  laurels,  I  imagine  that  there  (till  re¬ 
main  fome  trifles  for  me  to  glean.  Two  of  thefe  poems,  Fingal 
and  Temora,  are  regular  epic  poems ;  and  perhaps  the  fmgle  in- 
ftances  of  epic  poetry  moulded  into  the  form  of  an  opera.  We 
have  in  thefe  two  poems  both  the  Recitativo  and  Aria  of  an  Italian 
opera ;  drop’d  indeed  in  the  tranflation,  from  difficulty  of  imita¬ 
tion.  Offian’s  poems  were  all  of  them  compofed  with  a  view  to 
mufic ;  tho’  in  the  long  poems  mentioned  it  is  probable,  that  the 
airs  only  were  accompanied  with  the  harp,  the  recitative  being  left 
to  the  voice.  The  poems  of  Offian  are  fingular  in  another  refpedt, 
being  probably  the  only  work  now  remaining  that  was  compofed 
in  the  hunter -ftate.  Some  fongs  of  that  early  period  may  poffibly 
be  remaining,  but  nothing  like  a  regular  work.  One  may  advance 
a  flep  farther,  and  pronounce,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
that  Fingal  and  Temora  are  the  only  epic  poems  that  ever  were 
compofed  in  that  Hate.  Flow  great  mufl  have  been  the  talents  of 
the  author,  befet  with  every  obftruflion  to  genius,  the  manners 
of  his  country  alone  excepted  ;  a  cold  unhofpitable  climate,  with 
fuch  deformity  on  the  face  of  the  country  as  fcarce  to  afford  a 
pleafing  object ;  and  he  himfelf  abfolutely  illiterate  !  One,  advan¬ 
cing  flill  farther,  may  venture  boldly  to  affirm,  that  fuch  a  poem 
as  Fingal  or  Temora  never  was  compofed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  under  fuch  difadvantageous  circumftances. 

(a)  Doftor  Blair,  profellbr  of  Rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh. 
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Tho’  permanent  manners  enter  not  regularly  into  the  prefent 
Iketch,  I  am  however  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the 
influence  of  foil  upon  the  difpofltion  of  man,  in  order  to  fliow  the 
wifdom  of  Providence,  which  fits  the  ground  we  tread  on,  not 
only  for  fupplying  our  wants,  but  for  improving  our  manners. 
The  ftupidity  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  mentioned  a- 
bove,  is  occafloned  by  the  barrennefs  of  their  foil,  yielding  no¬ 
thing  that  can  be  food  for  man  or  beaft.  Day  and  night  they 
watch  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  in  order  to  dig  fmall  fiih  out  of  the 
fand;  and  deep  in  the  intervals,  without  an  hour  to  fpare  for  any 
other  occupation.  People  in  that  condition  mu  ft  for  ever  remain 
ignorant  and  brutifh.  Were  all  the  earth  barren  like  New  Hol- 
land,  all  men  would  be  ignorant  and  brutifh,  like  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Idolland.  On  the  other  hand,  were  every  portion  of  this 
earth  naturally  fo  fertile  as  fpontaneoufly  to  feed  all  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  which  is  the  golden  age  figured  by  poets,  what  would  fol¬ 
low  ?  Upon  the  former  fuppofition,  man  would  be  a  meagre, 
patient,  and  timid  animal  :  upon  the  latter  fuppofition,  he 
would  be  pampered,  lazy,  and  effeminate.  In  both  cafes,  he 
would  be  ftupidly  ignorant,  and  incapable  of  any  manly  exertion, 
whether  of  mind  or  body.  But  the  foil  of  our  earth  is  more  wife¬ 
ly  accommodated  to  man,  its  chief  inhabitant.  Taking  it  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  neither  fo  fertile  as  to  fuperfede  labour,  nor  fo  barren 
as  to  require  our  whole  labour.  The  laborious  occupation  of  hunt¬ 
ing  for  food,  produced  originally  fome  degree  of  induftry :  and 
tho’  all  the  induftry  of  man  was  at  ftrft  neceflary  for  procuring 
food,  cloathing,  and  habitation ;  yet  the  foil,  by  fkill  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  came  to  produce  plenty  with  lefs  labour,  which  to  fome  af¬ 
forded  fpare  time  for  thinking  of  conveniencies.  A  habit  of  induftry 
thus  acquired,  excited  many  to  beftow  their  leifure-hours  upon  the 
arts,  proceeding  from  ufeful  arts  to  fine  arts,  and  from  thefe  to 
thefciences.  Wealth,  accumulated  by  induftry,  has  a  wonderful 
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influence  upon  manners :  feuds  and  war,  the  offspring  of  wealth, 
call  forth  into  aclion  friendship,  courage,  heroifm,  and  every  focial 
virtue,  as  well  as  many  felfifh  vices.  How  like  brutes  do  we  pafs 
our  time,  without  once  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  Providence 
operating  even  under  our  feet  ! 

Diverfity  of  manners,  at  the  fame  time,  enters  into  the  plan  of 
Providence,  as  well  as  diverfity  of  talents,  of  feelings,  and  of  o- 
pinions.  Our  Maker  hath  given  us  a  tafle  for  variety ;  and  he 
hath  provided  objects  in  plenty  for  its  gratification.  Some  foils, 
naturally  fertile,  require  little  labour:  fome  foils,  naturally  bar¬ 
ren,  require  the  extremity  of  labour.  But  the  advantages  of  fixch 
a  foil  are  more  than  fufficient  to  counterbalance  its  barrennefs : 
the  inhabitants  are  fober,  induftrious,  vigorous ;  and  confequent- 
ly  courageous,  fo  far  as  courage  depends  on  bodily  flrength 
The  difadvantages  of  a  fertile  foil,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  than 
fufficient  to  counterbalance  its  advantages :  the  inhabitants  are 
rendered  indolent,  weak,  and  cowardly.  Hindoftan  may  feem  to 
be  an  exception ;  for  tho’  it  be  extremely  fertile,  the  people  how¬ 
ever  are  induftrious,  and  export  manufactures  in  great  abundance 
at  a  very  low  price.  But  Hindoftan  properly  is  not  an  exception. 
The  Hindows,  who  are  prohibited  by  their  religion  to  kill  any 
living  creature,  muft  abandon  to  animals  for  food  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  land  ;  which  obliges  them  to  cultivate  what  remains  with 
double  induftry,  in  order  to  procure  food  for  themfelves.  The 
populoulnefs  of  their  country  contributes  alfo  to  make  them  in- 

*  That  a  barren  country  is  a  great  fpur  to  induftry,  appears  from  Venice  and 
Genoa  in  Italy,  Nuremberg  in  Germany,  and  Limoges  in  France.  The  fterility 
of  Holland  required  all  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants  for  procuring  the  neceftaries 
of  life  j  and  by  that  means  chiefly  they  become  remarkably  induftrious.  Cambden' 
afcribes  the  fuccefs  of  the  town  of  Halifax  in  the  cloth- manufacture,  to  its  barren 
foih 
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duftrious.  Arragon  was  once  the  moft  limited  monarchy  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  England  not  excepted :  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  was  the 
caufe,  which  rendered  the  people  hardy  and  courageous.  In  a 
preamble  to  one  of  their  laws,  the  dates  declare,  that  were  they 
not  more  free  than  other  nations,  the  barrennefs  of  their  country 
would  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  Oppofed  to  Arragon  Hands  E- 
gypt,  the  fertility  of  which  renders  the  inhabitants  foft  and  effe¬ 
minate,  and  confequently.  an  eafy  prey  to  every  invader  A  The 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  province  of  Quito  in  Peru,  and  the  low  price  of 
every  neceflary,  occafioned  by  its  difiance  from  the  fea,  have  plun¬ 
ged  the  inhabitants  into  fupine  indolence,  and  exceffive  luxury. 
The  people  of  the  town  of  Quito  in  particular  have  abandoned 
themfelves  to  every  fort  of  debauchery.  The  time  they  have  to 
fpare  from  wine  and  women,  is  employed  in  exceffive  gaming. 
In  other  refpetds  alfo  the  manners  of  a  people  are  influenced  by  the 
country  they  inhabit.  A  great  part  of  Calabria,  formerly  popu¬ 
lous  and  fertile,  is  at  prefent  covered  with  trees  and  ffirubs,  like 
the  wilds  of  America ;  and  the  ferocity  of  its  inhabitants  corre- 
fpond  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  fields.  The  fame  is  vifible  in  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily :  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
are  equally  rugged. 

*  Fear  imprefled  by  ftrange  and  unforefeen  accidents,  is  the  mod:  potent  caufe 
of  fuperftition.  What  then  made  the  ancient  Egyptians  fo  fuperftitious  ?  No  o- 
ther  country  is  lefs  liable,  to  ftrange  and  unforefeen  accidents  :  no  thunder,  fcarce 
any  rain,  perfect  regularity  in  the  feafons,  and  in  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  river. 
So  little  notion  had  the  Egyptians  of  variable  weather  as  to  be  furprifed  that  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  Greece  did  not  overflow  like  the  Nile.  They  could  not  comprehend  how 
their  fields  were  watered  :  rain,  they  laid,  was  very  irregular  ;  and  what  if  Jupi¬ 
ter  fhould  take  a  conceit  to  fend  them  no  rain  i  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the 
inadtion  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  inundation  of  the  river,  enervated  both  mind 
and  body,  and  rendered  them  timid  and  pufiUanimous.  Superftltion  was  the  off- 
fpring  of  this  character,  as  it  is  of  ftrange  and  unforefeen  accidents  in  other  coun¬ 
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SKETCH  VIII. 

Progrefs  and  Effedls  of  Luxury, 

*  >  v- 

THE  wifdom  of  Providence  is  in  no  inftance  more  confpicuous 
than  in  adjufting  the  conftitution  of  man  to  his  external 
circumflances.  Food  is  extremely  precarious  in  the  hunter- date  ; 
fometimes  fuperabounding  with  little  fatigue,  fometimes  failing 
after  great  fatigue.  A  favage,  like  other  animals  of  prey,  has  a 
ftomach  adjufled  to  that  variety  :  he  can  bear  a  long  fad  ;  and 
.  gorges  voracioufly  when  he  has  plenty,  without  being  the  worfe 
for  it.  Whence  it  is,  that  barbarians,  who  have  fcarce  any  fenfe 
of  decency,  are  great  and  grofs  feeders  *.  They  are  equally  ad- 
didled  to  drunkennefs  ;  and  peculiarly  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors. 
Drinking  was  a  fadiionable  vice  in  Greece,  when  Menander,  Phi¬ 
lemon,  and  Diphilus,  wrote,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  tranflations  or 
imitations  of  thofe  writers  by  Plautus  and  Terence.  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus  reports,  that  in  his  time  the  Gauls,  like  other  barbarians,  were 
much  addicted  to  drinking.  The  ancient  Scandinavians,  who,  like  o- 
ther  favages,  were  intemperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  {wallowed 

*  In  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  book  9.  Agamemnon  calls  a  council  at  night  in  his 
tent.  Before  entering  on  bufinefs,  they  go  to  fupper,  ( line  122.).  An  embafly  to 
Achilles  is  refolved  on.  The  ambaffidors  again  fup  with  Achilles  on  pork- 
grifkins,  (line  271.).  Achilles  rejects  Agamemnon’s  offer  ;  and  the  fame  night  U- 
lyffes  and  Diomed  fet  out  on  their  expedition  to  the  Trojan  camp  :  returning  be¬ 
fore  day,  they  had  a  third  fupper. 
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large  cups  to  their  gods,  and  to  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  had 
fallen  bravely  in  battle.  We  learn  from  the  25th  fable  of  the 
Edda,  which  was  their  facred  book,  that  to  hold  much  liquor  was 
reputed  a  heroic  virtue.  Contarini  the  Venetian  ambaffador, 
who  wrote  ann.  1473,  fays,  that  the  Ruffians  were  abandoned  to 
drunkennefs  ;  and  that  the  whole  race  would  have  been  extirpa¬ 
ted,  had  not  ftrong  liquors  been  clifcharged  by  the  fovereign.  The 
Kamfkatkans  love  fat ;  and  a  man  entertains  his  guefts  by  cram¬ 
ming  into  their  mouths  fat  Dices  of  a  feal,  or  a  whale,  cutting  off 
with  his  knife  what  hangs  out. 

A  habit  of  filling  long,  acquired  as  above  in  the  hunter-flate, 
made  meals  in  the  ffiepherd-ftate  lefs  frequent  than  at  prefent, 
tho’  food  was  at  hand.  Anciently  people  fed  but  once  a-day, 
a  falhion  that  continued  even  after  luxury  was  indulged  in  other 
refpedls.  In  the  war  of  Xerxes  againft  Greece,  it  was  pleafantly 
faid  of  the  Abderites,  who  were  burdened  with  providing  for  the 
King’s  table,  that  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods  for  not  inclining 
Xerxes  to  eat  twice  a-day.  Plato  held  the  Sicilians  to  be  glut¬ 
tons  for  having  two  meals  a-day.  Arrian  [a)  obferves,  that  the 
Tyrrhenians  had.  a  bad  habit  of  two  meals  a-day.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  the  people  of  England  fed  but  twice  a-day.  He<flor 
Boyes,  in  his  hiflory  of  Scotland,  exclaiming  againfl  the  growing 
luxury  of  his  cotemporaries,  fays,  that  fome  perfons  were  fo  glut¬ 
tonous  as  to  have  three  meals  a-day. 

Luxury  undoubtedly,  and  love  of  fociety,  tended  to  increafe  the 
number  of  meals  beyond  what  nature  requires.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  caufe  that  abridged  the  number  for  fome  time, 
which  is,  the  introdudlion  of  machines.  Bodily  ftrength  is  effen- 
tial  to  a  favage,  being  his  only  tool ;  and  with  it  he  performs 
wonders.  Machines  have  rendered  bodily  ftrength  of  little 


(a)  Lib.  4.  cap.  16. 
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importance  ;  and  as  men  labour  lefs  than  originally,  they  eat  lefs 
in  proportion  *.  Liften  to  Hollinfhed  the  Englifh  historian  upon 
that  article  :  “  Heretofore  there  hath  been  much  more  time  fpent 
“  in  eating  and  drinking  than  commonly  is  in  thefe  days  ;  for 
“  whereas  of  old  we  had  breakfafls  in  the  forenoon,  beverages 
“  or  nuntions  after  dinner,  and  thereto  rear  {uppers  when  it  was 
“  time  to  go  to  reft  ;  now  thefe  odd  repafts,  thanked  be  God,  are 
“  very  well  left,  and  each  one  contenteth  himfelf  with  dinner  and 
“  fupper  only.”  Thus  before  cookery  and  luxury  crept  in,  a 
moderate  ftomach,  occasioned  by  the  abridging  bodily  labour, 
made  eating  lefs  frequent  than  formerly.  But  the  motion  did  not 
long  continue  retrograde  :  good  cookery,  and  the  pleafure  of  eat¬ 
ing  in  company,  turned  the  tide  ;  and  people  now  eat  lefs  at  a 
time,  but  more  frequently. 

Feafts  in  former  times  were  carried  beyond  all  bounds.  William 
of  Malmfbury,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  fays,  “  That 
“  the  Englifh  were  univerfally  addicted  to  drunkennefs,  conti- 
“  nuing  over  their  cups  day  and  night,  keeping  open  houfe,  and 
“  fpending  the  income  of  their  eftates  in  riotous  feafts,  where  eat- 
“  ing  and  drinking  were  carried  to  excefs,  without  any  elegance.” 
People  who  live  in  a  comer,  imagine  that  every  thing  is  peculiar 
to  themfelves  :  what  MalmSbury  fays  of  the  Englilli,  is  common 
to  all  nations,  in  advancing  from  the  felfiShnefs  of  favages  to  a  re- 
liSh  for  fociety,  but  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  bridle  their  ap¬ 
petites.  Leland  [a)  mentions  a  feaft  given  by  the  ArchbiShop  of 
York,  at  his  installation,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  fpecimen  :  300  quarters  of  wheat,  300  tons  of  ale, 
100  tons  of  wine,  1000  Sheep,  104  oxen,  304  calves,  304  fwine, 

*  Before  fire-arms  were  known,  people  gloried  in  addrefs  and  bodily  firength, 
and  commonly  fought  hand  to  hand.  But  violent  exercifes  becoming  lefs  and  lefs 
neceflary,  went  infenlibly  out  of  fafhion. 


( a )  Colle&unea. 
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2000  geefe,  1000  capons,  '2000  pigs,  400  fwans,  104  peacocks, 
1500  hot  venifon  pafties,  4000  cold,  5000  cuftards  hot  and  cold. 
Such  entertainments  are  a  piddure  of  manners.  At  that  early  pe¬ 
riod,  there  was  not  difcovered  in  fociety  any  pleafure  but  that  of 
crouding  together  in  hunting  and  feafcing.  The  delicate  pleafures 
of  converfation,  in  communicating  opinions,  fentiments,  and  de¬ 
fires,  were  to  them  utterly  unknown.  There  appeared  however, 
even  at  that  early  period,  a  faint  dawn  of  the  fine  arts.  In  fuch 
feaffs  as  are  mentioned  above,  a  curious  defert  was  fometimes  ex¬ 
hibited,  termed  jutteitic ,  viz.  palle  moulded  into  the  fhape  of  a- 
nimals.  On  a  faint’s  day,  angels,  prophets,  and  patriarchs,  were 
fet  upon  the  table  in  plenty.  A  feaft  given  by  Trivultius  to 
Lewis  XII.  of  France,  in  the  city  of  Milan,  makes  a  figure  in  I- 
talian  hiftory.  No  fewer  than  1200  ladies  were  invited  ;  and  the 
Cardinals  of  Narbon  and  St  Severin,  with  many  other  prelates, 
wrere  among  the  dancers.  After  dancing  followed  the  feaft,  to 
regulate  which  there  were  no  fewer  employ’d  than  160  mafter- 
houfeholds.  Twelve  hundred  officers,  in  an  uniform  of  velvet,  or 
fatin,  carried  the  vidluals,  and  ferved  at  the  fide-board.  Every 
table,  without  diftinclion,  was  ferved  with  filver-plate,  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  the  landlord  ;  and  befide  a  prodigious  number 
of  Italian  lords,  the  whole  court,  and  all  the  houfehold  of  the 
King,  were  feafted.  The  bill  of  fare  of  an  entertainment  given  by 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  to  a  company  of  1500.  perfons,  on  his 
coming  of  age,  is  a  fample  of  ancient  Englifh  hofpitality,  which 
appears  to  have  nothing  in  view  but  crouding  and  cramming 
merely.  The  following  paffage  is  from  Hollinflied  :  “  That  the 
length  and  fumptuoulhefs  of  feafts  formerly  in  ufe,  are  not 
totally  left  off  in  England,  notwithftanding  that  it  proveth  very 
1C  beneficial  to  the  phyficians,  who  rnoft  abound  where  moft  ex- 
cefs  and  mifgovernment  of  our  bodies  do  appear.”  He  adds, 
that  claret,  and  other  French  wines,  were  clefpifed,  and  ftrong 
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wines  only  in  requefl.  The  bed,  he  fays,  were  to  be  found  in 
monafteries  ;  for  “  that  the  merchant  would  have  thought  his  foul 
“  would  go  flraightway  to  the  devil,  if  he  lhould  ferve  monks  with 
“  other  than  the  bed.”  Our  forefathers  relifhed  flrong  wine,  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  their  forefathers  relilhed  brandy.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  fumptuous  entertainments  were  common  at  marriages,  bap- 
tifms,  and  burials.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  flatute  was 
thought  neceffary  to  confine  them  within  moderate  bounds. 

Of  old,  there  was  much  eating,  with  little  variety  fat  prefent, 
there  is  great  variety,  with  more  moderation.  From  a  houfe- 
liold-book  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  appears,  that  his  family,  during  winter,  fed  mofl- 
ly  on  fait  meat,  and  fait  fifh  ;  and  with  that  view  there  was  an 
appointment  of  160  gallons  of  milliard.  On  flefh-days  through 
the  year,  breakfaft  for  my  Lord  and  Lady  was  a  loaf  of  bread, 
two  manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  half  a  chine  of* 
mutton,  or  a  chine  of  beef  boiled.  On  meagre  days,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
two  manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  a  difh  of  butter, 
a  piece  of  fait  fifh,  or  a  difh  of  buttered  eggs.  During  lent,  a 
loaf  of  bread,  two  manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine, 
two  pieces  of  fait  fifh,  fix  bacon’ d  herring,  four  white  herring,  or 
a  difh  of  fproits.  There  was  as  little  variety  in  the  other  meals, 
except  on  feflival-days.  That  way  of  living  was  at  the  time  high 
luxury  :  a  lady’s  waiting-woman  at  prefent  would  never  have 
done  with  grumbling  at  fuch  a  table.  We  learn  from  the  fame 
book,  that  the  Earl  had  but  two  cooks  for  dreffing  victuals  to  more 
than  two  hundred  domeftics.  In  thofe  days,  hen,  chicken,  capon, 
pigeon,  plover,  partridge,  were  reckoned  fuch  delicacies,  as  to 
be  prohibited  except  at  my  Lord’s  table  (a). 

But  luxury  is  always  creeping  on,  and  delicacies  become  more 
familiar.  Hollinfhed  obferves,  that  white  meats,  milk,  butter, 

(«■)  Iioufehold-book  above  mentioned. 
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and  cheefe,  formerly  the  chief  food  of  his  countrymen,  were  in 
his  time  degraded  to  be  the  food  of  the  lower  fort ;  and  that  the 
wealthy  fed  upon  flefh  and  fifh.  By  a  roll  of  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land’s  houfehold-expence,  anno  1378,  we  find,  that  the  art  of 
gelding  cattle  Was  known.  The  roll  is  in  Latin,  and  the  gelt  hogs 
are  termed  porcelli  eunuchi.  Mention  is  alfo  made  of  cnickens, 
which  were  not  common  on  Englifh  tables  at  that  time.  Olive 
oil  is  alfo  mentioned. 

In  this  progrefs,  cooks,  we  may  believe,  came  to  make  a  figure. 
Hollinfhed  obferves,  that  the  nobility,  rejecting  their  own  cookery, 
employ’d  as  cooks  mufical-headed  Frenchmen  and  ftrangers,  as  he 
terms  them.  He  fays,  that  even  merchants,  when  they  gave  a 
fealt,  rejeHed  butcher’s  meat  as  unworthy  of  their  tables  ;  having 
jellies  of  all  colours,  and  in  all  figures,  reprefenting  flowers,  trees, 
beafts,  fifli,  fowl,  and  fruit.  Henry  Wardlaw  Archbifhop  of  St 
Andrew’s,  obferving  the  refinements  in  cookery  introduced  by 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  eighteen  years  a  prifoner  in 
England,  exclaimed  againft  the  abufe  in  a  parliament  held  at  Perth 
1433  :  he  obtained  a  law,  reflraining  fuperfluous  diet ;  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  ufe  of  baked  meat  to  any  under  the  degree  of  gentle¬ 
men,  and  permitting  it  to  gentlemen  on  feftival-days  only  ;  which 
baked  meat,  fays  the  bilhop,  was  never  before  feen  in  Scotland. 
The  peafants  in  Sicily  regale  themfelves  with  ice  during  fum- 
mer.  They  fay,  that  a  fcarcity  of  fnow  tvould  be  more  grievous 
to  them  than  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  or  of  wine.  Such  progrefs  has 
luxury  made,  even  among  the  populace.  People  of  fafhion  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  in  Paris,  who  employ  their  whole  thoughts  on  luxurious 
living,  would  be  furprifed  to  be  told,  that  they  are  ftill  deficient 
in  that  art.  In  order  to  advance  luxury  of  the  table  to  the  acme 
of  perfection,  there  ought  to  be  a  cook  for  every  difli,  as  there  was 
in  ancient  Egypt  a  phyfician  for  every  difeafe. 

Barbarous  nations,  being  great  eaters,  are  fond  of  large  joints 
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of  meat :  and  love  of  lhow  retains  great  joints  in  fafhion,  even  afi- 
ter  meals  become  more  moderate :  a  wild  boar  was  roafted  whole 
for  a  fupper-difh  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ;  and  when  fluffed  with 
poultry  and  wild-fowl,  it  was  a  favourite  difli  at  Rome,  termed 
the  Trojan  boar ,  in  allufion  to  the  Trojan  horfe.  The  hofpitality 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  fometimes  exerted  in  roafting  an  ox 
whole.  Great  joints  are  left  off  gradually,  as  people  become 
more  and  more  delicate  in  eating.  In  France,  great  joints  are  lefs 
in  ufe  than  formerly ;  and  in  England,  the  voluminous  furloin  of 
roafl  beef,  formerly  the  pride  of  the  nation,  is  now  in  polite  fa¬ 
milies  relegated  to  the  fide-board.  In  China,  where  manners  are 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  difhes  are  compofed  entire¬ 
ly  of  minced  meat. 

In  early  times,  people  were  no  lefs  plain  in  their  houfes  than  in 
their  food.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  when  Hol- 
linflied  wrote,  the  people  of  England  were  beginning  to  build  with 
brick  and  flone.  Formerly  houfes  were  made  of  ports  wattled  to¬ 
gether,  and  plaiftered  with  clay  to  keep  out  the  cold :  the  roof  was 
ftraw,  fedge,  or  reed.  It  was  an  obfervation  of  a  Spaniard  in 
Queen  Mary’s  days,  44  Thefe  Englifh  have  their  houfes  of  flicks 
44  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  as  well  as  the  King.”  Hollinfhed  men¬ 
tioning  multitudes  of  chimneys  lately  eredled,  obferves,  upon  the 
authority  of  fome  old  men,  that  in  their  younger  days  there  were 
not  above  two  or  three,  if  fo  many,  in  mort  uplandifh  towns  of 
the  realm,  religious  houfes  and  manor-places  of  their  lords  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  but  that  each  made  his  fire  againfl  a  rere-do ffe  in  the  hall, 
where  he  dined,  and  dreffed  his  meat.  From  Lord  Northumber¬ 
land’s  houfehold-book,  it  would  feem,  that  grates  were  unknown 
at  that  time,  and  that  they  burnt  their  coal  upon  the  hearth  :  a 
certain  fum  is  allotted  for  purchafing  wood  ;  becaufe,  fays  the 
book,  coals  will  not  burn  without  it.  There  is  alfo  a  certain 
fum  allotted  for  purchafing  charcoal,  dial  the  fmoke  of  the  fea- 
\  Vol.  L  U  u  coal 
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coal  might  not  hurt  the  arras.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
houfes  of  private  perfons  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  London,  were  of 
wood.  The  ftreets  of  Paris,  not  being  payed,  were  covered  with 
mud ;  and  yet  for  a  woman  to  travel  thofe  ftreets  in  a  cart,  was 
held  an  article  of  luxury,  and  as  fuch  prohibited  by  Philip  the 
Fair.  Paris  is  enlarged  two  thirds  ftnce  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  tho’ 
at  that  time  it  was  perhaps  not  much  lefs  populous  than  at  prefent. 

They  were  equally  plain  in  their  houfehold-furniture.  While 
money  was  fcarce,  fervants  got  land  inftead  of  wages.  An  old 
tenure  in  England  binds  the  vaflal  to  find  ftraw  for  the  King’s  bed, 
and  hay  for  his  horfe.  From  Lord  Northumberland’s  houfehold- 
book,  mentioned  above,  it  appears,  that  the  linen  allowed  for  a 
whole  year  amounted  to  no  more  than  feventy  ells ;  of  which  there 
were  to  be  eight  table-cloths  (no  napkins)  for  his  Lordfhip’s  table, 
and  two  towels  for  walhing  his  face  and  hands.  Pewter  veil'd 
was  prohibited  to  be  hired,  except  on  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  St  George’s 
day,  and  Whitilmday.  Hollinihed  mentions  his  converfing  with 
old  men  who  remarked  many  alterations  in  England  within  their 
remembrance;  that  their  fathers,  and  they  themfelves  formerly, 
had  nothing  to  ileep  on  but  a  ftraw  pallat,  with  a  log  of  timber 
for  a  pillow ;  a  pillow,  faid  they,  being  thought  meet  only  for  4 
woman  in  childbed  ;  and  that  if  a  man  in  feven  years  after  mar¬ 
riage  could  purchafe  a  flock-bed,  and  a  fack  of  chaff  to  reft  his 
head  upon,  he  thought  himfelf  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the 
town ;  who  peradventure  lay  feldom  on  a  bed  entirely  of  feathers. 
Another  thing  they  remarked,  was  change  of  houfehold-veflel  from 
timber  plates  into  pewter,  and  from  wooden  fpoons  into  tin  or  filver. 

Nor  were  they  lefs  plain  in  their  drefs.  By  an  a£l  of  parliament 
in  Scotland,  anno  1429,  none  were  permitted  to  wear  filk  or  coft- 
ly  furs,  but  knights  and  lords  of  200  merks  yearly  rent.  But  lu-r 
xury  in  drefs  advanced  fo  faft,  that  by  another  act,  anno  1457, 
the  fame  drefs  was  permitted  to  aldermen,  bailies,  and  other  good 
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worthy  men  within  burgh.  And  by  a  third  a<ft,  anno  1471,  it 
was  permitted  to  gentlemen  of  L.  100  yearly  rent.  By  a  fumptua- 
ry  law  in  Scotland,  anno  1621,  cloth  of  gold  and  lilver,  gold  and 
filver  lace,  velvet,  fatin,  and  other  filk  fluffs,  were  prohibited 
except  to  noblemen,  their  wives  and  children,  to  lords  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  prelates,  privy  counfellors,  lords  of  manors,  judges,  ma- 
giflrates  of  towns,  and  to  thofe  who  have  6000  merks  of  yearly 
rent.  Such  diflindlions,  with  refpedl  to  landed  rent  efpecially, 
are  invidious  ;  nor  can  they  ever  be  kept  up.  James,  the  firft 
Britifh  monarch,  was,  during  infancy,  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Dowager-Countefs  of  Mar,  who  had  been  educated  in  France. 
The  King  being  feized  with  a  cholic  in  the  night-time,  his  houfe- 
hold  fervants  flew  to  his  bed-chamber,  men  and  women,  naked 
as  they  were  born ;  the  Countefs  alone  had  a  fmock. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  imports  into  England  were 
not  the  feventh  part  of  the  exports.  Our  exports  at  that  time  were 
not  the  feventh  part  of  our  prefen t  exports ;  and  yet  our  luxury  is 
fuch,  that  with  all  our  political  regulations,  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  preferved  in  our  favour. 

Men  in  different  ages  differ  widely  in  their  notions  of  luxury : 
every  new  objecfl  of  fenfual  gratification,  and  every  indulgence 
beyond  what  is  ufual,  are  commonly  termed  luxury ;  and  ceafe  to 
be  luxury  when  they  turn  habitual.  Thus,  every  hiflorian,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  while  he  inveighs  againfl  the  luxury  of  his 
own  times,  wonders  at  former  hiflorians  for  charatflerifing  as  lu¬ 
xury  what  he  confiders  as  conveniencies  merely;  or  rational  im¬ 
provements.  Hear  the  Roman  hiflorian,  talking  of  the  war  that  his 
countrymen  carried  on  fuccefsfully  againfl  Antiochus  King  of  Syria : 
“  Luxuriae  enim  peregrinae  origo  ab  exercitu  Afiatico  invecla  ur- 
“  bem  eft.  Ii  primum  iedtos  aeratos,  veflem  flragulam  pretio- 
“  fam,  plagulas  et  alia  textilia,  et  quae  turn  magnificae  fupelledti- 
iC  lis  habebantur,  monopodia  et  abacos  Romam  advexerunt.  Tunc 
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44  pfaltrige  fambufiftriosque,  et  convivalia  ludionum  obledlamenta 
44  addita  epulis  :  epulae  quoque  ipfas  et  cura  et  fumptu  majore  ad- 
44  parari  ccuptse  :  turn  coquus,  viliflimum  antiquis  mancipium  efti- 
44  matione  et  ufu,  in  pretio  efie;  et,  quod  minifterium  fuerat, 
44  ars  haberi  coepta.  Vix  tamen  ilia,  quae  turn  confpiciebantur, 
44  femina  erant  futurse  luxuriae  *  (a).”  Houfehold- furniture  at 
Rome  mull  at  that  period  have  been  exceedingly  plain,  when  a 
carpet  and  a  one-footed  table  were  reckoned  articles  of  luxury. 
When  the  gelding  of  bulls  and  rams  was  firft  praflifed,  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  confidered  as  abominable  luxury.  Galvanus  Fiamma,  who 
in  the  fourteenth  century  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Milan  his  native 
country,  complains,  that  in  his  time  plain  living  had  given  way 
to  luxury  and  extravagance.  He  regrets  the  times  of  Frederic 
Barbarofta  and  Frederic  II.  when  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  a  great 
capital,  had  but  three  fiefti  meals  in  a  week,  when  wine  was  a  ra¬ 
rity,  when  the  better  fort  made  ufe  of  dried  wood  for  candles, 
and  when  their  fhirts  were  of  ferge,  linen  being  confined  to  per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  rank.  44  Matters,”  fays  he,  44  are  wonderful- 
44  ly  changed:  linen  is  a  common  wear:  the  women  drefs  in  filk, 
44  ornamented  frequently  with  gold  and  filver ;  and  they  wear 

*  <(  For  the  Afiatic  foldiers  firft  introduced  into  Rome  the  foreign  luxury. 
They  firft  brought  with  them  beds  ornamented  with  brazen  fculptures,  painted  co¬ 
verings,  curtains  and  tapeftry,  and  what  were  then  efteemed  magnificent  furniture, 
fide-boards,  and  tables  with  one  foot.  Then  to  the  luxury  of  our  feafts  were  add? 
ed  tinging  girls,  female  players  on  the  lute,  and  morris-dancers  :  greater  care  and 
expence  were  beftowed  upon  our  entertainments  :  the  cook,  whom  our  forefathers 
reckoned  the  meaneft  flave,  became  now  in  high  efteem  and  requeft  ;  and  what 
was  formerly  a  fervile  employment,  was  now  exalted  into  a  fcience.  All  thefe 
however  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  reckoned  the  feeds  or  buds  of  the  luxury  of  after 
times.” 

{a)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  39.  cap,  6. 
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“  gold  pendants  at  tlieir  ears.”  A  hidorian  of  the  preient  times 
would  laugh  at  Fiamma,  for  dating  as  articles  of  luxury  what  are 
no  more  but  decent  for  a  tradefman  and  his  wife.  John  Mudo,  a 
native  of  Lombardy,  who  alfo  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
declaims  againd  the  luxury  of  his  time,  and  particularly  againd 
the  luxury  of  the  citizens  of  Placentia,  his  countrymen.  “  Luxu- 
“  ry  of  the  table,”  fays  he,  “  of  drefs,  of  houfes  and  houfehold- 
i(  furniture,  in  Placentia,  begun  to  creep  in  after  the  year  1300. 
4‘  Houfes  have  at  prefent  halls,  rooms  with  chimneys,  portico’s, 
wells,  gardens,  and  many  other  conveniencies  unknown  to  our 
“  ancedors.  A  houfe  that  has  now  many  chimneys,  had  none  in 
“  the  lad  age.  The  fire  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe, 
“  without  any  vent  for  the  fmoke  but  the  tiles:  all  the  family  fat 
round  it,  and  the  victuals  were  dreded  there.  The  expence  of 
“  houfehold-furniture  is  ten  times  greater  than  it  was  fixty  years 
cl  ago.  The  tade  for  fuch  expence  comes  to  us  from  France,  from 
“  Flanders,  and  from  Spain.  Eating -tables,  formerly  but  twelve 
“  inches  long,  are  now  grown  to  eighteen.  They  have  table- 
•“  cloths,  with  cups,  fpoons,  and  forks,  of  filver,  and  large 
“  knives.  Beds  have  filk  coverings  and  curtains.  They  have 
“  got  candles  of  tallow  or  wax,  in  candledicks  of  iron  or  copper. 
“  Almod  every  where  there  are  two  fires,  one  for  the  chamber 
“  and  one  for  the  kitchen.  Confections  have  come  greatly  in 
<c  ufe,  and  fenfuality  regards  no  expence.”  Hollinfhed  exclaims 
againd  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  his  time.  “  In  times  pad,” 
fays  he,  “  men  were  contented  to  dwell  in  houfes  budded  of  fill- 
“  low,  willow,  plumtree,  or  elm;  fo  that  the  ufe  of  oak  was  de- 
“  cheated  to  churches,  religious  houfes,  princes  palaces,  noble- 
“  mens  lodgings,  and  navigation.  But  now  thefe  are  rejected, 
and  nothing  but  oak  any  whit  regarded.  And  yet  fee  the 
change ;  for  when  our  houfes  were  budded  of  willow,  then  had 
“  we  oaKen  men;  but  now  that  our  houfes  are  made  of  oak,  our 
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“  men  are  not  only  become  willow,  but  many,  thro’  Periian  deli- 
“  cacy  crept  in  among  us,  altogether  of  ftraw,  which  is  a  fore  al- 

“  teration.  In  thofe  days,  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  fuffi- 

“  cient  defence  to  keep  the  houfe  in  fafety ;  but  now,  the  alfu- 

“  ranee  of  the  timber,  double  doors,  locks  and  bolts,  mull  de- 

“  fend  the  man  from  robbing.  Now  have  we  many  chimneys, 
“  and  our  tenderlings  complain  of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  pofes. 
“  Then  had  we  none  but  rere-dofles,  and  our  heads  did  never  ake. 
“  For  as  the  fmoke  in  thofe  days  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  fufficient 
“  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  houfe;  fo  it  was  reputed  a  far 
“  better  medicine  to  keep  the  goodman  and  his  family  from  the 
“  qnack  or  pofe,  wherewith  very  few  were  then  acquainted.” 
Not  many  years  above  fifty,  French  wine,  in  the  Edinburgh  ta¬ 
verns,  was  prefented  to  the  guefts  in  a  fmall  tin  vefiel,  meafuring 
about  an  Englifh  pint.  A  fingle  drinking-glafs  ferved  a  company 
the  whole  evening ;  and  the  firfl  perfons  who  infilled  for  a  clean 
glafs  with  every  new  pint  were  accufed  of  luxury.  A  knot  of 
highlanders  benighted,  wrapped  themfelves  up  in  their  plaids, 
and  lay  down  on  the  fnow  to  deep.  A  young  gentleman  making 
up  a  ball  of  fnow,  ufed  it  for  a  pillow.  His  father  (a),  flriking  a- 
way  the  ball  with  his  foot,  “  What,  Sir,”  fays  he,  “  are  you 
“  turning  effeminate  Crantz,  deferibing  the  kingdom  of  Nor¬ 
way,  and  the  maimers  of  the  people,  has  the  following  reflection. 
“  Robufliflimos  educat  viros,  qui,  nulla  frugum  luxuria  moliti, 
“  fepius  impugnant  alios  quam  impugnantur  In  the  moun¬ 
tainous  ifland  of  Rum,  one  of  the  wellern  iflands  of  Scotland, 

•ry  rf  T  r  *  qq  c >  •:  '  :  J  r)  I  *  .  **  ?  r'*7  •  '  '  4  *  \  ;  vEi  jj  <  I  1  »  -4 

*  **  It  produces  a  moft  robuft  race  of  men,  who  are  enervated  by  no  luxury  of 
“  food,  and  are  more  prone  to  attack  and  harafs  their  neighbours  than  fubjefted  to 
“  their  attacks.” 

(«)  Sir  Evan'Cameron, 
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the  corn  produced  ferves  the  inhabitants  but  a  few  months  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  reft  of  the  year  they  live  on  flefh,  fifh,  and  milk ;  and 
yet  are  healthy  and  long-lived.  In  the  year  1768,  a  man  died 
there,  aged  103,  who  was  50  years  old  before  he  ever  tailed 
bread.  This  old  man  frequently  harangued  upon  the  plain  fare  of 
former  times,  finding  fault  with  his  neighbours  for  indulging  in 
bread ;  and  upbraiding  them  with  their  toiling  like  Haves  for  the 
production  of  fuch  an  unneceflary  article  of  luxury. 

Thus  every  one  exclaims  againft  the  luxury  of  the  prefent  times, 
judging  more  favourably  of  the  paft ;  as  if  what  is  luxury  at  pre¬ 
fent,  would  ceafe  to  be  luxury  when  it  becomes  cuftomary.  What 
is  the  foundation  of  a  fentiment  fo  univerfal  ?  In  point  of  digni¬ 
ty,  corporeal  pleafures  are  the  lowed  of  all  that  belong  to  our  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  for  that  realbn,  perfons  of  delicacy  diflemble  the  plea- 
fure  they  take  in  eating  and  drinking  (tf).  When  corporeal  plea- 
fure  is  indulged  to  excefs,  it  is  not  only  low,  but  mean.  But  as 
in  judging  of  things  that  admit  of  degrees,  comparifon  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  ftandard,  every  refinement  in  corporeal  pleafure  beyond 
what  is  cuftomary,  is  held  to  be  an  excefs,  blameable  as  below 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Thus  every  improvement  in  living 
is  pronounced  to  be  luxury  while  recent,  and  drops  that  charac¬ 
ter  when  it  comes  into  common  ufe.  For  the  fame  reafon,  what 
is  moderation  in  the  capital,  is  efteemed  luxury  in  a  country- 
town.  Doth  luxury  then  depend  entirely  on  comparifon  ?  is  there 
,110  other  foundation  for  diftinguifhing  moderation  from  excefs  ? 
This  will  hardly  be  maintained. 

This  fubjeft  is  thrown  into  obfcurity  by  giving  different  mean¬ 
ings  to  the  term  luxury .  A  French  writer  holds  every  fort  of  food 
to  be  luxury,  but  raw  flefh  and  acorns,  which  were  the  original 
food  of  favages  ;  and  every  fort  of  covering  to  be  luxury  but 


(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  356.  edit.  5. 
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fkins*,  which  were  their  original  cloathing.  According  to  that  de¬ 
finition,  the  plough,  the  fpade,  the  loom,  are  all  of  them  inftru- 
ments  of  luxury  ;  and  in  that  view  he  juftly  extols  luxury  to  the 
flues.  Let  every  man  enjoy  the  privilege  of  giving  his  own  mean¬ 
ing  to  words  :  at  the  fame  time,  when  a  man  deviates  fo  far 
from  their  ufual  meaning,  the  negledl  to  define  them  is  inexcu- 
fable.  In  common  language,  and  in  common  apprehenfion,  lu¬ 
xury  always  implies  a  faulty  excefs  ;  and  upon  that  account  is 
condemned  by  all  writers,  fuch  only  excepted  as  affedl  to  be  lin¬ 
gular.  . 

This  is  clearly  one  branch  of  the  definition  of  luxury.  Another 

is,  that  the  excefs  mufl  be  habitual :  a  fingle  ael  of  intemperance, 
however  faulty,  is  not  denominated  luxury  :  reiteration  mufl  be 
fo  frequent  as  to  become  a  confirmed  habit. 

Nor  are  thefe  particulars  all  that  enter  into  the  definition  of  lu¬ 
xury.  There  are  many  pleafures,  however  intemperate  or  habi¬ 
tual,  that  are  not  branded  with  that  odious  name.  Mental  plea- 
fure,  fuch  as  arifes  from  fentiment  or  reafoning,  falls  not  within 
the  verge  of  luxury,  to  whatever  excefs  indulged.  If  to  relieve 
merit  in  diflrefs  be  luxury,  it  is  only  fo  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe : 
nor  is  it  deemed  luxury  in  a  damfel  of  fifteen  to  perufe  love-no¬ 
vels  from  morning  to  evening.  Luxury  is  confined  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  fenfes  :  nor  does  it  belong  to  every  one  of  thefe  ;  the  fine  arts 
have  no  relation  to  luxury.  A  man,  is  not  even  faid  to  be  luxu¬ 
rious,  merely  for  indulging  in  drefs,  or  in  fine  furniture.  Hollin- 
died  inveighs  againft  drinking-glaffes  as  an  article  of  luxury.  At 
that  rate,  a  houfe  adorned  with  fine  pictures  or  flatues  would  be 
an  imputation  on  the  proprietor.  Thus  palling  in  review  every 
pleafure  of  external  fenfe,  we  find,  that  in  proper  language  the 
term  luxury  is  not  applicable  to  any  pleafure  of  the  eye  or  ear. 
That  term  is  confined  to  the  pleafures  of  tafte,  touch,  and  fmell, 

which 
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which  appear  as  exiding  at  the  organ  of  fenfe,  and  upon  that  ac¬ 
count  are  held  to  be  merely  corporeal  (a). 

Having  thus  circumfcribed  our  fubjetd  within  its  proper  bounds, 
the  important  point  that  remains  to  be  afcertained  is,  Whether  we 
have  any  rule  for  determining  what  excefs  in  corporeal  pleafure 
may  juflly  be  denominated  faulty.  About  that  point  we  are  at  no 
lofs.  Tho’  our  prefent  life  be  a  date  of  trial,  yet  our  Maker  has 
kindly  indulged  us  in  every  pleafure  that  is  not  hurtful  to  the 
mind,  or  to  the  body  ;  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  hurtful  ex¬ 
cefs  that  falls  under  the  cenfure  of  being  luxurious.  It  is  faulty 
as  a  tranfgreffion  of  felf-duty  ;  and  as  fuch  it  is  condemned  by 
the  moral  fenfe.  The  mod  violent  declaimer  againd  luxury  will 
not  affirm,  that  bread  is  luxury,  or  a  fnow-ball  ufed  for  a  pillow  ; 
for  thefe  are  innocent,  becaufe  they  do  no  harm.  As  little  will  it 
be  affirmed,  that  dwelling-houfes  more  capacious  than  tliofe  origi¬ 
nally  built  ought  to  be  condemned  as  luxury,  dnce  they  contribute 
to  cheerfulnefs  as  well  as  to  health.  The  plague,  fome  centuries 
ago,  made  frequent  vidts  in  London,  promoted  by  air  dagnating 
in  narrow  dreets,  and  fmall  houfes.  After  the  great  fire  anno 
1666,  the  houfes  and  dreets  were  enlarged,  and  the  plague  has 
not  once  been  known  in  London. 

Man  condds  of  foul  and  body,  fo  intimately  connecled,  that 
the  one  cannot  be  at  eafe  while  the  other  fuders.  In  order  to 
have  mens  fana  in  corpore  fano ,  it  is  necedary  to  dudy  the  health  of 
both  :  bodily  health  fupports  the  mind  ;  and  nothing  tends  more 
than  cheerfulnefs  to  fupport  the  body,  even  under  a  difeafe.  lb 
preferve  this  complicated  machine  in  order,  certain  exercifes  are 
proper  for  the  body,  and  certain  for  the  mind  ;  which  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  encroach  the  one  on  the  other.  Much  motion  and  bodily 
exercife  tend  to  make  us  robud  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  mind 

(a)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  Introduction. 
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is  ftarved  :  much  reading  and  reflection  fortify  the  mind,  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  body  is  flarved.  Nor  is  this  all :  excefs  in  ei¬ 
ther  is  deflruitive  to  both  ;  for  exercife  too  violent,  whether  of 
mind  or  body,  wears  the  machine.  Indolence,  on  the  other  hand, 
relaxes  the  machine,  and  renders  it  weak  or  languid.  Bodily  in¬ 
dolence  breeds  the  gout,  the  gravel,  and  many  other  difeafes  :  nor 
is  mental  indolence  lefs  pernicious,  for  it  breeds  peevifhnefs  and 
pufillanimity.  Thus  health  both  of  mind  and  body  is  bed  pre- 
ferved  by  moderate  exercife.  And  hence  a  general  proportion, 

That  every  indulgence  in  corporeal  pleafure,  which  favours  either 

* 

too  violent  or  too  languid  exercife,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is 
hurtful,  and  confequently  is  luxury  in  its  proper  fenfe.  It  is 
fcarce  necelfary  to  be  added,  that  every  fuch  indulgence  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  moral  fenfe  ;  for  every  man  can  bear  teftimony  of 
this  from  what  he  himfelf  feels. 

Too  great  indulgence  in  corporeal  pleafure  feldom  prompts  vio¬ 
lent  exercife  ;  but  infiances  are  without  number  of  its  relaxing 
even  that  moderate  degree  of  exercife  which  is  healthful  both  to 
mind  and  body.  This  in  particular  is  the  cafe  of  too  great  indul¬ 
gence  in  eating  or  drinking  :  fuch  indulgence  creates  a  habitual 
appetite,  which  demanding  more  than  nature  requires,  loads  the 
flomach,  depreffes  the  fpirits,  and  brings  on  a  habit  of  liftleffnefs 
and  inactivity,  which  renders  men  cowardly  and  effeminate 
And  what  does  the  epicure  gain  by  fuch  excefs  ?  In  the  grandefl 
palace  the  matter  occupies  not  a  greater  fpace  than  his  meaneft 
domeftic ;  and  brings  to  his  moft  fumptuous  feaft  perhaps  lefs  ap¬ 
petite  than  any  of  his  guefts.  Satiety  withal  makes  him  lofe  the 

*  Luxury  and  felfifhnefs  render  men  cowards.  People  who  are  attached  to 
riches,  and  fenfual  pleafure,  cannot  think  of  abandoning  them  without  horror.  A 
virtuous  man  confiders  himfelf  as  placed  here  in  order  to  obey  the  will  of  his  Ma¬ 
ker  :  he  performs  his  duty,  and  is  ready  to  quit  his  poft  upon  the  firft  fummons. 
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relifli  even  of  rarities,  which  afford  to  others  a  poignant  pleafure. 
What  enjoyment  then  have  the  opulent  above  others  ?  Let  them 
bedow  their  riches  in  making  others  happy  :  fuch  benevolence 
will  double  their  own  happinefs,  fird,  in  the  diredl  aCt  of  doing 
good  ;  and  next,  in  reflecting  upon  the  good  they  have  done,  the 
mofl  delicate  of  all  feafls. 

Had  the  Englifh  continued  Pagans,  they  would  have  invented 
a  new  deity  to  prefide  over  cookery.  I  fay  it  with  regret,  but 
mufl  fay  it,  that  a  luxurious  table,  covered  with  every  dainty, 
feems  to  be  their  favourite  idol.  A  minifter  of  date  never  with- 
flands  a  fead  ;  and  the  link  that  unites  thofe  in  oppof  tion  is,  the 
cramming  one  another  *.  I  fhall  not  be  furprifed  to  hear, 
that  the  cramming  a  miftrefs  has  become  the  mofl  fafhionable 
mode  of  courtfhip.  That  fort  of  luxury  is  not  unknown  in 
their  univerfi ties  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  branch  of  education 
that  feldom  proves  abortive.  It  has  not  efcaped  obfervation,  that 
between  the  1740  and  1770  no  fewer  than  fx  mayors  of  Lon¬ 
don  died  in  office,  a  greater  number  than  in  the  preceding  500 
years  :  fuch  havock  doth  luxury  in  eating  make  among  the  fons  of 
Albion.  How  different  the  manners  of  their  forefathers  !  Bon- 
duca  their  Queen,  ready  to  engage  the  Romans  in  a  pitched  battle, 
encouraged  her  army  with  a  pathetic  fpeech,  urging  in  particular 
the  following  confideration  :  “  The  great  advantage  we  have  over 
“  them  is,  that  they  cannot,  like  us,  bear  hunger,  third,  heat, 
nor  cold.  They  mud  have  fine  bread,  wine,  and  warm  houfes  : 
every  herb  and  root  fatisfies  our  hunger  ;  water  fupplies  the 
want  of  wine  ;  and  every  tree  is  to  us  a  warm  houfe  (a)  j\” 

The 

(a)  Dion  Caffius. 

*  This  was  compofed  in  the  year  177a. 


f  Providence  has  provided  the  gout  as  a  beacon  on  the  rock  of  luxury  to  warn 
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The  indulging  in  down-beds,  foft  pillows,  and  eafy  feats,  is  a 
fpecies  of  luxury,  becaufe  it  tends  to  enervate  the  body,  and  to 
render  it  unfit  for  fatigue.  Some  London  ladies  employ  an  ope¬ 
rator  for  pairing  their  nails.  Two  young  women  of  high  quality, 
who  were  ft fters,  employ’d  a  fervant  with  foft  hands  to  raife  them 
gently  out  of  bed  in  a  morning.  Nothing  lefs  than  all-powerful 
vanity  can  make  fuch  perfons  fubmit  to  the  fatigues  of  a  toilet : 
how  can  they  ever  think  of  fubmitting  to  the  horrid  pangs  of 
child-bearing  ?  In  the  hot  climates  of  Aha,  people  of  rank  are 
rubbed  and  chaffed  twice  a- day  ;  which,  befide  being  pleafant, 
is  neceffary  for  health,  by  moving  the  blood,  in  a  hot  country, 
where  floth  and  indolence  prevail.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
curried,  bathed,  and  oiled,  daily ;  tho’  they  had  not  the  fame 
excufe  for  that  practice  :  it  was  luxury  in  them,  tho’  not  in  the 
Aftatics. 

With  refpedt  to  exercife,  the  various  machines  that  have  been 
invented  for  executing  every  fort  of  work,  render  bodily  ftrength 
of  lefs  importance  than  formerly.  This  change  is  favourable  to 
mental  operations,  without  hurting  bodily  health.  The  travelling 
on  horfeback,  tho’  a  lefs  vigorous  exertion  of  ftrength  than  walk¬ 
ing,  is  not  luxury,  becaufe  it  is  a  healthful  exercife.  I  dare  not 
fay  fo  much  for  wheel-carriages  :  a  fpring-coach,  rolling  along  a 
fmooth  road,  gives  no  exercife  ;  or  fo  little,  as  to  be  preventive  of 
no  difeafe  :  it  tends  to  enervate  the  body,  and  in  fome  meafure  alfo 
the  mind.  The  increafe  of  wheel-carriages  within  a  century  is  a  preg¬ 
nant  proof  of  the  growth  of  luxurious  indolence.  During  the  reign 
of  James  I.  the  Englifh  judges  rode  to  Weftminfter  on  horfeback, 
and  probably  did  fo  for  many  years  after  his  death.  Charles  I. 

againft  it.  But  in  vain  :  during  diftrefs,  vows  of  temperance  are  made  :  during 
the  intervals,  thefe  vows  are  forgot.  Luxury  has  gained  too  much  ground  in  this 
ifland  to  be  reftrained  by  admonition. 
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iffuecl  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  hackney-coaches  to  be  ufed  in 

London,  except  by  thofe  who  travel  at  lead  three  miles  out  of 

% 

town.  At  the  Reftoration,  Charles  II.  made  his  public  entry  into 
London  on  horfeback,  between  his  two  brothers,  Dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucefler.  We  have  Rufhworth  for  our  voucher,  that  in 
London,  not  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  but  twenty 
hackney-coaches  ;  which  at  the  fame  time  did  not  ply  on  the 
flreets,  but  were  kept  at  home  till  called  for.  He  adds,  that  the 
King  and  council  publifhed  a  proclamation  againfl  them,  becaufe 
they  raifcd  the  price  of  provender  upon  the  King,  nobility,  and 
gentry.  At  prefent,  1000  hackney-coaches  ply  on  the  flreets  of 
London,  befide  a  great  number  of  flage- coaches  for  travelling 
from  London  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  firfl  coach  with 
glaffes  in  France  was  brought  from  Bruffels  to  Paris,  anno  1660, 
by  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Sedan-chairs  were  not  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  before  the  year  1634.  Cookery  and  coaches  have  reduced  the 
military  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  to  a  languid 
Rate  :  the  former,  by  overloading  the  body,  has  infedled  them 
with  difpiriting  ailments  ;  the  latter,  by  foftering  eafe  and  indo¬ 
lence,  have  banifhed  labour,  the  only  antidote  to  fuch  ailments. 
Too  great  indulgence  in  the  fine  arts  confumes  part  of  that  time 
which  ought  to  be  employ’d  on  the  important  duties  of  life  :  but 
the  fine  arts,  even  when  too  much  indulged,  produce  one  good 
effecfl,  which  is,  to  foften  and  humanize  our  manners  :  nor  do 
ffiey  harm  the  body,  if  they  relax  not  that  degree  of  exercife 
which  is  neceffary  for  fupporting  it  in  health  and  vigour. 

The  enervating  effefls  of  luxury  upon  the  body  are  above  all  re¬ 
markable  in  war.  The  officers  of  Alexander’s  army  were  loon 
tainted  with  Afiatic  manners.  Mofl  of  them,  after  bathing,  had 
fervants  for  rubbing  them,  and  inflead  of  plain  oil,  ufed  precious 
ointments.  Leonatus  in  particular  commiffioned  from  Egypt  the 
powder  he  ufed  when  he  wreflled,  which  loaded  feveral  camels. 

Alexander 
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Alexander  reproved  them  mildly  :  “  I  wonder  that  men  who  have 
“  undergone  fuch  fatigues  in  war,  are  not  taught  by  experience, 
“  that  labour  produces  fweeter  and  founder  fleep  than  indolence. 
“  To  be  voluptuous  is  an  abjeCt  and  flavifh  ftate.  How  can  a 
“  man  take  care  of  his  horfe,  or  keep  his  armour  bright,  who 
<i  difdains  to  employ  his  own  hands  upon  what  is  deareft  to  him, 
“  his  own  body  (a)  ?  ” 

When  we  attend  to  the  mind  fingly,  manifold  are  the  perni¬ 
cious  effeCls  of  luxury.  Corporeal  pleafures,  being  all  of  them 
felfifh,  tend,  when  much  indulged,  to  make  felfifhnefs  the  leading 
principle.  Voluptuoufnefs  accordingly,  relaxing  every  fympathe- 
tic  affe&ion,  brings  on  a  beaftly  felfifhnefs,  which  leaves  nothing 
of  man  but  the  external  figure.  Luxury  befide  renders  the  mind 
fo  effeminate  as  to  be  fubdued  by  every  diftrefs  :  the  flighted: 
pain,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  a  real  evil :  and  any  higher 
degree  becomes  a  fevere  torture.  The  French  are  far  gone  in  that 
difeafe.  Pictures  of  deep  diftrefs,  which  attraCt  Englifh  fpe&ators, 
are  to  the  French  unfupportable  :  their  averfion  to  pain  overcomes 
the  attractive  power  of  fympathy,  and  debars  from  the  ftage  every 
diftrefs  that  makes  a  deep  impreftion  on  the  heart.  The  Britifh  are 
gradually  finking  into  the  fame  weaknefs  of  mind  :  Vance  prefers  d 
colleHs  not  fuch  numbers  as  it  did  originally  ;  and  would  fcarce 
be  endured  at  prefent,  were  not  our  fympathy  blunted  by  fami¬ 
liarity  :  a  new  play  upon  a  fimilar  plan  would  not  take.  The  gra¬ 
dual  decay  of  manhood  in  Britain  appears  from  their  funeral  rites. 
Formerly  the  deceafed  were  attended  to  the  grave  by  relations  and 
friends  of  both  fexes  ;  and  the  day  of  their  death  was  preferved  in 
remembrance  with  folemn  lamentations,  as  the  day  of  their  birth 
was  with  exhilarating  cups.  In  England  a  man  was  firft  relieved  from 
attending  his  deceafed  wife  to  the  grave  j  and  afterward  from  at- 


( a )  Plutarch. 
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tending  his  deceafed  children  ;  and  now  fuch  efFeminacy  of  mind 
prevails  there,  that  inftantly  upon  the  laih  groan,  the  deceafed,  a- 
bandoned  by  every  relation,  is  delivered  to  an  undertaker  by  pro- 
feflion,  who  is  left  at  leifure  to  mimick  the  funeral  rites.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  fuch  refinement  has  not  yet  taken  place  :  a  man  is  indeed 
excufed  from  attending  his  wife  to  the  grave  ;  but  he  performs 
that  duty  in  perfon  to  every  other  relation,  his  children  not  except¬ 
ed.  I  am  told,  that  people  of  high  fafhion  in  England  begin  to 
leave  the  care  of  their  lick  relations  to  hired  nurfes  ;  and  think 
they  do  their  duty  in  making  fhort  vifits  from  time  to  time. 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  luxury  with  refpeCl  to  thofe  only 
who  are  infedled  with  it ;  and  did  its  poifonous  effects  fpread  no 
wider,  the  cafe  perhaps  would  be  the  lefs  deplorable.  But  unhap¬ 
pily,  where  luxury  prevails,  the  innocent  fuffer  with  the  guilty. 
A  man  of  economy,  whether  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer,  lays 
up  a  flock  for  his  children,  and  adds  ufeful  members  to  the  flate. 
A  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  lives  above  his  fortune,  or  his  profits, 
accuftoms  his  children  to  luxury,  and  abandons  them  to  poverty 
when  he  dies.  Luxury  at  the  fame  time  is  a  great  enemy  to  popu¬ 
lation  :  it  enhances  the  expence  of  living,  and  confines  many  to 
the  bachelor-flate.  Luxury  of  the  table  in  particular  is  remark¬ 
able  for  that  effecfl :  “  L’  homme  riche  met  toute  fa  gloire  a  con- 

“  fommer,  toute  fa  grandeur  a  perdre  en  un  jour  a  fa  table  plus 
“  de  biens  qu’il  n’en  faudroit  pour  faire  fubfifler  plufieurs  fa— 
“  milles.  II  abufe  egalement  et  des  animaux  et  des  homines  ; 
“  dont  le  refle  demeure  affame,  languit  dans  la  misere,  et  ne  tra- 
“  vaille  que  pour  fatisfaire  a  1’  appetit  immodere,  et  a  la  vanite 
“  encore  plus  infatiable,  de  cet  homme ;  qui  detruifant  les  autres 
w  par  la  difette,  fe  detruit  lui-meme  par  les  exces  (a) 

To 

(a)  Buffon. 

*  “  The  foie  glory  of  the  rich  man  is,  to  confume  and  deflroy  •,  and  his  gran- 

*  “  deur 
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To  confider  luxury  in  a  political  view,  no  refinement  of  drefs, 
of  the  table,  of  equipage,  of  habitation,  is  luxury  in  thofe  who 
can  afford  the  expence;  and  the  public  gains  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  that  is  given  to  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  But  a 
mode  of  living  above  a  man’s  annual  income,  weakens  the  flate, 
by  reducing  to  poverty,  not  only  the  fquanderers  themfelves,  but 
many  innocent  and  induftrious  perfons  connected  with  them. 
Luxury  is  above  all  pernicious  in  a  commercial  flate.  A  perfon 
Gf  moderation  is  fatisfied  with  fmall  profits :  not  fo  the  luxurious, 
who  defpife  every  branch  of  trade  but  what  returns  great  profits : 
other  branches  are  ingroffed  by  foreigners  who  are  more  frugal. 
The  merchants  of  Amflerdam,  and  even  of  London,  within  a  cen¬ 
tury,  lived  with  more  economy  than  their  clerks  do  at  prefent. 
Their  country-lioufes  and  gardens  make  not  the  greatefl  articles 
of  their  expence.  At  firfl,  a  merchant  retires  to  his  country-houfe 
on  Sundays  only  and  holydays :  but  beginning  to  relifli  indolent 
retirement,  bufinefs  grows  irkfome,  he  trufls  all  to  his  clerks,  lo- 
fes  the  thread  of  his  affairs,  fees  no  longer  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
is  now  in  the  high  way  to  perdition.  Every  crofs  accident  makes 
him  totter ;  and  in  labouring  circumftances  he  is  tempted  to  ven¬ 
ture  all  in  hopes  of  re-eftablifliment.  He  falls  at  lafl  to  down¬ 
right  gaming  ;  which,  fetting  confcience  afide,  is  a  prudent  mea- 
fure:  be  rifks  only  the  money  of  his  creditors,  for  he  himfelf  has 
nothing  to  lofe :  it  is  now  with  him,  Cxfar  ant  nihil  Such  a 
man  never  falls  without  involving  many  in  his  ruin. 


“  deur  confifts,  in  lavifhing  in  one  day  upon  the  expence  of  his  table  what  would 
f{  procure  fubfiftence  for  many  families.  He  abufes  equally  animals  and  his  fellow- 
“  creatures  j  a  great  part  of  whom,  a  prey  to  famine,  and  languifhing  in  mifery, 
“  labour  and  toil  to  fatisfy  his  immoderate  defires,  and  infatiabfe  vanity  •,  who, 
“  deftroying  others  by  want,  dcftroys  himfelf  by  excefs.” 


#  tf  Csefar  or  nothing.” 
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The  bad  effedls  of  luxury  above  difplay’d,  are  not  the  whole, 
nor  indeed  the  molt  deftrudlive.  In  all  times  luxury  has  been  the 
ruin  of  every  Hate  where  it  prevailed.  But  that  more  important 
branch  of  the  fubjedl  is  referved  to  particular  Iketches,  where  it 
will  make  a  better  figure. 

In  the  favage  Hate,  man  is  almoft  all  body,  with  a  very  fmall 
proportion  of  mind.  In  the  maturity  of  civil  fociety,  he  is  com¬ 
plete  both  in  mind  and  body.  In  a  Hate  of  degeneracy  by  luxury 
and  voluptuoufnefs,  he  has  neither  mind  nor  body  *. 


*  In  ancient  Egypt,  execution  againft  the  perfon  of  a  debtor  was  prohibited. 
Such  a  law  could  not  obtain  but  among  a  temperate  people,  where  bankruptcy  hap¬ 
pens  by  misfortune,  and  feldom  by  luxury  or  extravagance. 
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* 

PREFACE. 

j£N  treating  of  this  fubjeCt ,  no  opportunity  has  been  omitted  of  fug - 
gefing  an  important  doftrine ,  That  patriotifm  is  the  corner-flone  of 
civil  fociety  ;  that  no  nation  ever  became  great  and  powerful  without 
it ;  and ,  when  extinguifhed ,  that  the  mof  powerful  nation  is  in  the 
high-way  to  contempt  and  diffolution.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to  fug - 
gef  facts  :  the  reader  will  have  frequent  opportunities  to  make  the  ob - 
fervation  ;  and  he  will  value  his  own  refections  more  than  what  are 
inculcated  by  an  author ,  were  he  even  to  afcend  the  pulpit ,  and  at  e- 
very  turn  to  pronounce  a  ferious  harangue. 


SKETCH 


SKETCH  I, 


Appetite  for  Society.  —  Origin  of  National 
Societies. 


THat  there  is  in  man  an  appetite  for  fociety,  never  was  called  in 
queftion  *.  But  to  what  end  the  appetite  ferves,  whether  it  be 
in  any  manner  limited,  and  how  far  men  are  naturally  fitted  for 
being  ufeful  members  of  civil  fociety,  and  for  being  happy  in  it, 

are 


*  This  appetite  is  not  denied  by  Vitruvius;  but  it  feems  to  have  been  overlook¬ 
ed  in  the  account  he  gives  (book  2.  ch.  1.)  of  the  commencement  of  fociety,  which 
is  as  follows.  “  In  ancient  times,  men,  like  wild  beafts,  lived  in  caves  and  woods, 
*f  feeding  on  wild  food.  In  a  certain  place  it  happened,  that  the  trees,  put  in  mo- 
««  tion  by  tempefluous  winds,  and  rubbing  their  branches  one  againft  another, 
te  took  fire.  Thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  fled  for  fear :  but  as  the  flames  abated, 
«  they  approached  ;  and  finding  the  heat  comfortable,  they  threw  wood  into  the 
«  fire,  and  preferred  it  from  being  extinguifhed.  They  then  invited  others  to\ 
(t  take  benefit  of  the  fire.  Men,  thus  afiembled,  endeavoured  to  exprefs  their' 
“  thoughts  by  articulate  founds ;  and  by  daily  practice,  certain  founds,  flgnifying 
«*  things  in  frequent  ufe,  came  to  be  eftablifhed.  From  that  cafual  event,  lan- 
u  guage  arofe.  And  thus,  fire  having  attracted  many  to  one  place,  they  foon  dif- 
“  covered  that  they  were  by  nature  fuperior  to  other  animals,  differing  from  them 
not  only  in  an  eredt  poflure,  which  gave  them  opportunity  to  behold  the  beau- 
t(  ties  of  the  heavens  as  well  as  of  the  earth ;  but  alfo  in  their  hands  and  fingers, 
“  fitted  for  executing  whatever  they  could  invent.  They  therefore  began  to  cover 
*<  their  habitations  with  the  boughs  of  trees  ;  fome  dug  caves  in  the  mountains  ; 
“  and,  in  imitation  of  a  fwallow’s  neft,  fome  fheltered  themfelves  with  fprigs  and' 
**■  loam.  Thus,  by  obferving  each  other’s  work,  and  turning  their  thoughts  to 
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are  queftions  that  open  extenfive  views  into  human  nature,  and  yet 
have  been  little  attended  to  by  writers.  I  grieve  at  the  negle<5l, 
becaufe  the  prefent  enquiry  requires  an  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions, 
however  abftrufe. 

As  many  animals,  behde  man,  are  focial,  it  appeared  to  me 
probable,  that  the  focial  laws  by  which  fuch  animals  are  govern¬ 
ed,  might  open  views  into  the  focial  nature  of  man.  But  here  I 
met  with  a  fecond  difappointment :  for  after  perufing  books  with¬ 
out  end,  I  found  very  little  fatisfadlion ;  tho’  the  laws  of  animal 
fociety  make  the  moll  inftrucfUve  and  moft  entertaining  part  of 
natural  hiftory.  A  few  dry  facfts,  collected  occali onally,  enabled 
me  to  form  the  embryo  of  a  plan,  which  I  here  prefent  to  the  read¬ 
er  :  if  his  curiolity  be  excited,  ’tis  well ;  for  I  am  far  from  expect¬ 
ing  that  it  will  be  gratified. 

Animals  of  prey  have  no  appetite  for  fociety,  if  the  mo¬ 
mentary  adi  of  copulation  be  not  excepted.  Wolves  make  not 
an  exception,  even  where,  mitigated  by  hunger,  they  join  in 
attacking  a  village:  as  fear  prevents  them  fingly  from  an  at¬ 
tempt  fo  hazardous,  their  cafual  union  is  prompted  by  appetite 
for  food,  not  by  appetite  for  fociety.  So  little  of  the  focial  is 
there  in  wolves,  that  if  one  happen  to  be  wounded,  he  is  put  to 
death,  and  devoured  by  thofe  of  his  own  kind.  Vultures  have 
the  fame  difpofition.  Their  ordinary  food  is  a  dead  carcafe;  and 
they  never  venture  but  in  a  body  to  attack  any  living  creature 
that  appears  formidable.  Upon  fociety  happinefs  fo  much  de¬ 
pends,  that  we  do  not  willingly  admit  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  bear,  or 
a  wolf,  to  have  any  appetite  for  fociety.  And  in  with-holding  it 


«  invention,  they  by  degrees  improved  their  habitations,  and  became  daily  more 
«  and  more  fkilful.”  Has  not  the  celebrated  Roufieau  been  guilty  of  the  fame  o- 
verfight  in  his  eflay  on  the  inequality  of  men  ?  Thefe  authors  fugged:  to  me 

the  butcher,  who  made  diligent  fearch  for  his  knife,  which  he  held  in  his  teeth. 

\  ^  * 
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from  fuch  animals,  the  goodnefs  of  Providence  to  its  favourite 
man,  is  confpicuous:  their  ftrength,  agility,  and  voracity,  make 
them  flngly  not  a  little  formidable  :  I  fhould  tremble  for  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  were  they  difpofed  to  make  war  in  company  *. 

Such  harmlefs  animals  as  cannot  defend  themfelves  flngly,  are 
provided  with  an  appetite  for  fociety,  that  they  may  defend  them¬ 
felves  in  a  body.  Sheep  are  remarkable  in  that  refpecl,  when  left 
to  nature :  a  ram  feldom  attacks ;  but  the  rams  of  a  flock  exert 
great  vigour  in  defending  their  females  and  their  young  f .  The 

whole 

*  The  care  of  Providence  in  protecting  the  human  race  from  animals  of  prey, 
is  equally  vifible  in  other  particulars.  I  can  difcover  no  facts  to  make  me  believe, 
that  a  lion  or  a  tiger  is  afraid  of  a  man  •,  but  whatever  fecret  means  are  employ’d 
by  Providence,  to  keep  fuch  fierce  and  voracious  animals  at  a  diftance,  certain  it  is, 
that  they  fhun  the  habitations  of  men.  At  prefent  there  is  not  a  wild  lion  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Even  in  Homer’s  time  there  were  none  in  Peloponnefus,  tho’  they  were  fre¬ 
quent  in  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Theflaly,  down  to  the  time  of  Ariftotle :  whence 
it  is  probable,  that  thefe  countries  were  not  at  that  time  well  peopled.  When  men 
and  cattle  are  together,  a  lion  always  attacks  a  beaft,  and  never  a  man.  M.  Buf- 
fon  obferves,  that  the  bear,  tho’  far  from  being  cowardly,  never  is  at  eafe  but  in 
wild  and  defert  places.  The  great  condor  of  Peru,  a  bird  of  prey  of  an  immenfe 
fize,  bold,  and  rapacious,  is  never  feen  but  in  deferts  and  high  mountains.  Every 
river  in  the  coaft  of  Guinea  abounds  with  crocodiles,  which  lie  balking  in  the  fun 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  If  they  perceive  a  man  approaching,  they  plunge  into 
the  river,  tho’  they  feldom  fly  from  any  other  animal..  A  fox,  on  the  contrary, 
a  pole-cat,  a  kite,  tho’  afraid  of  man,  draw  near  to  inhabited  places  where  they 
find  prey  in  plenty.  Such  animals  do  little  mifchief ;  and  the  little  they  do,  pro¬ 
motes  cai’e  and  vigilance.  But  if  men,  like  lheep,  were  the  natural  prey  of  a  lion 
or  a  tiger,  their  utmoft  vigour  and  fagacity  would  fcarce  be  fufficient  for  felf-de- 
fence.  Perpetual  war  would  be  their  fate,  without  having  a  Angle  moment  for  any 
other  occupation  ;  and  they  could  never  have  emerged  out  of  brutal  barbarity.  It 
is  pofiible  that  a  few  cattle  might  be  protected  by  armed  men,  continually  on  the 
watch  *,  but  to  defend  flocks  and  herds  covering  a  hundred  hills,  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Agriculture  could  never  have  exified  in  any  ihape. 

*  M.  Butfon  has  bellowed  lefs  pains  than  becomes  an  author  of  his  character, 
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whole  fociety  of  rooks  join  in  attacking  a  kite  when  it  hovers  a- 
bout  them.  A  family  of  wild  fwine  never  feparate  till  the  young 
be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  wolf ;  and 
when  the  wolf  threatens,  they  all  join  in  a  body.  The  pecary  is 
a  fort  of  wild  hog  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien :  if  one  of  them  be  at¬ 
tacked,  the  reft  run  to  aflift  it.  There  being  a  natural  antipathy 
between  that  animal  and  the  American  tiger,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  tiger  flain  with  a  number  of  dead  pecaries  round  him. 

The  focial  appetite  is  to  fome  animals  ufeful,  not  only  for  de¬ 
fence,  but  for  procuring  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Society  among 
beavers  is  a  notable  inflance  of  both.  As  water  is  the  only  refuge 
of  that  innocent  fpecies  againft  an  enemy,  they  inftintflively  make 
their  fettlement  on  the  brink  of  a  lake  or  of  a  running  flream.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  they  keep  up  the  water  to  a  proper  height  by  a 
dam-dike,  conftrudted  with  fo  much  art  as  to  withftand  the  great- 
eft  floods  :  in  the  former,  they  fave  themfelves  the  labour  of  a 
dam-dike,  becaufe  a  lake  generally  keeps  at  the  fame  height.. 
Having  thus  provided  for  defence,  their  next  care  is  to  provide 
food  and  habitation.  The  whole  fociety  join  in  erecting  the  dam- 
dike;  and  they  alfo  join  in  eredting  houfes.  Each  houfe  has  two 
apartments:  in  the  upper  there  is  fpace  for  lodging  from  fix  to 
ten  beavers :  the  under  holds  their  provifions,  which  are  trees 


upon  the  nature  and  inftinfts  of  animals  :  he  indeed  fcarce  once  humbles  upon 
truth  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  the  fheep.  He  holds  it  to  be  ftupid,  and  incapable 
to  defend  itfelf  againft  any  beaft  of  prey;  maintaining,  that  the  race  could  not 
have  fublifted  but  under  the  care  and  protection  of  men.  Has  that  author  forgot, 
that  fheep  had  no  enemy  more  formidable  than  men  in  their  original  hunter-ftate  ? 
Far  from  being  neglefted  by  nature,  there  are  few  animals  better  provided  for  de¬ 
fence.  They  have  a  fort  of  military  inftincf,  forming  a  line  of  battle,  like  fol- 
diers,  when  threatened  with  an  attack.  The  rams,  who,  in  a  natural  ftate,  make 
half  of  the  flock,  join  together  i  and  no  lion  or  tiger  is  able  to  refill  their  united', 
vmpetwofity. 
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cut  down  by  united  labour,  and  divided  into  fmall  portable 
parts  (a).  Bees  are  a  fimilar  inftance.  Ariftotle  (£)  fays,  “  that 
“  bees  are  the  only  animals  which  labour  in  common,  have  a 
“  houfe  in  common,  eat  in  common,  and  have  their  offspring  in 
“  common.”  A  {ingle  bee  would  be  ftill  lefs  able  than  a  fingle 
beaver,  to  build  a  houfe  for  itfelf  and  for  its  winter-food.  The 
Alpine  rat  or  marmout  has  no  occafion  to  (lore  up  food  for  win¬ 
ter,  becaufe  it  lies  benumbed  without  motion  all  the  cold  months. 
But  thefe  animals  live  in  tribes ;  and  each  tribe  digs  a  habitation 
under  ground  with  great  art,  fufliciently  capacious  for  lodging 
the  whole  tribe ;  covering  the  ground  with  withered  grafs,  which 
fome  cut,  and  others  carry.  The  wild  dogs  of  Congo  and  Ango¬ 
la  hunt  in  packs,  waging  perpetual  war  againft  other  wild  beads. 
They  bring  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  whatever  is  caught  in 
hunting ;  and  each  receives  its  {hare  *.  The  baboons  are  focial  a- 
nimals,  and  avail  themfelves  of  that  quality  in  procuring  food  ; 
witnefs  their  addrefs  in  robbing  an  orchard,  defcribed  by  Kolben 
in  his  account  of  the  Cape  of  Gcbod  Hope.  Some  go  into  the  or¬ 
chard,  fome  place  themfelves  on  the  wall,  the  reft  form  a  line  on 
the  outfi.de,  and  the  fruit  is  thrown  from  hand  to  hand,  till  it 
reach  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Extending  the  enquiry  to  all 
known  animals,  we  find  that  the  appetite  for  fociety  is  with-held 
from  no  fpecies  to  which  it  is  neceftary,  whether  for  defence  or 
for  food.  It  appears  to  be  diftributed  by  weight  and  meafure,  in 

*  However  fierce  with  refpetft  to  other  animal?,  yet  fo  fubmiflive  are  thefe  dogs 
to  men,  as  to  fuffer  their  prey  to  be  taken  from  them  without  refinance.  Euro¬ 
peans  fait  for  their  Haves  what  they  thus  obtain. 

(a)  See  the  works  of  the  beaver  defcribed  mo  ft  accurately  by  M.  Buffon,  vol.  2. 

(£)  Hiflory  of  animals,  b.  9.  c.  40. 
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order  to  accommodate  the  internal  frame  of  animals  to  their  exter¬ 
nal  circumftances. 

On  fome  animals  an  appetite  for  fociety  is  bellow’d,  tho’  in  ap¬ 
pearance  not  neceflary  either  for  defence  or  for  food.  With 
regard  to  fuch,  the  only  final  caufe  we  can  difeover  is  the  plea- 
fure  of  living  in  fociety.  That  kind  of  fociety  is  found  among 
horfes.  Outhier,  one  of  the  French  academicians  employ’d  to 
meafure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  toward  the  north  pole,  reports, 
that  at  Torneo  all  bulky  goods  are  carried  in  boats  during  fum- 
mer  ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  rivers  are  frozen,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  fnow,  that  they  ufe  fledges  drawn  by  horfes  ;  that 
when  the  fnow  melts,  and  the  rivers  are  open,  the  horfes,  fet 
loofe,  rendezvous  at  a  certain  part  of  the  forell,  where  they  fe- 
parate  into  troops,  and  occupy  different  pafture- fields  ;  that  when 
thefe  fields  become  bare,  they  occupy  new  ground  in  the  fame  or¬ 
der  as  at  firfl ;  that  they  return  home  in  troops  when  the  bad 
weather  begins  ;  and  that  every  horfe  knows  its  own  flail.  No 
creature  Hands  lefs  in  need  of  fociety  than  a  hare,  whether  for 
food  or  for  defence.  Of  food,  it  has  plenty  under  its  feet ;  and  for 
defence,  it  is  provided  both  with  cunning  and  fwiftnefs.  Nothing 
however  is  more  common  in  a  moon-light  night,  than  to  fee  hares 
fporting  together  in  the  moll  focial  manner.  But  fociety  for  plea- 
fure  only,  is  an  imperfect  kind  of  fociety  ;  and  far  from  being  fo 
intimate,  as  where  it  is  provided  by  nature  for  defence,  or  for  pro¬ 
curing  food 

With 


*  Pigeons  mufi:  be  excepted,  if  their  fociety  be  not  neceflary  either  for  food  or 
habitation,  of  which  I  am  uncertain.  Society  among  that  fpecies  is  extremely  in¬ 
timate  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  place  they  inhabit  contributes  to  the  intimacy.. 
A  crazy  dove-cot  moved  the  proprietor  to  transfer  the  inhabitants  to  a  new  houfe 
built  for  them ;  and  to  accuftom  them  to  it,  they  were  kept  a  fortnight  within 
doors,  with  plenty  of  food.  When  they  obtained  liberty,  they  flew  diredlly  to 
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With  refpecl  to  the  extent  of  the  appetite,  no  focial  animal,  as 
far  as  can  be  difcovered,  has  an  appetite  for  affociating  with  the 
whole  fpecies.  Every  fpecies  is  divided  into  many  fmall  tribes  ; 
and  thefe  tribes  have  no  appetite  for  affociating  with  each  other : 
on  the  contrary,  a  flray  fheep  is  thrufl  out  of  the  flock,  and  a 
flray  bee  mufl  inflantly  retire,  or  be  flung  to  death.  Every  work 
of  Providence  contributes  to  fome  good  end  :  a  fmall  tribe  is  fuf- 

t 

ficient  for  mutual  defence  ;  and  a  very  large  tribe  would  be  dif- 
ficulted  in  procuring  fubfiftence. 

How  far  brute  animals  are  by  nature  fitted  for  being  ufeful  mem- 
bers  of  civil  fociety,  and  for  being  happy  in  it,  is  a  queftion  that  no 
writer  hath  fo  much  as  Humbled  on.  And  yet,  as  that  branch  of 
natural  hiflory  is  alfo  neceffary  to  my  plan,  I  mufi  proceed  ;  tho’  I 
have  nothing  to  lay  before  the  reader  but  a  few  fcattered  obferva- 
tions,  which  occurred  when  I  had  no  view  of  turning  them  to 
account.  I  begin  with  the  inflintflive  condudl  of  animals,  in 
providing  againft  danger.  When  a  flock  of  fheep  in  the  flate  of 
nature  goes  to  reft,  fentinels  are  appointed ;  who,  on  appearance  of 
an  enemy,  flamp  with  the  foot,  and  make  a  hiffing  found  ;  upon 
which  all  take  the  alarm  :  if  no  enemy  appear,  they  watch  their 
time,  return  to  the  flock,  and  fend  out  others  in  their  Head.  And 
in  flocks  that  have  an  extenfive  range  in  hilly  countries,  the 
fame  difcipline  obtains,  even  after  domeflication.  Tho’  monkeys 
fleep  upon  trees,  yet  a  fentinel  is  always  appointed,  who  mufl 
not  fleep  under  pain  of  being  torn  to  pieces.  They  preferve  the 
fame  difcipline  when  they  rob  an  orchard  :  a  fentinel  on  a  high 
tree  is  watchful  to  announce  the  very  firfl  appearance  of  an  e- 
nemy.  M.  BufFon,  talking  of  a  fort  of  monkey  which  he  terms  Mai- 


their  old  houfe ;  and  feeing  it  laid  flat,  walked  round  and  round,  lamenting.  They 
then  took  wing  and  difappeared,  without  once  calling  an  eye  on  their  new  habi¬ 
tation. 
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brouck ,  fays,  that  they  are  fond  of  fruit,  and  of  fugar-canes  ;  and  that 
while  they  are  loading  themfelves,  one  is  placed  fentinel  on  a  tree, 
who,  upon  the  approach  of  a  man,  cries,  Houp!  Houp !  Houp!  loud¬ 
ly  and  diftindly.  That  moment  they  throw  away  the  fugar-canes 
that  tney  hold  in  their  left  hand,  and  run  off  upon  three  feet. 
When  the  marmouts  are  at  work  in  the  field,  one  is  appointed  to 
watch  on  a  high  rock  ;  which  advertifes  them  by  a  loud  whifile, 
when  it  fees  a  man,  an  eagle,  or  a  dog.  Among  beavers,  notice 
is  given  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  by  lafhing  the  water  with 
the  tail,  which  is  heard  in  every  habitation.  Seals  always  fleep 
on  the  beach  ;  and  to  prevent  furprife,  fentinels  are  placed  round 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  main  body.  Wild  elephants, 
which  always  travel  in  company,  are  lefs  on  their  guard  in  places 
unfrequented  :  but  when  they  invade  cultivated  fields,  they  march 
in  order,  the  eldeft  in  the  front,  and  the  next  in  age  doling  the 
rear.  The  weak  are  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  females  carry 
their  young  on  their  trunk.  They  attack  in  a  body  ;  and  upon  a 
repulfe,  retire  in  a  body.  Tame  elephants  retain  fo  much  of  their 
original  nature,  that  if  one,  upon  being  wounded,  turn  its  back, 
the  reft  inftantly  follow.  Next  in  order  is  the  government  of  a 
tribe,  and  the  conduct  of  its  members  to  each  other.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  that  fociety  among  fome  animals,  and  their  mutual  affec¬ 
tion,  may  be  fo  entire  as  to  prevent  all  difcord  among  them ;  which 
indeed  feems  to  be  the  cafe  of  beavers.  Such  a  fociety,  if  there 
be  fuch,  requires  no  government,  nor  any  laws.  A  flock  of  fheep 
occupies  the  fame  fpot  every  night,  and  each  hath  its  own  reft- 
ing-place.  The  fame  is  obfervable  in  horned  cattle  when  folded. 
And  as  we  find  not,  that  any  one  ever  attempts  to  diflodge  an¬ 
other,  it  is  probable  that  fiich  reftraint  makes  a  branch  of  their 
nature.  But  fociety  among  brute  animals  is  not  always  fo  perfedt. 
Perverfe  inclinations,  tending  to  difturb  fociety,  are  viiible  a- 
mong  fome  brute  animals,  as  well  as  among  rational  men.  It  is 
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not  uncommon  for  a  rook  to  pilfer  flicks  from  another’s  nefl ; 
and  the  pilferer’s  nefl  is  demolifhed  by  the  lex  talionis.  Perverfe 
inclinations  require  government,  and  government  requires  laws. 
As  in  the  cafe  now  mentioned,  the  whole  fociety  join  in  inflicting 
the  punifhment,  government  among  rooks  appears  to  be  repu¬ 
blican.  Apes,  on  the  contrary,  are  under  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment.  Apes  in  Siam  go  in  troops,  each  under  a  leader,  who  pre- 
ferves  flricft  difcipline.  A  female  carnally  inclined,  retired  from 
the  troop,  and  was  followed  by  a  male.  The  male  efcaped  from 
the  leader,  who  purfued  them  ;  but  the  female  was  brought  back, 
and  in  prefence  of  the  whole  troop  received  fifty  blows  011  the 
cheek,  as  a  chaflifement  for  its  incontinence  (a).  But  probably 
there  are  not  many  inflances  among  brutes  of  government  ap- 
proaching  fo  near  to  that  of  men.  Government  among  horned 
cattle  appears  to  have  no  other  end  but  to  preferve  order.  Their 
government  is  monarchical ;  and  the  eleClion  is  founded  upon 
perfonal  valour,  the  mofl  folid  of  all  qualifications  in  fuch  a  fo¬ 
ciety.  The  bull  who  afpires  to  be  lord  of  the  herd,  mufl  fight  his 
way  to  preferment ;  and  after  all  his  rivals  are  beat  off  the  field, 
the  herd  tamely  fubmit.  At  the  fame  time  he  is  not  fecured  in 
the  throne  for  life;  but  mufl  again  enter  the  lifts  with  any  bull 
that  ventures  to  challenge  him.  The  fame  fpirit  is  obfervable  a- 
mong  oxen,  tho’  in  a  lower  degree.  The  mafter-ox  leads  the  reft 
into  the  liable,  or  into  the  fold,  and  becomes  unruly  if  he  be  not 
let  firft  out :  nay,  he  mufl  be  firft  yoked  in  the  plough  or  waggon. 
Sheep  are  not  employ’d  in  work,  but  in  every  other  refpeCl  the  fame 
economy  obtains  among  them.  "Where  the  rams  happen  to  be 
few  in  proportion  to  the  other  flieep,  they  fometimes  divide  the 
flock  among  them,  inflead  of  fighting  for  precedence.  Five  or 
fix  fcore  of  fhcep  were  purchafed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  author  of 


( a )  Memoirs  of  Count  Forbin. 
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this  work.  The  rams,  who  were  only  two,  divided  the  flock  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  two  parcels  could  not  avoid  pafturing  in  com¬ 
mon,  becaufe  they  were  fliut  up  in  one  inclofure  :  but  they  had 
different  fpots  for  reft  during  night ;  nor  was  it  known,  that  a 
flieep  ever  deferted  its  party,  or  even  changed  its  refting-place. 
In  the  two  fpecies  laft  mentioned,  I  find  not  that  there  is  any  no¬ 
tion  of  punilhment ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  neceffary  :  the  leader 
pretends  to  nothing  but  precedence,  which  is  never  difputed.  I 
blulh  to  prefent  thefe  imperfecT  hints,  the  fruit  of  cafual  obferva- 
tion,  not  of  intentional  enquiry  :  but  I  am  glad  to  blow  the 
trumpet,  in  order  to  raife  curiofity  in  others  :  if  the  fubjedt  be 
profecuted  by  men  of  tafte  and  enquiry,  many  final  caufes,  I  am 
perfuaded,  will  be  difeovered,  tending  more  and  more  to  difplay  the 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Providence.  But  what  I  have  chiefly  in 
view  at  prefent  is,  to  obferve,  that  government  among  brute  ani¬ 
mals,  however  Ample,  appears  to  be  perfect  in  its  kind  ;  and  ad¬ 
apted  with  great  propriety  to  their  nature.  Factions  in  the  Hate 
are  unknown  :  no  enmity  between  individuals,  no  treachery,  no 
deceit,  nor  any  other  of  thofe  vices  that  infeft  the  human  race. 
In  a  word,  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  well  fitted  for  that  kind  of 
fociety  to  which  they  are  prompted  by  their  nature,  and  for  being 
happy  in  it. 

*  Storing  up  the  foregoing  obfervations  till  there  be  occafion  for 
them,  we  proceed  to  the  focial  nature  of  man.  That  men  are  en¬ 
dued  with  an  appetite  for  fociety,  will  be  vouched  by  the  concur¬ 
ring  teftimony  of  all  men,  each  vouching  for  himfelf.  There  is 
accordingly  no  infiance  of  people  living  in  a  folitary  fiate,  where 
the  appetite  is  not  obfiru&ed  by  fome  potent  obftacle.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  Dampier  faw,  live  in 
fociety,  tho’  lefs  advanced  above  brutes  than  any  other  known  fa- 
vages  ;  and  fo  intimate  is  their  fociety,  that  they  gather  their 
food,  and  eat,  in  common.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  iflands 
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lived  in  the  fame  manner,  when  firft  feen  by  Europeans,  which 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  the  favages  mentioned  by 
Condamine,  drawn  by  a  Jefuit  from  the  woods  to  fettle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  muft  originally  have  been  united  in  fome 
kind  of  fociety,  as  they  had  a  common  language.  In  a  word, 
that  man  hath  an  appetite  for  food,  is  not  more  certain,  than  that 
he  hath  an  appetite  for  fociety.  And  here  I  have  occafion  to  ap¬ 
ply  one  of  the  obfervations  made  above.  Abflradting  altogether 
from  the  pleafure  we  have  in  fociety,  fimilar  to  what  we  have  in 
eating  ;  evident  it  is,  that  to  no  animal  is  fociety  more  neceffary 
than  to  man,  whether  for  food  or  for  defence.  In  fociety,  he  is  chief 
of  the  terreflrial  creation  ;  in  a  folitary  Hate,  the  moil  helplefs  and 
forlorn.  Thus  the  firft  queflion  fuggefted  above,  viz.  To  what 
end  was  a  focial  appetite  bellow’d  on  man,  has  received  an  anfwer, 
which  I  flatter  myfelf  will  give  fatisfadlion. 

The  next  queflion  is,  Whether  the  appetite  be  limited,  as  a- 
mong  other  animals,  to  a  fociety  of  moderate  extent ;  or  whether 
it  prompt  an  afl'ociation  with  the  whole  fpecies.  That  the  appe¬ 
tite  is  limited,  will  be  evident  from  hiftory.  Men,  as  far  back  as 
they  can  be  traced,  have  been  divided  into  fmall  tribes  or  focietieS'. 
Moll  of  thefe,  it  is  true,  have  in  later  times  been  united  into 
large  Hates :  fuch  revolutions  however  have  been  brought  about, 
not  by  an  appetite  for  a  more  extenfive  fociety,  but  by  conquefi, 
or  by  the  junbtion  of  fmall  tribes  for  defence  againft  the  more 
powerful.  A  fociety  may  indeed  be  too  fmall  for  complete  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  appetite  ;  and  the  appetite  thus  cramped  welcomes 
every  perfon  into  the  fociety  till  it  have  fufiicient  fcope  :  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  diminutive  tribe  originally,  were  fond  to  afibciate  even 
with  their  enemies  after  a  victory.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fo¬ 
ciety  may  be  too  large  for  complete  gratification.  An  extenfive 
empire  is  an  objedl  too  bulky  :  national  affection  is  too  much  dif- 
fufed  ;  and  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe  till  it  find  a  more  contrabled 
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fociety,  correfponding  to  the  moderation  of  its  appetite.  Hence 
the  numerous  orders,  adociations,  fraternities,  and  divifions,  that 
lpring  up  in  every  great  date.  The  ever-during  Blues  and  Greens 
in  the  Roman  empire,  and  Guelphs  and  Gibelines  in  Italy,  could 
not  have  long  fubfided  after  the  caufe  of  their  enmity  was  at  an 
end,  but  for  a  tendency  in  the  members  of  a  great  Rate  to  con¬ 
tract  their  focial  connections  *.  Initiations  among  the  ancients 
were  probably  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  ;  as  alfo  affociations  of 
artifans  among  the  moderns,  pretending  myftery  and  fecrecy,  and 
excluding  all  drangers.  Of  fuch  affociations  or  brotherhoods,  the 
free  mafons  excepted,  there  is  fcarce  now  a  veflige  remaining. 

We  find  now,  after  an  accurate  fcrutiny,  that  the  focial  appe¬ 
tite  in  man  comprehends  not  the  whole  fpecies,  but  a  part  only ; 
and  commonly  a  fmall  part,  precifely  as  in  other  animals.  Here 
another  final  caufe  ftarts  up,  no  lefs  remarkable  than  that  ex¬ 
plain’d  above.  An  appetite  to  affociate  with  the  whole  fpecies, 
would  form  dates  fo  unwieldy  by  numbers,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
any  government.  Our  appetite  is  wifely  confined  within  fuch  li¬ 
mits  as  to  form  dates  of  moderate  extent,  which  of  all  are  the  bed 
fitted  for  good  government :  and  we  diall  fee  afterward,  that  they 
are  alfo  the  bed  fitted  for  improving  the  human  powers,  and  for 
envigorating  every  manly  virtue.  Hence  an  indruCtive  leffon, 
That  a  great  empire  is  ill  fuited  to  human  nature,  and  that  a  great 
conqueror  is  in  more  refpeCls  than  one  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

The  limiting  our  focial  appetite  within  moderate  bounds,  fuggeds 
another  dnal  caufe.  An  appetite  to  affociate  with  the  whole  fpecies, 
would  collecd  into  one  fociety  all  who  are  not  feparated  from  each 
other  by  wide  feas  and  inacceffible  mountains  ;  and  confequently 


*  The  never-ceahng  factions  in  Britain  proceed,  not  from  a  fociety  too  much 
extended,  but  from  love  of  power  and  of  wealth,  to  reftrain  which  there  is  no  fuf- 
ficient  authority  in  a  free  government. 
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would  cliftribute  mankind  into  a  very  few  focieties,  confiding  of 
fuch  multitudes  as  to  reduce  national  affection  to  a  mere  fhadow. 
Nature  hath  wifely  limited  the  appetite  in  proportion  to  our  men¬ 
tal  capacity.  Our  relations,  our  friends,  and  our  other  connec¬ 
tions,  open  an  extenfive  field  for  the  exercife  of  affection  :  nay,  our 
country  in  general,  if  not  too  extenfive,  would  alone  be  fuflicient 
to  engrofs  our  whole  affecftion.  But  that  beautiful  fpeculation  falls 
more  properly  under  the  principles  of  morality  ;  and  there  it  fhall 
not  be  overlooked. 

What  comes  next  in  order,  is  to  examine  how  we  fland  affecied 
to  thofe  who  are  not  of  our  tribe  or  fociety.  I  pave  the  way  to 
this  examination,  by  taking  up  man  naked  at  his  entrance  into 
life.  An  infant  at  firft  has  no  feeling  but  bodily  pain  ;  and  it  is 
familiarized  with  its  nurfe,  its  parents,  and  perhaps  with  others, 
before  it  is  fufceptible  of  any  paftion.  All  weak  animals  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  principle  of  fear,  which  prompts  them  to  fhun 
danger  ;  and  fear,  the  firft  paflion  difcovered  in  an  infant,  is  rai¬ 
ded  by  every  new  face  :  the  infant  fhrinks  and  hides  itfelf  in  the 
bofom  of  its  nurfe  *  (</)„  Thus  every  ftranger  is  an  objedl  of  fear 
to  an  infant ;  and  confequently  of  averfton,  which  is  generated  by 
fear.  Fear  leflens  gradually  as  our  circle  of  acquaintance  enlarges, 
efpecially  in  thofe  who  rely  on  bodily  ftrength.  Nothing  tends 
more  eftedlually  to  diftipate  fear,  than  confcioufnefs  of  fecurity  in 
the  focial  ftate  :  in  folitude,  no  animal  is  more  timid  than  man  ; 
in  fociety,  none  more  bold.  But  remark,  that  averfton  may  fubftft 
after  fear  is  gone  :  it  is  propagated  from  parents  to  their  children 
through  an  endlefs  fucceftion  ;  and  is  infedftious  like  a  difeafe. 
Thus  enmity  is  kept  up  between  tribes,  without  any  particular 


*  In  this  refpedt  the  human  race  differs  widely  from  that  of  dogs  :  a  puppy,  the 
fix'd  time  it  fees-  a  man,  runs  to  him,  licks  his  hand,  and  plays  about  his  feet. 


[a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol,  1.  p.  441.  edit.  5. 
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caufe.  A  neighbouring  tribe,  conftantly  in  our  fight,  and  capable 
to  hurt  us,  is  the  objedd  of  our  ftrongeft  averfion  :  it  leffens  in 
proportion  to  difiance  ;  and  terminates  in  abfolute  indifference 
with  refpedd  to  very  diftant  tribes.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears, 
that  the  nature  of  man  with  refpedd  to  thofe  of  his  own  kind  is  re- 
*  folvable  into  the  following  particulars.  Firft,  Affetdion  for  our 
private  connections,  and  for  our  country  in  general.  Second, 
Averfion  to  neighbours  who  are  ftrangers  to  us,  and  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribes  in  general.  Third,  Indifference  with  refpe<d  to  all 
others. 

As  I  neither  hope  nor  wifh,  that  the  nature  of  man,  as  above 
delineated,  be  taken  upon  my  authority,  I  propofe  to  verify  it  by 
clear  and  fubftantial  fadds.  But  to  avoid  the  multiplying  inftan- 
ces  unneceffarily,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  as  concern  the  a- 
verfion  that  neighbouring  tribes  have  to  each  other ;  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  private  affeddion,  and  love  to  our  country,  are  what 
no  perfon  doubts  of.  I  begin  with  examples  of  rude  nations, 
where  nature  is  left  to  itfelf,  without  culture.  The  inhabitants  of 
Greenland,  good-natured  and  inoffenfive,  have  not  even  words 
for  expreffing  anger  or  envy  :  ftealing  among  themfelves  is  abhor¬ 
red  ;  and  a  young  woman  guilty  of  that  crime,  has  no  chance  for 
a  hufband.  At  the  fame  time,  they  are  faithlefs  and  cruel  to 
thofe  who  come  among  them  :  they  confider  the  reft  of  mankind 
as  a  different  race,  with  whom  they  rejedd  all  fociety.  The  mora¬ 
lity  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  is  not  more  refined.  Wri¬ 
ters  differ  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands : 
Magellan,  and  other  voyagers,  fay,  that  they  are  addidded  to  thie¬ 
ving  ;  and  their  teftimony  occafioned  thefe  iflands  to  be  called 
Ladrone s.  Pere  le  Gobien,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  that,  far  from 
being  addi<ded  to  thieving,  they  leave  every  thing  open,  having 
no  diftruft  one  of  another.  Thefe  accounts  differ  in  appearance, 
not  in  reality.  Magellan  was  a  firanger ;  and  he  talks  of  ftealing 
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from  him  and  from  his  companions.  Father  Gobien  lived  long  a- 
mong  them,  and  talks  of  their  fidelity  to  each  other.  Plan  Car- 
pin,  who  vifi ted  Tartary  in  the  year  1246,  obferves  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  that,  tho’  full  of  veracity  to  their  neighbours,  they  thought 
themfelves  not  bound  to  fpeak  truth  to  flrangers.  The  Greeks  an¬ 
ciently  were  held  to  be  pirates :  but  not  properly ;  for  they  com¬ 
mitted  depredations  upon  ftrangers  only.  Casfar,  fpeaking  of  the 
Germans  (0),  fays,  “  Latrocinia  nullam  habent  infamiam  quae  ex- 
44  tra  fines  cujufque  civitatis  fiunt  This  was  precifely  the 
cafe  of  our  highlanders,  till  they  were  brought  under  due  fubj ac¬ 
tion  after  the  rebellion  1745.  Bougainville  obferves,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Otaheite,  named  by  the  Englifh  King  George  s  ijland , 
made  no  difficulty  of  ftealing  from  his  people ;  and  yet  never  fteal 
among  themfelves,  having  neither  locks  nor  bars  in  their  houfes. 
The  people  of  Benin  in  Negroland  are  good-natured,  gentle,  and 
civilized ;  and  fo  generous,  that  if  they  receive  a  prefent,  they  are 
not  at  eafe  till  they  return  it  double.  They  have  unbounded  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  people;  but  are  jealous  of  ftrangers,  tho’  they 
politely  hide  their  jealoufy.  Ruffian  peafants  think  it  a  greater 
fin  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  than  to  murder  one  of  another  country. 
Among  the  Koriacs,  bordering  on  Kamfkatka,  murder  within  the 
tribe  is  feverely  punifhed ;  but  to  murder  a  ftranger  is  not  mind¬ 
ed.  While  Rome  continued  a  fmall  Rate,  neighbour  and  enemy 
were  exprefied  by  the  fame  word  (b).  In  England  of  old,  a  fo¬ 
reigner  was  not  admitted  to  be  a  witnefs.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  an¬ 
cient  hiflory,  we  read  of  wars  without  intermifiion  among  fmall 

*  <(  Tliey  hold  it  not  infamous  to  rob  without  the  bounds  of  their  canton.” 

(a)  Lib.  6.  c.  23.  de  bello  Gallico. 

(i)  HoRis. 
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Bates  in  clofe  neighbourhood.  It  was  fo  in  Greece;  it  was  fo  in 
Italy  during  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  republic ;  it  was  fo  in 
Gaul,  when  Cxfar  commenced  hoftilities  againft  that  country  (zz)  ; 
and  it  was  fo  all  the  world  over.  Many  illands  in  the  South  fea, 
and  in  other  remote  parts,  have  been  difcovered  by  Europeans ; 
who  commonly  found  the  natives  with  arms  in  their  hands,  refo- 
lute  to  prevent  the  Grangers  from  landing.  Orellana,  lieutenant 
to  Gonzales  Pifarro,  was  the  firft  European  who  failed  down  the 
river  Amazon  to  the  fea.  In  his  palfage,  he  was  continually  af- 
faultcd  with  arrows  from  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  fome  even 
ventured  to  attack  him  in  their  canoes. 

.  Nor  does  fuch  averlion  wear  away  even  among  polilhed  people. 
An  ingenious  writer  (b)  remarks,  that  almoft  every  nation  hate 
their  neighbours,  without  knowing  why.  I  once  heard  a  French¬ 
man  fwear,  fays  that  writer,  that  he  hated  the  Englilh,  parce 
qu  its  ‘verfent  du  bcurre  fondu  fur  leur  veau  roti  *.  The  populace 
of  Portugal  have  to  this  day  an  uncommon  averlion  to  ftrangers : 
even  thofe  of  Lifbon,  tho’  a  trading  town  frequented  by  many 
different  nations,  muft  not  be  excepted.  Travellers  report,  that 
the  people  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  remarkable  for  good-nature, 
are  the  only  Italians  who  are  not  hated  by  their  neighbours.  The 
Piedmontefe  and  Genoefe  have  an  averlion  to  each  other,  and  a- 
gree  only  in  their  antipathy  to  the  Tufcans.  The  Tufcans  diflike 
the  V enetians ;  and  the  Romans  abound  not  with  good-will  to  the 
Tufcans,  Venetians,  or  Neapolitans.  Very  different  is  the  cafe 
with  refpedt  to  diftant  nations :  inflead  of  being  obje&s  of  averfiorq 

*  u  Becaufe  they  pour  melted  butter  upon  their  roaft  veal.” 

(.7)  Lib.  6.  c.  15.  de  hello  Gallico^ 

#  .1  , 

(b)  Baretti,. 
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their  manners,  cufloms,  and  fingularities,  amufe  us  greatly  *. 

Infants  differ  from  each  other  in  averfion  to  flrangers ;  fome  be¬ 
ing  extremely  fhy,  others  lefs  fo  ;  and  the  like  difference  is  obfervable 
in  whole  tribes.  The  people  of  Milan  cannot  have  any  averfion  to 
their  neighbours,  when  they  are  fuch  favourites  of  all  around 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  fome  South-fea  iflands,  mentioned  a- 
bove  (a),  appear  to  have  little  or  no  averfion  to  flrangers.  But 
that  is  a  rare  inflance,  and  has  fcarce  a  parallel  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  It  holds  alfo  true,  that  nations  the  mod  remark¬ 
able  for  patriotifm,  are  equally  remarkable  for  averfion  to  flran¬ 
gers.  The  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  were  equally  remark¬ 
able  for  both.  Patriotifm,  a  vigorous  principle  among  the  Eng- 
lifh,  makes  them  extremely  averfe  to  naturalize  foreigners.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  both  men  and  women,  appear  to  be 
of  a  mild  and  gentle  difpofition  ;  they  treat  one  another  with  af¬ 
fection  :  but  are  implacable  to  their  enemies,  and  never  give  quar¬ 
ter.  It  is  even  cuflomary  among  them  to  eat  the  flefh  of  their  e- 
nemies. 

To  a  perfon  of  humanity,  the  fcene  here  exhibited  is  far  from 
being  agreeable.  Man,  it  may  be  thought,  is  of  all  animals  the 
mofl  barbarous ;  for  even  animals  of  prey  are  innoxious  with  re- 
fpedl  to  their  own  kind  f .  Averfion  to  flrangers  makes  a  branch 

of 

*  Voltaire,  (Univerfal  Hiftory,  ch.  40.),  obferving,  rightly,  that  jealoufy  among 
petty  princes  is  produdtive  of  more  crimes  than  among  great  monarchs,  gives  a  ve¬ 
ry  unfatisfaftory  reafon,  viz.  That  having  little  force,  they  muft  employ  fraud, 
poifon,  and  other  fecret  crimes  ;  not  adverting,  that  power  may  be  equally  diftri- 
buted  among  fmall  princes  as  well  as  among  great.  It  is  antipathy  that  indigates 
fuch  crimes,  which  is  always  the  moft  violent  among  the  neareft  neighbours. 


(<a)  Bopk  1.  fketch  1. 

;  >  '  V, 

f  “  Denique  csetera  animantia  in  fuo  genere  probe  degunt :  congregari  videmus, 
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of  our  nature  :  it  exifts  among  individuals  in  private  life  ;  it 
flames  high  between  neighbouring  tribes ;  and  is  vifible  even  in 
infancy.  Can  fuch  perverlity  of  difpofition  promote  any  good 
end  ?  This  queftion,  which  pierces  deep  into  human  nature,  is 
referved  to  clofe  the  prefent  fketch. 

From  the  foregoing  deduction,  univerfal  benevolence,  inculca¬ 
ted  by  feveral  writers  as  a  moral  duty,  is  difcovered  to  be  erro¬ 
neous.  Our  appetite  for  fociety  is  limited,  and  our  duty  mull  be 
limited  in  proportion.  But  of  this  more  diredlly  when  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  are  taken  under  conlideration. 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Newton,  that  attraction  and  repul- 
fion  in  matter,  are,  by  alteration  of  circumftances,  converted  one 
into  the  other.  This  holds  alfo  in  affection  and  averfion,  which 
may  be  termed,  not  improperly,  mental  attraction  and  repulfion . 
Two  nations,  originally  flrangers  to  each  other,  may,  by  com¬ 
merce,  or  other  favourable  circumftance,  become  fo  well  acquaint¬ 
ed,  as  to  change  from  averfion  to  affection.  The  oppofite  man¬ 
ners  of  a  capital  and  of  a  country-town,  afford  a  good  illuflration. 
In  the  latter,  people,  occupied  with  their  domeftic  concerns,  are 
in  a  manner  flrangers  to  each  other :  a  degree  of  averfion  prevails, 
which  gives  birth  to  envy  and  detraction.  In  the  former,  a  court, 
with  public  amufements,  promote  general  acquaintance:  repul¬ 
fion  yields  to  attraction,  and  people  become  fond  to  affociate  with 

u  ct  flare  contra  difiimilia- :  leonum  feritas  inter  fe  non  dimicat :  ferpentum  mor~ 
4<  fus  non  petit  ferpentes ;  ne  maris  quidem  belluae  ac  piices,  nil!  in  diverfa  gene- 

ra,  fteviunt.  At,  Hercule,  homini  plurima  ex  homine  funt  mala.”  Pliny ,  lib.  7. 
ProoPmium.  [/«  Englijlo  thus  :  “  For  other  animals  live  at  peace  with  thofe  of 

“  their  fpecies.  They  gather  themfelves  in  troops,  and  unite  againft  the  common 
*(  enemy.  The  ferocious  lion  fights  not  againft  his  fpecies  :  the  poifonous  ferpent 
tC  is  harmlefs  to  his  kind  :  the  monfters  of  the  fea  prey  but  on  thofe  fifties  that  dif- 
“  fer  from  them  in  nature  :  man  alone  of  animals  is  foe  to  man  ]”J 
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their  equals.  The  union  of  two  tribes  into  one,  is  another  cir- 
cumflance  that  converts  repulfion  into  attraction.  Such  conver- 
fion,  however,  is  far  from  being  inflantaneous  ;  witnefs  the  different 
fmall  dates  of  Spain,  which  were  not  united  in  affection  for  many 
-  years  after  they  were  united  under  one  monarch  ;  and  this  was  al- 
fo  the  cafe  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  In 
fome  circumflances  the  convention  is  inflantaneous ;  as  where  a 
ftranger  becomes  an  object  of  pity  or  of  gratitude.  Many  low 
perfons  in  Britain  contributed  cheerfully  for  maintaining  fome 
French  feamen,  made  prifoners  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war.  It  is  no  lefs  inflantaneous,  when  ftrangers,  relying  on  our 
humanity,  trufl  themfelves  in  our  hands.  Among  the  ancients, 
it  was  hofpitality  to  flrangers  only  that  produced  mutual  affection 
and  gratitude :  Glaucus  and  Diomede  were  of  different  countries. 
Hofpitality  to  flrangers,  is  a  pregnant  fymptom  of  improving 
manners.  Csefar,  fpeaking  of  the  Germans  ( a ),  fays,  “  Hofpites 
“  violare,  fas  non  putant:  qui,  quaqua  de  caufa,  ad  eos  vene- 
“  runt,  ab  injuria  prohibent,  fanctofque  habent;  iis  omnium 
“  domus  patent,  victufque  communicatur  The  ancient  Spa¬ 
niards  were  fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  enemies  j  but  in  peace, 
they  paffed  their  time  in  finging  and  dancing,  and  were  remark¬ 
ably  hofpitable  to  the  flrangers  who  came  among  them.  It  Ihews 
great  refinement  in  the  Celtae,  that  the  killing  a  ftranger  was  ca¬ 
pital,  when  the  killing  a  citizen  was  banifhment  only  (b).  The 


*  <f  They  hold  it  facrilege  to  injure  a  ftranger.  They  protect  from  outrage,  and 
u  venerate  thofe  who  come  among  them :  their  houfes  are  open  to  them,  and  they 
“  are  welcome  to  their  tables.” 

(<*)  Lib*  6.  c.  23.  de  bello  Gallico, 

(b)  Nicolaus  Damafcenus. 
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Swedes  and  Goths  were  eminently  hofpitable  to  ftrangers ;  as  in¬ 
deed  were  all  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  (a).  The  negroes  of 
Fouli,  are  celebrated  by  travellers  as  extremely  kind  to  ftrangers. 
The  native  Brazilians  are  lingularly  hofpitable.  A  ftranger  no 
fooner  arrives  among  them  than  he  is  furrounded  with  women, 
who  walh  his  feet,  and  fet  before  him  to  eat  the  beft  things  they 
have.  If  a  ftranger  have  occafion  to  go  more  than  once  to  the 
fame  village,  the  perfon  whofe  gueft  he  was  takes  it  much  amifs  if 
lie  think  of  changing  his  lodging. 

There  are  caufes  that  for  a  time  fufpend  enmity  between  neigh¬ 
bouring  ftates.  The  fmall  ftates  of  Greece,  among  whom  war 
had  no  end,  frequently  fmothered  their  enmity  to  join  againft 
the  formidable  monarch  of  Perlia.  There  are  alfo  caufes  that  fuf¬ 
pend  for  a  time  all  animofity  between  factions  in  the  fame  ftate. 
The  endlefs  fa&ions  in  Britain  about  power  and  pre-eminence, 
not  a  little  difagreeable  during  peace,  are  laid  afleep  during  a  fo¬ 
reign  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  attraction  is  converted  into  repulfion  by 
various  caufes.  One  is,  the  fplitting  a  great  monarchy  into  many 
fmall  ftates  ;  of  which  the  Aftyrian,  the  Perfian,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Saracen  empires,  are  inftances.  The  amor  patriz,  faint  in  an 
extenfrve  monarchy,  readily  yields  to  averfton,  operating  between 
two  neighbouring  ftates,  lefs  extenftve.  This  is  obfervable  be¬ 
tween  neighbouring  colonies,  even  of  the  fame  nation  :  the  Eng- 
liih  colonies  in  North  America,  tho’  they  retain  fome  affection 
for  their  mother-country,  have  contracted  an  averfton  to  eaeh  o- 
theiv  And  happy  for  them  is  fuch  averfton,  if  it  prevent  their 
uniting  in  order  to  acquire  independency :  wars  without  end 
would  be  the  inevitable  confequence,  as  among  fmall  ftates  in  clofe 
neighbourhood. 

>  ; 

*•  4  *.  ♦*  •  .  -  - 

(d)  Saxo  Grammaticus.  Crantz. 
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Hitherto  the  road  has  been  frnooth,  without  obflruHion.  But 
we  have  not  yet  finifhed  our  journey  ;  and  the  remaining  c;ue- 
flion,  viz.  How  far  are  men  fitted  by  their  nature  for  being  ufeful 
members  of  civil  fociety,  and  for  being  happy  in  it,  will,  1  fu- 
fpecfl,  lead  into  a  road  neither  frnooth  nor  free  from  obflrtuflion. 
The  focial  branch  of  human  nature  would  be  wofully  imperfe<5l, 
if  man  had  an  appetite  for  fociety  without  being  fitted  for  that 
flate  :  the  appetite,  inftead  of  tending  to  a  good  end,  would  be 
his  bane.  And  yet,  whether  he  be  or  be  not  fitted  for  fociety, 
feems  doubtful.  In  examining  the  conduct  of  man,  he  is  to  us 
a  difguflful  object  in  his  averfion  to  thofe  of  a  different  tribe  ;  and 
I  violently  fufpedl,  that  in  his  behaviour  even  to  thofe  of  his  own 
tribe,  he  will  fcarce  be  found  an  agreeable  object.  That  he  is  fitted 
by  nature  for  being  an  ufeful  member  of  a  focial  flate,  and  for  be¬ 
ing  happy  in  it,  appears  from  fadts  many  and  various.  1  infiance 
firft,  feveral  correfponding  principles  or  propenfities,  that  cannot 
be  exerted  nor  gratified  but  in  fociety,  viz.  the  propenfities  of  ve¬ 
racity,  and  of  relying  on  human  teflimony  ;  appetite  for  know¬ 
ledge,  and  defire  to  communicate  knowledge  ;  anxiety  in  diflrefs 
to  be  pitied,  and  fympathy  with  the  diftreffed  ;  appetite  for  praife, 
and  inclination  to  praife  the  deferving  A  Such  correfponding 
propenfities,  not  only  qualify  men  for  the  focial  flate  as  far  as 
their  influence  reaches,  but  attract  them  fweetly  into  fociety  for 
the  fake  of  gratification,  and  make  them  happy  in  it.  But  this  is 
not  all,  nor  indeed  the  greater  part.  Do  not  benevolence,  com- 
paffion,  magnanimity,  heroifm,  and  the  whole  train  of  focial  af- 
fedlions,  demonflrate  our  fitnefs  for  fociety,  and  our  happinefs  in 
it  ?  And  juftice,  above  all  other  virtues,  promotes  peace  and  con- 

,  '  t 

0 

*  Appetite  for  praife  is  inherent  even  in  favages  :  witnefs  thofe  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  who  upon  that  account  are  fond  of  drefs.  I  mean  the  men  ;  for  the  women 
are  fuch  mifcrable  flaves  as  to  have  no  lpirit  for  ornament. 
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core!  in  that  ftate.  Nor  ought  the  faculty  of  fpeech  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  which  in  an  eminent  degree  qualifies  man  for  fociety,  and 
is  a  plentiful  fource  of  enjoyment  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fa&s,  not  fewer  in  number,  nor 
lefs  various,  tending  to  evince,  that  man  is  ill  fitted  for  fociety, 
and  that  there  is  little  happinefs  for  him  in  it.  What  can  be 
more  averfe  to  concord  in  fociety  than  difiocial  pafiions  ?  and  yet 
thefe  prevail  among  men.  Are  not  envy,  malice,  revenge,  treach¬ 
ery,  deceit,  avarice,  ambition,  &c.  8cc.  noxious  weeds  that  poi- 
fon  fociety  ?  We  meet  every  where  perfons  bent  on  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  others,  evincing  that  man  has  no  enemies  more  formi¬ 
dable  than  of  his  own  kind,  and  of  his  own  tribe.  Are  not  difi* 
cord  and  feuds  the  chief  articles  in  the  hiftory  of  every  ftate,  fac¬ 
tions  violently  bent  againft  each  other,  and  frequently  breaking 
out  into  civil  wars  ?  Appian’s  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome 
exhibits  a  horrid  fcene  of  maflacres,  profcriptions,  and  forfeitures  ; 
the  leaders  facrificing  their  firmed:  friends,  for  liberty  to  fuck  the 
blood  of  their  enemies  ;  as  if  to  fhed  human  blood  were  the  ruling 
paftion  of  man.  But  the  Romans  were  far  from  being  fingular  :  the 
polite  Greeks,  commonly  fo  characterized,  were  ftill  more  brutal 
and  bloody.  The  following  paftage  is  copied  from  a  celebrated 
author  (a).  “  Not  to  mention  Dionyfius  the  elder,  who  is  com- 

“  puted  to  have  butchered  in  cold  blood  above  10,000  of  his  fel- 
44  low-citizens  ;  nor  Agathocles,  Nabis,  and  others,  ftill  more 
“  bloody  than  he  ;  the  tranfaCtions  even  in  free  governments  were 
“  extremely  violent  and  deftruCtive.  At  Athens,  the  thirty  ty- 
“  rants,  and  the  nobles,  in  a  twelvemonth,  murdered  without 
“  trial  about  1200  of  the  people,  and  banifhed  above  the  half  of 
“  the  citizens  that  remained.  In  Argos,  near  the  fame  time,  the 
44  people  killed  1200  of  the  nobles,  and  afterward  their  own  de- 

{ a )  Efiay  of  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient  nations,  by  David  Hume,  Efq; 
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“  magogues,  becaufe  they  had  refufed  to  carry  their  profecutions 
“  farther.  The  people  alfo  in  Corcyra  killed  1500  of  the  nobles, 
u  and  banifhed  1000.  Thefe  numbers  will  appear  the  more  fur- 
u  prifmg,  if  we  confider  the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  thofe  dates. 
“  But  all  ancient  hidory  is  full  of  fuch  indances.”  Upon  a  re¬ 
volution  in  the  Saracen  empire  ann.  750,  where  the  Ommiyan  fa¬ 
mily  was  expelled  by  that  of  the  Abaflians,  Abdolah,  chief  of  the 
latter,  publifhed  an  abt  of  oblivion  to  the  former,  on  condition 
of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  The  Ommiyans, 
embracing  the  condition,  were  in  appearance  gracioully  received. 
But  in  preparing  to  take  the  oath,  they  were  knocked  down  every 
one  of  them  by  the  Emperor’s  guards.  And  fully  to  glut  the  mon- 
der’s  cruelty,  thefe  princes,  dill  alive,  were  laid  dole  together, 
and  covered  with  boards  and  carpets ;  upon  which  Abdolah  bead¬ 
ed  his  officers,  “  in  order,”  faid  he,  “  that  we  may  be  exhila- 
“  rated  with  the  dying  groans  of  the  Ommiyans.”  During  the 
vigour  of  the  feudal  fyllem,  when  every  man  vras  a  foldier  who 
afpired  to  be  a  gentleman,  juftice  was  no  defence  againd  power,  nor 
humanity  againd  bloody  refentment.  Stormy  paffions  raged  every 
where  with  unrelenting  fury  ;  every  place  a  chaos  of  confudon 
and  didrefs.  No  man  was  fecure  but  in  his  cadle;  and  to  venture 
abroad  unlefs  well  armed,  and  well  attended,  would  have  been  an 
act  of  high  temerity.  So  little  intcrcourfe  was  there  among  the 
French  in  the  tenth  century,  that  an  abbot  of  Ciugni,  invited  by 
the  Count  of  Paris  to  bring  lbme  monks  to  the  abbey  of  St  Maur, 
near  that  city,  excufed  himfelf  for  declining  a  journey  through  a 
drange  and  unknown  country.  In  the  hidory  of  Scotland,  du¬ 
ring  the  minority  of  James  II.  we  find  nothing  but  barbarous  and 
cruel  manners,  depredations,  burning  of  houfes,  blood Ibed  and 
madacre  without  end.  Pitfcottie  fays,  that  oppreffion,  theft,  fa- 
crilegc,  ravdhing  of  women,  were  but  a  dciliicincc .  Flow  dmilar  to 
beads  of  prey  let  loofe  againd  each  other  in  tne  lvoman  cucus  ! 
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Men  are  prone  to  fplit  into  parties  for  the  very  fliglatefb  caufes  ; 
and  when  a  caufe  is  wanting,  parties  are  often  formed  upon  words 
merely.  Whig  and  Tory  fubfiRed  long  in  England,  upon  no  better 
foundation.  The  Tories  profeffed  paflive  obedience  ;  but  decla¬ 
red,  that  they  would  not  be  (laves.  The  Whigs  profeffed  refiR- 
ance  ;  but  declared  it  unlawful  to  redd,  unlefs  to  prevent  die  be¬ 
ing  made  (laves.  Had  thefe  parties  been  difpofed  to  unite,  they 
foon  would  have  difcovered,  that  they  differed  in  words  only. 
The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  many  religious  difputes. 
One  feci  maintains,  that  we  are  faved  by  faith  alone  ;  another,, 
that  good  works  are  neceffary.  The  difference  lies  merely  in 
words.  The  firft  acknowledges,  that  if  a  man  commit  fin,  he 
cannot  have  faith ;  and  confequently  under  faith  are  comprehended 
good  works.  The  other  acknowledges,  that  good  works  imply 
good  intention,  or,  in  other  words,  faith ;  and  confequently,  un¬ 
der  good  works  faith  is  comprehended  (a).  The  following  in- 
ftance,  folemnly  ludicrous,  is  of  parties  formed  merely  from  an 
inclination  to  differ,  without  any  caufe  real  or  verbal.  No  people 
were  lefs  interefted  in  the  late  war  between  the  Queen  of  Elungary 
and  the  King  of  Pruffia  than  the  citizens  of  Ravenna.  They  how¬ 
ever  fplit  into  two  parties,  which  renounced  all  fociety  with  each 
other.  After  the  battle  of  Rofbach,  a  leading  partyman  withdrew 
for  a  month,  without  once  fhowing  his  face  in  public.  But  our 
catalogue  is  not  yet  complete.  Differences  concerning  civil  mat¬ 
ters  make  no  figure  compared  with  what  concern  religion.  It  is 
lamentable  to  obferve,  that  religious  fe<5ls  refemble  neighbouring 
Rates ;  the  nearer  they  are  to  one  another,  the  greater  is  their  ran¬ 
cour  and  animofity.  But  as  all  hifiories  are  full  of  the  cruelty 
and  defolation  occafioned  by  differences  in  religious  tenets,  I  can¬ 
not  bear  to  dwell  longer  upon  fuch  horrid  fcenes, 

(a)  See  Knox’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  p,  13. 
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What  conclufion  are  we  to  draw  from  the  foregoing  fa<£ls,  fo 
inconfiftent  in  appearance  with  each  other  ?  I  am  utterly  at  a 
lofs  to  reconcile  thein,  otherwife  than  by  holding  man  to  be  a 
compound  of  principles  and  paffions,  fome  focial,  fome  dilfocial. 
Oppofite  principles  or  paffions  cannot  at  the  fame  inftant  be  ex¬ 
erted  upon  the  fame  objedt  (a)  ;  but  they  may  be  exerted  at  the 
fame  inllant  upon  different  objedls,  and  at  different  times  upon 
the  fame  objedl.  This  obfervation  ferves  indeed  to  explain  a  feem- 
ing  inconfiftency  in  our  nature,  as  being  at  one  time  highly  focial, 
and  at  another  time  no  lefs  dilfocial :  but  it  affords  not  a  folution 
to  the  queftion,  Whether,  upon  the  whole,  men  be  fitted  for  foci- 
ety,  and  for  being  happy  in  it.  In  order  to  a  folution,  we  find 
it  neceffary  to  take  a  fecond  view  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  man. 

In  a  nafcent  fociety,  where  men  hunt  and  hill  in  common, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  game,  and  where  the  fenfe  of  property 
is  faint,  mutual  affedlion  prevails,  becaufe  there  is  no  caufe  of 
difcord  ;  and  dilfocial  paffions  find  fufficient  vent  againft  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribes.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  North-American  fa- 
vages,  who  continue  hunters  and  fifhers  to  this  day  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  condition  of  all  brute  animals  that  live  in  fociety,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  ifland  Otaheite  is  divided  into  many  fmall 
cantons,  having  each  a  chief  of  its  own.  Thefe  cantons  never 
make  war  on  each  other,  tho’  they  are  frequently  at  war  with  the 
inhabitants  of  neighbouring  iflands.  The  inhabitants  of  the  new 
Philippine  iflands,  if  Father  Gobien  be  credited,  are  better  fitted 
for  fociety  than  any  other  known  nation.  Sweetnefs  of  temper, 
and  love  to  do  good,  form  their  character.  They  never  commit 
&<5ls  of  violence  :  war  they  have  no  notion  of ;  and  it  is  a  proverb 
among  them,  That  a  man  never  puts  a  man  to  death.  Plato  places 
the  feat  of  juflice  and  of  happinefs  among  the  find  men  ;  and  a- 

s(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i-  p.  143.  edit.  5. 
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morg  them  exifled  the  golden  age,  if  it  ever  did  exift.  But  when 
a  nation,  becoming  populous,  begins  with  rearing  flocks  and 
herds,  proceeds  to  appropriate  land,  and  is  not  fatisfied  without 
matters  of  luxury  over  and  above  ;  felflfhnefs  and  pride  gain 
ground,  and  become  ruling  and  unruly  paflions.  Caufes  of  dif- 
cord  multiply,  vent  is  given  to  avarice  and  refentment ;  and  a- 
mong  a  people  not  yet  perfectly  fubmiflive  to  government,  diflocial 
paflions  rage,  and  threaten  a  total  diflolution  of  lociety  :  nothing 
indeed  lufpends  the  impending  blow,  but  the  unwearied,  tho’  fl- 
lent,  operation  of  the  locial  appetite.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
the  Greeks  at  a  certain  period  of  their  progrefs,  as  mentioned  a- 
bove  ;  and  fuch  was  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  of  France  in 
particular,  during  the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  when  all 
was  difcord,  blood,  and  rapine.  In  general,  where-ever  avarice 
and  diforderly  paflions  bear  rule,  I  boldly  pronounce,  that  men 
are  ill  qualified  for  fociety. 

Providence  extracts  order  out  of  confufion.  Men,  in  a  fociety 
fo  uncomfortable,  are  taught  by  dire  experience,  that  they  mud 
either  renounce  fociety,  or  qualify  themfelves  for  it  —  the  choice 
is  eafy,  but  how  difficult  the  practice  !  After  infinite  ftruggles,' 
appetite  for  fociety  prevailed  ;  •  and  time,  that  univerfal  conque¬ 
ror,  perfected  men  in  the  art  of  fubduing  their  paflions,  or  of 
diflemblirig  them.  Finding  now  no  enjoyment  but  in  fociety,  we 
are  felicitous  about  the  good-wfill  of  others  ;  and  we  adhere  to  ju- 
ftice  and  good  manners  :  diforderly  paflions  are  fupprefled,  kind¬ 
ly  affeCtions  encouraged,  and  men  become  lefs  unfit  for  fociety 
than  formerly. 

But  is  the  progrefs  of  men  toward  the  perfection  of  fociety  to  flop 
here?  are  luft  of  power  and  of  property  to  continue  for  ever  leading 
principles  ?  are  envy,  revenge,  treachery,  deceit,  never  to  have  an 
end  ?  “  Flow  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  (it  will  be  faid),  that  all  men 
44  were  upright  and  honeft ;  and  that  all  of  the  fame  nation  were 
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“  united  like  a  Angle  family  in  concord  and  mutual  a  fiction !  Here 
“  indeed  would  be  perpetual  funfhine,  a  golden  age,  a  Hate  ap- 
u  proaching  to  that  of  good  men  made  perfect  in  heavenly  man- 
“  lions.”  Beware  of  indulging  fuch  plealing  dreams.  The  fyltem 
of  Providence  differs  widely  from  our  willies  ;  and  fhall  ignorant 
man  venture  to  arraign  Providence  ?  Are  we  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  whole,  when  but  fo  fmall  a  part  is  vilible  ?  It  is  our  duty  to 
believe,  that  were  the  whole  vilible,  it  would  appear  beautiful. 
We  are  not  however  reduced  to  an  a<£t  of  pure  faith  :  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  light,  breaking  in,  makes  it  at  lead;  doubtful,  whether  upon 
the  whole  it  be  not  really  better  for  us  to  be  as  we  are.  Let  us 
follow  that  glimmering  light  to  fee  where  it  will  lead  us. 

I  begin  with  obferving,  that  tho’  in  our  prefent  condition  we 
fuffer  much  diftrefs  from  felfilli  and  diffocial  paffions,  yet  cudom 
renders  our  diltreffes  familiar,  and  hardens  us  not  only  to  bear 
but  to  brave  them.  Stricd  adherence  to  the  rules  of  judice  would 
indeed  fecure  our  perfons  and  our  property  :  robbery  and  murder 
would  vanifh,  and  locks  and  guns  be  heard  of  no  more.  So  far 
excellent,  were  no  new  evils  to  come  in  their  place  :  but  the  void 
muff  be  filled,  and  mental  diftreffes  would  break  in  of  various 
kinds,  fuch  particularly  as  proceed  from  refined  delicacy  and  nice 
fenfibility  of  honour,  little  regarded  while  we  are  expofed  to  dan¬ 
gers  more  alarming.  And  whether  the  change  would  be  much 
to  our  advantage,  appears  doubtful :  pain  as  well  as  pleafure 
is  meafured  by  comparifon  ;  and  the  flighted  pain,  fuch  for  ex¬ 
ample  as  arifes  from  a  tranfgreffion  of  civility  or  good-breed¬ 
ing,  will  overwhelm  a  perfon  who  has  never  felt  any  more  fevere. 
At  any  rate,  natural  evils  will  remain  ;  and  that  extreme  delicacy 
and  foftnefs  of  temper  which  are  produced  by  eternal  peace  and 
concord,  would  render  fuch  evils  unfupportable  :  the  flight  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  homely  fare,  would 
become  ferious  evils,  and  afflicd  the  traveller  pad  enduring.  The 
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French,  among  whom  fociety  has  obtained  a  more  refined  polilh 
than  in  any  other  nation,  have  become  fo  foft  and  delicate  as  to  lofe 
all  fortitude  in  diftrefs.  They  cannot  bear  even  a  reprefentation 
of  fevere  affiidfion  in  a  tragedy  :  a  a  Englifh  audience  would  fall 
afleep  at  the  flight  diftrefies  that  make  a  deep  imprefiion  in  the 
French  theatre. 

But  now  fuppofing,  that  a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
morality  would  be  a  real  improvement  in  fociety ;  yet  to  me  it  ap¬ 
pears  evident,  that  men  as  individuals  would  fuffer  more  by  that 
improvement,  than  they  would  gain  as  members  of  fociety.  In 
order  to  prefer ve  the  rules  of  juitice  untainted,  and  to  maintain 
perfect  concord  and  affeiftion  among  men,  all  diffocial  and  felfiilx 
pafiions  mufl  neceffarily  be  extirpated,  or  brought  under  abfolute 
fubjecdion.  Attend  to  the  confequences  :  they  defer  ve  our  moil 
fober  attention.  Agitation  is  requifite  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to 
the  body  :  a  man  engaged  in  a  brifk  purfuit,  whether  of  bufinefs 
or  of  pleafure,  is  in  his  element,  and  in  high  fpirits  :  but  when 
no  objefl  is  in  view  to  be  attained  or  to  be  avoided,  his  fpirits 
flag,  and  he  finks  into  languor  and  defpondence.  To  prevent 
a  condition  fo  baneful  to  man,  he  is  provided  with  many  pafiions, 
which  impel  him  to  aflion  without  intermiifion,  and  envigorate 
both  mind  and  body.  But  upon  the  prelent  fuppofition,  fcarce 
any  motive  to  aflion  would  remain  ;  and  man,  reduced  to  a  lethar¬ 
gic  ftate,  would  rival  no  being  above  an  oyfier  or  a  fcnfitive  plant. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  an  uniform  life  of  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  fecurity,  would  not  be  long  relifhed.  Confiant 
repetition  of  the  fame  pleafures,  would  render  even  a  golden  age 
ta'lelefs,  like  an  Italian  Iky  during  a  long  fummer.  Nature  has  for 
wife  purpofes  imprefied  upon  us  a  tafie  for  variety  («) ;  and  with¬ 
out  it,  fife  would  be  altogether  infipid.  Paraguai,  when  govern^ 

(a)  Elements  ofCrhlcifm,  vol.  t.  p.  320  edit.  5. 
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ed  by  the  Jefuits,  affords  a  fine  illuftration.  It  was  divided  into 
parifhes,  in  each  of  which  a  Jefuit  prefided  as  king,  prieft,  and 
prophet.  The  natives  were  not  differed  to  have  any  property,  but 
laboured  inceffantly  for  their  daily  bread,  which  was  delivered  to 
them  out  of  a  public  magazine.  The  men  were  employ’d  in  agri¬ 
culture,  the  women  in  fpinning ;  and  certain  precife  hours  were 
allotted  for  labour,  for  food,  for  prayer,  and  for  deep  *.  They 
funk  into  fuch  a  lifilefs  date  of  mind,  as  to  have  no  regret  at  dy¬ 
ing  when  attacked  by  difeafe  or  by  old  age.  Such  was  their  indif¬ 
ference  about  what  might  befall  them,  that  tho’  they  adored  the 
Jefuits,  yet  they  made  no  oppofition,  when  the  fathers  were,  ami. 
1767,  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  famous  republic  demo- 
liflied.  The  monkifh  life  is  contradictory  to  the  nature  of  man : 
the  languor  of  that  Hate  is  what  in  all  probability  tempts  many  a 
monk  and  nun,  to  find  occupation  even  at  the  expence  of  virtue. 
The  life  of  the  Mai  tele  knights  is  far  from  being  agreeable,  now 
that  their  knight-errantry  againft  the  Turks  has  fubfided.  While 
they  refide  in  the  ifland,  a  ftridt  uniformity  in  their  manner  of  li¬ 
ving  is  horridly  irkfome.  Abfence  is  their  only  relief,  when  they 
can  obtain  permiffion.  There  will  not  at  laft  remain  a  knight  in 
the  ifland,  except  fuch  as  by  office  are  tied  to  attendance. 

I  proceed  to  another  confideration.  Familiarity  with  danger  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  eradicate  our  natural  timidity ;  and  fo  deeply  rooted  is  that 
principle,  that  familiarity  with  danger  of  one  fort,  does  not  harden  us 
with  refped:  to  any  other  fort.  A  foldier,  bold  as  a  lion  in  the  field,  is- 


*  Befide  Paraguai  tea,  for  which  there  is  great  demand  in  Peru,  cotton,  tobac¬ 
co,  and  fugar-canes,  were  cultivated  in  Paraguai,  and  the  product  was  Itored  up  in 
magazines.  No  Indian  durlt  keep  in  his  houfe  fo  much  as  an  ounce  of  any  of 
thefe  commodities,  under  pain  of  receiving  twelve  lathes  in  honour  of  the  twelve 
apoltles,  befide  falling  three  days  in  the  houfe  of  correction.  The  fathers  feldom. 
inflicted  a  capital  punishment,  becaufe  it  deprived  them  of  a  profitable  Have. 
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faint-hearted  at  fea,  like  a  child  ;  and  a  feaman,  who  braves  the 
winds  and  waves,  trembles  when  mounted  on  a  horfe  of  fpirit. 
Courage  does  not  fuperabound  at  prefent,  even  in  the  midft  of 
dangers  and  unforefeen  accidents  :  fedentary  manufacturers,  who 
feldom  are  in  the  way  of  harm,  are  remarkably  pufillanimous. 
What  would  men  be  in  the  fuppofed  condition  of  univerfal  peace, 
concord,  and  fecurity  ?  they  would  rival  a  hare  or  a  moufe  in  ti¬ 
midity.  Farewell,  upon  that  fuppofition,  to  courage,  magnani¬ 
mity,  heroifm,  and  to  every  paffion  that  ennobles  human  nature  ! 
There  may  perhaps  be  men,  who,  hugging  themfelves  in  being 
fecure  againft:  harm,  would  not  be  altogether  averfe  to  fuch  dege¬ 
neracy.  But  if  fuch  men  there  be,  I  pray  them  only  to  refleCt,  that 
in  the  progrefs  from  infancy  to  maturity,  all  nations  do  not  ripen 
equally.  One  nation  may  have  arrived  at  the  fuppofed  perfection 
of  fociety,  before  another  has  advanced  much  beyond  the  favage 
Hate.  What  fecurity  hath  the  former  againft  the  latter  ?  Pre- 
cifely  the  fame  that  timid  fheep  have  againft  hungry  wolves. 

I  fhall  nnifh  with  one  other  effeCt  of  the  fuppofed  perfection  of 
fociety,  more  degrading,  if  poflible,  than  any  mentioned.  Exer- 
cife,  as  obferved  above,  is  not  lefs  effential  to  the  mind  than  to 
the  body.  The  reafoning  faculty,  for  example,  without  conftant 
and  varied  exercife,  will  remain  weak  and  undiftinguifhing.to  the 
end  of  life.  By  what  means  doth  a  man  acquire  prudence  and 
forefight,  but  by  praCtice  ?  It  is  precifely  here  as  in  the  body  : 
deprive  a  child  of  motion,  and  it  will  never  acquire  any  flrength 
of  limbs.  The  many  difficulties  that  men  encounter,  and  their  va¬ 
rious  objeCts  of  purfuit,  roufe  the  underftanding,  and  fet  the 
reafoning  faculty  at  work  for  means  to  accomplifh  defire.  The 
mind,  by  continual  exercife,  ripens  to  its  perfection  ;  and,  by  the 
fame  means,  is  preferved  in  vigour.  It  would  have  no  fuch  exer¬ 
cife  in  the  fuppofed  perfection  of  fociety ;  where  there  would  be 
little  to  be  defired,  and  lefs  to  be  dreaded  :  our  mental  faculties 
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would  for  ever  lie  dormant ;  and  we  fhould  remain  for  ever  igno¬ 
rant  that  we  have  fuch  faculties.  The  people  of  Paraguai  are 
defcribed  as  mere  children  in  underftanding.  What  wonder,  con- 
fidering  their  condition  under  Jefuit  government,  without  am¬ 
bition,  without  property,  without  fear  of  want,  and  without  de¬ 
fires  ?  The  wants  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  are  eafily 

•'  4  J 

fupplied  :  they  need  no  cloathing,  fcarce  any  habitation ;  and 
fruits,  which  ripen  there  to  perfection,  give  them  food  without 
labouring  for  it.  Need  we  any  other  caufe  for  their  inferiority  of 
underftanding,  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  climates, 
where  the  mind,  as  well  as  body,  are  conftantly  at  work  for  pro¬ 
curing  neceffaries  *  ? 

That 

*  The  bleffings  of  eafe  and  inaction  are  mod:  poetically  difplay’d  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description.  “  O  felix  Lapo,  qui  in  ultimo  angulo  mundi  lie  bene  lates, 
<(  contentus  et  innocens.  Tu  nec  times  annonce  charitatem,  nec  Martis  proelia, 
<(  quae  ad  tuas  oras  pervenire  nequeunt,  fed  florentiftimas  Europae  provincias  et 
“  urbes,  unico  momento,  foepe  dejiciunt  et  delent.  Tu  dormis  hie  fub  tua  pelle, 

ab  omnibus  curis,  contentionibus,  rixis,  liber,  ignorans  quid  lit  invidia.  Tu 

nulla  nofti  diferimina,  nili  tonantis  Jovis  fulmina.  Tu  ducis  innocentiflimos 
“  tuos  annes  ultra  centenarium  numerum,  cum  facili  fene&ute  et  fumma  Sanitate. 
“  Te  latent  myriades  morborum  nobis  Europaeis  communes.  Tu  vivis  in  Sylvis, 
**  avis  inflar,  nec  Sementem  facis,  nec  metis  ;  t  ament  a-lit  te  Deus  optimus  optime.” 
Linnaus 3  Flora  Lapponica. —  \_In  Englijlo  thus  :  “  O  happy  Laplander,  who,  on  the 
“  ufrnoll  verge  of  habitable  earth,  thus  liveft  obScure  in  reft,  content,  and  inno- 
“  cence.  Thou  feareft  not  the  Scanty  crop,  nor  ravages  of  war  ;  and  thofe  cala- 
te  mities  which  wafte  whole  provinces  and  towns,  can  ne’er  attain  thy  peaceful 
‘‘  Shores.  Wrapt  in  thy  covering  of  fur,  thou  canft  Securely  lleep  ;  a  ftranger  to 
*(  each  tumultuous  care  ;  unenvying  and  unenvied.  Thou  feareft  no  danger,  but 
“  from  the  thunder  of  heaven.  Thy  harmlefs  days  Hide  on  in  innocence,  beyond 
“  the  period  of  a  century.  1  hy  health  is  firm ;  and  thy  declining  age  is  tran- 
“  quil.  Millions  of  difeafes  which  ravage  the  reft  of  the  world,  have  never  reach- 
“  ed  thy  happy  climate.  Thou  liveft  as  the  birds  of  the  wood,  thou  careft  not  to 
u  fow  nor  reap,  for  bounteous  Providence  has  fupplied  thee  in  all  thy  wants.” 
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That  curious  writer  Mandevil,  who  is  always  entertaining,  if 
he  does  not  always  inftrudt,  exults  in  maintaining  a  propofition 
feemingly  paradoxical,  That  private  vices  are  public  benefits.  He 
proves  indeed,  moft  triumphantly,  that  theft  produced  locks  and 
bars,  and  that  war  produced  fwords  and  guns.  But  what  would 
have  been  his  triumph,  had  he  difcovered,  that  felfifh  and  diffo- 
ci.al  vices  promote  the  mofl  elevated  virtues,  and  that  if  fuch  vices 
were  eradicated,  man  would  be  a  groveling  and  contemptible  be* 
ino*  ? 

How  rail'd  y  do  men  judge  of  the  coil  duel  of  Providence!  So 
flattering  to  the  imagination  is  a  golden  age,  a  life  of  perpetual 
fan-fliine,  as  to  have  been  a  favourite  topic  among  poets,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern.  Impreffed  with  the  felicity  of  fuch  a  Bate,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  be  fatisfied  with  our  condition  in  this  life.  Such  a 
jumble  of  good  and  ill,  malice  mixed  with  benevolence,  friend- 
ihip  alloy’d  with  fraud,  peace  with  alarms  of  war,  and  frequent 
bloody  wars,  —  can  we  avoid  concluding,  that  in  this  unhappy 
world  chance  prevails  more  than  wifdom  ?  What  better  caufe 
can  freethinkers  wifh  for  declaiming  againB  Providence,  while 
men  better  difpofed,  fight  inwardly,  and  muB  be  Blent  *  ?  But 

behold 

- So  eloquent  a  panegyrift  upon  the  Lapland  life,  would  make  a  capital  figure 

upon  an  oyfter.  No  creature  is  freer  from  want,  no  creature  freer  from  war, 
and  probably  no  creature  is  freer  from  fear  y  which,  alas  !  is  not  the  cafe  of  the 
Laplander. 

*  L’homme  qui  ne  peut  que  par  le  nombre,  qui  n’eft  fort  que  par  fa  reunion, 
qui  n’eft  heureux  que  par  la  paix,  a  la  fureur  de  s’armer  pour  fon  malheur  et  de 
combattre  pour  fi  ruine.  Excite  par  l’infatiable  avidite,  aveugle  par  1’  ambition  en¬ 
core  plus  infatiable,  il  renonce  aux  fentiments  d’  humanite,  cherche  a  s’entre-de* 
truire,  fe  detruit  en  effet ;  et  apres  ces  jours  de  fing  et  de  carnage,  lorfque  la  fu- 
nice  de  la  gloire  s’ eft  diBSpee,  il  voit  d’un  oeii  trifte  la .  terre  devaftee,  les  arts  en- 

fevehes, 
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beliold  the  blindnefs  of  men  with  refpetfl  to  the  difpenfations  of 
Providence  !  A  golden  age  would  to  man  be  more  poifonous 

than 

fevelies,  Ies  nations  difperfees,  les  peuples  affoiblis,  fon  propre  bonheur  ruine,  ct  fa 
puiflance  reclle  aneantie- 

“  Grand  Dieu  !  dont  la  feule  prefence  foutient  la  nature  et  maiatient  1’  hartrio- 
a  nie  des  loix  de  l’univers;  Vous,  qui  du  trone  immobile  de  B  empires,  voyez 
“  rouler  fous  vos  pieds  toutes  les  fpheres  celeftes  fans  choc  et  fans  confulion  ;  qui 
<(  du  fein  du  repos,  reproduifez  a  chaque  inftant  leurs  mouvemens  immenfes,  et 
*e  feul  regiflez  dans  une  paix  profonde  ce  nombre  inlini  de  cieux  et  de  mondes ; 
“  rendez,  rendez  enfin  le  calme  a  la  terre  agitee  !  Qu’elle  foit  dans  le  filence  ! 
“  Qu’  a  votre  voix  la  difcorde  et  la  guerre  ceftent  de  faire  retenter  leurs  clameurs 
orgueilleul'es  !  Dieu  de  bonte,  auteur  de  tous  les  etres,  vos  regards  paternels 
**  embrafient  tous  les  objets  de  la  creation  :  mais  l’homme  eft  votre  etre  de  choix ; 
“  vous  avez  eclaire  fon  ame  d’une  rayon  de  votre  lumiere  immortelle  ;  comblez 
“  vos  bienfaits  en  penetrant  fon  cceur  d’un  trait  de  votre  amour:  ce  fentiment  di- 
,(  vin  fe  repandant  par-tout,  reunira  les  natures  ennemies  ;  l’homme  ne  craindra 
tC  plus  1’  afpedt  de  1’  homme,  le  fer  homicide  n’armera  plus  fa  main  ;  le  feu  devo- 
“  rant  de  la  guerre  ne  fera  plus  tarir  la  fource  des  generations ;  1’  efpece  humaine 
u  maintenant  affoiblie,  mutilee,  moiflonnee  dans  fa  fleur,  germera  de  nouveau  et 
“  fe  multipliera  fans  nombre  ;  la  nature  accablee  fous  le  poids  de  fleaux,  fterile, 
“  abandonnee,  reprendra  bientot  avec  une  nouvelle  vie  fon  ancienne  fecondite  ;  et 
nous,  Dieu  Bienfaiteur,  nous  la  feconderons,  nous  la  cultiverons,  nous  l’obfer- 
4<  verons  fans  ceffe  pour  vous  oftrir  a  chaque  inftant  un  nouveau  tribut  de  recon- 
noiflance  et  d’  admiration.”  Buff  on  Hiftoire  Naturellc ,  vol.  p.  8vo.  cffit. 

[  In  Eng! iff  thus  :  “  Man  who  is  powerful  only  by  numbers,  whole  ftreneth 
c.onfifts  in  the  union  of  forces,  and  whofe  happinefs  is  to  be  found  alone  in  a  ftatc 
of  peace,  has  yet  the  madriefs  to  take  arms  for  his  own  mifery,  and  light  to  the 
ruin  of  his  fpecies.  Urged  on  by  infatiable  avarice,  and  blinded  by  ambition  lfill 
more  infatiable,  he  banilhes  from  his  bread  every  fentiment  of  humanity,  and,  ea¬ 
ger  for  the  del truftion  of  his  fellow-creatures,  in  effect  deftroys  liimfelf.  When  the 
days  of  blood  and  carnage  are  paft,  when  the  vapour  of  glory  is  diffipated,  he  looks 
around  with  a  forrowful  eye  upon  the  defolated  earth,  he  fees  the  arts  extinct, 
the  nations  difperfed,  and  population  dead :  his  happinefs  is  ruined,  and  his 
power  is  reduced  to  nothing. 

Great  God !  whofe  foie  prefence  fuftains  the  creative  power,  and  rules  the 

“  harmony 
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tkaa  Pandora's  box ;  a  gift,  fweet  in  the  month,  but  bitter, 
bitter,  in  the  fbomaeh.  Let  us  then  forbear  repining;  for  the  flib- 
j  eft  before  us  mud  afford  conviction,  if  anything  can,  that  our 
Left  courfe  is  to  fubmit  humbly  to  whatever  befals,  and  to  reft 
fuisfied,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  wifdom,  not  by  chance. 
What  can  be  expebled  of  barbarians,  but  utter  ignorance  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  of  divine  government  ?  But  as  men  ripen  in  the 

t 

knowledge  of  caufes  and  efiedls,  the  benevolence  as  well  as  wif¬ 
dom  of  a  fuperintending  Being  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
How  pleafant  is  that  obfervation !  Beautiful  final  caufes  without 


u  harmony  of  nature’s  laws  !  who  from  thy  permanent  celeftial  throne  beholdeft 
“  the  motion  of  the  nether  fpheres,  all-perfeCt  in  their  courfe  which  knows  no 
,f  change  j  who  broughteft  from  out  the  womb  of  reft  by  endlefs  reproduction 
<c  thole  never-ceafing  movements ;  who  rulelt  in  peace  the  infinity  of  worlds  :  E- 
f(  ternal  God  !  vouchfafe  at  length  to  fend  a  portion  of  that  heavenly  peace  to 
tc  calm  the  agitated  earth.  Let  every  tumult  ceafe:  at  thy  celeftial  voice,  no  more 
be  heard' aro,und  the- proud  and  clamorous  fhouts  of  war  and  difcord.  All- 
“  bounteous  Creator  !  Author  of  being  !  each  objeCt  of  thy  works  partakes  of  thy 
“  paternal  care ;  but  chief  of  all,  thy  chofen  creature  man.  Thou  haft  bellowed 
«  on  him  a  ray  of  thine  immortal  light :  O  deign  to  crown  that  gift,  by  penetrating 
“  his  heart  with  a  portion  of  thy  love.  Soon  will  that  heavenly  fentiment,  perva- 
4£  ding  his  nature,  reconcile  each  warring  and  contradictory  principle  :  man  will 
‘h  no  longer  dread  the  light  of  man:  the  murdering  blade  will  fleep  within  its 
“  fheath :  the  fire  of  war  will  ceafe  to  dry  up  the  fprings  of  generation  :  the  hu- 
fi  man  race,  now  languifhing  and  withering  in  the  bloom,  will  bud  afrefh,  and 
t(  multiply:  nature,  which  now  finks  beneath  the  fcourge  of  mifery,  fterile  and1 
“  defolated,  will  foon  renew  her  wafted  ftrength,  and  regain  her  firft  fertility. 

We,  O  God  of  benevolence,  we  thy  creatures  will  fecond  the  blefling.  It  will 
<i  be  ours  to  beftow  on  the  earth  that  culture  which  belt  can  aid  her  fruitfulnefs  j, 
{t  and  we  will  pay  to  thee  the  moft  acceptable  of  facrifices,  in  endlefs  gratitude  and 
adoration.” 

How  natural  is  this  prayer  j  how  unnatural  the  ftate  thus  anxioufly  requefted  ! 
M.  Buffon’s  devotional  fits  are  fervent :  pity  it  is,  that  they  are  not  better  directed. 
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number  have  been  difcovered  in  the  material  as~  well  as  moral 
world,  with  refpexft  to  many  particulars  that  once  appeared  dark 
and  gloomy.  JVJ any  continue  to  have  that  appearance:  but  with 
refpedt  to  thefe,  is  it  too  bold  to  maintain,  that  an  argument  from 
ignorance,  a  (lender  argument  at  any  rate,  is  altogether  infufE- 
cient  in  judging  of  divine  government  ?  How  falutary  is  it  for 
man,  and  how  comfortable,  to  reft  on  the  faith,  that  whatever  is, 
is  the  beft ! 
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General  View  of  Government, 


H  E  progrefs  of  government,  accurately  delineated,  would 


JL  produce  a  great  volume :  in  this  work  there  is  room  but 
for  a  few  hints.  What  are  the  means  that  fit  men  for  fociety,  is 
explained  above ;  but  writers  are  far  from  being  unanimous  about 
the  means  that  fit  them  for  government.  All  agree,  that  fubmiflion 
to  our  governors  is  a  duty  :  but  they  appear  to  be  at  a  lofs  upon 
what  foundation  to  reft  that  duty ;  as  if  it  were  not  evident,  that 
by  our  nature  we  are  fitted  for  government  as  well  as  for  focie¬ 
ty  (a).  If  jnftice  or  veracity  be  eflential  to  fociety,  fubmiftion  to 
government  is  no  lefs  fo ;  and  each  of  thefe  equally  is  declared 
by  the  moral  fenfe  to  be  our  duty.  But  to  qualify  man  for  go¬ 
vernment,  the  duty  of  fubmiflion  alone  is  not  fufllcient:  diverfi- 
ty  of  temper  and  of  talents  are  alfo  neceftary ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
fo  ordered  by  Providence,  that  there  are  never  wanting  in  any  focie¬ 
ty  men  who  are  qualified  to  lead,  as  well  as  men  who  are  difpofed 
to  follow.  Where  a  number  of  people  convene  for  any  purpofe, 
fome  will  naturally  aflfume  authority  without  the  formality 
of  election,  and  the  reft  will  as  naturally  fubmit.  A  regular 
government,  founded  on  laws,  was  probably  not  thought  of,  till 
people  had  frequently  fuffered  by  vicious  governors  *. 


During 


( a )  Principles  of  Equity,  p.  T 7 7 ,  edit.  2. 


*  At  firft,  when  a  certain  regimen  was  once  approved,  it  may  be  that  all  was 
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During  the  infancy  of  national  focieties,  government  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fimple ;  and  no  lefs  mild  than  fimple.  No  individual  is 
by  nature  intitled  to  exercife  magifterial  authority  over  his  fel¬ 
lows  ;  for  no  individual  is  born  with  any  mark  of  pre-eminence 
to  vouch  that  he  has  fuch  a  privilege.  But  nature  teaches  refpefl: 
for  men  of  age  and  experience ;  who  accordingly  take  the  lead  in 
deliberating  and  advifing,  leaving  execution  to  the  young  and  vi¬ 
gorous  *.  War  indeed  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  command¬ 
er  ;  but  originally  his  authority  was  limited  to  aCtual  war ;  and  he 
returned  home  a  private  perfon,  even  when  crowned  with  victo¬ 
ry.  The  wants  of  men  were  originally  fo  few,  and  fo  eafily  fa- 
tisfied,  as  feldom  to  occalion  a  controverfy  among  members  of 
the  fame  tribe.  And  men,  finding  vent  for  their  diffocial  paf-  . 
fions  againft  other  tribes,  were  fond  to  live  peaceably  at  home. 
Introduction  of  money  made  an  amazing  change.  Wealth  be- 
flow’d  by  fortune,  or  procured  by  rapine,  made  an  impreflion 
on  the  vulgar :  different  ranks  were  recognifed :  the  rich  became 
imperious,  and  the  poor  mutinous.  Selfilhnefs,  prevailing  over 
focial  affeCtion,  ftirred  up  every  man  againft  his  neighbour;  and 


permitted  to  the'  wifdom  and  diferetion  of  thofe  who  were  to  rule  ;  till  by  expe¬ 
rience  this  was  found  very  inconvenient,  fo  as  the  thing  devifed  for  a  remedy  did 
increafe  the  fore  which  it  fhould  have  cured.  They  law,  “  that  to  live  by  one 
“  man’s  will,  became  the  caufe  of  all  mens  mifery.”  This  conftrained  them  to 
come  into  laws,  wherein  all  men  might  fee  their  duty  beforehand,  and  know  the 
penalties  of  tranfgrefling  them.  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  i.  §  io. 

*  Such  as  are  acquainted  with  no  manners  but  what  are  modern,  will  be  puz- 
•zled  to  account  for  the  great  veneration  paid  to  old  age  in  early  times.  Before 
writing  was  invented,  old  men  were  the  repolitories  of  knowledge,  which  they  ac¬ 
quired  by  experience;  and  young  men  had  no  accefs  to  knowledge  but  from  them. 
At  the  fiege  of  Troy,  Neftor,  who  had  feen  three  generations,  was  the  chief  ad- 
vifer  and  dire&or  of  the  Greeks.  But  as  books  are  now  the  molt  patent  road  to 
knowledge,  to  which  the  old  and  young  have  accefs,  it  may  jullly  be  obferved, 
that  by  the  invention  of  writing  and  printing,  old  men  have  lolt  much  of  their 
priftine  importance.  . 
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men,  overlooking  their  natural  enemies,  gave  vent  to  diflociai 
paffions  within  their  own  tribe.  It  became  neceflary  to  ftrength- 
en  the  hands  of  the  fbvereign,  for  reprefTmg  paffions  inflamed  by 
opulence,  which  tend  to  a  diflolution  of  fociety.  This  flight  view 
fairly  accounts  for  the  gradual  progrefs  of  government  from  the 
mildefl  form  to  the  moil  defpotic.  The  fecond  part  of  the  pro¬ 
grefs  is  more  pleafmg.  Men  long  enured  to  the  authority  of  go¬ 
vernment,  acquire  a  habit  of  reprefTmg  their  turbulent  paffions ; 
and  becoming  by  degrees  regular  and  orderly,  they  are  eaflly 
reflrained  from  doing  wrong. 

During  the  infancy  of  a  fociety,  punifliments  muft  be  mild  ; 
becaufe  government  has  no  fufficient  authority  over  the  minds  of 
men  to  enforce  what  are  fevere.  But  government  in  time  acquires 
authority ;  and  when  its  authority  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  punifliments  more  rigorous  can  be  made  effectual ; 
and  fuch  punifliments  are  neceflary  among  a  people  not  yet  well 
difeiplined.  When  men  at  laft  become  regular  and  orderly  under 
a  Heady  adminiflration,  punifliments  become  lefs  and  lefs  neceffia- 
ry,  and  the  mildefl  are  fufficient  (<:/).  The  Chinefe  government 
is  extremely  mild,  and  its  punifliments  are  in  the  fame  tone.  A 
capital  punifhment  is  never  infliefled,  till  the  fentence  be  exami¬ 
ned  by  a  fovereign  court,  and  approved  by  the  Emperor.  Thus 
government,  after  paffing  through  all  the  intermediate  degrees 
from  extreme  mildnefs  to  extreme  feverity,  returns  at  laft  to  its 
original  temper  of  mildnefs  and  humanity 

*  An  ingenious  writer  obferves,  that  as  our  American  fettlements  are  now  fo 
profperous,  baniffiment  to  thefe  fettlements  is  fcarce  a  punifhment.  He  therefore 
propofes,  that  criminals  be  tranfported  to  Hudfon’s  bay,  or  to  fome  other  unculti¬ 
vated  country.  My  doubt  is,  that  in  proportion  as  manners  improve,  the  feverity 
of  punifhment  ought  to  be  mitigated.  Perhaps,  the  tranfportation  to  any  of  our 
American  colonies,  tho’  lefs  dreadful  than  formerly,  may  however  be  now  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  punifhment  for  theft,  or  other  crime  of  no  deeper  dye. 

(a)  Hiltorical  Law- trails,  trail  i. 
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Different  Forms  of  Government  compared. 


OF  all  governments,  democracy  is  the  mofl  turbulent :  de- 
fpotifm,  which  benumbs  the  mental  faculties,  and  relaxes 
every  fpring  of  a(5tion,  is  in  the  oppofite  extreme.  Mixed  govern¬ 
ments,  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  ftand  in  the  middle : 
they  promote  a<5Hvity,  but  feldom  any  dangerous  excefs. 

Pure  democracy,  like  that  of  Athens,  Argos,  and  Carthage, 
is  the  very  worft  form  of  government,  if  we  make  not  defpo- 
tifm  an  exception.  The  people,  in  whom  refides  the  fovereign 
power,  are  infolent  in  profperity,  timid  in  adveriity,  cruel  in 
anger,  blind  and  prodigal  in  affedtion,  and  incapable  of  em¬ 
bracing  fteadily  a  prudent  meafure.  Thucydides  relates  (a), 
that  Agis  with  a  gallant  army  of  Spartans  furrounded  the 
army  of  Argos  ;  and,  tho’  fecure^  of  victory,  fufFered  them  to 
retreat,  upon  folemn  affurances  from  Thrafyllus,  the  Argian  ge¬ 
neral,  of  terminating  all  differences  in  an  amicable  treaty.  Agis, 
perhaps  juftly,  was  bitterly  cenfured  for  buffering  vidlory  to  flip 
out  of  his  hands  :  but  the  Argians,  dreaming  of  viclory  when  the 
danger  was  over,  brought  their  general  to  trial,  confifcated  his 
eifedts,  and  would  have  floned  him  to  death,  had  he  not  taken 
refuge  in  a  temple.  Two  Athenian  generals,  after  one  naval  vic¬ 
tory,  being  intent  on  a  fecond,  deputed  Theramenes  to  perform 

*  I  •  t  '■  ’  *  ?  _ 

'  {a)  Lib.  5. 
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the  lad  duty  to  their  dead.  A  violent  ftorm  prevented  Therame- 
nes  from  executing  the  trull  repofed  in  him  ;  but  it  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  of  Athens  from  putting  their  two  generals  to  death, 
as  if  they  had  negle&ed  their  duty.  The  Lite  of  Socrates  is  a  fad 
indance,  of  the  changeable,  as  well  as  violent,  difpofition  of  a  de- 
mocratical  date.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  for  attempting  in¬ 
novations  in  the  eftablifhed  religion  :  the  fentence  was  grofsly 
unj  uft  ;  for  he  attempted  no  innovation  ;  but  only,  among  his 
friends,  expreffed  purer  notions  of  the  Deity  than  were  common 
in  Greece  at  that  time.  But  his  funeral  obfequies  were  fcarce 
ended,  when  bitter  remorfe  feized  the  people.  His  accufers  were 
put  to  death  without  trial,  every  perfon  baniilied  who  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  him,  and  his  datue  was 
erecled  in  the  mod  public  part  of  the  city.  The  great  Scipio,  in  his 
camp  near  Utica,  was  furrounded  with  three  Carthaginian  armies, 
which  waited  only  for  day-light  to  fall  upon  him.  He  prevented 
the  impending  blow,  by  furprifing  them  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
which  gave  him  a  complete  victory.  This  misfortune,  for  it  could 
fcarce  be  called  bad  condudl,  provoked  the  democracy  of  Carthage, 
to  pronounce  fentence  of  death  againd  Afdrubal  their  general. 
Great  trading  towns  cannot  flourifh,  if  they  be  not  faithful  to 
their  engagements,  and  honed  in  their  dealings  :  Whence  then 
tli zficles  Punica  ?  A  democracy  is  in  its  nature  radi,  violent,  and 
fluctuating  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  merited  the  reproach,  not  as 
individuals,  but  as  a  democratical  date. 

A  commonwealth  governed  by  the  bed  citizens,  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  a  democracy,  where  the  mob  rules.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
folid  foundation  of  fuch  a  commonwealth,  is  equality  among  the 
citizens.  Inequality  of  riches  cannot  be  prevented  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  date  ;  but  inequality  of  privileges  may  be  prevented,  by  ex¬ 
cluding  no  citizen  from  the  opportunity  of  commanding  as  well 
as  of  obeying.  The  invidious  didinclion  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian 
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was  a  grofs  malady  in  the  Roman  republic,  a  perpetual  fource  of 
diflenfion  between  two  bodies  of  men,  equally  well  born,  e- 
qually  rich,  and  equally  fit  for  war.  This  ill-poifed  government 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  republic,  had  not  the  Plebeians  pre¬ 
vailed,  who  were  the  more  numerous.  That  reformation  produ¬ 
ced  to  Rome  plenty  of  able  men,  qualified  to  govern  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war. 

A  commonwealth  is  the  beR  form  of  government  for  a  fmall 
Rate  :  there  is  little  room  for  inequality  of  rank  or  of  property  ; 
and  the  people  can  a<£t  in  a  body.  Monarchy  is  preferable  for  a 
large  date,  where  the  people,  widely  fpread,  cannot  be  eafily 
collected  into  a  body.  Attica  was  a  kingdom,  while  its  twelve 
cantons  were  remote  from  each  other,  and  but  flenderly  connected. 
Thefeus,  by  collecting  the  people  of  figure  into  the  city  of  Athens, 
and  by  a  general  aflembly  of  all  the  cantons  held  there,  fitted 
Attica  to  be  a  commonwealth. 

When  a  nation  becomes  great  and  populous,  it  is  ill  fitted  for 
being  a  commonwealth.  Ambition  is  apt  to  trample  upon  juftice ; 
feifiihnefs  upon  patriotifm  ;  and  the  public  is  facrificed  to  private 
views.  To  prevent  corruption  from  turning  incurable,  the  only 
remedy  is  a  RricR  rotation  in  office,  which  ought  never  to  be  dif- 
penfed  with  on  any  pretext  *.  By  fuch  rotation,  every  citizen  in 
his  turn  governs  and  is  governed  :  the  higheft  office  is  limited  as 
to  time,  and  the  greatefl  men  in  the  Rate  mufl  fubmit  to  the  fa- 
cred  law  of  obeying  as  well  as  of  commanding.  A  man  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  power,  is  not  happy  in  a  private  Ration  :  that  cor¬ 
rupting  habit  is  prevented  by  an  alternate  fucceffion  of  public  and 


*  A  commonwealth  with  fuch  a  rotation  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  group  of  jets 
d’eau,  rifing  one  above  another  in  beautiful  order,  and  preferving  the  fame  order 
in  defcending  :  the  form  of  the  group  continues  invariable,  but  the  forming  parts 
are  always  changing. 
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private  life  ;  which  is  more  agreeable  by  variety,  and  contributes 
no  lefs  to  virtue  than  to  happinefs.  It  was  that  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  ancient  Rome,  which  produced  citizens  without  num¬ 
ber,  illuftrious  for  virtue  and  talents.  Reflefl  upon  Cincinnatus, 
eminent  among  heroes  for  difintereded  love  to  his  country.  Had 
he  been  a  Briton*  a  feat  in  parliament  would  have  gratified  his  am¬ 
bition,  as  affording  the  bed  opportunity  of  ferving  his  country. 
In  parliament  he  joins  the  party  that  appears  the  mod  zealous  for 
the  public.  Being  deceived  in  his  friends,  patriots  in  name  only 
not  in  reality,  he  goes  over  to  the  court ;  and  after  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  minidry  for  years,  he  is  compelled  by  a  Blattered 
fortune  to  accept  a  pod  or  a  penfion.  Fortunate  Cincinnatus  ! 
born  at  a  time  and  in  a  country  where  virtue  was  the  paffport  to 
power  and  glory.  Cincinnatus,  after  ferving  with  honour  and 
reputation  as  chief  magidrate,  cheerfully  retired  to  a  private  da- 
tion,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country  :  nor  was  that  change 
a  harddiip  on  a  man  who  was  not  corrupted  by  a  long  habit  of 
power. 

Political  writers  define  a  free  date  to  be,  where  the  people  are 
governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making.  This  definition  is  lame  ; 
for  laws  made  by  the  .  people  are  not  always  jud.  There  were 
many  unjud  laws  enacted  in  Athens  during  the  democratical  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  in  Britain  indances  are  not  wanting  of  laws,  not 
only  unjud,  but  oppreffive.  The  true  definition  of  a  free  date, 
is,  where  the  legiflature  adheres  drictly  to  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
and  calculates  every  one  of  its  regulations  for  improving  fociety, 
and  for  promoting  indudry  and  honedy  among  the  people.  If  that 
definition  be  j  11ft,  defpotifm  is  the  word  fpecies  of  government ; 
being  contrived  to  fupport  arbitrary  will  in  the  fovereign,  without 
regarding  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  good  of  fociety.  The  1  awl  els 
cruelty  of  a  King  of  Perfia,  is  painted  to  the  life  by  a  fingle  ex- 
prefilon  of  a  Perfian  grandee,  “  That  every  time  he  left  the  King’s 
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“  apartment,  he  was  inclined  to  feel  with  his  hand  whether  his 
“  head  was  on  his  fhoulders.”  In  the  Ruffian  empire,  men  ap¬ 
proach  the  throne  with  terror  :  the  flighted  political  intrigue  is  a 
fufficient  foundation  for  banifhing  the  greated  nobleman  to  Sibe¬ 
ria,  and  for  confifcating  his  eflate.  The  laws  of  that  empire  fmell 
no  lefs  rank  of  flavery  than  of  oppreflion.  No  perfon  dares  game 
with  money  that  bears  the  impreflion  of  the  prefent  fovereign  :  a 
man  going  along  the  ftreet  that  fronts  the  Emperor’s  apartment, 
mud  pull  off  his  hat ;  and  it  is  a  heinous  trefpafs  to  write  a  letter 
with  the  Emperor’s  name  in  fmall  characters.  Defpotifm  is  every 
where  the  fame  :  it  was  high  treafon  to  fell  a  datue  of  a  Roman 
Emperor  ;  and  it  was  doubted,  whether  it  was  not  high  treafon, 
to  hit  an  Emperor’s  datue  with  a  done  thrown  at  random  (a). 
When  Elifabeth  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  was  on  deathbed,  no  perfon 
durd  enquire  about  her ;  and  even  after  her  death,  it  was  not  at  fird 
fafe  to  fpeak  of  it.  The  deep  filence  of  the  Ruffians  upon  matters 
of  government,  arifes  from  the  encouragement  given  to  accufa- 
tions  of  treafon.  The  by  danders  mud  lay  hold  of  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed  :  a  father  arreds  his  fon,  a  fon  his  father,  and  nature  differs 
in  fllence.  The  accufed  with  the  accufer  are  hurried  to  prifon, 
there  to  remain  till  they  be  tried  in  the  fecret  court  of  chancery. 
That  court,  compofed  of  a  few  miniders  named  by  the  Emperor, 
have  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  at  their  mercy.  The  nobility, 
flaves  to  the  crown,  are  prone  to  retaliate  upon  their  inferiors. 
They  impofe  taxes  at  pleafure  upon  their  vaffals,  and  frequently 
feize  all  at  Aiort  hand  *. 

Servility 

(d)  I.5.  ad  Icgemjuliam  Mijcftatis. 

*  The  following  incident  is  a  ftriking  example  of  the  violence  of  paffion,  Indul¬ 
ged  in  a  defpotic  government,  where  men  in  power  are  under  no  control.  Tho¬ 
mas  Pereyra,  a  Portuguefe  general,  having  afiifted  the  King  of  Pegu  in  a  danger-- 
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Servility  and  depreffion  of  mind  in  the  fubjedts  of  a  defpotic 
government,  cannot  be  better  marked  than  in  the  funeral  rites  of  a 
Roman  Emperor,  defcribed  by  Herodian  (u).  The  body  being 
burnt  privately,  a  waxen  image  reprcfenting  the  Emperor  is  laid 
in  a  bed  of  Hate.  On  the  one  fide  lit  the  fenators  feveral  hours 
daily,  clothed  in  black  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  mod  refpetdable 
matrons,  clothed  in  white.  The  ceremony  lads  feven  days,  du¬ 
ring  which  the  phydcians  from  time  to  time  approach  the  bed, 
and  declare  the  Emperor  to  be  worfe  and  worfe.  When  the  day 
comes  of  declaring  him  dead,  the  mod  dignified  of  the  nobility 
carry  the  bed  upon  their  dioulders,  and  place  it  in  the  old  forum, 
where  the  Roman  magifirates  formerly  laid  down  their  office. 
Then  begin  doleful  ditties,  fung  to  his  memory  by  boys  and  wo¬ 
men.  Thefe  being  ended,  the  bed  is  carried  to  the  Campus  Mar¬ 
tins ,  and  there  burnt  upon  a  high  dage  with  great  folemnity. 
When  the  dames  afcend,  an  eagle  is  let  loofe,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
carry  the  foul  of  the  Emperor  to  heaven.  Is  that  farce  lefs  ridi¬ 
culous  than  a  puppet- drew  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  ridiculous  ? 
Dull  mud  have  been  the  fpetdator  who  could  behold  the  folem¬ 
nity  without  finding  at  lead,  if  not  laughing  outright ;  but  the 
Romans  were  crudied  by  defpotifin,  and  nothing  could  provoke 
them  to  laugh.  That  ridiculous  farce  continued  to  be  adled  till 
the  time  of  Condantine  :  hew  much  later,  I  know  not. 


ous  war  with  his  neighbour  of  Siam,  was  a  prime  favourite  at  court,  having  ele¬ 
phants  of  ftate,  and  a  guard  of  his  own  countrymen.  One  day  coming  from 
court  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  hearing  mufic  in  a  houfe  where  a  marriage  was 
celebrating  between  a  daughter  of  the  family  and  her  lover,  he  went  into  the 
houfe,  and  delired  to  fee  the  bride.  The  parents  took  the  vilit  for  a  great  ho¬ 
nour,  and  cheerfully  prefented  her.  He  was  inftantly  frnit  with  her  beauty,  or¬ 
dered  his  guards  to  feize  her,  and  to  carry  her  to  his  palace.  The  bridegroom,  as 
little  able  to  bear  the  affront  as  to  revenge  it,  cut  his  own  throat. 


(a)  Lib.  4. 
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The  finefi:  countries  have  been  depopulated  by  defpotifm  ;  wit- 
nefs  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Teller  Aha.  The  river  Menam,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  overflows  annually  like  the  Nile,  depofiting 
a  quantity  of  flime,  which  proves  a  rich  manure.  The  river  feems 
to  rife  gradually  as  the  rice  grows  ;  and  retires  to  its  channel 
when  the  rice,  approaching  to  maturity,  needs  no  longer  to  be 
watered.  Nature  befide  has  bellow’d  on  that  rich  country  variety 
of  delicious  fruits,  requiring  fcarce  any  culture.  In  fuch  a  para- 
dife,  would  one  imagine  that  the  Siamites  are  a  miferable  people  ? 
The  government  is  defpotic,  and  the  fubjefls  are  Haves :  they  mult 
work  for  their  monarch  fix  months  every  year,  without  wages, 
and  even  without  receiving  any  food  from  him.  what  renders 
them  ft  ill  more  miferable,  is,  that  they  have  no  protedlion  either 
for  their  perfons  or  their  goods  :  the  grandees  are  expofed  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  King  and  his  courtiers  ;  and  the  lower  ranks  are 
expofed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  grandees.  When  a  man  has  the 
misfortune  to  poflefs  a  tree  remarkable  for  good  fruit,  he  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  name  of  the  King,  or  of  a  courtier,  to  preferve  the 
fruit  for  their  ufe.  Every  proprietor  of  a  garden  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  capital,  mull  pay  a  yearly  fum  to  the  keeper  of 
the  elephants  ;  otherwife  it  will  be  laid  wafte  by  thefe  animals, 
whom  it  is  high  treafon  to  moleft.  From  the  fea-port  of  Mergui 
to  the  capital,  one  travels  ten  or  twelve  days,  through  immenfe 
plains  of  a  rich  foil,  finely  watered.  That  country  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  cultivated,  but  is  now  quite  depopulated,  and 
left  to  tigers  and  elephants.  Formerly,  an  immenfe  commerce 
was  carried  on  in  that  fertile  country :  hiftorians  atteft,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  above  a  thoufand  foreign 
ftiips  frequented  its  ports  annually.  But  the  King,  tempted  with 
fo  much  riches,  endeavoured  to  engrofs  all  the  commerce  of  his 
country  ;  by  which  means  he  annihilated  fucceflively  mines,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  even  agriculture.  The  country  is  depopulated, 
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and  few  remain  there  but  beggars.  In  the  ifland  Ceylon,  the 
King  is  foie  proprietor  of  the  land  ;  and  the  people  are  fupinely 
indolent :  their  huts  are  mean,  without  any  thing  like  furniture  : 
their  food  is  fruit  that  grows  fpontaneoufly  ;  and  their  covering 
is  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth,  wrapped  round  the  middle.  The  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  profitable  to  them  in  their  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies  ; 
and  it  would  be  much  more  profitable,  if  they  gave  proper  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  tenants  and  poffeffors  of  their  lands.  But 
thefe  poor  people  are  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  what  the  company 
wants,  is  extorted  from  them  at  fo  low  a  price,  as  fcarce  to  afford 

them  common  neceffaries.  Avarice,  like  many  other  irregular 
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paffions,  obftrudts  its  own  gratification  :  were  induflry  duly  en¬ 
couraged,  the  product  of  the  ground  would  be  in  greater  plenty, 
and  goods  be  afforded  voluntarily  at  a  lower  price  than  they  are  at 
prefent  obtained  by  violence.  The  Peruvians  are  a  fad  example  of  the 
effects  of  tyranny  ;  being  reduced  to  a  date  of  ftupid  infenfibility. 
No  motive  to  action  influences  them  ;  neither  riches,  nor  luxury, 
nor  ambition  :  they  are  even  indifferent  about  life.  The  fingle 
pleafure  they  feel,  is  to  get  drunk,  in  order  to  forget  their  mifery. 
The  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  Beffarabia,  fituated 
between  the  43d  and  48th  degrees  of  latitude,  are  defended  on 
three  fides  by  the  Niefter,  the  Black  fea,  and  the  Danube.  The 
climate  of  that  region,  and  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  render  it  not 
inferior  to  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Its  paflures  in  particular 
are  excellent,  producing  admirable  horfes,  with  an  incredible 
number  of  fheep  and  horned  cattle  ;  and  its  induftrial  fruits,  fuch 
as  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  wax,  were  formerly  produced  in 
great  plenty.  So  populous  was  that  region  a  few  centuries  ago, 
that  the  Prince  of  Walachia  was  able,  in  that  province  alone,  to 
raife  an  army  of  feventy  thoufand  men.  Yet,  notwithffanding  all 
thefe  advantanges,  the  wuetched  policy  of  the  Turkifh  government 
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has  reduced  thefe  provinces  to  be  almoft  a  defect.  A  defpotic  go¬ 
vernment  Rifles  in  the  birth  all  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  fineft  fpots  of  the  globe  equally  fterile  with  its  barren 
mountains.  When  a  patriotic  king  travels  about  to  vifit  his 
dominions,  he  is  received  with  acclamations  of  joy.  A  defpotic 
prince  dares  not  hope  for  fuch  reception  :  he  is  locked  up  in  his 
feraglio,  ignorant  of  what  paffes ;  and  indolently  fufFers  his  people 
to  be  pillaged,  without  even  hearing  of  their  diftreffes. 

At  the  fame  time,  defpotifm,  tho’  calculated  to  elevate  the  fove- 
reign  above  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  to  make  him  the  only  free  per- 
fon  in  his  dominions,  tends  above  all  other  governments  to  render 
him  infecure.  He  becomes  odious  by  oppreffion  ;  and  every  hand 
would  be  raifed  againft  him,  but  for  the  reflraint  of  fear.  A  fitu- 
ation  fo  ticklilh,  lays  him  open  to  every  bold  fpirit,  prompted  by 
revenge  to  feek  his  ruin,  or  by  ambition  to  ufurp  his  throne.  In 
that  refpedl,  Ruifia  and  Turky  are  precifely  fimilar  :  confpiracies 
againft  the  fovereign  are  equally  frequent,  and  equally  fuccefsful. 
The  moment  an  ufurper  feizes  the  palace,  all  obflructions  va- 
nifh ;  all  proRrate  themfelves  before  the  throne,  without  enqui¬ 
ring  about  the  poffeffor’s  title.  In  that  manner  was  the  prefent 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia  eflablilhed,  notwithftanding  a  very  unfavour¬ 
able  circumRance,  that  of  dethroning  her  own  hufband  Peter  III. 
No  free  fpirit  regrets  fuch  events  in  a  defpotic  government :  the 
only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  they  concern  the  monarch  on¬ 
ly  ;  not  the  people,  who  remain  abjedt  llaves  as  formerly.  The 
prefent  Emprefs,  fenfible  of  her  precarious  fituation,  is  intent  to 
humanize  her  people,  and  to  moderate  the  defpotifm.  In  that 
view,  fhe  has  publifhed  a  code  of  laws  fit  for  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  expreffing  great  regard  to  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property, 
of  her  fubjedls. 

But  a  monarchy,  with  all  the  moderation  *hat  defpotifm  can 
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admit,  is  inconfiflent  with  liberty  of  the  prefs.  Political  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  even  news-papers,  are  no  lefs  ufeful  for  inftrudling  the 
King,  than  for  fecuring  his  fubjedts.  In  France,  the  miniflry  are 
deprived  of  that  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  and  are  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  trufting  to  infinuating  men,  who  cunningly 
creep  into  favour,  with  a  view  to  their  own  interefl.  After  the 
late  peace  1763,  that  miniflry  formed  a  plan  for  eftablifhing  a  co¬ 
lony  in  Guiana  ;  and  no  fewer  than  twelve  thoufand  perfons  were 
landed  there  all  at  one  time.  But  fo  grofsly  ignorant  were  they 

of  the  preparations  neceffary  for  planting  a  colony  in  the  torrid 
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zone,  that  contagious  difeafes,  occalioned  by  unwholefome  food, 
and  want  of  accommodation,  left  not  a  fingle  perfon  alive.  This 
could  not  have  happened  in  England  :  every  article  of  manage¬ 
ment  wotdd  have  been  canvaffed,  and  light  would  have  broke  in 
from  every  quarter. 

I  have  infilled  longer  upon  the  deplorable  effe£ls  of  defpotifm 
than  perhaps  is  neceffary  ;  but  I  was  fond  of  the  opportunity  to 
juftify,  or  rather  applaud,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  fo  eminent  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  I  now  proceed  to  compare  different  forms 
of  government,  with  refpecfl  to  various  particulars  ;  beginning 
with  patriotifm.  Every  form  of  government  muft  be  good  that 
infpires  patriotifm ;  and  the  beft  form  to  envigorate  that  noble 
palfion,  is  a  commonwealth  founded  on  rotation  of  power,  where 
it  is  the  ftudy  of  thofe  in  office,  to  do  good,  and  to  merit  appro¬ 
bation 'from  their  fellow-citizens.  In  the  Swifs  Cantons,  the  fa- 
laries  of  magiflrates  and  public  officers,  are  fcarce  fufficient  to 
defray  their  expences  ;  and  thofe  worthy  perfons  defire  no  other 
recompenfe,  but  to  be  efleemed  and  honoured  *.  A  republic  fo 

modelled, 

*  No  human  work  can  be  everlafting.  The  feventy-two  bailiages  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  canton  of  Bern,  threaten  ruin  to  the  republic.  Thofe  lucrative  offices,  which 
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modelled,  infpires  virtues  of  every  fort.  The  people  of  Switzer¬ 
land  feldom  think  of  a  writing  to  confirm  a  bargain  :  a  law-fuit 
is  fcarce  known  among  them  ;  and  many  there  are  who  have  ne¬ 
ver  heard  of  an  advocate  nor  of  an  attorney.  Their  doors  are  ne¬ 
ver  Ihut  but  in  winter.  It  is  patriotifm  that  Montefquieu  has  in 
view,  when  he  pronounces  virtue  to  be  the  leading  principle  in  a 
republic.  He  has  reafon  to  term  it  fo,  becaufe  patriotifm  is  con¬ 
nected  with  every  focial  virtue  ;  and  when  it  vanifhes,  men  regard 
themfelves  only,  not  their  fellow-citizens.  Democracy  will  never 
be  recommended  by  any  enlightened  politician,  as  a  good  form  of 
government ;  were  it  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  patriotifm  can¬ 
not  long  fubfift  where  the  mob  governs.  In  monarchy,  the  King 
is  exalted  fo  high  above  his  fubjedls,  that  his  minifters  are  little 
better  than  fervants.  Such  condition  is  not  friendly  to  pa¬ 
triotifm  :  it  is  as  little  friendly  to  ambition  ;  for  minifters  are  ftill 
fervants,  however  much  raifed  above  other  fubjeCts.  Wealth  be¬ 
ing  the  only  remaining  purfuit,  promotes  avarice  to  be  their  ru¬ 
ling  paffion.  Now  if  patriotifm  be  not  found  in  minifters,  who 
have  power,  far  lefs  in  men  who  have  no  power  ;  and  thus  in 
monarchy,  riches  are  preferred  before  virtue,  and  every  vitious 
offspring  of  avarice  has  free  courfe. 

Without  piercing  to  the  foundation,  one  can  have  no  juft  no¬ 
tion  of  the  various  forms  that  government  affumes  in  different 
ftates.  Monarchy  is  of  many  different  kinds,  and  fo  is  a  repu- 

tke  great  council  appropriates  to  its  own  members,  occafioa  a  conftant  influx  of 
riches  into  the  capital.  Patriotifm  is  obferved  of  late  years  to  be  on  the  decline  a- 
mong  the  citizens  of  Bern ;  and  no  Avonder,  confidering  that  luxury  and  felfiihnefs 
are  the  never-failing  offspring  of  opulence.  When  felfifhnefs  becomes  the  ruling 
pallion  of  that  people,  thofe  in  power  will  pilfer  the  public  treafure,  which  is  im- 
menfe,  and  enrich  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  republic.  Confulion  and  a- 
narchy  muft  enfue,  and  the  Xtate  will  fettle  in  a  monarchy,  or  more  probably  in  an 
odious  democracy. 
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blic.  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  two  great  rival  republics  of  an¬ 
cient  times,  differed  widely  in  their  original  conftitution.  Much 
has  been  faid  of  thefe  republics  by  hiftorians  and  political  wri¬ 
ters.  There  is  one  point  of  comparifon,  that  will  fet  in  a  clear 
light  the  difference  of  their  conftitutions,  with  refpefl  to  peace 
and  war.  Carthage,  advantageoufly  lituated  for  commerce,  be¬ 
came  a  great  and  flourifhing  trading  town.  The  Carthaginians 
having  no  objedl  but  riches,  admitted  none  into  a  participation  of 
their  privileges.  War  was  againfl  their  genius  :  but  conquell  was 
not,  if  it  produced  wealth  ;  and  therefore  they  made  war  in  order 
to  load  their  new  fubjedls  with  taxes.  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  was 
ill  fituated  for  commerce  :  its  inhabitants  were  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  employed  in  war,  either  defenfive  or  offenfive.  Their  great 
objeff  accordingly  was  power ;  to  which  end,  they  were  always 
difpofed  to  adopt  as  citizens  the  bell  of  thofe  they  conquered. 
Thus  Rome  became  a  city  of  warriors,  Carthage  of  merchants. 
The  fubjefls  of  the  latter  were  always  ripe  for  a  revolt,  while  the 
fubjedls  of  the  former  were  always  faithful.  Between  two  fuch 
Rates,  there  could  be  no  equality  in  war  ;  and  had  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  been  as  fkilful  in  politics  as  they  were  in  commerce,  they 
would  have  avoided,  with  the  flriHeft  circumfpeftion,  every  occa- 
fioh  of  quarrel  with  the  Romans.  Rome  employ’d  its  own  citi¬ 
zens  in  war  :  Carthage  had  none  to  employ  but  mercenaries.  In 
an  offenlive  war,  the  objeH  of  the  latter  was  riches  ;  that  of  the 
former  was  power  and  glory,  motives  much  faperior,  and  more- 
animating.  In  a  defenfive  war,  the  difference  is  infinite  between 
mercenaries,  who  have  no  interefl  but  to  receive  their  pay,  and  ci¬ 
tizens,  who  fight  for  their  country,  and  for  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren.  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  Hannibal,  who,  reverfing 
the  laws  of  nature,  carried  on  war  againfl  the  Romans  with  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  was  fuccefsful  in  every  engagement,  and 
brought  them  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  ?  He  certainly  was  the 
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greated  General  the  world  ever  faw.  If  any  one  is  to  be  excepted, 
it  is  the  prefent  King  of  Pr Lidia. 

I  next  compare  different  forms  of  government,  with  refpect  to 
the  influence  of  opulence.  Riches,  which,  joined  with  ambition, 
produce  bold  attempts  for  power,  are  however  not  dangerous  in 
monarchy,  where  the  fovereign  is  fo  far  fuperior,  as  to  humble  to 
the  dud  the  mod;  afpiring  of  his  fubje&s.  But  riches,  joined  with 
ambition,  are  dangerous  in  a  republic  :  ambition  will  fugged  the 
podibility  of  fowing  didenflon  among  the  leaders  ;  riches  will 
make  the  attempt  fuccefsful ;  and  then  adieu  to  the  republic. 
Wealth,  accumulated  by  commerce  in  Carthage  and  in  Athens, 
extinguidied  patriotifm,  and  rendered  their  democracy  unjud, 
violent,  and  tyrannical.  It  had  another  bad  effect ;  which  was, 
to  make  them  ambitious  of  conqued.  The  fage  Plutarch  charges 
Themidocles  with  the  ruin  of  Athens.  “  That  great  man,”  fays 
he,  “  infpired  his  countrymen  with  deflre  of  naval  power.  That 
“  power  produced  extendve  commerce,  and  confequently  riches  : 
“  riches  again,  beflde  luxury,  infpired  the  Athenians  with  a  high 
“  opinion  of  their  power,  and  made  them  rafhly  engage  in  every 
“  quarrel  among  their  neighbours.”  Supprefs  the  names,  and 
one  will  believe  it  to  be  a  cenfure  on  the  conduct  of  Britain.  Suc- 
cefsful  commerce  prompted  the  Carthaginians,  againd  their  natu¬ 
ral  intered,  to  make  war  for  gain.  Had  they  been  fuccefsful  a- 
gaind  the  Romans,  both  nations  would  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to 
the  ambition  of  Hannibal  :  after  fubduing  Italy,  what  Carthagi¬ 
nian  durd  have  oppofed  that  glorious  conqueror,  returning  with 
a  victorious  army,  devoted  to  his  will  ?  That  event  was  long 
dreaded  by  Hanno,  and  the  wifer  part  of  the  Carthaginian  fenate ; 
and  hence  their  fcanty  fupplies  to  Hannibal.  But  what  is  only  a 
fuppodtion  with  refpect  to  Carthage,  proved  to  be  the  fate  of 
Rome.  Inequality  of  rank,  opulence,  and  luxury,  relaxed  every 
fundamental  principle  of  the  commonwealth,  particularly  rotation 
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of  power,  which  ought  to  have  been  their  palladium.  Conquell  at 
a  diftance,  led  them  unwarily,  in  fome  inftances,  to  fufpend  that 
fundamental  law  ;  of  which  Caefar  availed  himfelf  in  his  Gallic 
war,  by  debauching  from  their  duty  the  belt  difciplined  army  of 
the  republic  :  and  it  was  that  army,  under  a  leader  little  inferior 
to  Hannibal,  which  determined  the  fate  of  Rome. 

A  Rate  with  a  finall  territory,  fuch  as  Hamburgh  or  Holland, 
may  fublift  long  as  a  commonwealth,  without  much  hazard  from 
the  opulence  of  individuals.  But  an  extenlive  territory  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  opulent  proprietors,  is  dangerous  in  a  common¬ 
wealth  ;  becaule  of  their  influence  over  numbers  who  depend  on 
them  for  bread.  The  ifland  of  Britain  is  too  large  for  a  common¬ 
wealth.  This  occurred  to  a  profound  political  writer  ( a )  who  does 
honour  to  his  country  ;  and  to  remedy  the  evil,  he  propofes  an 
Agrarian  law.  But  it  is  vain  to  think,  that  accumulation  of 
land  can  be  prevented  by  an  Agrarian  law  :  a  trull-deed  is  a  rea¬ 
dy  fcreen  for  covering  accumulation  beyond  law  :  and  dark  tranf- 
adions  will  be  carried  on  without  end ;  flmilar  to  what  is  pradi- 
fe*d,  moll  dilhoneftly,  by  thofe  who  eled  and  are  eleded  members 
of  parliament.  When  fuch  comes  to  be  the  condition  of  land- 
property,  the  Agrarian  law  will  be  ripe  for  diflolution. 

In  early  times,  we  difcover  greater  variety  of  charader  than  at 
prefent ;  among  fovereigns  elpecially,  who  are  not  taught  to  go¬ 
vern  their  paflions.  Perufing  the  hiftory  of  Spain  in  particular, 
one  is  llruck  with  an  amazing  variety  of  charader  in  the  Moorifh 
Kings.  In  fome  of  them,  outrageous  cruelty  ;  in  others,  mild- 
nefs,  and  affedion  for  their  people  :  in  fome,  unbounded  ambi¬ 
tion,  furmounting  every  obftacle  of  juflice  and  humanity  ;  in  o- 
thers,  Arid  attention  to  commerce  and  to  every  moral  virtue  ;  fome 
heaping  up  treafure ;  fome  fquandering  all  upon  voluptuoufnefs  j 

{a)  Harrington. 
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fome  cultivating  peace  ;  fome  fond  of  war.  During  the  nonage 
of  fociety,  men  exert  their  natural,  bias  without  referve  :  in  the 
progrefs  of  fociety,  they  are  taught  to  moderate  their  turbulent 
pallions  :  at  lad  mild  and  courtly  behaviour,  produced  by  educa¬ 
tion  and  imitation,  give  an  air  to  men  of  figure  as  if  they  were 
all  copies  from  one  original  ;  which  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  in 
France.  The  mildnefs  of  external  behaviour,  mud  have  a  eonfi- 
derable  influence  on  the  internal  part ;  for  nothing  tends  more  to 
foften  or  to  fupprefs  a  paflion,  than  never  to  give  it  vent ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  abfolute  monarchy  in  France  is  far  from  being  fo 
dreadful  as  it  was  formerly.  It  is  at  prefent  far  from  being  vio¬ 
lent  or  fanguinary  ;  the  manners  of  the  people  having  the  fame 
influence  there,  that  laws  have  in  a  free  country.  The  King,  de¬ 
licate  with  refpedt  to  his  conduct,  and  dreading  the  cenfure  of  the 
world,  is  guilty  of  few  excedes ;  and  the  people,  tame  and  fub- 
midive,  are  eafily  kept  in  order.  Among  men  of  rank,  to  be  dif- 
charged  the  court,  or  to  be  relegated  to  their  country-feats,  is 
more  terrible  than  a  capital  punifhment. 

We  finifh  this  Ihort  effay  with  a  comparifon  of  different  govern¬ 
ments  as  to  the  execution  of  laws.  Laws  relative  to  property  and 
pecuniary  intered,  are  every  where  preferved  in  vigour,  becauie 
the  violation  of  them  hurts  many.  Laws  refpecding  the  public, 
are  kept  alive  in  monarchical  governments  ;  becaufe  the  King,  to 
whom  execution  of  law  is  intruded,  feldom  benefits  by  their  tranf- 
greffion.  For  a  deady  execution  of  fuch  laws,  a  democracy  has 
nothing  to  rely  on  but  patriotifm  ;  and  when  that  fubfides,  fuch 
laws  fall  afleep.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  powers  both  of  legifla- 
tion  and  execution  center  in  the  people  ;  and  a  multitude,  fre¬ 
quently  no  better  than  a  mob,  will  never  with  condancy  direct  ex¬ 
ecution  againd  themfelves. 
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SKETCH  IV. 

Progress  of  States  from  fmall  to  great,  and 
from  great  to  fmall. 


WHen  tribes,  originally  fmall,  fpread  wider  and  wider  by 
population  till  they  become  neighbours,  the  flighted:  dif¬ 
ferences  enflame  mutual  averfion,  and  inftigate  hoflilities  that  ne¬ 
ver  end.  Weak  tribes  unite  for  defence  againft  the  powerful,  and 
become  infenflbly  one  people  :  other  tribes  are  fwallow’d  up  by 
conqueft.  And  thus  ftates  become  more  and  more  extenfive,  till 
they  are  confined  by  Teas  or  mountains.  Spain  originally  contain¬ 
ed  many  fmall  fiates,  which  were  all  brought  under  the  Roman 
yoke.  In  later  times,  it  was  again  poflefled  by  many  ftates,  Chri- 
ftian  and  Mahometan,  continually  at  war,  till  by  conqueft  they 
were  united  in  one  great  kingdom.  Portugal  ftill  maintains  its  in¬ 
dependency,  a  blefling  it  owes  to  the  weaknefs  of  Spain,  not  to 
advantage  of  fituation.  The  fmall  ftates  of  Italy  were  fubdued  by 
the  Romans  ;  and  thofe  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  his 
fon  Alexander.  Scotland  efcaped  narrowly  the  paws  of  Edward  I. 
of  England  ;  and  would  at  laft  have  been  conquered  by  its  more 
potent  neighbour,  had  not  conqueft  been  prevented  by  a  federal 
union. 

But  at  that  rate,  have  we  not  reafon  to  dread  the  union  of  all 
nations  under  one  univerfal  monarch  ?  There  are  feveral  caufes 
that  for  ever  will  prevent  a  calamity  fo  dreadful.  The  local  fitua- 
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don  of  fome  countries,  defended  by  flrong  natural  barriers,  is  one 
of  thefe.  Britain  is  defended  by  the  fea  ;  and  fo  is  Spain,  except 
where  divided  from  France  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Europe 
in  general,  by  many  barriers  of  feas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  is 
fitted  for  ftates  of  moderate  extent :  not  fo  Afia,  which  being  di¬ 
vided  into  very  large  portions,  is  prepared  by  nature  for  extenfive 
monarchies  *.  Rufiia  is  the  only  exception  in  Europe  ;  a  weak 
kingdom  by  fituation,  tho’  rendered  formidable  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  talents  of  one  man,  and  of  more  than  one  woman. 

A  fecond  caufe  is  the  weaknefs  of  a  great  ftate.  The  ftrength 
of  a  ftate  doth  not  increafe  with  its  bulk,  more  than  that  of  a  man. 
An  overgrown  empire,  far  from  being  formidable  to  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  falls  to  pieces  by  its  weight  and  unwieldynefs.  Its  fron¬ 
tiers  are  not  eafily  guarded :  witnefs  France,  which  is  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  that  circumftance,  tho’  its  greater  part  is  bounded  by  the 
fea.  Patriotifm  vanilhes  in  a  great  monarchy :  the  provinces 
have  no  mutual  connection  ;  and  the  diftant  provinces,  which 
muft  be  governed  by  bafhaws,  are  always  ripe  for  a  revolt.  To 
fecure  Nicomedia,  which  had  frequently  fuffered  by  fire,  Pliny 
fuggefted  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  a  fire-company  of  one  hundred 

*  En  Alie  on  a  toujours  vu  dc  grands  empires  ;  en  Europe  ils  n’  ont  jamais  pu 
fubfifter.  C’eft  que  l’Alie  que  nous  connoiiTons  a  de  plus  grandes  plaines  :  elle 
eft  coupee  en  plus  grands  morceaux  par  les  montagnes  et  les  mers;  et  comme  elle 
eft  plus  au  midi,  les  fources  y  font  plus  aifement  taries,  les  montagnes  y  font  moins 
couvertes  des  nieges,  et  les  fleuves,  moins  groflis,  y  forment  des  moindres  barriers. 
VEfprit  des  Loix,  liv.  17.  c.  6.  —  [7/z  Englijh  thus  :  “  In  Alia  there  have  always  been 
ct  great  empires  :  fuch  could  never  fubfift  in  Europe.  The  reafon  is,  that  in  Alia 
“  there  are  larger  plains,  and  it  is  cut  by  mountains  and  feas  into  more  extenfive 
“  divifions :  as  it  lies  more  to  the  fouth,  its  fprings  are  more  ealily  dried  up, 
tc  the  mountains  are  lefs  covered  with  fnow,  and  the  rivers  ^proportionally  fmaller 

form  lefs  conuderable  barriers.” 
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and  fifty  men.  So  infirm  at  that  period  was  the  Roman  empire, 
that  Trajan  durft  not  put  the  project  in  execution,  fearing  difturb.- 
ances  even  from  that  fmall  body. 

The  chief  caufe  is  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  a  great  mo¬ 
narchy,  which  leave  no  appetite  for  war,  either  in  the  fovereign 
or  in  his  fubjects.  Great  inequality  of  rank  in  an  extenfive  king¬ 
dom,  occafioned  by  a  conflant  flow  of  riches  into  the  capital,  in¬ 
troduces  fliow,  expenfive  living,  luxury,  and  fenfuality.  Riches* 
by  affording  gratification  to  every  fenfual  appetite,  become  an 
idol  to  which  all  men  bow  the  knee ;  and  when  riches  are  wor- 
fhipped  as  a  paffport  to  power,  as  well  as  to  pleafure,  they  corrupt 
the  heart,  eradicate  every  virtue,  and  fofler  every  vice.  In  fuch 
diffolution  of  manners,  contradictions  are  reconciled  :  avarice  and 
meannefs  unite  with  vanity  •  difiimulation  and  cunning,  with 
fplendor.  Where  fubjeCls  are  fo  corrupted,  what  will  the  prince 
be,  who  is  not  taught  to  moderate  his  paflions,  who  meafures  ju- 
ftice  by  appetite,  and  who  is  debilitated  by  corporeal  pleafures  ? 
Such  a  prince  never  thinks  of  heading  his  own  troops,  nor  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  dominions.  Moftazen,  the  laft  Califf  of  Bagdat,  is  a 
confpicuous  inflance  of  the  degeneracy  defcribed.  His  kingdom 
being  invaded  by  the  Tartars  in  the  year  1258,  he  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  his  feraglio  with  his  debauched  companions,  as  in  profound, 
peace  ;  and,  ftupified  with  floth  and  voluptuoufnefs,  was  the  only 
perfon  who  appeared  carelefs  about  the  fate  of  his  empire.  A 
King  of  Perfia,  being  informed  that  the  Turks  had  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  his  belt  provinces,  anfwered,  that  he  was  indif¬ 
ferent  about  their  fuccefs,  provided  they  would  not  difturb  him 
in  his  city  of  Ifpahan.  Hoatfang,  the  laft  Chinefe  Emperor  of 
the  Chinefe  race,  hid  himfelf  in  his  palace,  while  the  Tartars 
were  wrefting  from  him  his  northern  provinces,  and  Liftching,  a 
rebel  mandarine,  was  wrefting  from  him  the  remainder.  The 
Emprefs  ftrangled  herfelf  in  her  apartment ;  and  the  Emperor, 

making 
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making  a  laft  effort,  followed  her  example.  The  ninth  Chinefe 
Emperor  of  the  blood  of  Genhizcan,  addicted  to  women  and 
priefts,  was  defpifed  by  his  people.  A  perfon  without  a  name, 
who  had  been  a  fervant  in  a  convent  of  Bonzes,  putting  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  fome  robbers,  dethroned  the  monarch,  and  extin- 
guifhed  the  royal  family. 

The  Tonquinefe,  after  a  long  fubjedlion  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  regained  their  independence,  and  were  governed  by  kings 
of  their  own  nation.  Thefe  princes  having  by  long  peace  become 
indolent,  luxurious,  and  effeminate,  abandoned  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  to  their  minifters.  The  governor  of  Cochin- 
china,  being  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  capital,  revolted  firff, 
•and  that  country  became  a  feparate  kingdom.  The  governor  of 
Tonquin,  within  which  province  the  King  refided,  ufurped  the 
fovereignty  :  but  refpecfting  the  royal  family,  he  only  locked  up 
the  King  in  his  palace ;  leaving  to  the  King’s  dependents  the 
name  of  Bova ,  or  King,  with  fome  fhadow  of  royalty.  The  u- 
furper  and  his  fucceffors  content  themfelves  with  the  title  of 
Chova ,  or  Generaliffimo  ;  which  fatisfies  the  people,  who  pierce 
no  deeper  than  what  eyefight  difcovers.  A  revolution  of  the  fame 
kind  happened  in  Japan.  Similar  caufes  produce  fimilar  effects. 

The  luxurious  and  indolent  fucceffors  of  Charlemagne  in  the  king- 

\ 

dom  of  France,  trading  their  power  and  authority  with  the  mairs 
of  their  palace,  were  never  feen  in  public,  and  were  feldom  heard 
of.  The  great  power  of  thefe  officers,  inflamed  them  with  an 
appetite  for  more.  Pepin  and  his  fucceffors  were  for  a  long  time 
kings  de  fafto,  leaving  to  the  rightful  fovereign  nothing  but  the 
empty  name.  Charles  Martel  reigned  for  fome  time  without  e- 
ven  naming  a  king.  And  at  laft  Pepin  the  younger,  aim.  75 1 , 
throwing  off  the  mafk,  ordered  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  King  of 
France. 

Montefquieu,  difcourfmg  of  luxury  in  great  empires,  and  ef- 
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feminacy  in  the  monarchs,  defcribes  the  danger  of  revolutions, 
from  ambitious  men  bred  to  war,  in  the  following  words.  “  En 
“  effet  il  etoit  naturel  que  des  Empereurs  nourris  dans  les  fatigues 
“  de  la  guerre,  qui  parvenoient  a  faire  defcendre  du  trone  une  fa- 
“  mille  noyee  dans  les  delices,  confervaffent  la  vertu  qu’ils  avoi- 
“  ent  eprouvee  li  utile,  et  craigniffent  les  voluptes  qu’ils  avoient 
“  vue  li  funeftes.  Mais  apres  ces  trois  ou  quatre  premiers  princes, 
“  la  corruption,  le  luxe,  l’oifivete,  les  delices,  s’emparent  des 
“  fuccelfeurs  ;  ils  s’  enferment  dans  le  palais,  leur  efprit  s’  affoi- 
“  blit,  leur  vie  s’  accourcit,  la  famille  decline ;  les  grands  s’  elevent, 
“i  les  eunuques  s’  acreditent,  on  ne  met  fur  le  trone  que  des  en- 
“  fans  •  le  palais  devient  ennemi  de  1’  empire,  un  people  oifif  qui 
“  1’  habite,  ruinecelui  qui  travaille ;  1’  Empereur  ell  tue  ou  deftruit 

par  un  ufurpateur,  qui  fonde  une  famille,  dont  le  troilieme  ou 
“  quatrieme  luccelfeur  va  dans  le  meme  palais  fe  renfermer  en- 
ct  core  *  («).” 

Little  reafon  then  have  we  to  apprehend  the  coalition  of  all  na¬ 
tions  into  an  univerfal  monarchy.  We  fee  indeed  in  the  hiltory 
of  mankind,  frequent  inflances  of  the  progrefs  of  nations  from 


*  “  It  was  indeed  natural,  that  emperors,  trained  up  to  all  the  fatigues  of  war, 
««  who  had  effected  the  dethronement  of  a  family  immerfed  in  fenfual  pleafures, 
“  fhould  adhere  to  that  virtue  of  which  they  had  experienced  the  utility,  and 
“  dread  that  voluptuoufnefs  whofe  fatal  effects  they  had  feen.  But  after  a  fucceflion 
«  of  three  or  four  fuch  princes,  corruption,  luxury,  and  indolence,  appear  again 
in  their  fucceflbrs :  they  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their  palace,  their  foul  is  ener- 
“  vated,  their  life  is  fhortened,  and  their  family  declines  :  the  grandees  acquire 
t{  power,  the  eunuchs  gain  credit,  and  children  are  fet  on  the  throne  j  the  palace 
a  is  at  variance  with  the  empire,  the  indolent  ftatefmen  ruin  the  induftrious  people. 

The  Emperor  is  aflaflinated  or  depofed  by  an  ufurper,  who  founds  a  new  race 
<<  of  monarchs,  of  which  the  third  or  fourth  in  fucceflion,  finking  again  into  in- 
«  dolence,  purfues  the  fame  courfe  of  ruin,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  new 
44  change.” 

{a)  L’efprit  des  Loir,  liv,  7.  chap.  f. 
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fmall  to  great ;  but  we  fee  alfo  inflances  no  lefs  frequent,  of  extenfive 
monarchies  being  fplit  into  many  fmall  dates.  Such  is  the  courfe 
of  human  affairs  :  dates  are  feldom  dationary  ;  but,  like  the  fun, 
are  either  advancing  to  their  meridian,  or  falling  down  gradually 
till  they  dnk  into  obfcurity.  An  empire  fubjetded  to  effeminate 
princes,  and  devoid  of  patriotifm,  cannot  long  dibfid  entire.  The 
fate  of  all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  been  uniformly  the 
fame.  The  governors  of  provinces,  lofing  all  regard  for  a  volup¬ 
tuous  and  effeminate  monarch,  take  courage,  fet  up  for  them- 
felves,  and  affume  regal  authority,  each  in  his  own  province. 
The  puiffant  Affyrian  monarchy,  one  of  the  earlied  we  read  of  in 
hidory,  after  having  been  long  a  terror  to  its  neighbours,  was  dis¬ 
membered  by  the  governors  of  Media  and  of  Babylon,  who  detached 
thefe  extenfive  provinces  from  the  monarchy.  Mahomet  and  his 
immediate  fucceffors  erecded  a  great  empire,  of  which  Bagdat  be¬ 
came  the  capital.  The  later  Califfs  of  that  race,  poifoned  with  fen- 
fual  pleafure,  lod  all  vigour  of  mind,  and  funk  down  into  doth 
and  effeminacy.  The  governors  of  the  didant  provinces,  were  the 
fird  who  ventured  to  declare  themfelves  independent.  Their  fuc- 
cefs  invited  other  governors,  who  dripped  the  Califf  of  his  re¬ 
maining  provinces,  leaving  him  nothing  but  the  city  of  Bagdat ; 
and  of  that  he  was  deprived  by  the  Tartars,  who  put  an  end 
to  that  once  illudrious  monarchy.  The  fame  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  Perfian  empire,  had  it  not  been  fubdued  by  Alexander 
of  Macedon.  But  after  his  death,  it  fubmitted  to  the  ordinary 
fate  :  his  generals  affumed  regal  power,  each  of  them  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  he  governed.  Had  not  the  Roman  empire  been  difmem- 
bered  by  the  barbarians,  it  would  have  been  difmembered  by  the 
governors  of  its  provinces.  The  weaknefs  of  Charlemagne’s  fuc- 
ceffors,  hatched  in  France  and  in  Germany  an  endlefs  number  of 
petty  fovereigns.  About  the  time  that  a  paffage  to  the  Ead  In¬ 
dies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  difcovered,  the  great  penin- 
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Tula  beyond  the  Ganges  was  comprehended  under  the  powerful 
empire  of  Bifnagar.  Its  firft  monarchs  had  eftablifhed  themfelves 
by  valour  and  military  knowledge.  In  war,  they  headed  their 
troops  :  in  peace,  they  directed  their  minifters,  vifited  their  do- 
minions,  and  were  punctual  in  rendering  juftice  to  high  and  low. 
The  people  carried  on  an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce,  which 
brought  a  revenue  to  the  Emperor  that  enabled  him  to  maintain 
a  Handing  army  of  100,000  foot,  30,000  horfe,  and  700  elephants. 
But  profperity  and  opulence  ruined  all.  The  Emperors,  poifoned 
with  pride  and  voluptuoufnefs,  were  now  contented  with  fwelling 
titles,  inftead  of  folid  fame.  King  of  kings ,  and  Husband  of  a  thouf and 
wives,  were  at  the  head  of  a  long  catalogue  of  fuch  pompous, 
but  empty  epithets.  Corrupted  by  flattery,  they  affedted  divine 
honours,  and  appeared  rarely  in  public  ;  leaving  the  care  of  their 
dominions  to  their  miniflers,  and  to  the  governors  of  their  pro¬ 
vinces.  At  the  beginning  of  the  flxteenth  century,  neighbouring 
princes  encroached  on  all  fides.  In  the  1 565,  Bifnagar  the  ca¬ 
pital  was  taken  and  facked  by  four  Moorifh  kings.  The  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  provinces  declared  themfelves  independent ;  and  out 
of  that  great  empire  fprung  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda,  Yifapour, 
and  feveral  others.  The  empire  of  Hindoftan,  once  widely  ex¬ 
tended,  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  kingdom,  under  a  prince 
who  no  longer  is  intitled  to  be  defigned  the  Great  Mogul ;  the 
governors  of  his  provinces  having,  as  ufual,  declared  themfelves 
independent. 

Our  North- American  colonies  are  in  a  profperous  condition,  in- 
creafmg  rapidly  in  population,  and  in  opulence.  The  colonifls  have 
the  fpirit  of  a  free  people,  and  are  enflamed  with  patriotifm.  Their 
population  will  equal  that  of  Britain  and  Ireland  in  lefs  than  a 
century  ;  and  they  will  then  be  a  match  for  the  mother-country,  if 
they  chufe  to  be  independent :  every  advantage  will  be  on  their 
fide,  as  the  attack  mufl  be  by  fea  from  a  very  great  diftance.  Be¬ 
ing 
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ing  thus  delivered  from  a  foreign  yoke,  their  firft  care  will  be 
the  choice  of  a  proper  government ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore¬ 
fee  what  government  will  be  chofen.  A  people  animated  with  the 
new  bleffings  of  liberty  and  independence,  will  not  incline  to  a 
kingly  government.  The  Swifs  cantons  joined  in  a  federal  union, 
for  protection  againft  the  potent  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and  the  Dutch 
embraced  the  like  union,  for  protection  againft  the  more  potent 
King  of  Spain.  But  our  colonies  will  never  join  in  fuch  a  union; 
becaufe  they  have  no  potent  neighbour,  and  becaufe  they  have 
an  averfion  to  each  other.  We  may  pronounce  then  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  each  colony  will  chufe  for  itfelf  a  republican  go¬ 
vernment.  And  their  prefent  conftitution  prepares  them  for  it : 
they  have  a  fenate  ;  and  they  have  an  affembly  reprefenting  the 
people.  No  change  will  be  neceffary,  but  to  drop  the  governor 
who  reprefents  the  King  of  Britain.  And  thus  a  part  of  a  great 
{fate  will  be  converted  into  many  fmall  ftates. 
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N"  Eighbours,  according  to  the  common  faying,  mud  be  fweet 
friends  or  bitter  enemies  :  patriotifm  is  vigorous  in  fmall 
dates  ;  and  the  hatred  to  neighbouring  dates  no  lefs  fo :  both  va- 
nifh  in  a  great  monarchy. 

Like  a  maximum  in  mathematics,  emulation  has  the  fined  play 
within  certain  bounds  ;  it  languidieth  where  its  objedts  are  too 
many,  or  too  few  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  mod  heroic  addons 
are  performed  in  a  date  of  moderate  extent.  Appetite  for  applaufe, 
or  fame,  may  fubfid  in  a  great  monarchy  ;  but  by  that  appetite, 
without  the  fupport  of  emulation,  heroic  addons  are  feldom  at- 
chieved. 

Small  dates,  however  corrupted,  are  not  liable  to  defpotifin : 
the  people  being  contiguous  to  the  feat  of  government,  and  accu- 
domed  to  fee  their  governors  daily,  talk  familiarly  of  their  errors, 
and  publidi  them  every  where.  On  Spain,  which  formerly  con¬ 
fided  of  many  fmall  dates,  a  profound  writer  ( a )  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervation.  44  The  petty  monarch  was  but  little  elevated 
“  above  his  nobles  :  having  little  power,  he  could  not  command 
44  much  refpedt ;  nor  could  his  nobles  look  up  to  him  with  that 
44  reverence  which  is  felt  in  approaching  great  monarchs.”  Ano¬ 
ther  thing  is  equally  weighty  againd  defpotifin  in  a  fmall  date  : 
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the  army  cannot  eadly  be  feparated  from  the  people  ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  is  very  little  dangerous.  The  Roman  pretorian  bands 
were  billeted  in  the  towns  near  Rome  ;  and  three  cohorts  only 
were  employed  in  guarding  that  city.  Sejanus,  prefect  of  thefe 
bands  under  Tiberius,  lodged  the  three  cohorts  in  a  fpacious  bar¬ 
rack  within  the  city,  in  order  to  gain  more  authority  over  them, 
and  to  wean  them  from  familiarity  with  the  people.  Tacitus,  in 
the  4th  book  of  his  Annals,  relates  the  dory  in  the  following 
words.  “  Vim  praefedturse  modicam  antea,  intendit,  difperfas 
“  per  urbem  cohortes  una  in  cadra  conducendo ;  ut  dmul  impe- 
<c  ria  acciperent,  numeroque  et  robore,  et  vifu,  inter  fe,  fiducia 
“  ipfis,  in  cseteros  metus,  crearetur 

What  is  faid  above,  fuggeds  the  caufe  of  a  curious  fact  recorded 
in  ancient  hidory,  viz.  That  of  many  attempts  to  ufurp  the  fove- 
reignty  of  different  Greek  republics,  very  few  fucceeded  ;  and 

that  no  ufurpation  of  that  kind  was  lading.  Every  circumftance 

'  ■> 

differs  in  an  extenlive  Rate  :  the  people,  at  a  difiance  from  the 
throne,  and  having  profound  veneration  for  the  fovereign,  conh- 
der  themfelves,  not  as  members  of  a  body-politic,  but  as  fubjedts 
merely,  bound  implicitly  to  obey  :  by  which  impreffion  they  are 
prepared  beforehand  for  defpotifm.  Other  reafons  concur  :  the 
fubjedls  of  a  great  date  are  dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  their  mo¬ 
narch  ;  and  as  their  union,  is  prevented  by  didance,  the  monarch 
can  fafely  employ  a  part  of  his  fubjedts  againd  the  red,  or  a  dand- 
ing  army  againd  all. 

A  great  date  poffeffes  one  eminent  advantage,  viz.  ability  to 

*  “  He  extended  the  power  of  the  prefecture,  by  collecting  into  one  camp 
“  thofe  pretorian  cohorts  which  were  formerly  difperfed  all  over  the  city  \  that 
“  thus,  being  united,  they  might  be  more  influenced  by  his  orders,  and  while  their 
((  confidence  in  their  power  was  increafed  by  the  conftant  view  of  their  own  num- 
tf  bers  and  ftrength,  they  might  at  the  fame  time  ftrike  a  great  terror  in  others  ” 
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execute  magnificent  works.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  its  lake  iVieris,  are  illultrious  ex¬ 
amples.  The  city  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  named  Balbek  by  the 
Turks,  is  a  pregnant  inftance.  of  the  power  and  opulence  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Even  in  the  ruins  of  that  city,  there  are  remains 
of  great  magnificence  and  exquifite  talle.  If  the  imperial  palace, 
or  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  to  mention  no  other  building,  were  the 
work  of  any  European  prince  exifting  at  prefent,  it  would  make  a 
capital  figure  in  the  annals  of  his  reign.  And  yet  fo  little  eclat  did 
thefe  works  make  at  the  time  of  execution,  that  there  is  not  a  hint 
of  them  in  any  hiftorian.  The  beneficence  of  fome  great  mo- 
narchs  is  worthy  of  Hill  greater  praife.  In  the  principal  roads  of 
japan,  hot  baths  are  erefited  at  proper  diftances,  with  other  con¬ 
veniences,  for  the  ufe  of  travellers.  The  beneficence  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  government  to  thofe  who  fuffer  fliip wreck,  gives  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  impreffion  of  that  monarchy,  than  all  that  is  pain¬ 
fully  collected  by  Du  Halde.  To  verify  the  obfervation,  I  joyfully 
lay  hold  of  the  following  incident.  In  the  year  1728,  the  fliip 
Prince  George  took  her  departure  from  Calcutta  in  Bengal  for  Can¬ 
ton  in  China,  with  a  cargo  L.  60,000  value.  A  violent  ftorm 
drove  her  afhore  at  a  place  named  Timpau ,  a  great  way  weft  from 
Canton.  Not  above  half  the  crew  could  make  the  fliore,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  not  doubting  of  being  maflacred  by 
the  natives.  How  amazed  were  they  to  be  treated  with  remark¬ 
able  humanity  !  A  mandarin  appeared,  who  not  only  provided 
for  them  victuals  in  plenty,  but  alfo  divers  to  aftift  them  in  fifhing 
the  wreck.  What,  follows  is  in  the  words  of  my  author,  Alexan¬ 
der  Wedderburn  of  St  Germains,  a  gentleman  of  known  worth 
and  veracity,  who  bore  office  in  the  fliip.  “  In  a  few  days  we 
'•4  recovered  L.  5000  in  bullion,  and  afterward  L.  10,0.00  more. 
“  Before  we  fet  forward  to  Canton,  the  mandarin  our  benefac- 

“  tor  took  an  exaCt  account  of  our  money,  with  the.  names  of  the 
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“  men,  furnifhed  ns  with  an  efcort  to  conduct  us  through  his 
“  dillricl,  and  configne'd  us  dead  or  alive  to  one  Suqua  at  Canton, 
“  a  Chinefe  merchant  well  known  to  the  Englilh  there.  In  every 
“  one  of  our  refting-places,  victuals  were  brought  to  us  by  the 
“  villagers  in  plenty,  and  with  great  cordiality.  In  this  manner 
“  we  palled  from  one  diftriCl  to  another,  without  having  occafion 
“  to  lay  out  a  fingle  farthing,  till  we  reached  Canton,  which  we 
“  did  in  nine  days,  travelling  fometimes  by  land,  and  fometimes 
“  by  water.  Our  cafe  had  been  reprefented  to  the  court  at  Pekin, 
“  from  whence  orders  came  to  diftribute  amongft  us  a  fum  of 
<l  money  ;  which  was  done  by  the  Chun  tuck,  Hoppo,  and  other 
“  officers,  civil  and  military,  affembled  in  great  date.  After  a 
“  ffiort  fpeech,  expreffing  regret  for  our  calamity,  with  an  eulo- 
“  gium  on  the  humane  and  generous  difpoiition  of  their  mailer; 
“  to  each  of  us  was  prefented  the  Emperor’s  bounty,  in  a  yellow 
“  bag,  on  which  was  infcribed  the  nature  of  the  gift.  The 
“  firll  fupercargo  received  450  tales  in  Elver,  the  fecond  350,  my- 
“  felf  250,  the  mate  75,  and  each  common  feaman  15  ;  the  whole 
“  amounting  to  about  2000  tales,  or  L.  800.  This  is  an  example 
“  worthy  imitation,  even  where  Chriftianity  is  profeffed  ;  tho’ 
“  its  tenets  are  often,  on  like  occafons,  fcandaloufly  perverted.” 
So  far  my  author  :  and  I  add,  that  this  bounty  was  undoubtedly 
eftablilhed  by  law  ;  for  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  an  occafional 
or  Angular  adl  of  benevolence.  If  fo,  China  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world,  where  charity  to  Itrangers  in  diftrefs  is  a  branch  of 
public  police. 

Another  advantage  of  a  great  Hate  I  mention  with  peculiar 
pleafure,  becaufe  all  who  afpire  to  be  eminent  in  literature,  are  in- 
terefted  in  it.  A  fmall  kingdom,  like  Denmark,  like  Sweden,  like 
Portugal,  cannot  naturally  be  productive  of  good  writers  ;  becaufe 
where  there  are  few  readers,  there  is  no  fufficient  incitement  to 
exert  literary  talents  :  a  claffical  work  produced  at  prefent  in  the 
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Celtic  language,  would  be  little  lefs  than  a  miracle.  France  is  e- 
minent  above  all  other  nations  for  the  encouragement  it  affords  to 
good  writers :  it  is  a  populous  country ;  it  is  the  chief  feat  of  tade, 
arts,  and  fciences ;  and  its  language  has  become  univerfal  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  being  the  court-language  every  where  :  what  wonder  then  is 
it,  that  French  writers  carry  the  palm  ?  But  let  not  the  Britifli 
defpond ;  for  doth  not  a  glorious  profpeCl  lie  before  them  ?  The  de¬ 
mand  for  Englifh  books  in  America  is  confiderable ;  and  is  in- 
creafing  daily.  Population  goes  on  vigoroufly:  the  number  of 
Britifh  already  fettled  upon  the  river  Ohio  approach  to-  10,000; 
and  the  delicious  country  from  that  river  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mididippi,  will  be  filled  with  people  whofe  native  tongue  is  Eng¬ 
lifh.  What  reafon  is  there  to  doubt,  but  that  fo  fine  a  climate  and' 
fo  rich  a  foil  will  be  productive  of  readers  in  plenty  ?  The  pro¬ 
pped  of  fo  many  readers,  tho’  in  diftant  parts  of  the  globe,  mud 
foufe  our  ambition ;  and  our  ambition  will  be  happily  directed, 
if  we  lay  afide  all  local  diftinCtions,  and  afpire  to  rival  the  French- 
writers  in  real  merit  only. 

But  the  foregoing  advantages  of  a  great  date,  however  illu- 

ftrious,  are  fadly  overbalanced  by  manifold  difadvantages.  The' 

drd  is,  the  corruption  of  its  kings,  which,  with  a  different,  view,  - 
% 

is  mentioned  in  the  flcetch  immediately  preceding.  And  befide 
corruption,  there  is  another  difadvantage  that  great  monarchs 
are  fubjeCted  to ;  which  is,  that  being  highly  elevated  above  their 
fubjeCfs,  they  are  acquainted  with  none  but  their  miniders.  And 
miniders,  who,  in  a  defpotic  government,  are  fubjeCt  to  no  con- 
troul  but  that  of  their  mader,  commonly  prefer  their  own  inte- 
red,  without  regard  to  his  honour.  Solyman  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  tho’  accomplifhed  above  any  of  his  predeceifors,  could  not 
efcape  the  artifices  of  his  wife  Roxalana,  and  of  his  Vifir  Rudan. 
They  poifoned  his  ears  with  repeated  calumnies  againd  his  elded, 
fon  Muftapha,  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes.  They  were  not  in*. 
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hazard  of  detection,  becaufe  no  perfon  had  accefs  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  but  by  their  means.  And  the  concluding  fcene,  was  an  order 
from  the  Emperor  to  put  his  fon  to  death  (n).  If  a  great  monarch 
lie  thus  open  in  his  own  palace  to  the  artifices  of  his  minifters,  his 
authorityvwe  may  be  certain,  will  be  very  flight  over  the  governors 
of  his  diftant  provinces.  Their  power  is  precarious ;  and  they 
opprefs  the  people  without  intermiflion,  in  order  to  amafs  wealth : 
the  complaints  of  the  people  are  disregarded  ;  for  they  can  never 
reach  the  throne.  The  Spanifh  governors  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
afford  a  deplorable  inflance  of  this  observation.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  promotes  luxury ;  and  luxury  prompts  avarice,  which  ra¬ 
ges  without  controul,  the  diftance  of  the  capital  removing  all  fear 
of  detection.  Arbitrary  taxes  are  impofed  on  the  people,  and  ex- 
ceflive  duties  on  goods  imported,  which  are  rigoroufly  exacted,, 
and  converted  by  the  governor  to  his  own  ufe.  An  arbitrary  efti- 
mate  is  made  of  what  every  field  may  produce  ;  and  the  hufband— 
man  is  Severely  punifhed  if  he  fail  to  deliver  the  appointed  quail-  * 
tity,  whether  his  land  has  produced,  it  or  not.  Many  thoufands 
have  abandoned  their  native  country  ;  and  the  few  miferable. 
wretches  who  remain,  have  taken  refuge  among  inacceffible  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  corruption  of  a  court  Spreads  through  every  member  of 
the  flate.  In  an  extenfive  kingdom,  powerful  above  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Subjects,  having  no  occafion  to  exert  themfelves  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country,  lofe  their  manhood,  and  become  cowards,. 
At  the  fame  time,  great  inequality  of  rank  and  fortune  engender 
luxury,  felnfhnefs,  and  fenfuality  *.  The  fine  arts,  it  is  true, 

■  i  A  .  .  .  gain 

(. a )  See  Dr  R'obertfcn’s  hitlory  of  Charles  Vi  where  this  ihc'Jent  is  related  with  un¬ 
common  lpirit. 

*  The  following  paffiige  is  from  a.  late  Ruffian  writer.  u  It  is  a  tiuth  founded 
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gain  ground,  manufactures  are  perfected,  and  courtly  manners 
prevail :  but  every  manly  virtue  is  gone  ;  and  not  a  foul  to  be 
found,  who  will  venture  his  life  to  five  his  country.  That  difeafe 
is  fpreading  in  Britain  ;  and  the  only  circumftance  that  guards 
Trance  from  equal  pufillanimity,  is  an  eftablilhed  mode,  that  eve¬ 
ry  gentleman  muft  ferve  fome  campaigns  in  the  army. 

A  third  difadvantage  of  an  extenfve  monarchy  is,  that  it  is 
liable  to  internal  convulfons  or  revolutions,  occafoned  commonly 
either  by  a  fcanding  army,  or  by  the  governors  of  diftant  provinces. 
With  refpecl  to  the  former,  the  government  of  a  great  kingdom 
enervated  by  luxury,  will  always  be  military,  and  confequently 
defpotic.  A  numerous  army  will  foon  learn  to  contemn  a  pufilla- 
nimous  leader,  and  to  break  loofe  from  every  tie  of  fubjeclion  : 
the  fovereign  is  often  changed  at  the  caprice  of  the  army  ;  but 
defpotifm  continues  invariable.  In  Turky,  Janifaries  dethrone 
the  Sultan,  without  fcruple  ;  but  being  fuperftitioufly  attached  to 
the  royal  family,  they  confine  themfelves  to  it  in  electing  a  new 
Sultan.  The  pretorian  bands  were  the  Janifaries  of  the  Roman 
empire,  who  never  fcrupled  to  dethrone  the  Emperor  on  the  flight- 
eft  difobligation.  But  as  there  was  no  royal  family,  they  common¬ 
ly  carried  the  crown  to  market,  and  bellow’d  it  on  the  higheft  bid¬ 
der.  With  refpeeft  to  the  latter,  the  governors  of  diftant  provinces, 

“  on  experience,  that  commerce  polifhes  manners  :  but  it  is  alio  a  truth,  that 
“  commerce,  by  exciting  luxury,  corrupts  manners.  With  the  increafe  of  foreign 
“  fafhions  and  foreign  commerce  in  Ruffia,  foreign  luxury  has  increafed  there  in 
c‘  proportion,  univerfal  diffipation  has  taken  the  lead,  and  profligacy  of  manners 
“  has  followed.  Great  landlords  fqueeze  and  grind  their  people,  to  fupply  the  in- 
“  ceflant  demands  of  luxury  :  the  miferable  peafant,  difabled  by  a  load  of  taxes,  is 
*(  frequently  compelled  to  abandon  his  habitation,  and  to  leave  his  land  unculti- 
«<  vated.  And  thus  agriculture  and  population  diminifh  daily  ;  than  which  no- 
4£  thing  worfc  can  bcfal  a  Rate.” 
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accuftomed  to  ad  without  controul,  become  fond  of  power,  and 
put  no  bounds  to  ambition.  Let  them  but  gain  the  affection  of 
the  people  they  govern,  and  boldnefs  will  do  the  reft.  The  mo¬ 
narch  is  dethroned  before  he  is  prepared  for  defence,  and  the  u- 
furper  takes  his  place  without  oppofition.  Succefs  commonly  at¬ 
tends  fuch  undertakings ;  for  the  fovereign  has  no  foul,  and  the 
people  have  no  patriotifm.  In  Hindoftan  formerly,  fome  difcon- 
tented  favourite  or  fou-ba  took  up  arms  fto  avenge  fancied,  or  per¬ 
haps  afteded  wrongs  :  venturing  not  however  upon  independence, 
he  fcreened  himfelf  with  fetting  up  fome  perfon  of  the  royal 
blood,  whom  he  proclaimed  fovereign.  The  voluptuoufnefs  and 
effeminacy  of  the  late  kings  of  Perlia,  has  rendered  that  kingdom 
a  prey  to  every  bold  invader.  There  perhaps  never  exifted  a  ftate 
that  fo  often  has  changed  its  mafter,  as  Perlia  has  done  of  late 
years. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  nation  corrupted  with  luxury  and  fenfu- 
ality  is  a  ready  morfel  for  every  invader :  to  attempt  the  con  quell, , 
and  to  fucceed,  are  almoft  the  fame.  The  potent  Affyrian  mo¬ 
narchy,  having  long  fublifted  in  peace  without  a  lingle  enemy, 
funk  into  doth  and  effeminacy,  and  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Thefe  two  nations,  in  like  cir- 
cumftances  of  doth  and  effeminacy,  were  in  their  turn  fwal  low’d, 
up  by  Gyrus  King  of  Perda.  And  the  great  empire  of  Perlia,  run¬ 
ning  the  fame  courfe,  was  fubdued  by  Alexander  of  Macedon  with 
a  fmall  army  of  thirty-live  thoufand  men  *. 

And  this  leads  to  a  fifth,  difad vantage  of  a  great  empire,  which 


*•  In  Europe,  neighbouring  nations  differ  little  in  manners,  or  in  fortitude.  In  ■ 
•Alia,  we  flep  inftafiftly  from  the  fierce  Tartars,  inhabiting  a  cold  and  barren  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  effeminate  people  of  a  country  warm  and  fertile.  Hence  in  Alia  per¬ 
petual  conquefts  from  north. to  fcuth,  to  which  even  the  great  wall  of  China  makes 
fcarce  any  obfbcle. 
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is,  the  difficulty  of  guarding  its  frontiers.  A  kingdom,  like  an  a- 
nimal,  becomes  weak  in  proportion  to  its  excefs  above  a  certain 
fize.  France  and  Spain  would  be  lefs  fitted  for  defence,  were 
they  enlarged  beyond  their  prefent  extent :  Spain  in  particular 
was  a  very  weak  kingdom,  while  it  comprehended  the  Netherlands 
and  the  half  of  Italy.  In  their  prefent  fize,  forces  are  foon  col¬ 
lected  to  guard  the  moft  diftant  frontiers.  Months  are  required 
to  ademble  troops  in  an  overgrown  kingdom  like  Perfia  :  if  an 
army  be  defeated  at  the  frontier,  it  muff  difperfe,  fortified  places 
being  feldom  within  reach.  The  victor,  advancing  with  celerity, 
lays  liege  to  the  capital,  before  the  provincial  troops  can  be  form¬ 
ed  into  a  regular  army  :  the  capital  is  taken,  the  empire  diffolved, 
and  the  conqueror  at  leifure  difputes  the  provinces  with  their  go¬ 
vernors.  The  Philippine  iflands  made  formerly  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tenfive  empire  of  China  ;  but  as  they  were  too  diftant  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  or  well  governed,  it  fhow’d  confummate  wifdom  in  the 
Chinefe  government  to  abandon  them,  with  feveral  other  diftant 
provinces. 

A  fmall  Hate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ealily  guarded.  The  Greek 
republics  thought  themfelves  fufhciently  fortified  againft  the  Great 
King,  by  their  courage,  their  union,  and  their  patriotifm.  The 
Spanifh  Chriftians,  beat  out  of  the  open  country  by  the  Saracens, 
retired  to  the  mountains  of  Afturia,  and  deeded  Don  Pelayo  to  be 
their  King.  That  warlike  prince  walled  none  of  his  towns,  nor 
did  he  fortify  a  fingle  pafs  ;  knowing,  that  while  his  people  were 
brave,  they  would  be  invincible  ;  and  that  walls  and  ftrong-holds 
ferve  but  to  abate  courage.  The  Romans,  while  circumfcribed 
within  Italy,  never  thought  of  any  defence  againft  an  enemy  but 
good  troops.  '  When  they  had  acquired  a  vaft  empire,  even  the 
Rhine  appeared  a  barrier  too  weak  :  the  numherlefs  forts  and  le¬ 
gions  that  covered  their  frontiers  could  not  defend  them  from  a 
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panic  upon  every  motion  of  the  barbarians  *.  A.  nation  in  which 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  fovereign  and  fubjed  are  confcientioufly 
fulfilled,  and  in  which  the  people '  love  their  country  and  their  go¬ 
vernors,  may  be  deemed  invincible ;  provided  due  care  be  taken  of 
the  military  branch.  Every  particular  is  reverfed  in  a  great  em¬ 
pire  :  individuals  grafp  at  money,  per  fas  aut  nefas ,  to  iavifh  it 
upon  pleafure  :  the  governors  of  difiant  provinces  tyrannize  with¬ 
out  control,  and,  during  the  fhort  period  of  their  power,  negled 
no  means,  however  opprefiive,  to  amafs  wealth.  Thus  were  the 
Roman  provinces  governed  ;  and  the  people,  who  could  not  fi¬ 
gure  a  greater  tyrant  than  a  Roman  proconful,  v^ere  ready  to  em¬ 
brace  every  change.  The  Romans  accordingly  were  fenfible,  that 
to  force  their  barrier,  and  to  difmember  their  empire,  were  in  ef- 
fedl  the  fame.  In  our  times,  the  nations  whofe  frontiers  lie  open, 
would  make  the  mofl  refolute  ftand  againft  an  invader ;  witnefs 
the  German  Rates,  and  the  Swifs  cantons.  Italy  enjoys  the 
RrongeR  natural  barrier  of  any  country  that  is  not  an  ifland  ; 
and  yet  for  centuries  has  been  a  prey  to  every  invader. 

Two  methods  have  been  pracflifed  for  fecuring  the  frontiers  of 
an  extenfive  empire  :  one  is,  to  lay  the  frontiers  waRe  \  the  other 
is,  to  eRablifh  feudatory  princes  in  the  diRant  provinces.  Sha 
Abbas,  King  of  Perfia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  Turks, 
laid  waRe  part  of  Armenia,  carrying  the  inhabitants  to  Ifpahan, 
and  treating  them  with  great  humanity.  Land  is  not  much  va¬ 
lued  by  the  great  monarchs  of  Alia  :  it  is  precious  in  the  fmaller 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  the  frontiers  are  commonly  guarded  by 
fortified  towns.  The  other  frontiers  of  Perfia  are  guarded  by  feu¬ 
datory  princes  ;  and  the  fame  method  is  pra&ifed  in  China,  in 
Hindofian,  and  in  the  Turkifii  empire.  The  princes  of  Little 
Tartary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  have  been  long  a  fecurity  to 
the  Grand  Signior  againfi  his  powerful  neighbours  in  Europe. 


#  The  ufe  of  cannon,  which  place  the  weak  and  ftrong  upon  a  level,  is  the  only 
refource  of  the  luxurious  and  opulent  againft  the  poor  and  hardy. 
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SKETCH  VI. 

War  and  Peace  compared. 

* 

NO  complaints  are  more  frequent  than  againft  the  weather, 
when  it  fuits  not  our  purpofe  :  “A  difmal  feafon  !  we  {hall 
“  be  drowned,  or  we  fhall  be  burnt  up.”  And  yet  wife  men 
think,  that  there  might  be  more  occafion  to  complain,  were  the 
weather  left  to  our  own  dire&ion.  The  weather  is  not  the  only 
inflance  of  diftrufting  Providence  :  it  is  a  common  topic  to  de¬ 
claim  againfl  war;  “  Scourge  of  nations,  Deftroyer  of  the  human 
“  race,  Bane  of  arts  and  induftry  !  Will  the  world  never  become 
“  wife!  will  war  never  have  an  end  !”  Manifold  indeed  are  the 
blefhngs  of  peace  ;  but  doth  war  never  produce  any  good  ?  A 
fair  comparifon  may  poftibly  make  it  doubtful,  whether  war,  like 
the  weather,  ought  not  to  be  religned  to  the  conduct  of  Provi¬ 
dence  :  feldom  are  we  in  the  right  when  we  repine  at  its  difpen- 
fations. 

The  bleffmgs  of  peace  are  too  well  known  to  need  illuflration  : 
induftry,  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  power,  opulence,  &. c.  &c.  de¬ 
pend  on  peace.  What  has  war  in  ftore  for  balancing  bleftings  fo 
fubftantial  ?  Let  us  not  abandon  the  field  without  making  at  leaf! 
one  effort. 

Humanity,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  gains  nothing  from  the 
wars  of  fmail  ftates  in  clofe  neighbourhood  :  fuch  wars  are  brutal 
and  bloody  ;  becaufe  they  are  carried  on  with  bitter  enmity  a- 
gainft  individuals.  Thanks  to  Providence,  that  war  at  prefent 
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bears  a  lefs  favage  afpedt :  we  fpare  individuals,  and  make  war 
upon  the  nation  only  :  barbarity  and  cruelty  give  place  to  mag¬ 
nanimity  ;  and  foldiers  are  converted  from  brutes  into  heroes. 
Such  wars  give  exercife  to  the  elevated  virtues  of  courage,  gene- 
rofity,  and  dillntereftednefs,  which  are  always  attended  with  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  merit  and  of  dignity  *.  Friendfhip  is  in  peace  cool 

and 


*  In  the  war  carried  on  by  Louis  XII.  of  France  againft  the  Venetians,  the  town 
of  Brefcia,  being  taken  by  ftorm,  and  abandoned  to  the  foldiers,  fullered  for  fe- 
ven  days  all  the  diftreffes  of  cnielty  and  avarice.  No  houfe  efcaped  but  that  where 
Chevalier  Bayard  was  lodged.  At  his  entrance,  the  miftrefs,  a  woman  of  figure, 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  deeply  fobbing,  “  Oh  !  my  Lord,  fave  my  life,  fave  the  ho- 
t<  nour  of  my  daughters.”  Take  courage.  Madam,  faid  the  Chevalier,  your  life 
and  their  honour  {hall  be  fecure  while  I  have  life.  The  two  young  ladies,  brought 
from  their  hiding-place,  were  prefented  to  him;  and  the  family,  thus  reunited,  be- 
{low’d  their  whole  attention  on  their  deliverer.  A  dangerous  wound  he  had  recei¬ 
ved  gave  them  opportunity  to  exprefs  their  zeal :  they  employed  a  notable  furgeon  ; 
they  attended  him  by  turn  day  and  night ;  and  when  he  could  bear  to  be  amufed, 
they  entertained  him  with  concerts  of  mufic.  Upon  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure, 
the  mother  faid  to  him,  “  To  your  goodnefs,  my  Lord,  we  owe  our  life,  and  to 
“  you  all  that  we  have  belongs  by  right  of  war ;  but  we  hope  from  your  fignal  be- 
«  nevolence,  that  this  flight  tribute  will  content  you  placing  upon  the  table  an 
iron  coffer  full  of  money.  “  What  is  the  fum,”  faid  the  Chevalier.  “  My 
“  Lord,”  anfwered  {he  trembling,  “  no  more  but  2500  ducats,  all  that  we  have  ; 

«  — but  if  more  be  neceffary,  we  will  try  our  friends.” - “  Madam,”  faid  he, 

**  I  never  {hall  forget  your  kindnefs,  more  precious  in  my  eyes  than  a  hundred 
«<  thoufand  ducats.  Take  back  your  money,  and  depend  always  on  me.” 

_ “  My  good  Lord,  you  kill  me  to  refufe  this  fmall  fum  :  take  it  only  as  a  mark 

“  of  your  friendihip  to  my  family.”  —  “  Well,”  faid  he,  “  fince  it  will  oblige  you, 
it  I  take  the  money  ;  but  give  me  the  fatisfaclion  of  bidding  adieu  to  your  ami- 
<<  able  daughters.”  They  came  to  him  with  looks  of  regard  and  afferiion.  “  La- 
“  dies,”  faid  he,  “  the  impreflion  you  have  made  on  my  heart,  will  never  wear 
«  out.  What  return  to  make,  I  know  not  ;  for  men  of  my  profefiion  are  feldom 
«  opulent:  but  here  are  two  thoufand  five  hundred  ducats,  of  which  the  generofi- 
«  ty  of  your  mother  has  given  me  the  difpofal.  Accept  them  as  a  marriage-pre- 
«  fent ;  and  may  your  happinefs  in  marriage  equal  your  merit.”  “  Flower  of  chi- 
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and  languid  ;  but  in  a  war  for  glory,  exerts  the  whole  fire  of  its 
enthufiafm.  The  long  and  bloody  war  fuftained  by  the  Nether- 

landers 


a  valry,”  cried  the  mother,  «  may  the  God  who  fuffered  death  for  us  reward  you 
“  here  and  hereafter.”  Can  peace  afford  fo  fwe.et  a  fcene  ? 

The  following  incident  is  ftill  more  interefting:  it  is  of  a  late  date  ;  it  happened  a- 
mong  our  countrymen ;  and  will,  for  thefe  reafons,  make  the  deeper  impreffion.  The 
fcene  of  aflion  was  in  Admiral  Watfon’s  fhip  at  the  fiege  of  Chandernagore,  where 
Captain  Speke,  and  his  fon,  a  youth  of  fixteen,  were  both  of  them  wounded  by  the 
fame  foot.  The  hiftory  is  related  by  Mr  Ives  furgeon  of  the  fhip ;  which  follows  in 
his  own  words,  only  a  little  abridged.  The  Captain,  whofe  leg  was  hanging  by  the 
ikin',  faid  to  the  Admiral,  “  Indeed,  Sir,  this  was  a  cruel  fhot,  to  knock  down 
“  both  father  and  fon.”  Mr  Watfon’s*  heart  was  too  full  for  a  reply  ;  he  only  or¬ 
dered  both  to  be  carried  down  to  the  furgeon.  The  Captain,  who  was  firft  brought 
down,  told  me  how  dangeroufly  his  Billy  had  been  wounded.  Prefently  after  the 
brave  youth  himfelf  appeared,  with  his  eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  not  for  himfelf 
but  for  his  father.  Upon  my  affurance  that  his  father’s  wound  was  not  dangerous, 
he  became  calm  •,  but  refufed  to  be  touched,  till  his  father’s  wound  fhould  be  firft 
dreffed.  Then  pointing  to  a  fellow -fufferer,  “Pray,  Sir,  drefs  alfo  that  poor 
“  man,  who  is  groaning  fo  fadly  befide  me.”  I  told  him  that  the  man  had  alrea¬ 
dy  been  taken  care  of-,  and  begged,  that  I  now  might  have  liberty  to  examine  his 
wound.  He  fubmitted  ;  and  calmly  faid,  “  Sir,  I  fear  you  muft  amputate  above 
the  joint.”  I  replied,  “  My  dear,  I  muft.”  He  clafped  his  hands  together  ;  and,  lift¬ 
ing  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  he  offered  up  the  following  fhort  but  earned:  petition : 
Li  Good  God  !  do  thou  enable  me  to  behave  in  my  prefent  circumftances  worthy 
“  of  my  father.”  He  then  told  me  he  was  all  fubmiflion.  I  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion  above  the  joint  of  the  knee  \  and  during  the  whole  time  the  intrepid  youth 
never  fpoke  a  word,  nor  uttered  a  groan  that  could  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  a 
yard.  It  is  eafier  to  imagine  than  to  exprefs  the  feelings  of  the  father  at  this  time  : 
but  whatever  he  felt,  tears  were  the  only  expreflion.  Both  of  them  were  carried 
to  Calcutta :  the  father  was  lodged  in  the  houl'e  of  his  brother-in-law  j  and  the  fon 
was  placed  with  me  in  the  hofpital.  For  the  firft  week  I  gave  comfort  to  both,  car¬ 
rying  good  tidings  to  them  of  one  another.  But,  alas  !  all  the  good  fymptoms 
that  had  attended  the  young  man,  began  to  difappear.  The  Captain  perceived  all 
in  my  countenance  ;  and  fo  unwilling  was  he  to  add  to  my  diftrefs,  as  feldom  to 
fpeak  about  his  fon.  One  time  he  faid,  “  How  long,  my  friend,  do  you  think  my 
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landers  againft  the  tyrant  of  Spain,  made  even  Dutchmen  heroes  : 
they  forc’d  their  way  to  the  Indies  during  the  hotteft  period  of  the 
war  ;  and  gained  by  commerce  what  fupported  them  againft  their 
ferocious  enemy.  What  have  they  gained  ftnce  by  peace  ?  Their 
immenfe  commerce  has  eradicated  patriotifm,  and  every  appe¬ 
tite  but  for  wealth.  Had  their  violated  rights  been  reftored  with- 

4  l  i) 

out  a  ftruggle,  they  would  have  continued  a  nation  of  frogs  and 
fifhermen.  The  Swifs,  by  continual  ftruggles  for  liberty  a- 
gainft  the  potent  houfe  of  Auftria,  became  a  brave  and  atftive 
people,  feared  and  courted  by  neighbouring  princes.  Their  fe¬ 
deral  union  has  fecured  to  them  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  which, 
notwithftanding  their  mountainous  fituation,  would  have  funk 
them  into  effeminacy,  but  for  a  commerce  they  carry  on,  of  hi¬ 
ring  out  their  men  for  foldiers.  Monks  are  commonly  pufillani- 


t(  Billy  may  remain  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  ?”  I  replied,  that  if  he  furvived  the 
fifteenth  day  after  the  operation,  there  would  be  ftrong  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
On  the  thirteenth  he  died ;  and  on  the  lixteenth,  the  Captain,  looking  me  ftedfaft- 
ly  in  the  face,  “  Well,  Ives,  how  fares  it  with  my  boy  ?”  Difcovering  the  truth 
from  my  filence,  he  cried  bitterly,  fqueezed  my  hand,  and  begged  me  to  leave  him 
for  one  half-hour.  When  I  returned,  he  appeared,  as  he  ever  after  didj  perfefUy 
calm  and  ferene.  The  excellent  youth  had  been  delirious  the  evening  before  his 
death  ;  and  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  fent  me  a  note  written  with  a  pencil, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  “  Mr  Ives  will  conlider  the  diforder  a  fon  muft 
“  be  in  when  he  is  dying,  and  is  yet  in  doubt  about  his  father.  —  If  Mr  Ives  is  not 
“  too  bufy  to  honour  this  note,  which  nothing  but  the  greateft  uneafinefs  could 
“  draw  from  me  —  The  boy  waits  an  anfwer.”  I  immediately  repaired  to  him; 
and  he  had  ftill  fenfe  enough  to  know  me.  He  then  faid,  “  And  is  he  dead?” 

—  (t  Who,  my  dear  ?  ” - “  My  father,  Sir.” - u  No,  my  love  ;  nor  is  he 

“  in  any  danger  *,  he  is  almoft  well.” - “  I  thank  God  :  I  am  now  finished,  and 

**  am  ready  to  die.”  He  had  a  locked  jaw,  and  was  in  great  pain,  but  I  under- 
ftcod  every  word  he  uttered.  He  begged  my  pardon  for  having  difturbed  me  at  fo 
early  an  hour  ;  and  before  the  day  was  ended,  he  furrendered  a  life  that  deferved 

to  be  immortal. - So  far  my  author  ;  and  I  only  add,  Does  peace  afford  any  feene 

that  can  compare  with  this  in  moving  our  fympathetic  feelings  ? 
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mous  :  their  way  of  life,  which  removes  them  from  danger,  e- 
nervates  their  minds,  and  renders  them  fpiritlefs  and  cowardly. 

Induflry,  manufatftures,  and  wealth,  are  the  fruits  of  peace  ; 
but  advert  to  what  follows.  Luxury,  a  never-failing  concomitant 
of  wealth,  is  a  flow  poifon,  that  debilitates  the  mind,  and  renders 
it  incapable  of  any  manly  exertion  ;  courage,  magnanimity,  he- 
roifm,  come  to  be  ranked  among  the  miracles  that  are  fuppofed 
never  to  have  exifted  but  in  fable  ;  and  the  fafhionable  properties 
of  fenfuality,  avarice,  cunning,  and  diflimulation,  engrofs  the 
mind.  In  a  word,  man  by  conflant  profperity  and  peace  dege¬ 
nerates  into  a  mean,  impotent,  and  felfifh  animal ;  more  defpi- 
cable,  if  lefs  odious,  than  an  American  favage,  wrho  treafures  up 
the  fcalps  of  his  enemies  as  trophies  of  his  prowefs.  Such  are  the 
fruits  of  perpetual  peace  with  refpe6t  to  individuals. 

Nor  is  the  ftate  itfelf  lefs  debilitated  by  it  than  its  members. 
Figure  a  man  wallowing  in  riches,  and  immerfed  in  fenfual  plea- 
fure,  but  dreading  the  infedlion  of  a  plague  raging  at  his  gate ; 
or  figure  him  in  continual  dread  of  an  enemy,  watching  every 
opportunity  to  burn  and  deftroy.  This  man  reprefents  a  commer¬ 
cial  ftate,  that  has  long  enjoy’d  peace  without  difturbance.  A 
ftate  that  is  a  tempting  objeH  to  an  invader,  without  means  of 
defence,  is  in  a  woful  fituation.  The  republic  of  Venice  was  once 
famous  for  the  wifdom  of  its  conftitution,  and  for  being  the  Chri- 
itian  bulwark  againft  the  Turks  ;  but  by  long  peace  it  has  become 
altogether  effeminate.  Its  prefent  principles  of  government  are 
conformable  to  its  character.  Every  caufe  of  quarrel  with  a 
neighbour,  is  anxioufly  avoided  ;  and  difturbances  at  home  pre¬ 
vented  by  watchful  fpies.  Holland,  fince  the  days  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  has  not  produced  a  man  fit  to  command  a  regiment :  and 
the  Dutch  have  nothing  to  rely  on  for  independence,  but  mutual 
jealoufy  among  their  neighbours.  Hannibal  appeared  upon  the 
ftage  too  early ;  had  the  Romans,  after  their  conqueft  of  Italy, 
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been  fufFerecl  to  exchange  their  martial  fpirit  for  luxury  and  vo- 
luptuoufnefs,  they  would  have  been  no  match  for  that  great  ge¬ 
neral.  It  was  equally  lucky  for  the  Romans,  that  they  came  late 
upon  Macedon.  Had  Alexander  finifhed  his  conqueft  of  Greece, 
and  the  Romans  theirs  of  Italy,  at  the  fame  period,  they  would 
probably  have  been  confined  each  of  them  within  their  own  li¬ 
mits.  But  Afiatic  luxury  and  effeminacy,  which  had  got  hold  of 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  before  the  Roman  invafion,  rendered 
them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  invaders.  It  was  the  conftant  cry  of 
Cato  the  Cenfor,  “  Delenda  ejl  Carthago .”  Scipio  Nafica  was  a 
more  able  politician  :  his  opinion  was,  to  give  peace  to  Carthage, 
that  the  dread  of  that  once  powerful  republic,  might  preferve  in 
vigour  the  military  fpirit  of  his  country.  What  happened  after¬ 
ward,  fets  the  wifdom  of  that  advice  in  a  confpicuous  light. 
The  battle  of  Adlium,  after  a  long  train  of  cruel  civil  wars,  gave 
peace  to  Rome  under  the  Emperor  Auguftus.  Peace  had  not  fub- 
fifled  much  above  thirty  years,  when  a  Roman  army,  under  Quin- 
tilius  Varus,  was  cut  to  pieces  in  Germany.  The  confternation 
,  at  Rome  was  great,  as  there  was  not  a  fortified  town  to  prevent 
the  Germans  from  pouring  down  upon  Italy.  Inftant  orders  were 
given  for  levying  men  ;  but  fo  effeminate  had  the  Romans  already 
become,  that  not  a  fingle  man  would  enlift  voluntarily.  And  Au¬ 
guftus  was  forc’d  to  ufe  fevere  meafures,  before  he  could  coiled!  a 
very  fmall  army.  How  different  the  military  fpirit  of  the  Romans 
during  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  feveral  Roman  armies  were  cut 
off,  greater  than  that  of  Varus.  The  citizens  who  could  bear  arms 
were  reduced  to  137,000  ;  and  yet  in  the  later  years  of  that  war, 
the  Romans  made  fhift  to  keep  the  field  with  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  legions  [a).  The  Vandals,  having  expelled  the  Romans  from 
Afric,  enjoy’d  peace  for  a  century  without  feeing  the  face  of  an 

(a)  Titus  Livius,  lib.  2 6.  cap.  i. 
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enemy.  Procopius  (a)  gives  the  following  account  of  them.  Charm¬ 
ed  with  the  fertility  of  the  foil  and  benignity  of  the  climate,  they 
abandoned  themfelves  to  luxury,  fumptuous  drefs,  high  living, 
and  frequent  baths.  They  dwelt  in  the  theatre  and  circus,  amu- 
fing  themfelves  with  dancers,  pantomimes,  and  other  gay  enter¬ 
tainments  :  their  villas  were  fplendid,  and  their  gardens  were  ad¬ 
orned  with  water- works,  beautiful  trees,  and  odoriferous  flowers  : 
no  regard  to  chaftity,  nor  to  any  manly  virtue.  In  that  effemi^ 
nate  condition,  they  made  fcarce  any  refiftance  to  Belifarius  with 
an  army  far  inferior  to  their  own  in  number.  The  Saracens  of 
Alia,  corrupted  by  profperity  and  opulence,  were  able  to  make 
no  head  againfl  the  Turks.  About  that  time,  the  Spaniards,  ha¬ 
ving  by  the  fame  means  become  effeminate,  were  overpowered  by 
the  Saracens  of  Afric,.  who,  remote  from  the  corrupt  manners  of 
Afia,  retained  their  military  fpirit.  The  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
of  Whidah  in  Guinea,  from  fertility  of  foil,  great  induftry,  and 
extenfive  commerce,  produced  luxury  and  effeminacy.  The 
king,  no  lefs  luxurious  than  his  people,  gave  hinfelf  up  to  fenfual 
pleafures,  leaving  government  to  his  miniflers.  In  that  fituation 
was  Whidah  in  the  year  1727,  when  the  king  of  Dahomay,  an 
inland  Bate,  requefted  accefs  to  the  fea  for  trade,  offering  to  pur- 
chafe  the  privilege  with  a  yearly  tribute.  A  haughty  denial  fur- 
nifhed  a  pretext  for  war.  The  king  of  Dahomay  invaded  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  his  enemy  with  a  difciplined  army,  and  pierced  to  the 
capital  without  meeting  any  refiftance.  The  king  of  Whidah  with 
his  women  had  fled  to  an  ifland,  and  his  people  were  all  difperfed_ 
It  amazed  the  conqueror,  that  a  whole  nation,  without  ftriking  a 
blow,  had  thus  deferted  their  wives,  their  children,  their  gods, 
their  poffeffions,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them.  The  Japanefe 
became  warlike  during  long  and  bloody  civil  wars,  which  termi- 

(#)  Hiftoria  Vandalica,  lib*  2. 
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nated,  about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  in  rendering  their 
Emperor  defpotic.  From  that  period  no  opportunity  has  occur¬ 
red  for  exerciling  their  military  fpirit,  except  in  the  education  of 
their  youth  :  heroifm,  with  contempt  of  death,  are  inculcated  ; 
and  the  hiftories  of  their  illuftrious  heroes,  are  the  only  books 
that  boys  at  fchool  are  taught  to  read.  But  the  profound  tranquil¬ 
lity  that  the  empire  now  enjoys  in  a  ftridt  and  regular  government, 
will  in  time  render  that  warlike  people  effeminate  and  cowardly  : 
human  nature  cannot  refill  the  poifon  of  perpetual  peace  and  fecu- 
rity.  In  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  anno  1715,  the 
latter  put  great  confidence  in  Napoli  di  Romania,  a  city  in  the 
Morea  flrongly  fortified,  and  provided  with  every  neceffary  for 
an  obftinate  defence.  They  had  not  the  leafl  doubt  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  draw  their  whole  force  together,  before  the  Turks 
could  make  any  progrefs  in  the  liege.  But,  to  their  aftonifhment, 
the  taking  of  that  city,  and  of  every  other  fortified  place  in  the  Mo¬ 
rea,  was  the  work  of  but  a  fingle  campaign.  So  much  had  the  Ve¬ 
netians  degenerated  by  long  peace,  from  the  courage  and  patrio- 
tifm  of  their  forefathers  who  conquered  that  country  from  the 
Turks.  In  fome  late  accounts  from  China,  we  are  told,  that  the 
King  of  Bengala  or  Bracma,  having  invaded  Yunnan,  an  opulent 
province  of  China,  obtained  a  complete  vitikory  over  the  Emperor’s 
army,  commanded  by  his  fon-in-law ;  which  ftruck  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  province  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  multitudes,  •  for  fear 
of  the  conqueror,  hanged  and  drowned  themfelves.  To  what  a 
torpid  Rate  by  this  time  would  Europe  have  been  reduced,  had 
the  plan  for  a  perpetual  peace,  projected  by  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
been  carried  into  execution  ?  Conquefl,  in  a  retrograde  motion, 
would  have  directed  its  progrefs  from  the  eafl  to  the  weft.  Our 
fituation  in  an  ifland,  among  feveral  advantages,  is  fo  far  un¬ 
lucky,  that  it  puts  us  off  our  guard,  and  renders  us  negligent  in 
Vol..  ft  3  I  providing 
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providing  for  defence  :  we  never  were  invaded  without  being  fubr 
dued 

Montefquieu,  in  a  warm  panegyric  on  the  Englifh  conftitution, 
has  overlooked  one  particular,  in  which  it  is  fuperior  to  every 
other  monarchy ;  and  that  is,  the  frequent  opportunities  it  af¬ 
fords  of  exerting  mental  powers  and  talents.  What  agitation  a- 
mong  the  candidates  and  their  eledlors  on  the  approach  of  a  new 
parliament :  what  freedom  of  fpeech  and  eloquence  in  parliament; 
minifters  and  their  meafures  laid  open  to  the  world,  the  nation 
kept  alive,  and  infpired  with  a  vigour  of  mind  that  tends  to  he- 
roifm !  This  government,  it  is  true,  generates  factions,  which 
fometimes  generate  revolutions :  but  the  golden  age,  fo  lufcioufly 
defcribed  by  poets,  would  to  man  be  worle  than  an  iron  age.  At 
any  rate,  better  to  have  a  government  liable  to  dorms,  than  to 
attempt  a  cure  by  the  dead  calm  of  defpotifm  f. 

Law-fuits 

#  The  fituation  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  environed  on  all  fides  with  powerful 
monarchs,  obliges  him  to  adlwith  the  greateft  circumfpeflion  ;  which  circumftance 
fee  ms  to  have  formed  the  character  of  the  princes  of  that  houfe.  Thefe  princes 
have  exerted  more  fagacity  in  fleering  their  political  courfe,  and  more  dexterity  in 
availing  themfelves  of  every  wind,  than  any  other  race  of  fovereigns  that  figure  in 
hiftory.  Robertfon  s  lnjiory  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

f  On  n’entend  parler  dans  les  auteurs  que  des  divifions  qui  perdirent  Rome  j 
mais  on  ne  voit  pas  que  ces  divifions  y  etoient  necefTaires,  qu’elles  y  avoient  tou- 
jours  ete,  et  qu’elles  y  devoient  toujours  etre.  Ce  fut  uniquement  la  grandeur  de 
la  republique  qui  fit  le  mal,  et  qui  changea  en  guerres  civiles  les  tumultes  popu- 
laires.  II  falloit  bien  qu’il  y  eut  a  Rome  des  divifions  :  et  ces  gueri'iers  fi  hers,  fi 
audacieux,  fi  terribles  au  dehors,  ne  pouvoient  pas  etre  bien  moderes  au  dedans. 
Demander  dans  un  etat  libre  des  gens  hardis  dans  la  guen-e,  et  timides  dans  la 
paix,  c’ell  vouloir  des  chofes  impoflibiles :  et  pour  regie  generale,  toutes  les  fois 
qu’on  verra  toute  le  monde  tranquille  dans  un  etat  qui  fe  donne  le  nom  de  repu¬ 
blique,  on  peut  etre  allure  que  la  liberte  n’y  eft  pas.  Montefquieu ,  grandeur  des 
Remains ,  ch.  9. —  \In  Englif)  thus  :  "  Many  writers  have  laid  a  great  deal  on 
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Law-fuits  within  a  ftate,  like  war  between  different  dates,  ac- 
cuftom  people  to  oppofition,  and  prevent  too  great  foftnefs  and 
facility  of  manners.  In  a  free  government,  a  degree  of  flubborn- 
nefs  in  the  people,  is  requifite  for  refilling  encroachments  on  their 
liberties.  The  fondnefs  of  the  French  for  their  fovereign,  and  the 
eafinefs  and  politenefs  of  their  manners,  have  corrupted  a  good 
conflitution.  The  Britifh  conflitution  has  been  preferved  entire, 
by  a  people  jealous  of  their  prince,  and  flubborn  againfl  every 
encroachment  of  regal  power. 

There  is  another  advantage  of  war,  which  ought  not  to  be  o- 
verlooked,  tlio’  not  capital.  It  ferves  to  drain  the  country  of 
idlers,  few  of  whom  are  innocent,  and  many  not  a  little  mifchie- 
vous.  In  the  years  1759  and  1760,  when  we  were  at  war  with 
France,  there  were  but  twenty-nine  criminals  condemned  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  In  the  years  1770  and  1771,  when  we  were  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  the  criminals  condemned  there  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

But  tho’  I  declare  againfl  perpetual  peace,  perpetual  war  is  flill 
more  my  averfion.  The  condition  of  Europe  was  deplorable  in 
the  dark  ages,  when  vaiTals  aflumed  the  privilege  of  waging  war 
without  confent  of  the  fovereign.  Deadly  feuds,  which  prevailed 


“  thofe  factions  which  deftroyed  Pxome ;  but  they  want  the  penetration  to  fee,. 
“  that  thofe  factions  were  neceffary,  that  they  had  always  fubfifted,  and  ever  mu  ft 
!<  have  fubfifted.  It  was  the  grandeur  of  the  ftate  which  alone  occaftonecl  the 
“  evil,  and  changed  into  civil  wars  the  tumults  of  the  people.  There  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  have  been  factions  in  Rome  j  for  how  was  it  pofiible,  that  thofe  who  a- 
“  broad  fubdued  all  by  their  undaunted  bravery  and  by  the  terror  of  their  arms, 
“  fhould  live  in  peace  and  moderation  at  home  ?  To  look  for  a  people  in  a  free 
“  ftate  who  are  intrepid  in  war,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  timid  in  peace,  is  to  look 
f‘  for  an  impoffibility  ;  and  we  may  hold  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  a  ftate  which 
**  profeffes  a  republican  form  of  government,  if  the  people  are  quiet  and  peace- 
**  able,  there  is  no  real  liberty.” 


univerfally. 
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univerfally,  threatened  diflolution  of  all  government :  tlie  human 
race  never  were  in  a  more  woful  condition.  But  anarchy  never 
fails  foon  or  late  to  provide  a  cure  againft  itfelf,  which  effeminacy 
produced  by  long  peace  never  does.  Revenge  and  cruelty,  it  is 
true,  are  the  fruits  of  war ;  but  fo  are  likewife  firmnefs  of  mind 
and  undaunted  courage ;  which  are  exerted  with  better  will  in  be¬ 
half  of  virtue  than  of  revenge.  The  crufades  were  what  firfl  gave 
a  turn  to  the  fierce  manners  of  our  anceftors.  A  religious  enter- 
prife,  which  united  numbers,  formerly  at  variance,  enlarged  the 
fphere  of  focial  affedion,  and  fweetened  the  manners  of  Chriftians 
to  one  another.  Thefe  crufades  filled  Europe  with  heroes,  who, 
at  home,  were  ready  for  any  new  enterprife  that  promifed  laurels. 
Moved  with  the  opprefiive  and  miferable  confequences  of  deadly 
feuds,  they  joined  in  bonds  of  chivalry  for  fuccouring  the  dif- 
treffed,  for  redrefling  wrongs,  and  for  protecting  widows  and  or¬ 
phans.  Such  heroifm  enfiained  every  one  who  was  fond  of  glory 
and  warlike  atchievements.  Chivalry  was  relifhed  by  men  of 
birth ;  and  even  kings  were  proud  to  be  of  the  order.  An  infti- 
tution,  blending  together  valour,  religion,  and  gallantry,  was 
wonderfully  agreeable  to  a  martial  people,  and  tended  ftrongly  to 
improve  tlieir  manners :  humanity  and  gentlenefs  could  not  but 
prevail  in  a  fociety,  whofe  profefiion  it  was,  to  fuccour  every  per- 
fon  in  diftrefs.  And  as  glory  and  honour  were  the  only  wifhed- 
for  recompence,  chivalry  was  efteemed  the  fchool  of  honour,  of 
truth,  and  of  fidelity.  Thus,  truth  without  difguife,  and  a  fcru- 
pulous  adherence  to  promifes,  became  the  diftinguifhing  virtues 
of  a  gentleman.  It  is  true,  that  the  enthufiafin  of  protecting  wi¬ 
dows  and  orphans,  degenerated  fometimes  into  extravagance; 
witnefs  knights  who  wandered  about  in  queft  of  adventures.  But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  condemn  the  whole  order,  becaufe  a  few  of 
their  number  were  foolifii.  The  true  fpirit  of  chivalry  produced 
undoubtedly  a  fignal  reformation  in  the  manners  of  Europe.  To 
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what  other  caufe  can  we  fo  juftly  afcribe  the  point  of  honour, 
and  that  humanity  in  war,  which  characterize  modern  man¬ 
ners  (a)  ?  Are  peace,  luxury,  and  felfifhnefs,  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  fuch  effects  ? 

That  man  fhould  be  the  only  animal  who  makes  war  upon  his 
own  kind,  may  at  firft  appear  ftrange  and  unaccountable.  Would 
men  liften  to  cool  reafon,  they  never  would  make  war.  Hear  the 
celebrated  Roufteau  on  that  fubjeCt.  “  Un  prince,  qui  pour  re- 
“  culer  fes  frontiers,  perd  autant  de  fes  anciens  fujets  qu’  il  en 
“  acquiert  de  nouveaux,  s’ afifoiblit  en  s’ agrandiflant ;  parce  qu’a- 
“  vec  un  plus  grand  efpace  a  defendre,  il  n’  a  pas  plus  de  defen- 
c<  feurs.  Or  on  ne  peut  ignorer,  que  par  la  maniere  dont  la 
“  guerre  fe  fait  aujourd’hui,  la  moindre  depopulation  qu’elle 
“  produit  eft  celle  qui  fe  fait  dans  les  armees :  c’eft  bien-la  la  perte 
“  apparente  et  fenfible ;  mais  il  s’en  fait  en  meme  terns  dans  tout 
“  l’etat  une  plus  grave  et  plus  irreparable  que  celle  des  homines 
“  qui  meurent,  par  ceux  qui  ne  naident  pas,  par  l’augmentation 
“  des  impots,  par  l’interruption  du  commerce,  par  la  defection 
“  des  campagnes,  par  l’abandon  de  1’ agriculture  ;  ce  mal  qu’on 
“  n’apparcoit  point  d’abord,  fe  fait  fentir  cruellement  dans  la  fuite : 
“  et  c’eft  alors  qu’on  eft  etonne  d’etre  ft  foible,  pour  s’etre  rendu  ft 

puiiiant.  Ce  qui  rend  encore  les  conquetes  moins  intereflantes, 
“  c’eft  qu’on  fait  maintenant  par  quels  moyens  on  peut  doubler 
“  et  tripler  fa  puiftance,  non  feulement  fans  etendre  fon  territoire, 
“  mais  quelquefois  en  le  refterrant,  comme  fit  tres  fagement  l;Em- 
“  pereur  Adrien.  On  fait  que  ce  font  les  hommes  feuls  qui  font 
“  la  force  des  Rois  ;  et  c’eft  une  propofttion  qui  decoule  de  ce  que 
“  je  viens  de  dire,  que  de  deux  etats  qui  nourriffent  le  meme 
<c  nombre  d’habitans,  celui  qui  occupe  une  moindre  etendue  de 
u  terre,  eft  reellement  le  plus  puiftant.  C’eft  done  par  de  bonnes 

(a)  Dr  Robcrtfon’s  liiftory  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
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“  loix,  par  tine  lage  police,  par  de  grandes  vues  economiques,. 
“  qu’un  fouverain  judicieux  eft  stir  d’augmenter  fes  forces,  fans 
“  rien  donner  an  hazard  But  war  is  neceflary  for  man,  be¬ 
ing  a  fchool  for  improving  every  manly  virtue ;  and  Providence 
renders  kings  blind  with  refpecft  to  their  true  intereft,  in  order 
that  war  may  fometimes  take  place.  To  rely  upon  Providence  in 
the  government  of  this  world,  is  the  wifdom  of  man. 

Upon  the  whole,  perpetual  war  is  bad,  becaufe  it  converts  men 
into  beafts  of  prey  :  perpetual  peace  is  worfe,  becaufe  it  converts 
men  into  beafts  of  burden.  To  prevent  fuch  woful  degeneracy  on 
both  hands,  war  and  peace  alternately  are  the  only  effectual 
means  ;  and  thefe  means  are  adopted  by  Providence. 

*  i(  A  prince,  who  in  extending  his  territories  fuftains  the  lofs  of  as  many  of 
fc  his  old  fubjefts  as  he  acquires  new,  weakens  in  faft  his  power  while  he  aims  at 
K  ftrengthening  it :  he  increafes  the  territory  to  be  defended,  while  the  number  of 
tf  defenders  is  not  increafed.  Who  does  not  know,  that  in  the  modern  manner  of 
(C  making  war,  the  greateft  depopulation  is  not  from  the  havock  made  in  the  armies  ? 
t(  That  indeed  is  the  obvious  and  apparent  deftruftion  ;  but  there  is,  at  the  fame 
“  time,  in,  the  ftate  a  lofs  much  more  fevere  and  irreparable  j  not  that  thoufands 
“  are  cut  off,  but  that  thoufands  are  not  born :  population  is  wounded  by  the  in- 
“  creafe  of  taxes,  by  the  interruption  of  commerce,  by  the  defertion  of  the  coun- 
“  try,  and  by  the  ffagnation  of  agriculture  :  the  misfortune  which  is  overlooked 
u  at  firft,  is  feverely  felt  in  the  event ;  and  it  is  then  that  we  are  aftonifhed  to  find 
u  we  have  been  growing  weak,  while  increafing  our  power.  What  renders  every 

new  conqueft  ft  ill  the  lefs  valuable,  is  the  confideration  of  the  poffibility  of  dou- 
i{  bling  and  tripling  a  nation’s  power,  without  extending  its  territory,  nay,  even 
“  by  diminhhing  it.  The  Emperor  Adrian  knew  this,  and  wifely  praclifed  it. 
“  The  numbers  of  the  fubjects  are  the  ftrength  of  the  prince  :  and  a  confequence 
u  of  what  I  have  faid  is  this  propofitio-n,  That  of  two  ffates  equal  in  the  number  of 
“  inhabitants,  that  is  in  reality  the  more  powerful  which  occupies  the  fmaller  terri- 
“  tory.  It  is  by  good  laws,  by  a  falutary  police,  and  great  economical  fchemes, 
“  that  a  wufe  fovereign  gains  a  fure  augmentation  of  ftrength,  without  trufting  any 
il  thing  to  the  fortune  of  his  arms.” 
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Rife  and  Fall  of  P  ATRIOTISM, 


THE  members  of  a  tribe,  in  their  original  Hate  of  hunting 
and  filhing,  being  little  united  but  by  a  common  language, 
have  no  notion  of  a  patria  ;  and  fcarce  any  notion  of  fociety,  un- 
lefs  when  they  join  in  an  expedition  againfl  an  enemy,  or  againft 
wild  beafts.  The  fhepherd-ftate,  where  flocks  and  herds  are  pof- 
fefled  in  common,  gives  a  clear  notion  of  a  common  intereft  ;  but 
ftill  none  of  a  patria .  The  fenfe  of  a  patria  begins  to  unfold  it- 
felf,  when  a  people  leave  off  wandering,  to  fettle  upon  a  territory 
which  they  call  their  own.  Agriculture  connects  them  toge-r 
ther  ;  and  government  ftill  more  :  they  become  fellow-citizens  ; 
and  the  territory  is  termed  the  patria  of  every  perfon  born  in 
it.  It  is  fo  ordered  by  Providence,  that  a  man’s  country, 
and  his  countrymen,  are  to  him  in  conjunction  an  object  of  a 
peculiar  affeCtion,  termed  amor  patria ,  or  patriotifm  ;  an  affeCtion 
that  rifes  high  among  a  people  intimately  connected  by  regular 
government,  by  hufbandry,  by  commerce,  and  by  a  common  in¬ 
tereft.  “  Cari  funt  parentes,  cari  liberi,  propinqui,  familiares  ; 
“  fed  omnes  omnium  caritates  patria  una  complexa  eft  :  pro  qua 
quis  bonus  dubitet  mortem  oppetere  *  ?” 

*  “  Our  parents  are  dear  to  us  ;  fo  are  our  children,  our  relations,  and  our 
“  friends :  all  thefe  our  country  comprehends  ;  and  fhall  we  fear  to  die  for  our 
“  country?” 
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Social  pafiions  and  affe&ions,  befide  being  greatly  more  agree¬ 
able  than  felfilh,  are  thofe  only  which  command  our  efteem  («). 
Patriotifm  Hands  at  the  head  of  focial  afifedions  ;  and  Hands  fo 
high  in  our  eHeem,  that  no  adions  but  what  proceed  from  it  are 
termed  grand  or  heroic.  When  that  affedion  appears  fo  agreeable 
in  contemplation,  how  fweet,  how  elevating,  muH  it  be  in  thofe 
whom  it  infpires  !  Like  vigorous  health,  it  beats  conHantly  with 
an  equal  pulfe  :  like  the  veHal  fire,  it  never  is  extinguifhed.  No 
fource  of  enjoyment  is  more  plentiful  than  patriotifm,  where  it  is 
the  ruling  paHion  :  it  triumphs  over  every  felfilh  motive,  and  is  a 
firm  fupport  to  every  virtue.  In  fad,  where-ever  it  prevails,  the 
morals  of  the  people  are  found  to  be  pure  and  corred. 

Thefe  are  illuHrious  effects  of  patriotifm  with  refped  to  private 
happinefs  and  virtue  ;  and  yet  its  effeds  with  refped  to  the  public 
are  Hill  more  illuHrious.  A  nation  in  no  other  period  of  its  pro- 
grefs  is  fo  Hourifliing,  as  when  patriotifm  is  the  ruling  paflion  of 
every  member  i  during  that  period,  it  is  invincible.  Atheneus  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  only  people  in  the  world, 
who,  tho  clothed  in  purple,  put  formidable  armies  to  flight  at 
Marathon,  Salamine,  and  Platea.  But  at  that  period  patriotifm 
was  their  ruling  paHion  ;  and  fuccefs  attended  them  in  every  un¬ 
dertaking.  Where  patriotifm  rules,  men  do  wonders,  whatever 
garb  they  wear.  The  fall  of  Saguntum  is  a  grand  fcene  ;  a  people 
exerting  the  utmoH  powers  of  nature,  in  defence  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  city  was  indeed  deHroyed  ;  but  the  citizens  were  not 
fubdued.  The  laH  effort  of  the  remaining  heroes  was,  to  burn 
themfelves,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  one  great  funeral 
pile.  Numantia  affords  a  fcene  not  lefs  grand.  The  citizens,  fuch 
as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  did  not  exceed  8000  ;  and  yet  braved 
all  the  efforts  of  60,000  difciplined  foldiers  commanded  by  Scipio 

{a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  1.  p.  1I3.  edit.  5,. 
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Naflca.  So  high  was  their  character  for  intrepidity,  that  even 
when  but  a  few  of  them  were  left  alive,  the  Romans  durfl  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  ftorm  the  town.  And  they  flood  firm  till,  fubdued  by 
famine,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  crawl.  While  the  Portuguefe 
were  eminent  for  patriotifm,  Lopez  Carafco,  one  of  their  fea-cap- 
tains,  in  a  Angle  fhip  with  but  forty  men,  Rumbled  upon  the 
King  of  Achin’ s  fleet  of  twenty  gallies,  as  many  junks,  and  a 
multitude  of  fmall  veflels.  Refolute  to  perifli  rather  than  yield, 
he  maintained  the  fight  for  three  days,  till  his  fhip  was  pierced 
through  and  through  with  cannon-fhot,  and  not  a  fingle  man  left' 
unwounded.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  King’s  fleet  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  fheer  off. 

Patriotifm  at  the  fame  time  is  the  great  bulwark  of  civil  liberty ; 
equally  abhorrent  of  defpotifm  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  licentiouf- 
nefs  on  the  other.  While  the  defpotic  government  of  the  Tudor 
family  fubfifled,  the  Englifh  were  too  much  depreffed  to  have  any 
affedtion  for  their  country.  But  when  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  began  to  flourifh  in  the  latter  end  of  Elifabeth’s  reign,  a 
national  fpirit  broke  forth,  and  patriotifm  made  Rome  figure. 
That  change  of  difpofition  was  perhaps  the  chief  caufe,  tho’  not 
the  mod  vifible,  of  the  national  Aruggles  for  liberty,  which  were 
frequent  during  the  government  of  the  Stewart  family,  and  which 
ended  in  a  free  government  at  the  Revolution. 

Patriotifm  is  too  much  cramped  in  a  very  fmall  Rate,  and  too 
much  relaxed  in  an  extend ve  monarchy.  But  that  topic  has  al¬ 
ready  been  difcuffed  in  the  firR  flcetch  of  this  book. 

Patriotifm  is  enflamed  by  a  Aruggle  for  liberty,  by  a  civil  war,, 
by  reflRing  a  potent  invader,  or  by  any  incident  that  forcibly 
draws  the  members  of  a  Rate  into  Ariel  union  for  the  common 
intereA.  The  refolute  oppofition  of  the  feven  provinces  to  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  is  an  illuArious  inflance  of  the 
patriotic  fpirit  riling  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm.  Patriotifm,  rou- 
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fed  among  the  Corlicans  by  the  oppredion  of  the  Genoefe,  exerted 
itfelf  upon  every  proper  object.  Even  during  the  heat  of  the  war, 
they  erected  an  univerfity  for  arts  and  fciences,  a  national  bank, 
and  a  national  library  ;  improvements  that  would  not  have  been 
thought  of  in  their  torpid  date.  Alas  !  they  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  third  of  power,  not  to  fuperior  valour.  Had  Providence  fa¬ 
voured  them  with  fuccefs,  their  figure  would  have  been  confider- 
able  in  peace  as  in  war  *. 

But  violent  commotions  cannot  be  perpetual :  one  party  pre¬ 
vails,  and  profperity  follows.  What  effect  may  this  have  on  pa- 
triotifm  ?  I  anfwer,  that  nothing  is  more  animating  than  fuccefs 
after  a  violent  druggie  :  a  nation  in  that  date  refembles  a  comet, 
which  in  palling  near  the  fun,  has  been  much  heated,  and  conti¬ 
nues  full  of  motion.  Patriotifm  made  a  capital  figure  among  the 
Athenians,  when  they  became  a  free  people,  after  expelling  the 
tyrant  Pifidratus.  Every  man  exerted  himfelf  for  his  country : 
every  man  endeavoured  to  excell  thofe  who  went  before  him  : 
and  hence  a  Miltiades,  an  Aridides,  a  Themidocles,  names  that 
for  ever  will  figure  in  the  annals  of  time.  While  the  Roman  re¬ 
public  was  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  auderity  of  manners, 
and  difintereded  love  to  their  country,  formed  the  national  cha¬ 
racter.  The  elevation  of  the  Patricians  above  the  Plebeians,  a 

*  The  elevation  of  fentiment  that  a  ftruggle  for  liberty  infpires,  is  confpicuous  in 
the  following  incident.  A  Corfican  being  condemned  to  die  for  an  atrocious,  crime, 
his  nephew  with  deep  concern  addrefied  Paoli  in  the  following  terms.  “  Sir,  if 
“  you  pardon  my  uncle,  his  relations  will  give  to  the  ftate  a  thoufand  zechins,  be- 
“  fide  furnilhing  fifty  foldiers  during  the  liege  of  Furiali.  Let  him  be  banilhed, 

and  he  (hall  never  return.”  Paoli,  knowing  the  virtue  of  the  young  man,  faid 
to  him.  i(  You  are  acquainted  with  the  circumftances  of  that  cafe  :  I  will  confent 
4<  to  a  pardon,  if  you  can  fay,  as  an  honed:  man,  that  it  will  be  juft  or  honourable 
(t  for  Corftca.”  The  young  man,  hiding  his  face,  burft  into  tears,  faying,  “  I 
<c  would  not  have  the  honour  of  our  country  fold  for  a  thouftnd  zechins.” 
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fource  of  endlefs  difcord,  was  at  laft  remedied  by  placing  all  the 
citizens  upon  a  level.  This  fignal  revolution  excited  an  animating 
emulation  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  ;  the  former,  by 
heroic  addons,  labouring  to  maintain  their  fuperiority  ;  the  latter 
{training  every  nerve  to  equal  them  :  the  republic  never  at  any  o- 
ther  period  produced  fo  great  men  in  the  art  of  war. 

But  fuch  variety  there  is  in  human  affairs,  that  tho’  men  are 
indebted  to  emulation  for  their  heroic  adtions,  yet  adtions  of  that 
kind  never  fail  to  fupprefs  emulation  in  thofe  who  follow.  An 
obfervation  is  made  above  ( a ),  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the 
progrefs  of  an  art,  than  a  perfon  of  fuperior  genius,  who  damps 
emulation  in  others  :  witnefs  the  celebrated  Newton,  to  whom 
the  decay  of  mathematical  knowledge  in  Britain  is  juftly  attribu¬ 
ted.  The  obfervation  holds  equally  with  refpedt  to  addon.  Thofe 
actions  only  that  flow  from  patriotifm  are  deemed  grand  and  he¬ 
roic  ;  and  fuch  adtions,  above  all  others,  roufe  a  national  fpirit. 
But  beware  of  a  Newton  in  heroifm  :  inflead  of  exciting  emula¬ 
tion,  he  will  damp  it :  defpair  to  equal  the  great  men  who  are 
the  admiration  of  all  men,  puts  an  end  to  emulation.  After  the 
iliuftrious  atchievements  of  Miltiades,  and  after  the  eminent  pa¬ 
triotifm  of  AriRides,  we  hear  no  more  in  Greece  of  emulation 

?  t 

or  of  patriotifm.  Pericles  was  a  man  of  parts,  but  he  facrificed 
Athens  to  his  ambition.  The  Athenians  funk  lower  and  lower 
under  the  Archons,  who  had  neither  parts  nor  patriotifm  ;  and 
were  reduced  at  laft  to  flavery,  firft  by  the  Macedonians,  and  next 
by  the  Romans.  The  Romans  run  the  fame  courfe,  from  the 
higheft  exertions  of  patriotic  emulation,  down  to  the  moft  abjedt 
felfiflmefs  and  effeminacy. 

And  this  leads  to  other  caufes  that  extinguifh  patriotifm,  or 
relax  it.  Fadtious  diforders  in  a  Rate  never  fail  to  relax  it ;  for 

(a)  Book  I.  fketch  5.  §  1. 
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•there  the  citizen  is  loft,  and  every  perfon  is  beheld  in  the  narrow 
view  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  In  the  contefls  between  the  Patri¬ 
cians  and  Plebeians  of  Rome,  the  public  was  totally  difregarded : 
the  Plebeians  could  have  no  heart-affedlion  for  a  country  where 
they  were  oppreffed  ;  and  the  Patricians  might  be  fond  of  their 
own  order,  but  they  could  not  fmeerely  love  their  country,  while 
they  were  enemies  to  the  bulk  of  their  countrymen.  Patriotifm 
did  not  Urine  forth  in  Rome,  till  all  equally  became  citizens. 

To  fupport  patriotifm,  it  is  neceftary  that  a  people  be  in  a  train 
of  profperity  :  when  a  nation  becomes  ftationary,  patriotifm  fub- 
fidcs.  The  ancient  Romans  upon  a  fmall  foundation  erecfted  a 
great  empire  ;  fo  great  indeed,  that  it  fell  to  pieces  by  its  unwieldi- 
nefs.  But  the  plurality  of  nations,  whether  from  their  fituation, 
from  the  temper  of  their  people,  or  from  the  nature  of  their  go¬ 
vernment,  are  confined  within  narrower  limits  ;  beyond  which 
their  utmoft  exertions  avail  little,  unlefs  they  happen  to  be  extra¬ 
ordinary  favourites  of  fortune.  When  a  nation  becomes  thus  fta¬ 
tionary,  its  pufiling  genius  is  at  an  end  :  its  plan  is  to  preferve, 
not  to  acquire  :  the  members,  even  without  any  example  of  he- 
roifm  to  damp  emulation,  are  infedted  with  the  languid  tone  of 
the  ftate  :  patriotifm  fubfides  ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  bold  or 
heroic  adlioiis.  The  Venetians  are  a  pregnant  inftance  of  the  ob- 
fervation.  Their  trade  with  Aleppo  and  Alexandria  did  for  cen¬ 
turies  introduce  into  Europe  the  commodities  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India.  The  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Augf- 
burg  in  particular,  were  fupplied  from  Venice  with  thefe  commo- 
dities  ;  and  by  that  traffick  became  populous  and  opulent.  Venice, 
in  a  word,  was  for  centuries  the  capital  trading  town  of  Europe, 
and  powerful  above  all  its  neighbours,  both  at  fea  and  land.  A 
pailage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  indeed 
an  animating  difcovery  to  the  Portuguefe  ;  but  it  did  not  entitle 
them  to  exclude  the  Venetians.  The  greater  diftance  of  Venn  e 
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from  the  Cape,  a  trifle  in  itfelf,  is  more  than  balanced  by  its  pro¬ 
ximity  to  Greece,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  to  the  reft 
of  Italy.  But  the  Portuguefe  at  that  period  were  in  the  fpring  of 
profperity  ;  and  patriotifm  envigorated  them  to  make  durable  e- 
ftablifhments  on  the  Indian  coaft,  overpowering  every  nation  that 
ftood  in  oppofition.  The  Venetians,  on  the  contrary,  being  a  na¬ 
tion  of  merchants,  and  having  been  long  fuccefsful  in  commerce, 
were  become  ftationary,  and  unqualified  for  bold  adventures.  Be¬ 
ing  cut  out  of  their  wonted  commerce  to  India,  and  not  having  re- 
folution  to  carry  on  commerce  in  a  new  channel,  they  funk  under 
the  good  fortune  of  their  rivals,  and  abandoned  the  trade  alto¬ 
gether. 

No  caufe  hitherto  mentioned  hath  fuch  influence  in  deprefling 
patriotifm,  as  inequality  of  rank  and  of  riches  in  an  opulent  mo¬ 
narchy.  A  continual  influx  of  wealth  into  the  capital,  generates 
fhow,  luxury,  avarice,  which  are  all  felfiih  vices  ;  and  felfiflmefs, 
enflaving  the  mind,  eradicates  every  fibre  of  patriotifm  A  Afiatic 
luxury,  flowing  into  Rome  in  a  plentiful  ftream,  produced  an  u- 
niverfal  corruption  of  manners,  and  metamorphos’d  into  volup- 
tuoufnefs  the  warlike  genius  of  that  great  city.  The  dominions 
of  Rome  were  now  too  extenfive  for  a  republican  government, 
and  its  generals  too  powerful  to  be  difinterefted.  Paftion  for 
glory  wore  out  of  falhion,  as  auftcrity  of  manners  had  done  for- 
rherly  :  power  and  riches  were  now  the  only  objects  of  ambition  : 
virtue  feemed  a  farce  ;  honour,  a  chimera  ;  and  fame,  mere  va¬ 
nity:  every  Roman,  abandoning  himfelf  to  fenfuality,  flattered 
liimfelf,  that  he,  more  wife  than  his  forefathers,  was  pfir  fifing 
the  cunning  road  to  happinefs.  Corruption  and  venality  became 

*  France  is  not  an  exception.  The  French  are  vain  of  their  country,  becaufe 
-they  are  vain  of  themfelves.  But  fuch  vanity  mu  ft  be  diftinguifhed  from  patri- 
.otifm,  which  conii.is  in  loving  our  country  independent  of  ourfelves. 
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genera],  and  maintained  tlieir  ufurpation  in  the  provinces  as  well 
as  in  the  capital,  without  ever  lofing  a  foot  of  ground.  Pyrrhus 
attempted  by  prefents  to  corrupt  the  Roman  fenators,  but  made 
not  the  flighted  impreflion.  Deplorable  was  the  change  of  man¬ 
ners  in  the  days  of  Jugurtha  :  —  “  Pity  it  is,”  faid  he,  “  that  no 
“  man  is  fo  opulent  as-  to  purchafe  a  people  fo  willing  to  be  fold.” 
Cicero,  mentioning  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  that  Sparta  would  nev£r 
be  dedroy’d  but  by  avarice,  judly  obferves,  that  the  prediction 
holds  in  every  nation  as  well  as  in  Sparta.  The  Greek  empire, 
funk  in  voluptuoufnefs  without  a  remaining  fpark  of  patriotifin, 
was  no  match  for  the  Turks,  endamed  with  a  new  religion,  that 
promifed  paradife  to  thofe  who  fhould  die  fighting  for  their  pro¬ 
phet.  How  many  nations,  like  thofe  mentioned,  illudrious  for¬ 
merly  for  vigour  of  mind,  and  love  to  their  country,  are  now  funk 
by  contemptible  vices  as  much  below  brutes  as  they  ought  to  be 
elevated  above  them  :  brutes  feldom  deviate  from  the  perfection 
of  their  nature,  men  frequently. 

Succefsful  commerce  is  not  more  advantageous  by  the  wealth 
and  power  it  immediately  bedows,  than  it  is  hurtful  ultimately  by 
introducing  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs,  which  eradicate  patriotifm. 
In  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy,  the  poifon  of  opulence  is  hid¬ 
den;  becaufe  opulence  there  is  feldom  acquired  by  reputable 
means :  the  poifon  of  commercial  opulence  is  flow,  becaufe  com¬ 
merce  feldom  enriches  without  indudry,  fagacity,  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing.  But  by  whatever  means  acquired,  opulence  never  fails  foon 
or  late  to  fmother  patriotifm  under  fenfuality  and  felfidmefs.  We 
learn  from  Plutarch  and  other  writers,  that  the  Athenians,  who 
had  long  enjoy’d  the  funfhine  of  commerce,  were  extremely  cor¬ 
rupt  in  the  days  of  Philip,  and  of  his  fon  Alexander.  Even  their 
chief  patriot  and  orator,  a  profefled  champion  for  independence, 
was  not  proof  againd  bribes.  While  Alexander  was  profecuting 
his  conqueds  in  India,  Harpalus,  to  whom  his  immenfe  treafure 
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was  intrufted,  fled  with  the  whole  to  Athens.  Demofthenes  ad- 
vifed  his  fellow-citizens  to  expell  him,  that  they  might  not  incur 
Alexander’s  difpleafure.  Among  other  things  of  value,  there  was 
the  King’s  cup  of  maffy  gold,  curioufly  engraved.  Demofthenes, 
Purveying  it  with  a  greedy  eye,  afked  Harpalus  what  it  weighed. 
To  you,  faid  Harpalus  finding,  it  fhall  weigh  twenty  talents  ;  and 
that  every  night  he  fent  privately  to  Demofthenes  twenty  talents 
with  the  cup.  Demofthenes  next  day  came  into  the  aliembly  with 
a  cloth  rolled  about  his  neck ;  and  his  opinion  being  demanded 
about  Harpalus,  he  made  figns  that  he  had  loft  his  voice.  The 
Capuans,  the  Tarentines,  and  other  Greek  colonies  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Italy,  when  invaded  by  the  Romans,  were  no  lefs  degene¬ 
rate  than  their  brethren  in  Greece  when  invaded  by  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon;  the  fame  depravation  of  manners,  the  fame  luxury,  the 
fame  paflion  for  feafts  and  Ppedlacles,  the  fame  inteftine  factions, 
the  fame  indifference  about  their  country,  and  the  fame  contempt 
of  its  laws.  The  Portuguefe,  enflamed  with  love  to  their  country, 
when  they  difcovered  a  paffage  to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  made  great  and  important  fettlements  in  that  very  diftant 
part  of  the  globe ;  and  of  their  immenfe  commerce  there  is  no  pa¬ 
rallel  in  any  age  or  country.  Prodigious  riches  in  gold,  precious 
ftones,  Ppices,  perfumes,  drugs,  and  manufactures,  were  an¬ 
nually  imported  into  Lifbon  from  their  fettlements  on  the  coafts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel,  from  the  kingdoms  of  Camboya,  De¬ 
can,  Malacca,  Patana,  Siam,  China,  8tc.  from  the  iflands  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Moluccas,  and  Japan:  and  to  Lif¬ 
bon  all  the  nations  in  Europe  reforted  for  thefe  valuable  commo¬ 
dities.  But  the  downfall  of  the  Portuguefe  was  no  lefs  rapid  than 
their  exaltation;  unbounded  power  and  immenfe  wealth  hdving 
produced  a  total  corruption  of  manners.  If  fincere  piety,  exalt¬ 
ed  courage,  and  indefatigable  induftry,  made  the  original  adven¬ 
turers  more  than  men;  indolence,  fenfuality,  and  effeminacy, 
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rendered  their  fuceffors  lefs  than  women.  Unhappy  it  was  for 
them  to  be  attacked  at  that  critical  time  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  liberty  againft  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  were  enflamed  with, 
love  to  their  country,  as  the  Potuguefe  had  been  formerly  *.  The 
Dutch,  originally  from  their  fituation  a  temperate  and  induftrious 
people,  became  heroes  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  as  juft  now  mention¬ 
ed  ;  and  patriotism  was  their  ruling  paflion.  Profperous  com¬ 
merce  fpred  wealth  through  every  corner ;  and  yet  fuch  was  the 
inherent  virtue  of  that  people,  that  their  patriotism  refitted  very 
long  the  contagion  of  wealth.  But  as  appetite  for  riches  increafes 
with  their  quantity,  patriotifm  funk  in  proportion*  till  it  was  to¬ 
tally  extinguifhed ;  and  now  the  Dutch  never  think  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  unlefs  as  fubfervient  to  private  interefl.  With  refpedt  to 
the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  in  particular,  it  was  indebted  for 
its  profperity  to  the  fidelity  and  frugality  of  its  fervants,  and  to 
the  patriotifm  of  all*  But  thefe  virtues  were  undermined,  and  at 
laft  eradicated,  by  luxury,  which  Europeans  feldom  refill  in  a  hot 
climate.  People  go  from  Europe  in  the  fervice  of  the  company, 
bent  beforehand  to  make  their  fortune  per  fas  aut  nefas  ;  and  their 
diflance  from  their  mailers  renders  every  check  abortive.  The 
company,  eat  up  by  their  fervants,  is  rendered  fo  feeble,  as  to- 
be  incapable  of  maintaining  their  ground  againft  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  fhock.  A  war  of  any  continuance  with  the  Indian  poten¬ 
tates,  or  with  the  Englifh  company,  would  reduce  them  to  bank- 

*  While  patriotifm  was  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  Portuguefe,  their  illuflrious  ge¬ 
neral  Don  Alphonfo  d’  Albuquerque  carried  all  before  him  in  the  Indies.  He  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  ancient  frugality  of  his  countrymen,  and  notwithftanding  his  great 
power  and  wealth,  remained  uncorrupted.  Tho’  liberal  in  praifing  his  officers,  he 
never  preferred  any  who  attempted  to  gain  his  favour  by  flattery.  In  private  life  he 
was  of  the  fhifteft  honour  ;  but  as  juftice  is  little  regarded  between  nations,  it  was 
no  obflruftion  to  his  ambitious  views  of  extending  the  dominions  of  Portugal. 
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ruptcy.  They  are  at  prefent  as  ripe  for  being  fwallowed  up  by 
any  rival  power,  as  the  Portuguefe  were  formerly  for  being  fwal¬ 
lowed  up  by  them.  ^u<srinu\  Is  the  Englifh  Eaft- India  company 
in  a  much  better  condition  ?  Such  is  the  rife  and  fall  of  patriot- 
ifm  among  the  nations  mentioned ;  and  fuch  will  be  its  rife  and 
fall  among  all  nations  in  like  circumftances. 

It  grieves  me,  that  the  epidemic  diftempers  of  luxury  and  felfilh- 
nefs  are  fpreading  wide  in  Britain.  It  is  fruitlefs  to  dilfemble, 
that  profligate  manners  mult  in  Britain  be  a  confequence  of  tod 
great  opulence,  as  they  have  been  in  every  other  part  of  the  globe. 
Our  late  diftra diions  leave  no  room  for  a  doubt.  Liflen  to  a  man 
of  figure,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  machination  for 
court-preferment.  “  Very  little  attachment  is  difcoverable  in  the 
“  body  of  our  people  to  our  excellent  conftitution  :  no  reverence 
“  for  the  cuftoms  nor  for  the  opinions  of  our  anceflors  ;  no  at- 
“  tachment  but  to  private  intereft,  nor  any  zeal  but  for  felfilh 
“  gratifications.  While  party -diftindtions  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
“  high  church  and  low  church,  court  and  country,  fubfifted, 
<c  the  nation  was  indeed  divided,  but  each  fide  held  an  opinion, 
“  for  which  he  would  have  hazarded  every  thing ;  for  both  adlcd 
“  from  principle  :  if  there  were  fome  who  fought  to  alter  the 
“  conftitution,  there  were  many  who  would  have  fpilt  their  blood 
“  to  preferve  it  from  violation  :  if  divine  hereditary  right  had  its 
“  partifans,  there  were  multitudes  to  ftand  up  for  the  fuperior 
“  fandlity  of  a  title  founded  on  an  adt  of  parliament,  and  the  con- 
“  fent  of  a  free  people.  But  the  abolition  of  party-names,  have 
“  deftroy’d  all  public  principles.  The  power  of  the  crown  was 
“  indeed  never  more  vifibly  extenfive  over  the  great  men  of  the 
“  nation  ;  but  then  thefe  men  have  loft  their  influence  over  the 
“  lower  orders  :  even  parliament  has  loft  much  of  its  authority  ; 
“  and  the  voice  of  the  multitude  is  fet  up  againft  the  fenfe  of  the 
“  legiflature ;  an  impoveriflied  and  heavily-burdened  public,  a 
Vol.  I.  3  L  “  pcop1^ 
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“  people  luxurious  and  licentious,  impatient  of  rule,'  and  defpi- 
“  fing  all  authority,  government  relaxed  in  every  finew,  and  a 
“  corrupt  felffih  fpirit  pervading  the  whole  (a).”  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  obfervation,  that  when  the  belly  is  full,  the  mind  is  at  eafe. 
That  obfervation,  it  would  appear,  holds  not  in  London  ;  for  ne¬ 
ver  in  any  other  place  did  riot  and  licentioufnefs  rife  to  fuch  a 
height,  without  a  caufe,  and  without  even  a  plaufible  pretext 

It  is  deplorable,  that  in  Englifh  public  fchools,  patriotifm 
makes  no  branch  of  education  ;  young  men,  on  the  contrary,  are 
trained  up  to  felffihnefs.  Keep  what  you  get ,  and  get  what  you  cany 
is  the  chief  leffon  inculcated  at  Weflminfler,  Winchefter,  and 
Eaton.  Students  put  themfelves  in  the  way  of  receiving  vails 
from  flrangers ;  and  that  dirty  practice  continues,  tho’  far  more 
poifonous  to  manners,  than  the  giving  vails  to  menial  fervants, 
which  the  nation  is  now  afhamed  of.  The  Eaton  fcholars  are  at 
times  fent  to  the  highway  to  rob  paffengers.  The  ftrong  without 
control  tyrannize  over  the  weak,  fubjedling  them  to  every  fervile 
office,  wiping  ffioes  not  excepted.  They  are  permitted  to  trick 
and  deceive  one  another  ;  and  the  fined  fellow  is  he  who  is  the 
mofl  artful.  Friendffiip  indeed  is  cultivated,  but  fuch  as  we  find 
among  robbers  :  a  boy  would  be  run  down,  if  he  had  no  affo- 
ciate.  In  a  word,  the  mofl  determined  felffihnefs  is  the  capital  lef¬ 
fon. 

When  a  nation,  formerly  warlike  and  public-fpirited,  is  depreff- 
ed  by  luxury  and  felffihnefs,  doth  nature  afford  no  means  for  re- 
doring  it  .to  its  former  date  ?  The  Emperor  Hadrian  declared  the 
Greeks  a  free  people  ;  not  doubting,  but  that  a  change  fo  anima¬ 
ting,  would  reflore  the  fine  arts  to  their  prifline  luflre.  —  A  vain 

( a )  The  Honourable  George  Greenville. 

*  This  was  compofed  in  the  year  1770.  . 
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attempt :  for  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  vanifhed  with  their  pa- 
triotifm  ;  and  liberty  to  them  was  no  bleffing.  With  refpedl  to  the 
Portuguefe,  the  decay  of  their  power  and  of  their  commerce,  have 
reduced  them  to  a  much  lower  condition,  than  when  they  rofe  as  it 
were  out  of  nothing.  At  that  time  they  were  poor,  but  innocent : 
at  prefent  they  are  poor,  but  corrupted  with  many  vices.  Their 
pride  in  particular  fwells  as  high  as  when  mailers  of  the  Indies. 
The  following  ridiculous  inflance  is  a  pregnant  proof:  fhoes  and 
{lockings  are  prohibited  to  their  Indian  fubjedls  ;  tho’  many  of 
them  would  pay  handfomely  for  the  privilege.  There  is  one  ob¬ 
vious  meafure  for  reviving  the  Portuguefe  trade  in  India  ;  but 
they  have  not  fo  much  vigour  of  mind  remaining,  as  even  to 
think  of  execution.  They  Itill  poflefs  in  that  country,  the  town 
and  territory  of  Goa,  the  town  and  territory  of  Diu,  with  fome 
other  ports,  all  admirably  lituated  for  trade.  What  Hands  in  the 
way  but  indolence  merely,  againft  declaring  the  places  mentioned 
free  ports,  with  liberty  of  confcience  to  traders  of  whatever  reli¬ 
gion  ?  Free  traders  flocking  there,  under  protection  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  would  undermine  the  Dutch  and  Englifli  companies, 
which  cannot  trade  upon  an  equal  footing  with  private  merchants  j 
and  by  that  means,  the  Portuguefe  trade  might  again  Hourifh. 
But  that  people  are  not  yet  brought  fo  low  as  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  change  their  manners,  tho’  reduced  to  depend  on  their 
neighbours  even  for  common  necefTaries.  The  gold  and  diamonds 
of  Brafil  are  a  plague  that  corrupts  all.  Spain  and  Portugal  af¬ 
ford  inftruedive  political  leffons  :  the  latter  has  been  ruined  by  o- 
pulence  ;  the  former,  as  will  be  feen  afterward,  by  taxes  no  lefs 
impolitic  than  oppreflive.  To  enable  thefe  nations  to  recommence 
their  former  courfe,  or  any  nation  in  the  fame  fituation,  I  can  dif- 
cover  no  means  but  pinching  poverty.  Commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  taking  wing,  may  leave  a  country  in  a  very  diflreiTed  con¬ 
dition  :  but  a  people  may  be  very  diflreffed,  and  yet  very  vitious ; 
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for  vices  generated  by  opulence  are  not  foon  eradicated.  And  tho’ 
other  vices  diould  at  lad  vanidi  with  the  temptations  that  promoted 
them,  indolence  and  pulillanimity  will  remain  for  ever,  unlefs  by 
fome  powerful  caufe  the  oppofite  virtues  be  introduced.  A  very 
poor  man,  however  indolent,  will  be  tempted  for  bread  to  exert 
fome  activity ;  and  he  may  be  trained  gradually  from  lefs  to  more 
by  the  fame  means.  Activity  at  the  fame  time  produces  bodily 
drength ;  which  will  redore  courage  and  boldnefs.  By  fuch  means 
a  nation  may  be  put  in  motion  with  the  fame  advantages  it  had 
originally;  and  its  fecond  progrefs  may  prove  as  fuccefsful  as  the 
fird.  Thus  nations  go  round  in  a  circle,  from  weaknefs  to 
drength,  and  from  drength  to  weaknefs.  The  fird  part  of  the 
progrefs  is  verified  in  a  thoufand  indances ;  but  the  world  has  not 
fubfided  long  enough  to  afford  any  clear  indance  of  the  other. 

I  clofe  this  fketcli  with  two  illudrious  examples  of  patriotifm; 
one  ancient,  one  modern ;  one  among  the  whites,  and  one  among 
the  blacks.  Aridides  the  Athenian  is  famed  above  all  the  ancients 
for  love  to  his  country.  Its  fafety  and  honour  were  the  only  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  ambition ;  and  his  fignal  difinteredednefs  made  it  the 
fiime  to  him,  whether  thefe  ends  were  accompli  died  by  himfelf 
or  by  others,  by  his  friends  or  his  foes.  One  confpicuous  indance 
occurred  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Of  the  ten  generals  cho- 
fen  to  command  the  Athenian  army,  he  was  one  :  but  fenfible  that 
a  divided  command  is  fubjedled  to  manifold  inconveniencies,  he 
exerted  all  his  influence  for  delegating  the  whole  power  to  Miltia- 
des  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  zealoudy  fupported-  the  propofal  of  Mil- 
tiades,  of  boldly  meeting  the  Perfians  in  the  field.  His  difinte¬ 
redednefs  was  dill  more  confpicuous  with  regard  to  Themidocles, 
his  bitter  enemy.  Sufpending  all  enmity,  he  cordially  agreed 
with  him  in  every  operation  of  the  war ;  abiding  him  with  his 
counfel  and  credit,  and  yet  differing  him  to  engrofs  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  victory.  In  pea.ee  he  was  the  dime,  yielding  to  The¬ 
midocles 
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miilocles  in  the  adminiflration  of  government,  and  contenting 
liimfelf  with  a  fubordinate  place.  In  the  fenate  and  in  the  aflem- 
bly  of  the  people,  he  made  many  propofals  in  a  borrowed  name, 
to  prevent  envy  and  oppofition.  He  retired  from  public  bufinefs 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  palling  his  time  in  training  young 
men  for  ferving  the  date,  inftilling  into  them  principles  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  virtue,  and  infpiring  them  with  love  to  their  country. 
His  death  unfolded  a  lignal  proof  of  the  contempt  he  had  for 
riches  :  he  who  had  been  treafurer  of  Greece  during  the  lavifh- 
ment  of  war,  left  not  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  fune¬ 
rals  :  a  Britilh  commilfary  in  like  circumftances,  acquires  the 
riches  of  Croefus. 

The  fcene  of  the  other  example  is  Fouli,  a  negro  kingdom  in 
Africa.  Such  regard  is  paid  there  to  royal  blood,  that  no  man 
can  fucceed  to  the  crown,  but  who  is  connected  with  the  firft  mo¬ 
narch,  by  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  females  :  a  connection  by 
males  would  give  no  fecurity,  as  the  women  of  that  country  are 
prone  to  gallantry.  In  the  laft  century,  the  Prince  of  Sambaboa,  the 
King’s  nephew  by  his  lifter,  was  invelted  with  the  dignity  of 
Kamalingo,  a  dignity  appropriated  to  the  prefumptive  heir.  A 
liberal  and  generous  mind,  with  undaunted  courage,  rivetted 
him  in  the  affeCtions  of  the  nobility  and  people.  They  rejoiced 
in  the  expectation  of  having  him  for  their  King.  But  their  expec¬ 
tation  was  blafted.  The  King,  fond  of  his  children,  ventured  a 
bold  meafure,  which  was,  to  invelt  his  eldeft  foil  with  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  Kamalingo,  and  to  declare  him  heir  to  the  crown.  Tho’ 
the  Prince  of  Sambaboa  had  for  him  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people,  yet  he  retired  in  filence  to  avoid  a 
civil  war.  He  could  not  however  prevent  men  of  rank  from 
flocking  to  him  ;  which  the  King  interpreting  to  be  a  rebellion, 
raifed  an  army  in  order  to  put  them  all  to  the  fword.  As  the 
King  advanced,  the  Prince  retired,  refolving  not  to  draw  his 
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fword  againfl  an  uncle,  whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  call  father. 
But  finding  that  the  command  of  the  King’s  army  was  bellowed 
on  his  rival,  he  made  ready  for  battle.  The  Prince  obtained  a 
complete  vidlory :  but  his  heart  was  not  elated  :  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war  flared  him  in  the  face  :  he  bid  farewell  to  his  friends, 
difmiffed  his  army,  and  retired  into  a  neighbouring  kingdom  ; 
relying  on  the  affections  of  the  people  to  be  placed  on  the  throne 
after  his  uncle’s  death.  During  banifhment,  which  continued 
thirty  tedious  years,  frequent  attempts  upon  his  life,  put  his  tem¬ 
per  to  a  fevere  trial  ;  for  while  he  exifled,  the  King  had  no  hopes 
that  his  fon  would  reign  in  peace.  He  had  the  fortitude  to  (land 
every  trial ;  when,  in  the  year  1702,  beginning  to  yield  to  age 
and  misfortunes,  his  uncle  died.  His  coufin  was  depofed;  and 
he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nobles,  to  reign  over 
a  people  who  adored  him. 
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/*  the  following  flight  ejfay ,  intended  for  novices  only ,  z7  zV  wzj/  foie 
ambition  to  rival  certain  pains- taking  author s,  who  teach  hifiory  in 
the  perfpicuous  mode  of  quefion  and  anfwer .  Among  novices,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  rank  fuch  of  my  fellow- citizens ,  zw  zzr^  ambitious  of  a 
feat  in  parliament ;  zzzzzzzy  o/*  whom  facrifice  the  inheritance  of  their  an - 
cefors ,  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  their  patriotifm  in  that  auguft  af- 
fembly.  Can  fuch  a  facrifce  permit  me  to  doubt ,  of  their  being  adepts  in 
the  myferies  of  government ,  and  of  taxes  in  particular  ?  they  ought  at 
leaf  to  be  initiated  in  thefe  myferies . 

It  is  of  importance ,  that  taxes ,  and  their  effects,  be  underfood ,  zzctf 
only  by  the  members  of  our  parliament ,  but  alfo  by  their  electors  :  a  re - 
prefentative  will  not  readily  vote  for  a  defructive  tax ,  when  he  cannot 
hope  to  difguife  his  conduct.  The  intention  of  the  prefent  fetch ,  is  to 
w fold  the  principles  upon  which  taxes  ought  to  be  founded ,  and  to  point 
out  what  are  beneficial ,  what  noxious.  I  have  endeavoured  to  intro¬ 
duce  fome  light  into  a  fubjeci  involved  in  Egyptian  darkncfs  ;  and  if  that 
end  be  attained ,  1  fib  all  die  in  the  faith ,  that  I  have  not  been  an  unpro¬ 
fitable  fervant  to  my  country. 


F  I  NANCES. 


T“  His  fubjedl  confiRs  of  many  parts,  not  a  little  intricate.  A 
proper  diRribution  will  tend  to  perfpicuity  ;  and  I  think 
it  may  be  fitly  divided  into  the  following  fe&ions.  ift,  General 
confiderations  on  taxes.  2d,  Power  of  impofing  taxes.  3d,  Dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  taxes,  with  their  advantages  and  difadvantages. 
4th,  Manner  of  levying  taxes.  5th,  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  tax¬ 
ing.  6th,  Examination  of  Britifli  taxes,  7th,  Regulations  for  ad¬ 
vancing  induftry  and  commerce. 
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General  Considerations  on  Taxes. 
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S  opulence  is  not  friendly  to  Rudy  and  knowledge,  the  men 
befb  qualified  for  being  generals,  admirals,  judges,  or  mi- 
nifters  of  Rate,  are  feldom  opulent ;  and  to  make  fuch  men  ferve 
without  pay,  would  be  in  efietR  to  eafe  the  rich  at  the  expence  of 
the  poor.  With  refpecR  to  the  military  branch  in  particular,  the 
bulk  of  thofe  who  compofe  an  army,  if  withdrawn  from  daily  la¬ 
bour,  muR  Rarve,  unlefs  the  public,  which  they  ferve,  aflford  them 
maintenance.  A  republican  government,  during  peace,  may  indeed 
be  fupported  at  a  very  fmall  charge  among  a  temperate  and  patriotic 
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people.  In  a  monarchy,  a  public  fund  is  indifpenfable,  even  during 
peace :  and  in  war  it  is  indifpenfable,  whatever  be  the  government. 
The  Spartans  carried  all  before  them  in  Greece,  but  were  forc'd  to 
quit  their  hold,  having  no  fund  for  a  Handing  army ;  and  the  other 
Greek  Hates  were  obliged  to  confederate  with  the  Athenians,  who 
after  the  Perfian  war  became  maHers  at  fea.  A  defect  fo  obvious 
in  the  Spartan  government,  did  affuredly  not  efcape  Lycurgus,  the 
moH  profound  of  all  legiflators.  Forefeeing  that  conqued  would 
be  definitive  to  his  countrymen,  his  foie  purpofe  was  to  guard 
them  from  being  conquered  ;  which  in  Sparta  required  no  public 
fund,  as  all  the  citizens  were  equal,  and  equally  bound  to  defend 
themfelves  and  their  country.  A  Hate,  it  is  true,  without  a  public 
fund,  is  ill  qualified  to  oppofe  a  Handing  army,  regularly  difci- 
plined,  and  regularly  paid.  But  in  political  matters,  experience 
is  our  only  fure  guide  ;  and  the  hidory  of  nations,  at  that  early 
period,  was  too  barren  to  afford  indrudlion.  Lycurgus  may  well 
be  excufed,  confidering  how  little  progrefs  political  knowledge 
had  made  in  a  much  later  period.  Charles  VII.  of  France  was  the 
firH  in  modern  times  who  eHablifhed  a  fund  for  a  Handing  army, 
AgainH  that  dangerous  innovation,  the  crown-vaffals  had  no  re- 
fource  but  to  imitate  their  fovereign  ;  and  yet,  without  even 
dreaming  of  a  refource,  they  differed  themfelves  to  be  undermined, 
and  at  lad  overturned,  by  the  King  their  fuperior.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  nation,  however  warlike,  that  has  not  a  public  fund, 
is  no  match  for  a  Handing  army  enured  to  war.  Extenfive  com¬ 
merce,  on  the  other  hand,  enables  a  nation  to  fupport  a  Handing 
army  ;  but,  by  introducing  luxury,  it  eradicates  manhood,  and 
renders  that  army  an  unfit  match  for  any  poor  and  warlike  inva¬ 
der.  Hard  may  feem  the  fate  of  nations,  laid  thus  open  to  de- 
Hrution  from  every  quarter.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  Deity 
never  intended  to  damp  immortality  upon  any  production  of 
man. 
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The  liability  of  land  fits  it,  above  all  other  fubjedls,  for  a  public 
patrimony.  But  as  crown-lands  lie  open  to  the  rapacity  of  favou¬ 
rites,  it  becomes  neceflary,  when  tnefe  are  diffipated,  to  introduce 
taxes  ;  which  have  the  following  properties  ;  that  they  unite  in 
one  common  interefl  the  fovereign  and  his  fubjedls,  and  that  they 
can  be  augmented  or  diiiiinifhed  according  to  exigencies. 

The  art  of  levying  money  by  taxes  was  fo  little  underllood  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  that  after  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia,  in 
which  the  French  King  was  made  prifoner,  Charles  V.  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  difband  his  victorious  army,  tho’  conlifting  but  of  24,000 
men,  becaufe  he  had  not  the  art  to  levy,  in  his  extenfive  domi¬ 
nions,  the  fum  that  was  neceflary  to  keep  it  on  foot.  So  little 
knowledge  was  there  in  England  of  political  arithmetic  in  the  days 
of  Edward  III.  that  L.  1  :  2  :  4  on  each  parifh  was  computed  to 
be  fufEcient  for  railing  a  fubfidy  of  L.  50,000.  It  being  found, 
that  there  were  but  8700  parifhes,  exclufive  of  Wales,  the  parli¬ 
ament,  in  order  to  raife  the  faid  fubfidy,  afleffed  on  each  parifh. 
L.  5,  16  s. 

In  impofing  taxes,  ought  not  the  expence  of  living  to  be  deduc¬ 
ed,  leaving  the  remainder  of  a  man’s  flock  as  the  only  taxable  fub- 
jedt  ?  This  method  was  adopted  in  the  flate  of  Athens.  A  rent 
of  500  meafures  of  corn,  burdened  the  landlord  with  the  yearly 
contribution  of  a  talent :  a  rent  of  300,  burdened  him  with  half  a 
talent :  a  rent  of  200,  burdened  him  with  the  fixth  part  of  a  ta¬ 
lent  ;  and  land  under  that  rent  paid  no  tax.  Here  the  tax  was  not 
in  proportion  to  the  eflate,  but  to  what  could  be  fpared  out  of  it ; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  proprietor. 
At  the  fame  time,  ability  muff  not  be  eflimated  by  what  a  man 
adlually  faves,  which  would  exempt  the  profufe  and  profligate 
from  paying  taxes,  but  by  what  a  man  can  pay  who  lives  with  e- 
conomy  according  to  his  rank.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  very 
nature  of  government ;  to  tax  a  man’s  food,  or  the  fubjedt  that  af¬ 
fords 
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fords  him  bare  necefiaries,  is  worfe  than  the  denying  him  protection : 
it  llarves  him.  Hence  the  following  propolition  may  be  laid  down 
as  the  corner-ftone  of  taxation-building,  “  That  every  man  ought 
“  to  contribute  to  the  public  revenue,  not  in  proportion  to  his 
“  fubftance,  but  to  his  ability.”  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  this 
rule  is  little  regarded  in  Britifh  taxes  ;  tho’  nothing  would  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  fweeten  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  fond  of  their  government,  than  a  regulation  fraught  with 
fo  much  equity. 

Taxes  were  long  in  ufe  before  it  was  difcovered,  that  they  could 
be  made  fubfervient  to  other  purpofes,  belide  that  of  fupporting 
government.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  hates  of  Burgundy  re¬ 
jected  with  indignation  a  demand  made  by  the  Duke  of  a  duty  on 
fait,  tho’  they  found  no  other  objection,  but  that  it  would  op- 
prefs  the  poor  people,  who  lived  mohly  on  fait  meat  and  fait  fifh. 
It  did  not  occur  to  them,  that  fuch  a  tax  might  hurt  their  manu¬ 
factures,  by  railing  the  price  of  labour.  A  tax  of  two  {hillings 
on  every  hearth,  known  by  the  name  of  hearth-money ,  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  Charles  II.  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  for  ever.  It  was  abro¬ 
gated  by  an  aCt  of  William  and  Mary,  ann.  1688,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  preamble,  “  That  it  is  not  only  a  great  oppreflion  upon  the 
“  poorer  fort,  but  a  badge  of  flavery  upon  the  whole  people,  ex- 
“  poling  every  man’s  houfe  to  be  entered  into  and  fearched  at 
“  pleafure  by  perfons  unknown  to  him.”  Had  the  harm  done  by 
fuch  a  tax  to  our  manufactures  been  at  that  time  underftood,  it 
would  have  been  urged  as  the  capital  reafon  againft  the  tax.  Our 
late  improvements  in  commercial  politics  have  unfolded  an  im¬ 
portant  doCtrine,  That  taxes  are  feldom  indifferent  to  the  public 
good ;  that  frequently  they  are  more  oppreflive  to  the  people,  than 
beneficial  to  the  fovereign  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  may 
be  fo  contrived,  as  to  rival  bounties  in  promoting  induflry,  ma- 
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nufadtures,  and  commerce.  Thefe  different  effedis  of  taxes,  have 
rendered  the  fubjedl  not  a  little  intricate. 

It  is  an  article  of  importance  in  government,  to  have  it  afcer- 
tained,  what  proportion  of  the  annual  income  of  a  nation  may  be 
drawn  from  the  people  by  taxes,  without  impoverishing  them. 
An  eighth  part  is  held  to  be  too  much  :  hufbandry,  commerce,  and 
population,  would  fuffer.  Davenant  fays,  that  the  Dutch  pay  to 
the  public  annually  the  fourth  part  of  the  income  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  he  adds,  that  their  flridl  economy  enables  them  to  bear 
that  immenfe  load,  without  railing  the  price  of  labour  fo  high  as 
to  cut  them  out  of  the  foreign  market.  It  was  probably  fo  in  the 
days  of  Davenant;  but  of  late  matters  are  much  altered  :  the 
dearnefs  of  living  and  of  labour,  has  excluded  all  the  Dutch  ma- 
nufadlures  from  the  foreign  market.  Till  the  French  war  in  King 
William’s  reign,  England  paid  in  taxes  but  about  a  twentieth  part 
of  its  annual  income. 


SECT.  II. 

Power  of  imposing  Taxes. 


Hat  to  impofe  taxes  belongs  to  the  fovereign,  and  to  him  on¬ 
ly,  is  undoubted.  But  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  even 
King  and  parliament,  who  poffefs  the  fovereign  authority  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  can  legally  impofe  a  tax  without  confent  of  the  people.  The 
celebrated  Locke,  in  his  effay  on  government  (a),  lays  down  the 
following  proportion  as  fundamental.  “  ’Tis  true,  governments 

(a)  Ch3p.  11.  §  140, 
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“  cannot  be  fupported  without  great  charge,  and  'tis  fit  every  one 
“  who  enjoys  his  fhare  of  protection  fliould  pay  out  of  his  eflate 
“  his  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  it.  But  ftill  it  muft  be 
“  with  his  own  confent,  i.  e.  the  confent  of  the  majority,  giving 
“  it  either  by  themfelves,  or  their  reprefentatives  chofen  by  them  ; 
“  for  if  any  one  fliall  claim  a  power  to  lay  and  levy  taxes  on  the 
“  people  by  his  own  authority,  and  without  fuch  confent  of  the 
“  people,  he  thereby  invades  the  fundamental  law  of  property, 
“  and  fubverts  the  end  of  government.  For  what  property  have 
“  I  in  that  which  another  may  by  right  take  when  he  pleafes  to 
“  himfelf  ?”  No  author  has  reflected  more  honour  on  his  native 
country,  and  on  mankind,  than  Mr  Locke.  Yet  no  name  is  a- 
bove  truth  ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  obferve,  tho’  with  regret,  that  in 
the  foregoing  reafoning  the  right  of  impofing  taxes  is  laid  upon  a 
very  crazy  foundation.  It  may  indeed  be  faid  with  fome  colour,  that 
the  freeholders  virtually  impower  their  reprefentatives  to  tax  them. 
But  their  vaffals  and  tenants,  who  have  no  vote  in  electing  members 
of  parliament,  empower  none  to  tax  them  :  yet  they  are  taxed  like 
others  ;  and  fo  are  the  vaffals  and  tenants  of  peers.  Add  to  tliefe 
an  immenfe  number  of  artifans,  manufacturers,  day-labourers, 
domeftics,  & c.  &c.  with  the  whole  female  fex  ;  and  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  calculation,  that  thofe  who  are  reprefented  in  parliament 
make  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  taxable  people.  But  further, 
it  is  acknowledged  by  our  author,  that  the  majority  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  muft  bind  the  minority.  This  circumftance  alone 
might  have  convinced  him  of  his  error  :  for  ffirely  the  minority 
in  this  cafe  are  bound  without  their  confent ;  nay,  againft  their 
confent.  That  a  (late  cannot  tax  its  fubjeCts  without  their  con¬ 
fent,  is  a  rafh  proportion,  totally  fubverfive  of  government. 
Locke  himfelf  has  fuggefted  the  folid  foundation  of  taxes,  tho’  in¬ 
advertently  he  lays  no  weight  on  it.  I  borrow  his  own  words  : 
“  That  every  one  who  enjoys  his  fhare  of  protedion,  fhoukl  pay 
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44  out  of  his  eflate  his  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  go- 
44  vernment.”  The  duties  of  fovereign  and  of  fubjeCt  are  reci¬ 
procal  ;  and  common  jnftice  requires,  that  a  fubjeCb,  or  any  per- 
fon  who  is  protected  by  a  government,  ought  to  pay  for  that 
protection.  Similar  inftances  without  number  of  fuch  reciprocal 
duties,  occur  in  the  laws  of  every  civilized  nation.  A  man  call's 
for  meat  and  drink  in  a  tavern  :  is  he  not  bound  to  pay  the  bill, 
tho’  he  made  no  agreement  beforehand  ?  A  man  is  wafted 
over  a  river  in  a  ferry-boat :  muft  he  not  pay  the  common  fare, 
though  he  made  no  promife  ?  Nay,  it  is  every  man’s  intereft  to 
pay  for  protection  :  government  cannot  fubf  ft  without  a  public 
fund  ;  and  what  will  become  of  individuals  when  no  longer  pro¬ 
tected,  either  in  their  perfons  or  goods  ?  Thus  taxes  are  implied 
in  the  very  nature  of  government ;  and  the  interpoli tion  of  fove¬ 
reign  authority  is  only  neceffary  for  determining  the  expediency 
of  a  tax  ;  and  the  quota,  if  found  expedient. 

Many  writers,  milled  by  the  refpeCtable  authority  of  Locke, 
boldly  maintain,  that  a  Britifh  parliament  cannot  legally  tax  the 
American  colonies,  who  are  not  reprefented  in  parliament.  This 
propofition,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  of  late 
years,  has  led  me  to  be  more  explicit  on  the  power  of  impofing 
taxes,  than  otherwife  would  be  neceffary.  Thofe  who  favour  the 
independence  of  our  colonies  urge,  44  That  a  man  ought  to  have 
44  the  difpofal  of  what  he  acquires  by  honeft  induftry,  fubjecd  to 
44  no  control :  whence  the  neceffity  of  a  parliament  for  impofi ng 
44  taxes,  where  every  individual  is  either  perfonally  prefent,  or  by 
44  a  reprefentative  of  his  own  eleCiion.  The  aid  accordingly  given 
44  to  a  Britifh  fovereign  is  not  a  tribute,  but  a  free  and  voluntary 
44  gift.”  What  is  faid  above  will  bring  the  difpute  within  a  very 
narrow  compafs.  If  our  colonifts  be  Britifh  fubjeCts,  which  hi¬ 
therto  has  not  been  controverted,  they  are  fubjeCted  to  the  Britifh 
legiflature  in  every  article  of  government $  and  as  from  the  begin- 
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ning  they  have  been  proteCled  by  Britain,  they  ought  like  other 
fubje&s  to  pay  for  that  proteClion.  There  never  was  a  time  lefs 
favourable  to  their  claim  of  freedom  from  taxes,  than  the  clofe  of 
the  late  war  with  France.  Had  not  Britain  feafonably  interpofed, 
they  would  have  been  fwallow’d  up  by  France,  and  become  (laves 
to  defpotifm. 

If  it  be  queflioned,  By  what  aCls  is  a  man  underdo od  to  claim 
protection  of  a  government ;  I  anfwer,  By  fetting  his  foot  on  the 
territory.  If,  upon  landing  at  Dover,  a  foreigner  be  robbed,  the 
law  interpofes  for  him  as  for  a  native.  And  as  he  is  thus  pro¬ 
tected,  he  pays  for  protection  when  he  purchafes  a  pair  of 
Ilioes,  or  a  bottle  of  beer.  The  cafe  is  clear  with  refpeCl  to  a  man 
who  can  chufe  the  place  of  his  refidence.  But  what  fhall  be  faid 
of  children,  who  are  not  capable  of  choice,  nor  of  confent  ?  They 
are  protected  ;  and  protection  implies  the  reciprocal  duty  of  pay¬ 
ing  taxes.  As  foon  as  a  young  man  is  capable  of  acting  for  him- 
felf,  he  is  at  liberty  to  chufe  other  protestors,  if  thofe  who  have 
hitherto  protected  him  be  not  agreeable. 

If  a  legal  power  to  impofe  taxes  without  confent  of  the  people,  did 
necelfarily  imply  a  legal  power  to  impofe  taxes  at  pleafure,  without 
limitation,  Locke’s  argument  would  be  invincible,  in  a  country  of 
freedom  at  lead.  A  power  to  impofe  taxes  at  pleafure,  would  indeed 
•be  an  invafion  of  the  fundamental  law  Gf  property  ;  becaufe,  under 
pretext  of  taxing,  it  would  fubjeCl  every  man’s  property  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  fovereign.  But  the  argument  has  no  weight, 
where  the  fovereign’s  power  is  limited.  The  reciprocal  duties  be¬ 
tween  fovereign  and  fubjeCl  imply,  that  the.  people  ought  to  con¬ 
tribute  what  fums  are  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  government, 
and  that  the  fovereign  ought  not  to  demand  more.  It  is  true, 
that  there  is  no  regular  check  againd  him,  when  he  tranfgreffes 
his  duty  in  this  particular  :  but  there  is  an  effectual  check  in  the 
nature  of  every  government  that  is  not  legally  defpotic,  viz.  a  ge¬ 
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neral  concert  among  all  ranks,  to  vindicate  their  liberty  againft 
a  courfe  of  violence  and  oppreflion  ;  and  multiplied  ads  of  that 
kind  have  more  than  once  brought  about  fuch  a  concert. 

As  every  member  of  the  body-politic  is  under  protection  of  the 
government,  every  one  of  them,  as  obferved  above,  ought  to  pay 
for  being  protected  ;  and  yet  this  propofition  has  been  controvert¬ 
ed  by  an  author  of  fome  note  (a)  ;  who  maintains,  “  That  the 
“  food  and  raiment  furnifhed  to  the  fociety  by  hufbandmen  and 
44  manufacturers,  are  all  that  thefe  good  people  are  bound  to  con- 
44  tribute  :  and  fuppofing  them  bound  to  contribute  more,  it  is 
64  not  till  others  have  done  as  much  for  the  public.”  At  that 
rate,  lawyers  and  phyficians  ought  alfo  to  be  exempted  from  con¬ 
tributing  ;  efpecially  thofe  who  draw  the  greateft  fums,  becaufe 
they  are  fuppofed  to  do  the  moll  good.  That  argument,  the  fug- 
geflion  of  a  benevolent  heart,  is  however  no  proof  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  underftanding.  The  labours  of  the  farmer,  of  the  lawyer* 
of  the  phylician,  contribute  not  a  mite  to  the  public  fund,  nor 
tend  to  defray  the  expence  of  government.  The  luxurious  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  great  eilate  has  a  ftill  better  title  to  be  exempted  than 
the  hulbandman,  becaufe  he  is  a  great  benefaCtor  to  the  public, 
by  giving  bread  to  a  variety  of  induftrious  people.  In  a  word, 
every  man  ought  to  contribute  for  being  proteCled  ;  and  if  a  huf- 
bandman  be  protected  in  working  for  himfelf  one-and- fifty  weeks 
yearly,  he  ought  thankfully  to  work  one  week  more,  for  defray¬ 
ing  the  expence  of  that  protection. 
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Different  Sorts  of  Taxes,  with  their  Advantages 
and  Difad vantages. 


ALL  faxes  are  laid  upon  perfons ;  but  in  different  refpedts  :  a 
tax  laid  on  a  man  perfonally,  for  himfelf  and  family,  is  term¬ 
ed  a  capitation- tax  ;  a  tax  laid  on  him  for  his  property,  is  termed  a 
tax  on  goods .  The  latter  is  the  only  rational  tax,  becaufe  it  .may 
be  proportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  proprietor.  It  has  only  one 
inconvenience,  that  his  debts  muft  be  overlooked  ;  becaufe  to 
take  thefe  into  the  account,  would  lead  to  endlefs  intricacies.  But 
there  is  an  obvious  remedy  for  that  inconvenience :  let  the  man 
who  complains,  get  quit  of  his  debts,  by  felling  land  or  move¬ 
ables  ;  which  will  fo  far  relieve  him  of  the  tax.  Nor  ought  this 
meafure  to  be  confidered  as  a  hardfhip  :  it  is  feldom  the  interefl 
of  a  landholder  to  be  in  debt ;  and  with  refpedt  to  the  public,  the 
meafure  not  only  promotes  the  circulation  of  property,  but  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  creditors,  by  procuring  them  payment.  A  capita¬ 
tion-tax  goes  upon  an  erroneous  principle,  as  if  all  men  were  of 
equal  ability.  What  prompts  it  is,  that  many  men,  rich  in 
bonds  and  other  moveables  that  can  be  eafily  hid  from  public  in¬ 
flection,  cannot  be  reached  otherwife  than  by  a  capitation-tax. 
But  as,  by  the  very  fuppofition,  fuch  men  cannot  be  diftiiiguifh- 
ed  from  the  mafs  of  the  people,  that  mode  of  taxing,  as  miferably 
unequal,  is  rarely  pradtifed  among  enlightened  nations.  Some 
years  ago,  a  capitation-tax  was  impofed  in  Denmark,  obliging  e- 
ven  day-labourers  to  pay  for  their  wives  and  children.  Upon  the 
Vol.  I.  3  N  fame 
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fame  abfurd  plan,  a  tax  was  impofed  on  marriage.  One  would 
be  tempted  to  think,  that  population  was  intended  to  be  difcoura- 
ged.  The  Danith  government,  however,  have  been  fenfible  of 
the  impropriety  of  fuch  taxes  ;  for  a  tax  impofed  on  thofe  who 
obtain  titles  of  honour  from  the  crown,  is  applied  for  relieving 
hufbandmen  of  their  capitation-tax.  But  a  tax  of  this  kind  lies 
open  to  many  other  objections.  It  cannot  fail  to  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  a  poifonous  effeCt  in  a  country  of  induftry  ;  for  the 
labourer  will  relieve  himfelf  of  the  tax,  by  heightening  his  wages : 
more  prudent  it  would  be  to  lay  the  tax  direCtly  on  the  employer, 
which  would  remove  the  pretext  for  heightening  wages.  The 
taxing  of  day-labourers  has  betide  an  effecft  contrary  to  what  is  in¬ 
tended  :  inftead  of  increating  the  public  revenue,  it  virtually  lef- 
fens  it,  by  railing  the  pay  of  foldiers,  failors,  and  of  every  work¬ 
man  employ’d  by  government. 

Taxes  upon  goods  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  upon  things  confu- 
mable,  and  upon  things  not  confumable.  I  begin  with  the  latter. 
The  land-tax  in  Britain,  paid  by  the  proprietor  according  to  an 
invariable  rule,  and  levied  with  very  little  expence,  is  of  all  taxes 
the  mod  juft,  and  the  moft  effetftual.  The  proprietor,  knowing 
beforehand  the  fum  he  is  fubjedled  to,  prepares  accordingly :  and 
as  each  proprietor  contributes  in  proportion  to  his  eftate,  the  tax 
makes  no  variation  in  their  relative  opulence.  The  only  improve¬ 
ment  it  is  fufceptible  of,  is  the  Athenian  regulation,  of  exempting 
fmall  eftates  that  are  no  more  than  fuflicient  to  afford  bread  to 
the  frugal  proprietor.  In  France,  the  land-tax  feems  to  have  been 
eftablithed  on  a  very  falfe  foundation,  viz.  That  the  clergy  per¬ 
form  their  duty  to  the  ftate,  by  praying  and  inftrvufting ;  that  the 
nobleffe  fight  for  the  ftate ;  and  confequently,  that  the  only  duty 
left  to  the  farmer,  is  to  defray  the  charges  of  government.  This 
argument  would  hold,  if  the  clergy  were  not  paid  for  praying, 
and  the  nobleffe  for  fighting.  Such  a  load  upon  the  pooreft  mem¬ 
bers 
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bers  of  the  ftate,  is  an  abfurdity  in  politics.  And  to  render  it  ftill 
more  abfurd,  the  tax  on  the  farmer  is  not  impofed  by  an  invari¬ 
able  rule  :  every  one  is  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  apparent  circum- 
ftances,  which  in  effect  is  to  tax  induftry.  Nor  is  this  all.  Under 
pretext  of  preventing  famine,  the  exporting  of  corn,  even  from  pro¬ 
vince  to  province,  is  frequently  interrupted ;  by  which  it  happens, 
that  the  corn  of  a  plentiful  year  is  deftroyed  by  infedts,  and  in  a 
year  of  fcarcity  is  engrofled  by  merchants.  Suppofe  a  plan  were 
requefted  for  difcouraging  agriculture,  here  is  one  actually  put  in 
execution,  the  fuccefs  of  which  is  infallible.  “  Were  it  related,” 
obferves  a  French  writer,  “  in  fome  foreign  hiflory,  that  there  is 
“  a  country  extremely  fertile,  in  a  fine  climate,  enjoying  navi- 
“  gable  rivers,  with  every  advantage  for  the  commerce  of  corn; 
“  and  yet  that  the  produdt  is  not  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants  : 
“  would  not  one  conclude  the  people  to  be  ftupid  and  barbarous? 
“  This  however  is  the  cafe  of  France.”  He  adds  the  true  reafon, 
which  is,  the  difcouragement  hufbandry  lies  under  by  oppreflive 
taxes.  We  have  Diodorus  Siculus  for  our  authority,  that  the 
hufbandman  was  greatly  refpedled  in  Hindoftan.  Among  other 
nations',  fays  he,  the  land  during  war  lies  untilled  ;  but  in  Hin¬ 
doftan,  hufbandmen  are  facred,  and  no  foldier  ventures  to  lay  a 
hand  on  them.  They  are  confidered  as  fervants  of  the  public, 
who  cannot  be  difpenfed  with. . 

It  is  a  grofs  error  to  maintain,  that  a  tax  on  land  is  the  fame 
with  a  tax  on  the  product  of  land.  The  former,  which  is  the 
Englifh  mode,  is  no  difcouragement  to  induftry  and  improve¬ 
ments  :  on  the  contrary,  the  higher  the  value  of  land  is  railed,  the 
lefs  will  the  tax  be  in  proportion.  The  latter,  which  is  the  French 
mode,  is  a  great  difcouragement  to  induftry  and  improvements  ; 
becaufe  the  more  a  man  improves,  the  deeper  he  is  taxed.  The 
tenth  part  of  the  produdl  of  land,  is  the  only  tax  that  is  paid  in 
China.  This  tax,  of  the  fame  nature  with  our  tithes  paid  to  the 
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clergy,  yields  to  the  Britilh  mode  of  taxing  the  land  itfelf,  and 
not  its  product ;  but  is  lefs  exceptionable  than  the  land-tax  in 
France,  becaufe  it  is  not  arbitrary.  The  Chinefe  tax,  paid  in 
kind,  is  ftored  in  magazines,  and  fold  from  time  to  time  for 
maintaining  the  magiftrates  and  the  army,  the  furplus  being  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  treafury.  In  cafe  of  famine,  it  is  fold  to  the  poor 
people  at  a  moderate  price.  In  Tonquin,  there  is  a  land-tax, 
which,  like  that  in  France,  is  laid  upon  the  peafants,  exempting 
people  of  condition,  and  the  literati  in  particular.  Many  grounds 
that  bear  not  corn,  contribute  hay  for  the  king’s  elephants  and 
cavalry ;  which  the  poor  peafants  are  obliged  to  carry  to  the  capital, 
even  from  the  greateft  diftance ;  a  regulation  no  lefs  flavilh  than 
impolitic. 

The  window-tax,  the  coach- tax,  and  the  plate- tax,  come  under 
the  prefent  head,  being  taxes  upon  things  not  confumable.  In 
Holland  there  is  a  tax  on  domed; ic  fervants,  which  delerves  .  well 

*  .  f  '  * 

to  be  imitated.  Vanity  in  Britain,  and  love  of  fhow,  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  domeftics,  far  beyond  necelfity,  and  even  beyond  conve¬ 
nience.  A  number  of  idlers  collected  in  a  luxurious  family,  be¬ 
come  vicious  and  debauched  ;  and  many  ufeful  hands  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  hufbandry  and  manufadures.  In  order  that  the  tax 
may  reach  none  but  the  vain  and  fplendid,  thole  who  have  but 
one  fervant  pay  nothing  :  two  domeftics  fubjeCt  the  mafter  to  five 
{hillings  for  each,  three  to  ten  {hillings  for  each,  four  to  twenty 
{hillings,  five  to  forty  {hillings,  and  fo  on  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
grefllon.  In  Denmark,  a  farmer  is  taxed  for  every  plough  he 
ufes.  If  the  tax  be  intended  for  difcouraging  extenfive  farms, 
it  is  a  happy  contrivance,  agreeable  to  found  politics  ;  for  finall 
firms  tend  not  only  to  population,  but  to  rear  a  temperate  and 
rob  uft  fpecies  of  men,  fit  for  every  fort  of  labour. 

Next  of  taxes  upon  things  confumable.  The  taxes  that  appear 
the  leaft  opprefiive,  becaufe  dHguifed,  are  what  are  laid  on  our 
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manufactures  :  the  tax  is  advanced  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
drawn  from  the  purchafer  as  part  of  the  price.  In  Rome  a  tax 
was  laid  upon  every  man  who  purchafed  a  have.  It  is  reported 
by  fome  authors,  that  the  tax  was  remitted  by  the  Emperor  Ne¬ 
ro  ;  and  yet  110  alteration  was  made,  but  to  oblige  the  vender  to 
advance  the  tax.  Hear  Tacitus  on  that  fubjedt  ( a ).  “  Vedtigal 

“  quintse  et  vicefimse  venalium  mancipiorum  remiflum,  fpecie 
“  magis  quam  vi ;  quia  cum  venditor  pendere  juberetur,  in  par- 
“  tern  pretii  emptoribus  accrefcebat  Thus,  with  refpedt  to 
our  taxes  on  foap,  Ilioes,  candles,  and  other  things  confumable, 
the  purchafer  thinks  he  is  only  paying  the  price,  and  never 
dreams  that  he  is  paying  a  tax.  To  fupport  the  illufion,  the  du¬ 
ty  ought  to  be  moderate  :  to  impofe  a  tax  twenty  times  the  value 
of  the  commodity,  as  is  done  in  France  with  refpedt  to  fait,  raifes 
more  difguft  in  the  people  as  an  attempt  to  deceive  them,  than 
when  laid  on  without  difguife.  Such  exorbitant  taxes,  which  are 
paid  with  the  utmoft  reludtance,  cannot  be  made  effectual  but  by 
fevere  penalties,  equal  to  what  are  inflidted  on  the  moft  atrocious 
criminals  ;  which  has  a  bad  effedt  with  refpedt  to  morals,  as  it 
tends  to  leffen  the  horror  one  naturally  conceives  at  great  crimes. 

Such  taxes  are  attended  with  another  fignal  advantage  :  they 
bear  a  ftridt  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  contributors,  the  o- 
pulent  being  commonly  the  greateft  confumers.  The  taxes  on 
coaches  and  on  plate  are  paid  by  men  of  fortune,  without  load¬ 
ing  the  induftrious  poor ;  and  on  that  account  are  highly  to  be 


*  (t  The  tax  of  a  twenty-fifth  upon  flaves  to  be  fold,  was  remitted  more  in  ap- 
0  pearance  than  in  reality ;  becaufe  when  the  feller  was  ordered  to  pay  it,  he  laid 
“  it  upon  the  price  to  the  buyer.” 


(a)  Anna!,  lib.  13. 
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praifed  :  being  impofsd  however  without  difguife,  they  are  paid 
with  more  reluctance  by  the  rich,  than  taxes  on  confumption 
are  by  the  poor. 

I  add  one  other  advantage  of  taxes  on  confumption.  They  are 
finely  contrived  to  connect  the  intereft  of  the  fovereign  with  that 
of  his  fubjects  ;  for  his  profit  arifes  from  their  profperity. 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  a  tax  on  confumption  ;  but  it  mufl 
not  be  praifed,  as  attended  writh  no  inconvenience.  The  retail¬ 
er,  under  pretext  of  the  tax,  raifes  the  price  higher  than  barely 
to  indemnify  himfelf ;  by  which  means  the  tax  is  commonly 
doubled  upon  the  confumer.  The  inconvenience  however  is  but 
temporary.  “  Such  extortion,”  fays  Davenant,  “  cannot  lafl 
“  long  ;  for  every  commodity  in  common  ufe  finds  in  the  mar- 
4  4  ket  its  true  value  and  price.” 

There  is  another  inconvenience  much  more  diflrefiing,  becaufe 
it  admits  not  a  remedy,  and  becaufe  it  affects  the  ftate  itfelf. 
Taxes  on  confumption,  being  commonly  laid  on  things  of  the 
greateft  ufe,  raife  a  great  fum  to  the  public,  without  much 
burdening  individuals  ;  the  duty  on  coal,  for  example,  on  candle, 
on  leather,  on  foap,  on  fait,  on  malt,  and  on  malt-liquor.  Thefe 
duties  however  carry  in  their  bofom  a  flow  poifon,  by  railing  the 
price  of  labour  and  of  manufactures.  De  Wit  obferves,  that  the 
Dutch  taxes  upon  confumption  have  raifed  the  price  of  their  broad 
doth  forty  per  cent . ;  and  our  manufactures  by  the  fame  means 
are  raifed  at  leaft  thirty  per  cent.  Britain  has  long  laboured  under 
this  chronical  diftemper,  which,  by  excluding  her  from  foreign 
markets,  will  not  only  put  an  end  to  her  own  manufactures,  but 
will  open  a  wide  door  to  the  foreign,  as  fmuggling  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented  where  commodities  imported  are  much  cheaper  than  our 
own. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  taxes  on  confumption  are 
not  equally  proper  in  every  fituation.  They  are  proper  in  a  popu¬ 
lous 
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lous  country,  like  Holland;  becaufe  the  expence  of  collecting  is 
but  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  fums  collected.  But  in  a  country 
thinly  peopled,  fuch  taxes  are  improper;  becaufe  the  expence  of 
colletfling  makes  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  fums  collected :  in 
.the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  excife  on  ale  and  fpirits  defrays  not 
the  expence  of  levying ;  the  people  are  burdened,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  fupported. 

A  lottery  is  a  fort  of  tax  different  from  any  that  have  been 
mentioned.  It  is  a  tax,  of  all  the  moft  agreeable,  being  entirely 
voluntary.  An  appetite  for  gaming,  inherent  even  in  favages, 

prompts  multitudes  to  venture  their  money  in  hopes  of  the  highefl 

* 

prize  ;  tho’  they  cannot  altogether  hide  from  themfelves  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  the  play.  But  lucky  it  is,  that  the  felfifh  paffions  of 
men  can  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  public  good.  Lotteries  how¬ 
ever  produce  one  unhappy  effecfl  :  they  blunt  the  edge  of  induftry, 
by  directing  the  attention  to  a  more  compendious  method  of  gain. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  money  acquired  by  a  lottery,  feldom  turns 
to  account ;  for  what  comes  without  trouble,  goes  commonly  with¬ 
out  thought. 


SECT.  IV. 
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Manner  of  levying  Taxes.. 

O  avoid  the  rapacity  of  farmers,  a  mild  government  will,  in 
moft  cafes,  prefer  management ;  i.  e.  it  will  levy  taxes  by  of¬ 
ficers  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  Montefquieu  ( a )  has  handled 
that  point  with  his  ufual  fprightly  elegance, 

{ a )  L’Efprit  des  lolx,  liv.  13.  ch.  19*- 
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Importation-duties  are  commonly  laid  upon  the  importer  before 
the  cargo  is  landed,  leaving  him  to  add  the  duty  to  the  price  of 
the  goods  ;  and  the  facility  of  levying,  is  the  motive  for  preferring 
that  method.  But  is  it  not  hard,  that  the  importer  lhould  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  advance  a  great  fum  in  name  of  duty,  before  drawing  a 
{hilling  by  the  file  of  his  goods  ?  It  is  not  only  hard,  but  grofsly 
unjuft  :  for  if  the  goods  perifh  without  being  fold,  the  duty  is 
loft  to  the  importer  ;  he  has  no  claim  againft  the  public  for  refti- 
tution.  This  has  more  the  air  of  defpotifm  than  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment.  Would  it  not  be  more  equitable,  that  the  goods  fhould  be 
lodged  in  a  public  warehoufe,  under  cuftody  of  revenue-officers, 
the  importer  paying  the  duty  as  goods  are  fold  ?  According  to 
the  prefent  method,  the  duty  remains  with  the  colledlor  three 
years,  in  order  to  be  repaid  to  the  importer,  if  the  goods  be  ex¬ 
ported  within  that  time  :  but  by  the  method  propofed,  the  duty 
would  be  paid  to  the  treafury  as  goods  are  fold,  which  might 
be  within  a  month  from  the  time  of  importation,  perhaps  a 
week ;  and  the  treafury  would  profit,  as  well  as  the  fair  trader. 
There  are  public  warehoufes  adjoining  to  the  cuftomhoule  of 
Bourdeaux,  where  the  fugars  of  the  French  colonies  are  depofited, 
till  the  importer  finds  a  market ;  and  he  pays  the  duty  gradually 
as  fales  are  made.  It  rejoices  me,  that  the  lame  method  is  prac- 
tifed  in  this  ifland  with  refpedt  to  fome  foreign  articles  neceftary 
in  our  trade  with  Africa  :  the  duty  is  not  demanded  till  the  goods 
are  {hipped  for  that  continent.  It  is  alfo  put  in  practice  wdth  re- 
Ipedt  to  foreign  fait,  and  with  refpedl  to  rum  imported  from  our 
fugar- colonies. 

Befide  the  equity  of  what  is  here  propofed,  which  relieves  the 
importer  from  advance  of  money,  and  from  riftc,  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  would  be  derived  from  it.  I11  the  firft  place,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  having  no  occafion  to  referve  any  portion  of  his  capital  for 
anfwefing  the  duty,  would  be  enabled  to  commence  trade  with  a 
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fmall  Hock,  or  to  encreafe  his  trade  if  his  flock  be  large  :  trade 
would  flourifh,  and  the  public  revenue  would  encreafe  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Secondly,  It  would  leffen  fmuggling.  Many  a  one  who 
commences  trade  with  upright  intention,  is  tempted  to  fmuggle  for 
want  of  ready  money  to  pay  the  duty.  Thirdly,  This  manner  of 
levying  the  duty,  would  not  only  abridge  the  number  of  officers, 
but  remove  every  pretext  for  claiming  difcount  on  pretence  of 
leakage,  famples,  and  the  drying  or  fhrinking  of  goods.  In  the 
prefent  manner  of  levying,  that  difcount  muft  be  left  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  officer  :  a  private  underflanding  is  thus  introduced 
between  him  and  the  merchant,  hurtful  to  the  revenue,  and  de- 
ftrudlive  to  morals.  Fourthly,  The  merchant  would  be  enabled 
to  lower  his  prices,  and  be  forc’d  to  lower  them  by  having  many 
rivals  ;  which  at  the  fame  time  would  give  accefs  to  augment  im¬ 
portation-duties,  without  raffing  the  price  of  foreign  commodi¬ 
ties  above  what  it  is  at  prefent.  But  the  capital  advantage  of  all 
would  be,  to  render  in  effect  every  port  in  Britain  a  free  port,  en¬ 
abling  Englifh  merchants,  many  of  whom  have  great ’capitals,  to 
outflrip  foreigners  in  what  is  termed  a  coimnerce  of  j peculation .  This 
ffiand  is  well  fituated  for  fuch  commerce ;  and  were  our  ports 
free,  the  productions  of  all  climates  would  be  flored  up  in  them, 
ready  for  exportation  when  a  market  offers  ;  an  excellent  plan  for 
encreafing  our  fhipping,  and  for  producing  boundlefs  wealth. 
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Rules  to  be  observed  in  Taxing. 


HE  different  objects  of  taxes,  and  the  intricacy  thereby  oc 


1  cafioned,  require  general  rules,  not  only  for  directing  the  le- 
giflature  in  impofing  them,  but  for  enabling  others  to  judge  what 
are  beneficial,  and  what  hurtful. 

The  firft  rule  I  fhall  fugged  is,  That  where-ever  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  fmuggling,  taxes  ought  to  be  moderate ;  for  fmuggling 
can  never  effectually  be  redrained,  where  the  cheapnefs  of  im¬ 
ported  goods  is  in  effeCI  an  enfurance  againd  the  rifk  ;  in  which 
view,  Swift  humoroudy  obferves,  that  two  and  two  do  not  al¬ 
ways  make  four.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  upon  printed  linen  im¬ 
ported  into  France,  encourages  fmuggling  :  a  lower  duty  would 
produce  a  greater  fum  to  the  public,  and  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
French  manufacturer.  Bone-lace  imported  into  France  is  charged 
with  a  duty  of  20 per  cent,  in  order  to  favour  that  manufacture  at 
home but  in  vain  ;  for  bone-lace  is  eafily  fmuggled,  and  the 
price  is  little  higher  than  before.  The  high  duty  on  fuccus  liquo- 
rit'ue  imported  into  Britain,  being  L.  7  :  2  :  6  per  hundred  weight, 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  fmuggling  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is 
reduced  to  30  s.  per  hundred  weight  (a). 

The  fmuggling  of  tea,  which  extracts  great  fums  from  Britain, 
is  much  encouraged  by  its  high  price  at  home.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  it  would  be  profitable,  both  to  the  public  and  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  to  lay  afide  the  importation-duty,  and  to  fubflitute  in  its 
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Head  a  duty  on  the  confumer.  Freedom  of  importation  would 
enable  the  Ead-India  company  to  fell  fo  cheap,  as  effectually  to 
banifh  fmuggling  ;  and  the  low  price  of  tea  would  enable  the 
confumer  to  pay  a  pretty  fmart  duty,  without  being  much  out 
of  pocket.  The  following  mode  is  propofed  merely  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  :  it  is  a  hint  that  may  lead  to  improvements.  Let  e- 
very  man  who  ufes  tea  be  fubjected  to  a  moderate  tax,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  his  mode  of  living.  Abfolute  precifion  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pelled  in  proportioning  the  tax  on  families  ;  but  grofs  inequality 
may  eafily  be  prevented.  For  indance,  let  the  mode  of  living  be 
determined  by  the  equipage  that  is  kept.  A  coach  or  chaile 
with  two  horfes  fhall  fubjedl  a  family  to  a  yearly  tax  of  L.  10, 
heightening  the  tax  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  horfes  and  car¬ 
riages  ;  two  fervants  in  livery,  without  a  carriage,  to  a  tax  of 
40  s.  ;  every  other  family  paying  20  s.  Every  family  where  tea  is 
ufed  mud  be  entered  in  the  collector  s  books,  with  its  mode  of 
living,  under  a  heavy  penalty  ;  which  would  regulate  the  coach- 
tax,  as  well  as  that  on  tea.  Such  a  tax,  little  expenhve  in  levy¬ 
ing,  would  undoubtedly  be  effectual :  a  mailer  of  a  family  is  im¬ 
prudent  indeed,  if  he  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  vender,  of  a  ma¬ 
licious  neighbour,  or  of  a  menial  fervant,  to  fubjecl  him  to  a 
heavy  penalty.  This  tax  at  the  fame  time  would  be  the  lead  dif- 
agreeable  of  any  that  is  levied  without  difguife  ;  being  in  effefl  a 
voluntary  tax,  as  the  mode  of  living  is  voluntary.  Nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  temper  the  tax,  fo  as  to  afford  a  greater  fum  to  the 
public  than  it  receives  at  prefent  from  the  importation- duty,  and 
yet  to  cod  our  people  no  more  for  tea  than  they  pay  at  prefent, 
taking  into  computation  the  high  price  of  that  commodity. 

High  duties  on  importation  are  immoral,  as  well  as  impolitic  ; 
and  it  would  be  unjudifiable  in  the  legillature,  fil'd  to  tempt,  arid 
then  to  punilh  for  yielding  to  the  temptation. 

A  fecond  rule  is,  That  taxes  expenfive  in  the  levying  ought  to  be' 
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avoided  ;  being  heavy  on  the  people,  without  a  proportional  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  revenue.  Our  land-tax  is  admirable  :  it  affords  a  great 
fum,  levied  with  very  little  expence.  The  duties  on  coaches,  and 
on  gold  and  filver  plate,  are  fimilar  ;  and  fo  would  be  the  tax  on 
tea  above  propofed.  The  taxes  that  are  the  molt  hurtful  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  fuch  as  the  duty  on  foap,  candle,  leather,  are 
expenlivein  levying. 

A  third  rule  is,  To  avoid  arbitrary  taxes.  They  are  dilguflful 
to  all,  not  excepting  thofe  who  are  favourably  treated  ;  becaufe 
felf- partiality  feldom  permits  a  man  to  think,  that  juftice  is  done 
him  in  fuch  matters.  A  tax  laid  on  perfons  in  proportion  to 
their  trade,  or  their  opulence,  muft  be  arbitrary,  even  where  ftridl 
juhice  is  intended  ;  becaufe  it  depends  on  the  vague  opinion  or 
conjecture  of  the  collector :  every  man  thinks  himfelf  injured  ; 
and  the  fum  levied  does  not  balance  the  difcontent  it  occafions. 
The  tax  laid  on  the  French  farmer  in  proportion  to  his  fub- 
ftance,  is  an  intolerable  grievance,  and  a  great  engine  of  oppref- 
fion  :  if  the  farmer  exert  any  a&ivity  in  meliorating  his  land,  he 
is  fure  to  be  doubly  taxed.  Hamburgh  affords  the  only  inftance 
of  a  tax  on  trade  and  riches,  that  is  willingly  paid,  and  that  confe- 
quently  is  levied  without  oppreffion.  Every  merchant  puts  privately 
into  the  public  cheft,  the  fum  that  in  his  own  opinion  he  ought 
to  contribute  :  A  lingular  example  of  integrity  in  a  great  trading 
town  ;  for  there  is  no  fufpicion  of  wrong  in  that  tacit  contribu¬ 
tion.  But  this  hate  is  not  yet  corrupted  by  luxury. 

Becaufe  many  vices  that  poifon  a  nation,  arife  from  inequality 
of  riches  ;  1  propofe  it  as  a  fourth  rule,  to  remedy  that  inequality 
as  much  as  poffible,  by  relieving  the  poor,  and  burdening  the 
rich.  Proprietors  of  overgrown  eftates,  can  bear  without  inconve¬ 
nience  very  heavy  taxes  ;  and  thofe  efpecially  who  convert  much 
land  from  profit  to  pleafure,  ought  not  to  be  fpared.  Would  it 
not  contribute  greatly  to  the  public  good,  that  a  tax  of  L.  50 
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fhould  be  laid  on  every  lioufe  that  has  50  windows  ;  L.  150  on 
houfes  of  100  windows  ;  and  L.  400  on  houfes  of  200  windows  ? 
By  the  fame  principle,  every  deer-park  of  200  acres  ought  to  pay 
L.  50  y  of  500  acres  L.  200  ;  and  of  1000  acres  L.  600.  Fifty  acres 
of  pleafure  ground  to  pay  L.  30  ;  100  fuch  acres  L.  80  ;  150  acres 
L.  200  ;  and  200  acres  L.  300.  Such  a  tax  would  have  another 
good  eftedl :  it  would  probably  move  high-minded,  men  to  leave 
out  more  ground  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  than  they  are  com¬ 
monly  inclined  to  do. 

A  fifth  rule  of  capital  importance,  as  it  regards  the  intereft  of 
the  ftate  in  general  is,  That  every  tax  which  tends  to  impoverish 
the  nation  ought  to  be  rejected  with  indignation.  Such  taxes  con¬ 
tradict  the  very  nature  of  government,  which  is  to  protect,  not  to 
opprefs.  And  fuppoling  the  intereft  of  the  governing  power  to 
be  only  regarded,  a  ftate  is  not  meafured  by  the  extent  of  its  ter¬ 
ritory,  but  by  what  the  fubjedts  are  able  to  pay  annually  without 
end.  A  fovereign,  however  regardlcfs  of  his  duty  as  father  of  his 
people,  will  regard  that  rule  for  his  own  fake  :  a  nation  impove- 
rilhed  by  oppreftive  taxes,  will  reduce  the  fovereign  at  laft  to  the 
fame  poverty  ;  for  he  cannot  levy  what  they  cannot  pay. 

Whether  taxes  impofed  on  common  neceftaries,  which  fall  heavy 
upon  the  labouring  poor,  be  of  the  kind  now  mentioned,  deferves 
the  moft  ferious  confideration.  Where  they  tend  to  promote  in- 
duftry,  they  are  highly  falutary  :  where  they  deprive  us  of  foreign 
markets,  by  raifing  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  manufactures, 
they  are  highly  noxious.  In  fome  cafes,  induftry  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  taxes,  without  railing  the  price  of  labour  and  of  manu¬ 
factures.  Tobollki  in  Siberia  is  a  populous  town,  the  price  of 
vivres  is  extremely  low,  and  the  people  on  that  account  are  ex¬ 
tremely  idle.  While  they  are  mailers  of  a  farthing,  they  work 
none  :  when  they  are  pinched  with  hunger,  they  gain  in  a  day 
what  maintains  them  a  week  :  they  never  think  of  to-morrow 
nor  of  providing  again!!  want.  A  tax  there  upon  neceftaries 
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would  probably  excite  fome  degree  of  induftry.  Such  a  tax,  re¬ 
newed  from  time  to  time,  and  augmented  gradually,  would  pro¬ 
mote  induftry  more  and  more,  fo  as  to  fqueeze  out  of  that  lazy 
people  three,  four,  or  even  five  days  labour  weekly,  without  rai¬ 
ling  their  wages,  or  the  price  of  their  work.  But  beware  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule.  The  effedft  would  be  very  different  in  Britain,  where 
moderate  labour,  without  much  relaxation,  is  requifite  for  living 
comfortably  :  in  every  fuch  cafe,  a  permanent  tax  upon  neceffa- 
ries  will  not  fail  in  time  to  raife  the  price  of  labour.  It  is  true, 
that  in  a  fingle  year  of  fcarcity  there  is  commonly  more  labour, 
and  even  better  living,  than  in  plentiful  years.  But  fuppofe  fcar¬ 
city  to  continue  a  number  of  years  fucceffively,  or  fuppofe  a  per¬ 
manent  tax  on  neceffaries,  wages  mufl  rife  till  the  labourer  find 
comfortable  living  :  if  the  employer  obftinately  ftand  out,  the  la¬ 
bourer  will  in  defpair  abandon  work  altogether,  and  commence 
beggar  ;  or  will  retire  to  a  country  lefs  burdened  with  taxes- 
Hence  a  falutary  doctrine,  That  where  expence  of  living  equals,  or 
nearly  equals,  what  is  gained  by  bodily  labour,  moderate  taxes  re¬ 
newed  from  time  to  time  after  confiderable  intervals,  will  promote 
induftry,  without  railing  the  price  of  labour  ;  but  that  permanent 
taxes  will  unavoidably  raife  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  manu¬ 
factures.  In  Holland,  the  high  price  of  provifions  and  of  labour, 
occafioned  by  permanent  taxes,  have  excluded  from  the  foreign 
market  every  one  of  their  manufactures  that  can  be  fupplied  by  o- 
ther  nations.  Heavy  taxes  have  put  an  end  to  their  once  ftourifh- 
ing  manufactures  of  wool,  of  filk,  of  gold  and  filver,  and  many 
others.  The  prices  of  labour  and  of  manufactures  have  in  England 
been  immoderately  raifed  by  the  fame  means. 

To  prevent  a  total  downfall  of  our  manufactures,  feveral  poli¬ 
tical  writers  have  given  their  opinion,  that  the  labouring  poor 
ought  to  be  difburdened  of  all  taxes.  The  royal  tithe  propofed 
for  France,  inftead  of  all  other  taxes,  published  in  the  name  of 
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Marclchal  Vauban,  or  fucli  a  tax  laid  upon  land  in  England, 
might  originally  have  produced  wonders.  But  the  expedient 
would  now  come  too  late,  at  leaft  in  England  :  fuch  profli¬ 
gacy  have  the  poor-rates  produced  among  the  lower  ranks,  that 
to  relieve  them  from  taxes,  would  probably  make  them  work  lefs, 
but  aflfuredly  would  not  make  them  work  cheaper.  It  is  vain 
therefore  to  think  of  a  t  remedy  againft  idlenefs  and  high  wages, 
while  the  poor-rates  fubfifl:  in  their  prefent  form.  Davenant  pro¬ 
nounces,  that  the  Englilli  poor-rates  will  in  time  be  the  bane  of 
their  manufactures.  He  computes,  that  the  perfons  receiving 
alms  in  England  amount  to  one  million  and  two  hundred  tliou- 
fand,  the  half  of  whom  at  leaft  would  have  continued  to  work, 
had  they  not  relied  on  parifh-charity.  But  of  this  more  at  large 
in  a  feparate  fketch. 

Were  the  poor-rates  abolifhed,  a  general  aCt  of  naturalization 
would  not  only  augment  the  ftrength  of  Britain,  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  its  people,  but  would  compel  the  natives  to  work 
cheaper,  and  confequently  to  be  more  induftrious. 

If  thefe  expedients  be  not  relifhed,  the  only  one  that  remains 
for  preferving  our  manufactures  is,  to  encourage  their  exportation 
by  a  bounty,  fuch  as  may  enable  us  to  cope  with  our  rivals  in 
foreign  markets.  But  where  is  the  fund  for  a  bounty  fo  exten- 
five  ?  It  may  be  raifed  out  of  land,  like  the  Athenian  tax  above 
mentioned,  burdening  great  proprietors  in  a  geometrical  propor¬ 
tion,  and  freeing  thofe  who  have  not  above  L.  100  of  land- rent. 
That  tax  would  raife  a  great  fum  to  the  public,  without  any  real 
lofs  to  thofe  who  are  burdened  ;  for  comparative  riches  would  re¬ 
main  the  fame  as  formerly.  Nay  fuch  a  tax  would  in  time  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  land- proprietors  ;  for  by  promoting  induflry 
and  commerce,  it  would  raife  the  rent  of  land  much  above  the 
contribution.  Can  money  be  laid  out  fo  advantagebufly  at  com¬ 
mon  interefl:  ?  And  to  reconcile  land-holders  to  the  tax,  may  it 
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not  be  thought  fufficient,  that,  without  a  bounty,  our  foreign 
commerce  mult  vaniffi,  and  land  be  reduced  to  its  original  low  va¬ 
lue  ?  Can  any  man  helitate  about  paying  a  fluffing,  when  it  en- 
fures  him  againlt  loling  a  pound  ? 

I  fhall  clofe  with  a  rule  of  deeper  concern  than  all  that  have 
been  mentioned,  which  is,  To  avoid  taxes  that  require  the  oath  of 
party.  They  are  contra  boms  mores ,  as  being  a  temptation  to  per¬ 
jury.  Few  there  are  fo  wicked,  as  to  hurt  others  by  perjury  :  at 
the  fame  time,  there  are  not  many  of  the  lower  ranks  fo  upright, 
as  to  fcruple  much  at  perjury,  when  it  prevents  hurt  to  them- 
felves.  Confider  the  duty  on  candle.  Thofe  only  who  brew  for 
fale,  pay  the  duty  on  malt-liquor  ;  and  to  avoid  the  brewer’s  oath, 
the  quantity  is  afcertained  by  officers  who  attend  the  procels. 
But  the  duty  on  candle  is  oppreffive,  not  only  as  comprehending 
poor  people  who  make  no  candle  for  fale,  but  as  fubjeCting  them 
to  give  oath  on  the  quantity  they  make  for  their  own  ufe.  Figure 
a  poor  widow,  burdened  with  five  or  fix  children :  ffie  is  not 
permitted  to  make  ready  a  little  food  for  her  infants,  by  the  light 
of  a  rag  dipped  in  greafe,  without  paying  what  ffie  has  not  to  pay, 
or  being  guilty  of  perjury.  However  upright  originally,  poverty 
and  anxiety  about  her  infants  will  tempt  her  to  conceal  the  truth, 
and  to  deny  upon  oath  :  —  a  fad  lelfon  to  her  poor  children  : 
ought  they  to  be  punifhed  for  copying  after  their  mother,  whom 
they  love  and  revere  ?  whatever  ffie  does  appears  right  in  their 
eyes.  The  manner  of  levying  the  falt-tax  in  France  is  indeed  ar¬ 
bitrary  ;  but  it  is  not  productive  of  immorality  :  an  oath  is  a- 
voided  ;  and  every  mailer  of  a  family  pays  for  the  quantity  he  is 
prefumed  to  confume.  French  wine  is  often  imported  into  Bri¬ 
tain  as  Spaniffi,  which  pays  lefs  duty.  To  check  that  fraud,  the 
importer’s  oath  is  required  ;  and  if  perjury  be  fufpeCted,  a  jury 
is  fet  upon  him  in  exchequer.  This  is  horrid :  the  importer  is 
tempted  by  a  high  duty  on  French  wine  to  commit  perjury  j  for 
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which  he  is  profecuted  in  a  fovereign  court,  open  to  all  the  world  : 
he  turns  defperate,  and  lofes  all  fenfe  of  honour.  Thus  cudom- 
houfe  oaths  have  become  a  proverb,  as  meriting  no  regard  ;  and 
corruption  creeping  on,  will  become  univerfal.  Some  goods  im¬ 
ported  pay  a  duty  ad  valorem  ;  and  to  afcertain  the  value  the  im¬ 
porter’s  oath  is  required.  In  China,  the  books  of  the  merchant 
are  traded,  without  an  oath.  Why  not  imitate  fo  laudable  a  prac¬ 
tice  ?  If  our  people  be  more  corrupted,  perjury  may  be  avoided, 
by  ordaining  the  merchant  to  deliver  his  goods  to  any  who  will 
demand  them,  at  the  rate  dated  in  his  books ;  with  the  addition  of 
ten  per  cent,  as  a  fufficient  profit  to  himfelf.  Oaths  have  been 
greatly  multiplied  in  Britain  fince  the  Revolution,  without  referve, 
and  contrary  to  found  policy.  New  oaths  have  been  contrived  a- 
gaind  thofe  who  are  difaffedted  to  the  government ;  againd  fidli- 
tious  titles  in  eledting  parliament-members  ;  againd  defrauding 
the  revenue,  &c.  8tc.  They  have  been  fo  hackney’d,  and  have 
become  fo  familiar,  as  to  be  held  a  matter  of  form  merely.  Per¬ 
jury  has  dwindled  into  a  venial  tranfgrefiion,  and  is  fcarce  held 
an  imputation  on  any  man’s  character.  Lamentable  indeed  has 
been  the  condudt  of  our  legiflature  :  indead  of  laws  for  reforming 
or  improving  morals,  the  imprudent  multiplication  of  oaths  has 
not  only  fpread  corruption  through  every  rank,  but,  by  annihi¬ 
lating  the  authority  of  an  oath  over  confidence,  has  rendered  it 
entirely  ufelefs. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Examination  of  British  Taxes. 


*jjT  Here  is  no  political  fubjeCt  of  greater  importance  to  Britain, 
than  the  prefent :  a  whole  life  might  be  profitably  bellow’d 
on  it,  and  a  large  volume.  My  part  is  only  to  fuggefl  hints  ; 
which  will  occur  in  confidering  taxes  with  regard  to  their  effects. 
And  in  that  view,  they  may  be  commodioufly  di fling uiflied  into 
five  kinds.  Firft,  Taxes  that  encreafe  the  public  revenue,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  other  effedt,  good  or  bad.  Second,  Taxes  that 
encreafe  the  public  revenue  ;  and  are  alfo  beneficial  to  manufac¬ 
tures  and  commerce.  Third,  Taxes  that  encreafe  the  public  re¬ 
venue  ;  but  are  hurtful  to  manufactures  and  commerce.  Fourth, 
Taxes  that  are  hurtful  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  without 
encreafing  the  public  revenue.  Fifth,  Taxes  that  are  hurtful  to 
manufactures  and  commerce  ;  and  alfo  leffen  the  public  revenue. 
I  proceed  to  in  fiances  of  each  kind. 

The  land-tax  is  an  iiluftrious  inflance  of  the  firft  kind  :  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  revenue  to  the  public,  levied  with  very  little  expence  : 
and  it  hurts  no  mortal  ;  for  a  landholder  who  pays  for  having 
himfelf  and  his  eftate  protected,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  hurt.  The 
duty  on  coaches  is  of  the  fame  kind.  Both  taxes  at  the  fame  time 
are  agreeable  to  found  principles.  Men  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
public  revenue,  according  to  the  benefit  that  protection  affords 
them  :  a  rich  man  requires  protection  for  his  poffeflions,  as  well 
as  for  his  perfon,  and  therefore  ought  to  contribute  largely  :  a 

poor 
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poor  man  requires  protection  for  his  perfon  only,  and  therefore 
ought  to  contribute  very  little. 

A  tax  on  foreign  luxuries  is  an  inftance  of  the  fecond  kind.  It 
encreafes  the  public  revenue  :  and  it  greatly  benefits  individuals  ; 
not  only  by  reftraining  the  confumption  of  foreign  luxuries,  but 
by  encouraging  our  own  manufactures  of  that  kind.  Britain  en¬ 
joys  a  monopoly  of  coal  exported  to  Holland  ;  and  the  duty  on 
exportation  is  agreeable  to  found  policy,  being  paid  by  the  Dutch. 
This  duty  is  an  inftance  of  the  fecond  kind :  it  raifes  a  coniider- 
able  revenue  to  the  public  ;  and  it  enables  us  to  cope  with  the 
Dutch  in  every  manufacture  that  employs  coal,  fuch  as  dying, 
diftilling,  works  of  glafs  and  of  iron.  And  thefe  manufactures  in 
Britain,  by  the  dearnefs  of  labour,  are  entitled  to  fome  aid.  A 
tax  on  horfes,  to  prevent  their  increafe,  would  be  a  tax  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  incredible  number  of  horfes  ufed  in  coaches  and  other 
wheel-carriages,  has  raifed  the  price  of  labour,  by  doubling  the 
the  price  of  oat-meal,  the  food  of  the  labouring  poor  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.  The  price  of  wheat  is  alfo  raifed  by  the  fame 
means  ;  becaufe  the  vaft  quantity  of  land  employ’d  in  producing 
oats,  leaves  fo  much  the  lefs  for  wheat.  I  would  not  exempt  even 
p^ugh- horfes  from  the  tax  ;  becaufe  in  every  view  it  is  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  ufe  oxen  *.  So  little  regard  is  paid  to  thefe  confide- 

rations,. 

*  They  are  preferable  for  hufbandry  in  feveral  refpects.  They  are  cheaper  than 
horfes  :  their  food,  their  harnefs,  their  lhoes,  the  attendance  on  them,  much  lefs 
expenlive  ;  and  their  dung  much  better  for  land.  Horfes  are  more  fubjedt  to  dif- 
eafes,  and  when  difeafed  or  old  are  totally  ufelefs  ;  upon  which  account,  a  flock  of 
horfes  for  a  farm,  muft  be  renewed  at  lead  every  ten  years  ;  whereas  a  flock  of  ox¬ 
en  may  be  kept  entire  for  ever  without  any  new  expence,  as  they  will  always  draw  a 
full  price  when  fatted  for  food.  Nor  is  a  horfe  more  docile  than  an  ox  :  a  couple 
of  oxen  in  a  plough,  require  not  a  driver  more  than  a  couple  of  horfes.  The  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  plough  with  oxen  ;  and  exercife  them  early  to  a  quick 
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rations,  that  a  coach,  whether  drawn  by  two  horfes  or  by  fix, 
pays  the  fame  duty. 

As  to  the  third  kind,  I  am  grieved  to  obferve,  that  we  have 
many  taxes  more  hurtful  to  individuals  than  advantageous  to  the 
public  revenue.  Multiplied  taxes  on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  candle, 
foap,  leather,  ale,  fait,  See.  raile  the  price  of  labour,  and  confe- 
quently  of  manufactures.  If  they  fliall  have  the  effetfl  to  deprive 
us  of  foreign  markets,  which  we  have  reafon  to  dread,  depopu¬ 
lation  and  poverty  mud  enfue.  The  falt-tax  in  particular  is  more 
out  of  rule  than  any  of  the  others  mentioned :  w~ith  refpedt  to 
tliefe,  the  rich  bear  the  greated  burden,,  being  the  greated  con- 
fumers  ;  but  the  ihare  they  pay  of  tire  falt-tax  is  very  little,  be- 
caufe  they  never  touch  fait  provifions.  The  falt-tax  is  dill  more 
abfurd  in  another  refpeft,  fait  being  a  choice  manure  for  land. 
One  would  be  amazed  to  hear  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  lime 
as  a  manure  :  he  would  be  dill  more  amazed  to  hear  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  being  extended  to  fait,  which  is  a  manure  much  fuperior  : 
and  yet  a  heavy  tax  on  fait,  which  renders  it  too  dear  for  being 
ufed  as  a  manure,  furprifes  no  man.  But  the  mental  eye,  when 
left  without  culture,  refembles  that  of  the  body  :  it  feldom  per¬ 
ceives  but  what  is  direftly  before  it :  inferences  and  confequences 
go  far  out  of  fight.  Many  thoufand  quarters  of  good  wheat  have 
been  annually  with-held  from  Britain  by  the  falt-tax.  What  the 

pace,  fo  as  to  equal  horfes  both  In  the  plough  and  in  the  waggon.  The  people  of 
Malabar  ufe  no  other  animal  for  the  plough  nor  for  burdens.  About  Pondichery 
no  beafts  of  burden  are  to  be  feen  but  oxen.  The  vaft  increafe  of  horfes  of  late 
years  for  luxury  as  well  as  for  draught,  makes  a  great  confumption  of  oats.  If  in 
liufbandry  oxen  only  were  ufed,  which  require  no  oats,  many  thoufand  acres 
would  be  favecl  for  wheat  and  barley.  But  the  advantages  of  oxen  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  farmer.  Beef  would  become  much  cheaper  to  the  manufacturer,  by 
the  vaft  addition  of  fat  oxen  fent  to  market ;  and  the  price  of  leather  and  tallow 
would  fall ;  a  national  benefit,  as  every  one  ufes  Ihoes  and  candles. 
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treafury  has  gained,  will  not  amount  to  die  fiftieth  part  of  that  lofs. 
The  abfurdity  of  with-holding  from  us  a  manure  fo  profitable, 
has  at  laft  been  difcovered ;  and  remedied  in  part,  by  permitting 
Englifh  foul  fait  to  be  ufed  for  manure,  on  paying  four  pence  of 
duty  per  bufliel  («).  Why  wras  not  Scotland  permitted  to  tafle  of 
that  bounty  ?  Our  candidates,  it  would  appear,  are  more  folici- 
tous  of  a  feat  in  parliament,  than  of  ferving  their  country  when 
they  have  obtained  that  honour. 

The  window-tax  is  more  detrimental  to  the  common  interefl 
than  advantageous  to  the  public  revenue.  In  the  firft  place,  it 
promotes  large  farms  in  order  to  fave  houfes  and  windows ;  where¬ 
as  fmall  farms  tend  to  multiply  a  hardy  and  frugal  race,  ufeful 
for  every  purpofe.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  difcouragement  to 
manufactures,  by  taxing  the  houfes  in  which  they  are  carried  on. 
Manufacturers,  in  order  to  relieve  themfelves  as  much  as  poffible 
from  the  tax,  make  the  whole  fide  of  their  houfe  a  fingle  win¬ 
dow  ;  and  there  are  inftances  where  in  three  ftories  there  are  but 
three  windows.  The  tax,  at  the  fame  time,  is  impofed  with  no 
degree  of  equality  :  a  houfe  in  a  paultry  village  that  affords  not 
five  pounds  of  yearly  rent,  may  have  a  greater  number  of  win¬ 
dows  than  one  in  London  rented  at  fifty.  In  this  refpeCl  it  runs 
counter  to  found  policy,  by  eafing  the  rich,  and  burdening  the 
poor.  The  fame  objection  lies  againft  the  plate-tax.  It  is  not  in¬ 
deed  hurtful  to  manufactures  and  commerce :  but  it  is  hurtful  to 
the  common  interefl ;  becaufe  plate  converted  into  money  may 
be  the  means  of  faving  the  nation  at  a  crifis,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  inftead  of  being  loaded  with  a  tax.  On  pic¬ 
tures  imported  into  Britain,  a  duty  is  laid  in  proportion  to  the 
fize.  Was  there  no  intelligent  perfon  at  hand,  to  inform  our  le- 
gillature,  that  the  only  means  to  roufe  a  genius  for  painting,  is 

(a)  8°  Geo.  III.  cap.  25.  J 
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to  give  our  youth  ready  accefs  to  good  pictures  ?  Till  thefe  be 
multiplied  in  Britain,  we  never  fhall  have  the  reputation  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  painter.  So  far  indeed  it  is  lucky,  that  the  mod 
valuable  pictures  are  not  loaded  with  a  greater  duty  than  the  mod: 
execrable.  Fifli,  both  fait  and  frefh,  brought  to  Paris,  pay  a  duty 
of  48  per  cent,  by  an  arbitrary  eftimation  of  the  value.  This  tax 
is  an  irreparable  injury  to  France,  by  difcouraging  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  feamen.  It  is  beneficial  indeed  in  one  view,  as  it  tends  to 

* 

check  the  growing  population  of  that  great  city. 

Without  waiting  to  rummage  the  Britifli  taxes  for  examples  of 
the  fourth  kind,  I  fhall  prefent  my  reader  with  a  foreign  indance. 
In  the  Andrian  Netherlands,  there  are  inexhaudible  mines  of 
coal,  the  exportation  of  which  would  make  a  confiderable  article 
of  commerce,  were  it  not  abfolutely  barred  by  an  exorbitant  duty. 
This  abfurd  duty  is  a  great  injury  to  proprietors  of  coal,  without 
yielding  a  farthing  to  the  government.  The  Dutch  many  years 
ago  offered  to  confine  themfelves  to  that  country  for  coal,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  being  relieved  from  the  duty ;  which  would  have 
brought  down  the  price  below  that  of  Britifii  coal.  Is  it  not  won¬ 
derful,  that  the  propofal  was  rejected  ?  But  miniders  feldom  re¬ 
gard  what  is  beneficial  to  the  nation,  unlefs  it  produce  an  imme¬ 
diate  benefit  to  their  fovereign  or  to  themfelves.  The  coal-mines 
in  the  Audrian  Netherlands  being  thus  diut  up,  and  the  art  of 
working  them  lod,  the  Britifii  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  exporting 
coal  to  Holland. 

The  duty  on  coal  water-born  is  an  indance  of  the  fifth  kind. 
A  great  obdrucdion  it  is  to  many  ufeful  manufactures  that  require 
coal ;  and  indeed  to  manufactures,  in  general,  by  increafing  the 
expence  of  coal,  an  effential  article  in  a  cold  country.  Nay,  one 
would  imagine,  that  it  has  been  intended  to  check  population  ;  as 
poor  wretches  benumbed  with  cold,  feel  little  of  the  carnal  appe¬ 
tite.  It  has  not  even  the  merit  of  adding  much  to  the  public  re¬ 
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venue  ;  for,  laying  afide  London,  it  produces  but  a  mere  trifle. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  this  tax,  which  intitles  it  to  a  confpicuous 
place  in  the  fifth  clafs,  is,  that  it  is  not  lefs  detrimental  to  the  pu¬ 
blic  revenue  than  to  individuals.  No  fedentary  art  nor  occupation, 
can  fucceed  in  a  cold  climate  without  plenty  of  fewel.  One  may  at 
the  firft  glance  diftinguifh  the  coal-countries  from  the  reft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nufacturing  towns  and  villages.  Where  there  is  fcarcity  of  fewel, 
fome  hours  are  loft  every  morning  ;  becaufe  people  cannot  work 
till  the  place  be  fufficiently  warmed,  which  is  efpecially  the  cafe 
in  manufactures  that  require  a  foft  and  delicate  finger.  Now,  in 
many  parts  of  Britain  which  might  be  provided  with  coal  by  wa¬ 
ter,  the  labouring  poor  are  deprived  of  that  comfort  by  the  tax. 
Had  cheap  firing  encouraged  thefe  people  to  profecute  arts  and 
manufactures  ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  at  this  day  they 
would  be  contributing  to  the  public  revenue  by  other  duties,  much 
greater  fums  than  are  drawn  from  them  by  the  duty  on  coal.  At 
the  fame  time,  if  coal  muft  pay  a  duty,  why  not  at  the  pit,  where 
it  is  cheapeft  ?  Is  it  not  an  egregious  blunder,  to  lay  a  great  duty 
on  tliofe  who  pay  a  high  price  for  coal,  and  no  duty  on  thofe 
wrho  have  it  cheap  ?  If  there  muft  be  a  coal-duty,  let  water-born 
coal  at  any  rate  be  exempted  ;  not  only  becaufe  even  without  duty 
it  comes  dear  to  the  confumer,  but  alfo  for  the  encouragement  of 
feamen.  For  the  honour  of  Britain  this  duty  ought  to  be  expun¬ 
ged  from  our  ftatute-book,  never  again  to  fliow  its  face.  Great 
reafon  indeed  there  is  for  continuing  the  duty  on  coal  confumed 
in  London  ;  becaufe  every  artifice  fhould  be  put  in  praClice,  to 
prevent  the  increafe  of  a  head,  that  is  already  too  large  for  the 
body,  or  for  any  body.  Towns  are  unhealthy  in  proportion  to 
their  fize  ;  and  a  great  town  like  London  is  a  greater  enemy  to  po¬ 
pulation  than  war  or  famine. 
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SECT.  VII. 

'  i 

Regulations  for  advancing  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce. 


F  all  fciences,  that  of  politics  is  the  moft  intricate ;  and.  its 
progrefs  toward  maturity  is  flow  in  proportion.  In  the  pre- 
fent  feCtion,  taxes  on  exportation  of  native  commodities  take  the 
lead  ;  and  nothing  can  fet  in  a  ftronger  light  the  grofs  ignorance 
of  former  ages,  than  a  maxim  univerfally  adopted,  That  to  tax 
exportation,  or  to  prohibit  it  altogether,  is  the  beft  means  for  ha¬ 
ving  plenty  at  home.  In  Scotland  we  were  not  fatisfied  with  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  corn,  of  filh,  and  of  horfes  :  the  pro¬ 
hibition  was  extended  to  manufactures,  linen  cloth,  for  example, 
candle,  butter,  cheefe,  barked  hides,  fhoes  *  (a). 

Duties  on  exportation  are  in  great  favour,  from  a  notion  that 
they  are  paid  by  foreigners.  This  holds  fometimes,  as  in  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  cafe  of  coal  exported  to  Holland  :  but  it  fails  in 
every  cafe  where  the  foreign  market  can  be  fupplied  by  others  y 


#  Oil  was  the  only  commodity  that  by  the  laws  of  Solon  was  permitted  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  from  Attica.  The  figs  of  that  country,  which  are  delicious,  came  to  be  „ 
produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that  there  was  no  fufficient  confumpt  for  them  at  home 
and  yet  the  law  prohibiting  exportation  was  not  abrogated.  Sycophant  denotes  a 
perfon  who  informs  againft  the  exporter  of  figs :  but  the  prohibition  appearing  ab~ 
iurd,  fycophant  became  a  term  of  reproach. 


(a)  Adi  59-  pari.  1573. 
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for  whatever  be  the  duty,  the  merchant  mud  regulate  his  price 
by  the  market.  And  even  fuppofing  the  market-price  at  prefent 
to  be  fufficient  for  the  duty,  with  a  reafonable  profit  to  the  ex¬ 
porter,  thofe  who  pay  no  duty  will  drain  every  nerve  of  rivalfhip, 
till  they  cut  us  out  by  low  prices.  The  duty  on  French  wine  ex¬ 
ported  from  France,  is  equal  to  a  bounty  to  the  wines  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  At  the  fame  time,  the  duty  is  unfkilfully  im- 
pofed,  being  the  fame  upon  all  wines  exported,  without  regard 
to  flavour  or  drength  ;  which  bars  the  commerce  of  fmall  wines, 
tho’  much  more  plentiful.  A  moderate  duty  on  exportation,  fuch 
as  fmall  wines  can  bear,  would  add  a  greater  fum  to  the  revenue, 
and  alfo  be  more  beneficial  to  commerce.  To  improve  the  com¬ 
merce  of  wine  in  France,  the  exportation  ought  to  be  free,  or,  at 
mod,  charged  with  a  moderate  duty  ad  valorem.  In  Spain  an  ex- 
ceffive  duty  is  laid  upon  the  plant  barrile  when  exported ;  from 
a  perfuadon  that  it  will  not  grow  in  any  other  country.  It  is 
not  confidered,  that  this  tax,  by  ledening  the  demand,  is  a  dif- 
couragement  to  its  culture.  A  moderate  duty  would  raife  more 
money  to  the  public,  would  employ  more  hands,  and  would  make 
that  plant  a  permanent  article  of  commerce.  The  exceflive  duty 
has  fet  invention  at  work,  for  fome  material  in  place  of  that  plant. 
If  fuch  a  material  fliall  be  clifcovered,  the  Spanidi  minidry  will 
be  convinced  of  a  falutary  maxim,  That  it  is  not  always  fafe,  to 
interrupt  by  high  duties  the  free  courfe  of  commerce.  Formerly 
in  Britain  the  exportation  of  manufactured  copper  was  prohibited. 
That  blunder  in  commercial  politics,  was  corrected  by  a  datute 
in  the  reign  of  King  William,  permitting  fuch  copper  to  be  ex¬ 
ported,  on  paying  a  duty  of  four  diillings  the  hundred  weight. 
The  exportation  ought  to  have  been  declared  free ;  which  was 
done  by  a  datute  of  Queen  Anne.  But  as  people  are  apt  to  over¬ 
do  in  the  rage  of  improvement,  this  datute  permits  even  un¬ 
wrought  copper,  a  raw  material,  to  be  exported.  This  probably 
Vol.  I.  3 
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was  to  favour  copper-mines  :  but  did  it  not  alfo  favour  foreign  cop- 
per-manufadtures  ?  Goods  and  merchandife  of  the  product  or 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  exported  duty  free  (<z).  A- 
lum,  lead,  and  fome  other  commodities  fpecified  in  the  flatute, 
are  excepted  ;  and  a  duty  formerly  paid  on  exportation  is  conti¬ 
nued,  for  encouraging  fuch  of  our  own  manufactures  as  employ  any 
of  the  articles  fpecified.  In  Ireland  to  this  day,  goods  exported 
are  loaded  with  a  high  duty,  without  even  diftinguifhing  made 
work  from  raw  materials ;  corn,  for  example,  fi£h,  hops,  butter, 
horned  cattle,  wrought  iron,  leather,  and  every  thing  made  of  it, 
&c.  & c.  And  that  nothing  may  efcape,  all  goods  exported  that 
are  not  contained  in  the  book  of  rates,  pay  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem . 

When  Sully  entered  on  the  adminiftration  of  the  French  finan¬ 
ces,  the  corn  in  France  was  at  an  exorbitant  price,  occafioned  by 
negleft  of  hufbandry  during  the  civil  war.  That  fagaciaus  mini- 
fter  difcovered  the  fecret  of  re-eflabliiliing  agriculture,  and  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  of  corn,  which  is,  to  allow  a  free  exportation. 
So  rapid  was  the  fuccefs  of  that  bold  but  politic  meafure,  that  in 
a  few  years  France  became  the  granary  of  Europe  ;  and  what  at 
prcfent  may  appear  wonderful,  we  find  in  the  Englifli  records-, 
anno  1621,  bitter  complaints  of  the  French  underfelling  them  in 
their  own  markets.  Colbert,  who,  fortunately  for  us,  had  imbi¬ 
bed  the  common  error,  renewed  the  ancient  prohibition  of  export¬ 
ing  corn,  hoping  to  have  it  cheap  at  home  for  his  manufacturers. 
But  he  was  in  a  grofs  miftake  ;  for  that  prohibition  has  been  the 
chief  caufe  of  many  famines  in  France  fince  that  time.  The 
corn-trade  in  France  lay  long  under  great  difcouragements  ;  and 
the  French  miniflry  continued  long  blind  to  the  intereft  of  their 
country.  At  lafl  edi&s  were  iffued,  authorifing  the  commerce  of 
corn  to  be  abfolutely  free,  whether  fold  within  the  kingdom  or 
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exported.  The  generality  however  continued  blind.  In  the  year 
1768,  the  badnefs  of  the  harveft  having  occafioned  a  famine,  the 
diftreffes  of  the  people  were  exceffive,  and  their  complaints  uni- 
verfal.  Overlooking  altogether  the  bad  harveft,  they,  from  ama¬ 
zing  partiality,  attributed  their  mifery  to  the  new  law.  It  was  in 
vain  inculcated,  that  freedom  in  the  corn-trade  encourages  agri¬ 
culture  :  the  popular  opinion  was  adopted  even  by  mod  of  the 
parliaments  ;  fo  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  eftablifhed  prejudices. 
In  Turky,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  grand  vizir  permitted  corn  to 
be  exported  more  freely  than  had  been  done  formerly,  a  buffiel 
of  wheat  being  fold  at  that  time  under  feventeen  pence.  Every 
nation  flocked  to  Turky  for  corn;  and  in  particular  no  fewer  than 
three  hundred  French  veffels,  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  tons, 
entered  Smyrna  bay  in  one  day.  The  Janiffaries  and  populace 
took  the  alarm,  fearing  that  all  the  corn  would  be  exported,  and 
that  a  famine  would  enfue.  In  Conftantinople  they  grew  muti¬ 
nous,  and  could  not  be  appeafed  till  the  vizir  was  firangled,  and 
his  body  thrown  out  to  them.  His  fucceffor,  who  refolved  not  to 
fplit  on  the  fame  rock,  prohibited  exportation  abfolutely.  In  that 
country,  rent  is  paid  in  proportion  to  the  product ;  and  the  far¬ 
mers,  who  faw  no  demand,  negleded  tillage.  In  lefs  than  three 
years  the  buffiel  of  wheat  rofe  to  fix  ffiillings  ;  and  the  diftreffes 
of  the  people  became  intolerable.  To  this  day,  the  fate  of  the 
good  vizir  is  lamented. 

We  have  improved  upon  Sully's  difcovery,  by  a  bounty  on  com 
exported,  which  has  anfwered  our  moft  fanguine  expectations.  A 
great  increafe  of  gold  and  filver  fubfequent  to  the  faid  bounty, 
which  has  raifed  the  price  of  many  other  commodities,  muft  have 
alfo  raifed  that  of  corn,  had  not  ftill  a  greater  increafe  of  corn, 
occafioned  by  the  bounty,  reduced  its  price  even  below  what  it 
was  formerly  ;  and  by  that  means  our  manufactures  have  profited 
by  the  bounty  no  lefs  than  our  hufbandry.  The  bounty  is  ftill 
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more  important  in  another  refpeCt :  agriculture  in  France  lies 
under  many  difcouragements  ;  the  greateft  of  which  is,  that  our 
wheat  can  be  afforded  as  cheap  in  their  markets  as  their  own  ; 
and  by  prohibiting  exportation,  it  is  in  our  power  during  a  war, 
to  dafh  all  the  French  fchemes  for  conqueft,  by  depriving  them 
of  bread  *.  This  bounty  therefore  is  our  palladium,  which  we 
otlght  religioufly  to  guard,  if  we  would  avoid  being  a  province 
of  France.  Some  fage  politicians  have  begun  of  late  to  mutter  a- 
gainft  the  bounty,  as  feeding  our  rival  manufacturers  cheaper  than 
our  own  ;  which  is  a  mi  (lake,  for  the  expence  of  exportation 
commonly  equals  the  bounty.  But  fuppofing  it  true,  will  the 
evil  be  remedied  by  withdrawing  the  bounty  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  clifcourage  manufactures,  by  railing  the  price  of  wheat  at 
home.  It  will  befide  encourage  French  hufbandry,  fo  as  in  all 
probability  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  wheat,  below  what  we  af¬ 
ford  it  to  them.  In  France,  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  England, 
the  people  are  more  frugal,  they  polfefs  a  better  foil  and  climate  : 
what  have  we  to  balance  thefe  fi gnal  advantages  but  our  bounty  ? 
and  were  that  bounty  withdrawn,  I  fhould  not  be  furprifed  to  fee 
French  corn  poured  in  upon  us,  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be 
furnifhed  at  home  ;  the  very  game  that  was  play’d  againfl  us,  du¬ 
ring  Sully’ s  adminiflration. 

The  exportation  of  Britifh  manufactures  to  our  American  colo¬ 
nies,  ought  to  meet  with  fuch  encouragement  as  to  prevent  them 
from  rivalling  us  :  it  would  be  a  grofs  blunder  to  encourage  their 
manufactures,  by  impaling  a  duty  on  what  we  export  to  them. 

#  Between  the  years  1715  and  1755  there  was  of  wheat  exported  from  England 
Into  France  twenty-one  millions  of fcptiers,  eftimated  at  two  hundred  millions  of 
iivres.  The  bounty  for  exporting  corn  has  fometimes  amounted  to  L.  150,000  for 
a  lingle  year.  But  this  fum  is  not  all  loft  to  the  public  ;  for  frequently  our  corn  is 
exchanged  with  goods  that  pay  a  high  duty  on  importation. 
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We  ought  rather  to  give  a  bounty  on  exportation  ;  which,  by  un¬ 
derfelling  them  in  their  own  markets,  would  quafh  every  attempt 
to  rivalfhip. 

As  the  duty  on  foreign  linen  imported  into  Britain,  is  drawn 
back  when  exported  to  America,  our  legiflature  gave  a  bounty  on 
our  coarfe  linen  exported  to  that  country,  which  enables  us  to 
cope  with  the  Germans  in  the  American  markets.  The  flaming 
or  printing  of  linen  cloth,  has  of  late  become  a  conliderable  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  manufactures  of  Britain  ;  and  there  is  no  fort  of  linen 
more  proper  for  that  manufacture  than  our  own.  The  duty  of 
foreign  linen  is  drawn  back  when  exported  to  America,  whether 
plain  or  Itamped  :  and  as  we  lofe  the  bounty  on  our  coarfe  li¬ 
nen  when  ftamped,  none  but  foreign  linen  is  employ’d  in  the 
{lamping  manufacture.  This  is  an  overlight  fuch  as  our  legifla¬ 
ture  is  guilty  of  fometimes. 

It  is  not  always  true  policy,  to  difcourage  the  exportation  of  our 
own  rude  materials  :  liberty  of  exportation,  gives  encouragement 
to  produce  them  in  greater  plenty  at  home  ;  which  confequently 
lowers  the  price  to  our  manufacturers.  Upon  that  principle,  the 
exporting  corn  is  permitted,  and  in  Britain  even  encouraged  with 
a  bounty.  But  where  exportation  of  a  rude  material  will  not  en- 
creafe  its  quantity,  the  prohibition  is  good  policy.  For  example, 
the  exporting  of  rags  for  paper  may  be  prohibited  ;  becaufe  liberty 
of  exporting  will  not  occalion  one  yard  more  of  linen  cloth  to  be 
confumed. 

Lyons  is  the  city  of  Europe  where  the  greatefl  quantity  of  hlk 
{luffs  is  made  :  it  is  at  the  fame  time  the  greateft  ftaple  of  raw 
filk  ;  the  filk  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the  fouth 
of  France,  being  there  collected.  The  exportation  of  raw  filk  is- 
prohibited  in  France,  with  a  view  to  leffen  its  price  at  home,  and 
to  obflruCl  the  filk- manufacture  among  foreigners.  The  firfl  is  a 
grofs  error  j  the  prohibition  of  exportation  producing  fcarcitv,  not 
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plenty  :  and  with  refpeCt  to  the  other  view,  it  feems  to  have  been 
overlooked,  that  the  commerce  of  the  filks  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and 
of  the  Levant,  is  not  confined  to  France,  but  is  open  to  all  tra¬ 
ding  nations.  This  prohibition  is  indeed  fo  injudicious,  that  with¬ 
out  any  benefit  to  France,  it  has  done  irreparable  mifchief  to  the 
city  of  Lyons  :  while  the  commerce  of  raw  filk,  both  buying  and 
felling,  was  monopoliz’d  by  the  merchants  of  that  city,  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  regulate  the  price  ;  but  to  compel  fo¬ 
reigners  to  go  to  the  fountain-head,  not  only  raifes  the  price  by 
concurrence  of  purchafers,  but  deprives  Lyons  of  a  lucrative  mo¬ 
nopoly.  The  fame  blunder  is  repeated  with  refpeCt  to  raw  filk 
fpun  and  dy’d.  In  Lyons,  fdk  is  prepared  for  the  loom  with 
more  art  than  any  where  elfe  ;  and  to  fecure  the  filk-manufacfure, 
the  exportation  of  fpun  filk  is  prohibited  ;  which  muft  roufe  fo¬ 
reigners,  to  beftow  their  utmofl  attention  upon  improving  the  fpin- 
ning  and  dreffing  of  filk  :  and  who  knows  whether  reiterated  trials 
by  perfons  of  genius,  may  not,  in  England  for  example,  bring 
thefe  branches  of  the  manufacture  to  greater  perfection,  than  they 
are  even  in  Lyons  ? 

Whether  we  have  not  committed  a  blunder  of  the  fame  kind  in 
prohibiting  exportation  of  our  wool,  is  a  very  ferious  queftion, 
which  I  proceed  to  examine.  A  fpirit  for  hufbandry,  and  for  e- 
very  fort  of  improvement,  is  in  France  turning  more  and  more  ge¬ 
neral.  In  feveral  provinces  there  are  focieties,  who  have  command 
of  public  money  for  promoting  agriculture  ;  and  about  no  other 
article  are  thefe  focieties  more  folicitous,  than  about  improving  the 
ftaple  of  their  wool.  A  book  lately  publifhed  in  Sweden,  and 
tranflated  into  French,  lias  infpired  them  with  fanguine  hopes  of 
fuccefs  ;  as  it  contains  an  account  of  the  Swedilh  wool  beino* 
greatly  improved  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  quantity,  by  importing 
Spanifh  and  Englifh  flieep  for  breed.  Now  as  France  is  an  exten- 
five  country,  fituated  between  Spain  and  England,  two  excellent 
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wool-countries,  it  would  be  Ilrange,  if  there  fhould  not  be  found 
a  lingle  corner  in  all  France,  where  wool  may  be  advanced  to  fome 
degree  of  perfeHion.  Britain  may  be  juftly  apprehenfive  of  tliefe 
attempts  ;  for  if  France  can  cope  with  us  under  the  difadvantage 
of  procuring  our  wool  by  fmuggling,  how  far  will  they  exceed  us 
with  good  wool  of  their  own  ?  The  woollen  cloth  of  England  has 
always  been  held  its  capital  manufacture  ;  and  patriotifm  calls  on 
every  one  to  prevent  if  poffible  the  lofs  of  that  valuable  branch. 
Till  fomething  better  be  dil'covered,  I  venture  to  propofe  what  at 
firft  may  be  thought  a  ftrange  meafure,  and  that  is,  to  permit  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  our  wool  upon  a  moderate  duty,  fuch  as  will  raife  the 
price  to  the  French,  but  not  fuch  as  to  encourage  fmuggling.  The 
opportunity  of  procuring  wool  in  the  neighbourhood  at  a  moderate 
price,  joined  with  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  improve  the 
ftaple  of  their  own  wool,  would  foon  make  the  French  abandon 
thoughts  of  that  improvement. 

Experience  has  unfolded  the  advantages  of  liberty  to  export 
corn  ;  it  has  greatly  encouraged  agriculture,  and,  by  increafing 
the  quantity  of  corn,  has  made  it  even  cheaper  at  home  than  for¬ 
merly.  Have  we  not  reafon  to  expedt  a  fimilar  confcquence,  from 
the  fame  meafure  with  refpedt  to  wool  ?  A  new  vent  for  that  com¬ 
modity,  would  increafe  the  number  of  our  flieep,  meliorate  the' 
land  by  their  dung,  and  probably  bring  down  the  price  of  our 
wool  at  home.  It  is  proper  indeed  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
wool,  as  of  corn,  when  the  price  rifes  above  a  certain  fum  ;  which 
would  have  the  double  effect  of  fecuring  plenty  to  ourfelves,  and 
diftrefling  our  rivals  at  critical  times  when  the  commodity  is 
fcarce. 

There  is  one  reafon  that  fhould  influence  our  legiflature  to  per¬ 
mit  the  exportation  of  wool,  even  fuppofmg  the  foregoing  argif- 
ments  to  be  inconclufive  :  Very  long  experience  may  teach  us,  if 
we  can  be  taught  by  experience,-  that  vain  are  our  endeavours  to 
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prevent  wool  from  being  exported  :  it  holds  true  with  refpeCt  to 
all  prohibitions,  that  fmuggling  will  always  prevail,  where  the 
profits  rife  above  the  rifle.  Why  not  then  make  a  virtue  of  necef- 
fity,  by  permitting  exportation  under  a  duty  ?  One  other  mea- 
fure  would  reftore  the  EngHfh  woollen  manufacture  to  its  priftine 
fplendor,  which  is,  to  apply  the  fum  arifing  from  the  tax,  as  a 
premium  for  exporting  woollen  goods.  Were  that  meafure  adopt¬ 
ed,  the  liberty  of  exporting  wool  would  prove  a  lingular  blelfing 
to  England. 

I  clofe  this  branch  with  a  commercial  leffon,  to  which  every 
other  confideration  ought  to  yield.  The  trade  of  a  nation  depends 
for  the  moll  part  on  very  delicate  circumftances,  and  requires  to 
be  carefully  nurfed.  Foreigners,  in  particular,  ought  to  be  flat¬ 
tered  and  encouraged,  that  they  may  prefer  us  before  others.  Nor 
ought  we  ever  to  rely  entirely  on  our  natural  advantages  ;  for  it 
is  not  eafy  to  forefee  what  may  occur  to  overbalance  them.  As 
this  reflection  is  no  lefs  obvious  than  weighty,  facts  will  be  more 
effectual  than  argument  for  making  a  deep  impreflion.  The  Swils 
Ibme  years  ago  imported  all  their  wines  from  the  King  of 
Sardinia’s  dominions.  The  King  laid  a  high  duty  on  thefe 
wines,  knowing  that  the  Swifs  had  not  ready  accefs  to  any 
other  wine-country.  He  did  not  forefee,  that  this  high  duty 
was  equal  to  a  premium  for  cultivating  the  vine  at  home.  They 
fucceeded  ;  and  now  are  provided  with  wine  of  their  own  growth. 
The  city  of  Lyons,  by  making  filver- thread  in  perfection,  had 
maintained  a  monopoly  of  that  article  againft  foreigners,  as  well 
as  natives.  But  a  high  duty  on  the  exporting  it,  in  order  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  alfo  the  manufacture  of  filver-lace,  will  probably  excite 
foreigners  to  improve  their  own  filver- thread  and  filver-lace  •  and 
France  will  be  deprived  of  both  monopolies,  by  the  very  means 
employ’d  for  fecuring  both.  Englifh  goods  purchafed  by  Spa¬ 
niards  for  the  American  market,  pay  to  the  King  of  Spain  on  ex¬ 
portation 
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po  rtation  a  duty  equal  to  their  value.  This  impolitic  meafure 
opens  a  wide  door  to  fmuggling ;  as  Englifh  goods  can  be  furnifhed 
50  per  cent,  cheaper  from  Jamaica.  The  Spanifh  governor  of  Mexico 
joins  underhand  in  the  fmuggling  ;  which  is  commonly  carried 
on  in  the  following  manner.  The  governor,  to  whom  early  no¬ 
tice  is  given,  iffues  a  proclamation,  bearing,  that  a  foreign  fhip, 
with  Englifh  goods  on  board,  every  article  being  fpecified,  is  ho¬ 
vering  on  the  coaft ;  and  prohibiting,  under  fevere  penalties,  any 
perfon  to  be  a  purchafer.  That  public  proclamation,  which  is 
virtually  a  public  advertifement,  has  the  defired  effect.  All  flock 
to  the  fhore,  and  purchafe  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

Befide  heavy  duties,  commerce  with  foreigners  has  been  di- 
ftreffed  by  many  unwary  regulations.  The  herring-fifhery,  which 
is  now  an  immenfe  article  of  commerce,  was  engroffed  origi¬ 
nally  by  the  Scots.  But  grafping  at  all  advantages,  the  royal  bo¬ 
roughs  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  the  fecond  James,  prohibi¬ 
ted  their  fifhermen  to  fell  herrings  at  fea  to  foreigners  ;  order¬ 
ing,  that  the  herring  fhould  be  firft  landed,  in  order  that  they 
themfelves  might  be  firft  ferved.  Such  was  the  police  of  thofe 
times.  But  behold  the  confequence.  The  Netherlanders,  and 
people  of  the  Hanfe  towns,  being  prohibited  to  purchafe  as  for¬ 
merly,  became  fifhers  themfelves,  and  cut  the  Scots  out  of  that 
profitable  branch  of  trade.  The  tar-company  of  Sweden,  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  the  Englifh  could  not  otherwife  be  fupplied, 
refufed  to  let  them  have  any  pitch  or  tar,  even  for  ready  money, 
unlefs  permitted  to  be  imported  into  England  in  Swedilh  bottoms ; 
and  confequently  in  fiich  quantities  only  as  the  company  fhould 
be  pleaied  to  furnifh.  This  hardfhip  moved  the  parliament  to 
give  a  bounty  for  pitch  and  tar  made  in  our  own  colonies.  And  if 
we  be  not  already,  we  fhall  foon  be  altogether  independent  of 
Sweden.  The  Dutch,  excited  by  the  profitable  trade  of  Portugal 
with  the  Eaft  Indies,  attempted  a  north-eafl  paffage  to  China  ; 
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and  that  proving  abortive,  they  fet  on  foot  a  trade  with  Lifbon 
for  E aft- India  commodities.  Portugal  was  at  that  time  fubjedt  to 
the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  the  Dutch,  tho’  at  war  with  Spain,  did 
not  doubt  of  their  being  well  received  in  Portugal,  with  which 
kingdom  they  had  no  caufe  of  quarrel.  But  the  King  of  Spain, 
overlooking  not  only  the  law  of  nations,  but  even  his  own  intereft 
as  King  of  Portugal,  confifcated  at  fhort-hand  the  Dutch  fhips 
and  their  cargoes,  in  the  harbour  of  Lilbon.  That  unjuft  and 
impolitic  treatment,  provoked  the  Dutch  to  attempt  an  Eaft- India 
trade,  which  probably  they  would  not  otherwife  have  thought  of ; 
and  they  were  fo  fuccefsful,  as  to  fupplant  the  Portuguefe  in  every 
quarter.  And  thus  the  King  of  Spain,  by  a  grofs  error  in  poli¬ 
tics,  exalted  his  enemies  to  be  a  powerful  maritime  Hate.  Had  he 
encouraged  the  Dutch  to  trade  with  Lifbon,  other  nations  mud 
have  reforted  to  the  fame  market.  Portugal  thereby  would  have 
been  raifed  to  fuch  a  height  of  maritime  power,  as  to  be  afraid  of 
no  rival.  The  Dutch  would  not  have  thought  of  coping  with 
them,  nor  would  any  other  nation. 

We  proceed  to  foreign  commodities,  and  the  meafures  laid 
down  for  regulating  their  importation,  which  have  different 
views.  One  is,  to  keep  down  a  rival  power  ;  in  which  view  it  is 
prudent  to  prohibit  importation  from  one  country,  and  to  encou¬ 
rage  it  from  another.  It  is  judicious  in  the  Britilh  legiflature,  to 
load  French  wines  with  a  higher  duty  than  thofe  of  Portugal ;  and 
in  France,  it  would  be  a  proper  meafure,  to  prefer  the  beef  of  Hol- 
ftein,  or  of  Ruffia,  before  that  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  tobacco  of  the 
Ukraine,  or  of  the  Palatinate,  before  that  of  Virginia.  But  fuch 
meafures  of  government  ought  to  be  fparingly  exercifed,  for  fear 
of  retaliation. 

There  is  no  caufe  more  cogent  for  regulating  importation,  than 
an  unfavourable  balance.  By  permitting  French  goods  to  be  im¬ 
ported  free  of  duty,  the  balance  agadnft  England  was  computed  to 
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be  a  million  Sterling  yearly.  In  the  year  1678,  that  importation 
was  regulated  ;  which,  with  a  prohibition  of  wearing  Eaft-India 
manufactures,  did  in  twenty  years  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  England. 

Mod  of  the  Britifh  regulations  with  regard  to  goods  imported, 
are  contrived  for  promoting  our  own  manufactures,  or  thofe  of 
our  colonies.  A  ftatute,  30  Edward  IV.  cap.  4.  intitled,  “  Cer- 
“  tain  merchandifes  not  lawful  to  be  brought  ready  wrought  into 
44  the  kingdom,”  contains  a  large  lift  of  fuch  merchandifes  ; 
{howing  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Englifh  in  an  early  period,  intent 
on  promoting  their  own  manufactures.  To  favour  a  new  manu¬ 
facture  of  our  own,  it  is  proper  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  fame  manu¬ 
facture  imported.  To  encourage  the  art  of  throwing  filk,  the 
duty  on  raw  filk  imported  is  reduced,  and  that  on  thrown  filk  is 
heightened.  But  fuch  a  meafure  ought  to  be  taken  with  great 
circumfpeclion,  left  it  recoil  againft  ourfelves.  The  Swedes,  forne 
years  ago,  intent  on  railing  manufactures  at  home,  prohibited  at 
once  foreign  manufactures,  without  due  preparation.  Smuggling 
enfued,  for  people  muft  import  what  they  cannot  find  at  home  ; 
and  the  home  manufactures  were  not  benefited.  But  the  confe- 
quences  were  ftill  more  fevere.  Foreign  manufactures  were  for¬ 
merly  purchafed  with  their  copper,  iron,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  otc.  : 
but  now,  as  foreigners  cannot  procure  thefe  commodities  but  with 
ready  money,  they  refort  to  Ruflia  and  Norway,  where  commo¬ 
dities  of  the  fame  kind  are  procured  by  barter.  The  Swedifli  go¬ 
vernment,  perceiving  their  error,  permit  feveral  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures  to  be  imported  as  formerly.  But  it  is  now  too  late  ;  for  the 
trade  flows  into  another  channel ;  and  at  prefent,  the  Swedifli 
copper  and  iron  works  are  far  from  flourifhing  as  they  once  did. 
In  the  year  1768,  an  ordinance  wras  iflued  by  the  court  of  Spain, 
prohibiting  printed  or  painted  linen  and  cotton  to  be  imported  ; 
intended  for  encouraging  a  manufacture  of  printed  cottons  pro- 
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jecled  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon.  The  Spanifh  miniftry  have  all 
along  been  Angularly  unlucky  in  their  commercial  regulations. 
It  is  eafy  to  forefee,  that  fuch  a  prohibition  will  have  no  efFeCt, 
but  to  raife  the  price  on  the  FubjeCts  of  Spain  ;  for  the  prohibited 
goods  will  be  fmuggled,  difcouraging  as  much  as  ever  the  in¬ 
tended  manufacture.  The  prudent  meafure  would  have  been,  to 
lay  a  duty  upon  printed  cottons  and  linens  imported,  fo  fmall  as 
not  to  encourage  fmuggling  ;  and  to  apply  that  duty  for  nurfing 
the  infant  manufacture.  A  foreign  manufacture  ought  never  to 
be  totally  prohibited,  till  that  at  home  be  in  fuch  plenty,  as  near¬ 
ly  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  natives.  During  ignorance  of  po¬ 
litical  principles,  a  new  manufacture  was  commonly  encouraged 
w,ith  an  excluiive  privilege  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Thus 
in  Scotland,  an  excluiive  privilege  of  exporting  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures,  was  given  to  fome  private  focieties  (a).  Such  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  ruinous  to  a  nation  ;  and  frequently  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  itfelf  (Z>).  I  know  no  monopoly  that  in  found  politics  can  be 
juftified,  except  that  given  to  authors  of  books  for  fourteen  years 
by  an  aCt  of  Queen  Anne  *.  Exemption  from  duty,  premiums 

to 


(, a )  Aft  42.  pari.  1661. 

(5)  See  Elemens  da  Commerce,  torn.  1  p.  334. 

*  That  aft  is  judicioufly  contrived,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  authors,  but  for 
that  of  learning  in  general.  It  encourages  men  of  genius  to  write,  and  multiplies 
books  both  of  inflruclion  and  amu foment ;  which,  by  concurrence  of  many  edi¬ 
tors  after  the  monopoly  is  at  an  end,  are  fold  at  the  cheapefb  rate.  Many  well-dif- 
pofed  perfons  complain,  that  the  excluiive  privilege  beftow’d  by  the  ftatute  upon 
authors  is  too  fliort,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  perpetual.  Nay  it  is  aflei-ted,  that  au¬ 
thors  have  a  perpetual  privilege  by  (common  law,  and  it  was  determined  lately 
in  the  court  of  king’s-bench,  that  by  the  common  law  of  England  the  privilege 
is  perpetual.  Nothing  more  frequently  happens,  than  by  grafping  at  the  fhadow, 
to  lofe  the  fubflance  ;  far  I  have  no  difficulty  to  maintain,  that  a  perpetual  mono¬ 
poly 
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to  the  belt  workmen,  a  bounty  on  exportation,  joined  with  a 
duty  on  goods  of  the  fame  kind  imported,  and  at  laft  a  total  pro¬ 
hibition,  are  the  proper  encouragements  to  a  new  manufacture. 

The  importation  of  raw  materials  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
every  manufacturing  country,  permitting  only  a  moderate  duty 
for  encouraging  our  own  rude  materials  of  the  fame  kind.  By  a 
French  edict  1654,  f°r  encouraging  fhip-building,  fhip-timber 
imported  pays  no  duty.  But  perhaps  a  moderate  duty  would 
have  been  better  policy,  in  order  to  encourage  fuch  timber  of  the 
growth  of  France.  Deal  timber  accordingly,  and  other  timber, 
imported  into  Britain  from  any  part  of  Furope,  Ireland  except¬ 
ed,  pays  a  moderate  duty.  And  oak-bark  imported  pays  a  duty, 
which  is  an  encouragement  to  propagate  oak  at  home.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  lean  cattle  from  Ireland,  which  in  effecft  are  raw  ma- 


poly  of  books  would  prove  more  deftruffive  to  learning,  and  even  to  authors,  than 
a  fecond  irruption  of  Goths  and  Vandals.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  to  raife 
the  price  of  commodities  ;  and  by  a  perpetual  monopoly  in  the  commerce  of  books, 
the  price  of  good  books  would  be  raifed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  moll  readers  : 
they  would  be  fold  like  pictures  of  the  great  mailers.  The  works  of  Shakefpeare,  for 
example,  or  of  Milton,  would  be  feen  in  very  few  libraries.  In  fhort,  the  fale  of 
good  books  would  be  confined  to  a  few  learned  men,  fuch  as  have  money  to  fpare, 
and  to  a  few  rich  men,  who  buy  out  of  vanity,  as  they  buy  a  diamond  or  a  fine  coat. 
Fafliions  at  the  lame  time  are  variable ;  and  books,  even  the  moll  fplendid,  would 
wear  out  of  falliion  with  men  of  opulence,  and  be  defpifedas  antiquated  furniture. 
And  with  refpefl  to  men  of  tafte,  their  number  is  fo  fmall  as  not  to  afford  encou¬ 
ragement  even  for  the  moll  frugal  edition.  Thus  bookfellers,  by  grafping  too 
much,  would  put  an  end  to  their  trade  altogether;  and  men  of  genius  would  not 
write,  when  no  price  could  be  afforded  for  their  works.  At  the  fame  time,  our  pre- 
fent  authors  and  bookfellers  would  not  be  much  benefited  by  fuch  a  monopoly.  Not 
many  books  have  fo  long  a  run  as  fourteen  years;  and  the  fuccefs  of  a  book  on  the 
firfl  publication,  is  fo  uncertain,  that  a  bookfeller  will  give  little  more  for  a  perpe¬ 
tuity,  than  for  the  temporary  privilege  of  the  ftatute.  This  was  forefeen  by  the  le- 
gillature ;  and  the  privilege  was  wifely  confined  to  fourteen  years,  equally  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  public  and  to  authors. 
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terials,  is,  by  a  flatute  of  Charles  II.  declared  a  public  nuifance. 
What  grofs  ignorance  !  Is  it  not  evident,  that  to  feed  cattle,  is 
more  profitable  than  to  breed  them  ?  The  chief  promoter  of  that 
notable  flatute,  was  Sir  John  Knight,  infamous  for  an  infolent 
fpeech  in  King  William’s  reign  againfl  naturalizing  foreign  Pro- 
teflants,  and  propofing  to  kick  out  of  the  kingdom  thofe  already 
fettled.  Experience  hath  proved  the  benefit  of  importing  lean  cattle 
into  England  ;  witnefs  the  vafl  quantities  imported  yearly  from 
Scotland.  Diamonds,  pearls,  and  jewels  of  every  kind,  paid  for¬ 
merly  upon  importation  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  which 
by  a  Cl  6°  George  II.  cap.  7.  was  taken  ofF,  upon  the  following 
preamble  :  “  That  London  is  now  become  a  great  mart  for  dia- 
“  monds  and  other  precious  flones,  from  whence  mofl  foreign 
“  countries  are  fupplied  ;  that  great  numbers  of  rough  diamonds 
“  are  fent  here  to  be  cut  and  polifhed  ;  and  that  a  free  importa- 
“  tion  would  encreafe  the  trade.” 

Sorry  am  I  to  obferve,  that  feveral  of  our  duties  on  importation, 
are  far  from  being  conformable  to  the  foregoing  rule  ;  many  raw 
materials  neceffary  for  our  manufactures  being  loaded  with  a  du¬ 
ty  on  importation,  and  fome  with  a  heavy  duty.  Barilla,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  raw  material  ufed  in  the  glafs-manufa&ure  :  the  ex¬ 
portation  from  Spain  is  loaded  with  a  very  high  duty  :  and  to 
raife  the  price  flill  higher,  we  add  another  duty  on  importation; 
without  having  the  pretext  of  encouraging  a  raw  material  of  our 
own  growth,  for  barilla  grows  not  in  this  ifland.  Hair  is  a  raw 
material  employ’d  in  feveral  manufactures  ;  and  yet  every  kind  of 
it,  human  hair,  horfe  hair,  goat’s  hair,  &c.  pays  a  duty  on  im¬ 
portation  ;  which  confequently  raifes  the  price  of  our  own  hair, 
as  well  as  of  what  is  imported.  Nor  has  this  duty,  more  than  the 
former,  the  pretext  of  being  an  encouragement  to  our  own  pro¬ 
duct;  for  furely  there  will  not  on  that  account  be  reared  one  child 
more,  or  foal,  or  kid.  The  fame  objection  lies  againfl  the  du- 
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ty  on  foreign  kelp,  which  is  very  high.  Rancid  oil  of  olives,  fit 
for  foap  and  woollen  manufactures,  pays  upon  importation  a  high 
duty  :  were  it  free  of  duty,  we  fhould  be  able  to  ferve  ourfelves 
with  Caftile  foap  of  home  manufacture  ;  and  likewife  our  colonies, 
which  are  partly  fupplied  by  the  French.  Each  of  the  following 
raw  materials  ought  in  found  policy  to  be  free  of  duty  on  importa¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet  they  are  loaded  with  a  duty,  fome  with  a  high  du¬ 
ty  ;  pot-afhes,  elephant’s  teeth,  raw  filk  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
Eunp-black,  briftles  dreffed  or  undreffed,  horns  of  beeves.  Un- 
drelfed  fkins,  tho’  a  rude  material,  pay  a  duty  on  importation  ; 
and  French  kid- fkins  are  honoured  above  others  with  a  high  du¬ 
ty  :  to  reject  a  great  benefit  to  ourfelves  rather  than  afford  a  fmall 
benefit  to  a  rival  nation,  favours  more  of  peevifhnefs  than  of  pru¬ 
dence. 

For  encouraging  our  colonies,  coffee  is  permitted  to  be  import¬ 
ed  from  the  plantations  free  of  duty,  while  other  coffee  pays 
fix  pence  per  pound.  The  heavy  duty  on  whalebone  and  whale- 
oil  imported,  which  was  laid  on  for  encouraging  our  own  whale- 
fifhing,  is  taken  off  with  refpect  to  the  importation  from  our  A- 
merican  colonies  (a).  This  may  put  an  end  to  our  own  whale- 
fifhery  :  but  it  will  enable  the  Americans  to  cope  with  the  Dutch ; 
and  who  knows  whether  they  may  not  at  lafl  prevail  ?  For  encou¬ 
raging  the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax  in  America,  there  is  a  bounty 
given  upon  what  is  imported  into  Britain.  One  would  imagine, 
that  our  legiflature  intended  to  enable  the  colonies  to  rival  us  in  a 
ftaple  manufacture,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  co¬ 
lonization.  But  we  did  not  fee  fo  far:  we  only  forefaw  a  benefit 
to  Britain,  in  being  fupplied  with  hemp  and  flax  from  our  colo¬ 
nies,  rather  than  from  Ruflia  and  the  Low  Countries.  But  even 
abftracting  from  rivalfhip,  was  it  not  obvious,  that  a  bounty  for 

(a)  40  George  III.  cap.  29. 
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encouraging  the  culture  of  hemp  and  llax  at  home,  would  be  more 
fuccefsful,  than  for  encouraging  the  culture  in  America,  where 
the  price  of  labour  is  excedively  high,  not  to  talk  of  the  freight  *  ? 

The  encouragement  given  to  foreign  linen-yarn,  by  taking  off 
the  duty  on  importation,  is  a  meafure  that  greatly  concerns  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  how  far  falutary,  Ihall  be  Ilriflly  examined,  after  Ha¬ 
ting  fome  preliminary  obfervations.  The  firft  is,  That  as  the 
price  of  our  own  commodities  can  never  rife  above  that  of  foreign 
commodities  fold  here,  the  price  of  imported  linen  muft  regulate 
the  price  of  home-made  linen.  The  next  is,  That  tho’  the  duty 
on  importation  is  paid  by  the  merchant  at  the  firfh  inftance,  he 
relieves  hitnfelf  of  it,  by  railing  the  price  on  the  purchafer  ;  which 
of  courfe  raifes  the  price  of  the  fame  fort  of  goods  made  at  home ; 


*  Between  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies  the  following  rule  ought  to  be  fa- 
cred,  That  with  refpect  to  commodities  wanted,  each  of  them  fhould  prefer  the  o- 
ther  before  all  other  nations.  Britain  fhould  take  from  her  colonies  whatever  they  can 
furnifh  for  her  ufe  ;  and  they  fhould  take  from  Britain  whatever  fhe  can  furnifhfor 
their  ufe.  In  a  word,  every  thing  regai'ding  commerce  ought  to  be  reciprocal,  and 
equal  between  them.  To  bar  a  colony  from  accefs  to  the  fountain-head  for  com¬ 
modities  that  cannot  be  furnifhed  by  the  mother-country  but  at  fecond-hand,  is  op¬ 
pression  :  it  is  fo  far  degrading  the  colonifts  from  being  free  fubjects  to  be  Haves. 
What  right,  for  example,  has  Britain  to  prohibit  her  colonies  from  purchafxng  tea  or 
porcelane  at  Canton,  if  they  can  procure  it  cheaper  there  than  in  London  ?  No 
connection  between  two  nations  can  be  fo  intimate,  as  to  make  fucli  reftraint  an  aft 
of  juftice.  Our  legiflature  however  have  aCled  like  a  ftepmother  to  her  American 
colonies,  by  prohibiting  them  to  have  any  commerce  but  with  Britain  only.  They 
muft  land  lirft  in  Britain  all  their  commodities,  even  what  are  hot  intended  to  be 
fold  there  •,  and  they  muft  take  from  Britain,  not  only  its  own  produCt,  but  every 
foreign  commodity  that  is  wanted.  This  regulation  is  not  only  unjuft  but  impoli¬ 
tic  •,  as  by  it  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  in  general  is  facrificed  to  that  of  a  few  Lon¬ 
don  merchants.  Our  legiflature  have  at  laffc  fo  far  opened  their  eyes,  as  to  give  a 
partial  relief.  Some  articles  are  permitted  to  be  carried  direCtly  to  the  place  of  de¬ 
stination,  without  being  firffc  entered  in  Britain,  wheat  for  example,  rice,  See. 
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and  accordingly  a  duty  on  importation  is  in  effeCl  a  bounty  to  our 
own  manufacturers.  A  third  obfervation  is,  That  the  price  of 
our  linen-cloth  ought  to  be  divided  between  the  fpinner  and  the 
weaver,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  afford  bread  to  both.  If  the 
yarn  be  too  high,  the  weaver  is  undone  ;  and  if  too  low,  the  fpin¬ 
ner  is  undone.  This  was  not  attended  to,  when,  for  encoura¬ 
ging  our  fpinners,  a  duty  of  three  pence  was  laid  on  every  pound 
of  imported  linen-yarn ;  which  had  the  effeCl  to  raife  the  price  of 
our  own  yarn  beyond  what  the  weaver  could  afford.  This  my  fie¬ 
ry  being  unvailed,  the  duty  was  firlf  lowered  to  two  pence,  and 
then  to  a*  penny :  our  fpinners  had  tolerable  bread,  and  our  weavers 
were  not  oppreffed  with  paying  too  high  a  price  for  yarn. 

Some  patriotic  gentlemen,  who  had  more  zeal  than  knowledge, 
finding  the  linen-manufa&ure  benefited  by  the  feveral  reductions 
of  the  duty,  rafhly  concluded,  that  it  would  be  flill  more  bene¬ 
fited  by  a  total  abolition  of  the  duty.  The  penny  accordingly 
was  taken  off  (b),  and  linen-yarn  was  permitted  to  be  imported 
duty-free ;  which,  if  matters  had  continued  as  at  the  date  of  the  aCl, 
would  have  left  us  not  a  fingle  fpinner  by  profeffion  ;  becaufe  it  would 
have  reduced  the  price  of  our  yarn  below  what  could  afford  bread 
to  the  fpinner.  Lucky  it  has  been  for  our  linen-manufa&ure, 
that  the  German  war,  which  foon  followed,  fufpended  all  their 
manufactures,  and  fpinning  in  particular;  which  proved  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  for  diffufing  widely  the  art  of  fpinning,  and 
for  making  our  fpinners  more  and  more  dexterous.  And  yet, 
now  that  the  war  is  at  an  end,  it  is  far  from  being  certain,  that 
our  yarn  can  be  afforded  as  cheap  as  wrhat  is  imported  from  Sile- 
iia.  We  have  good  authority  for  afferting,  that  the  Englifh  fpin¬ 
ners  have  differed  by  that  flatute  :  from  the  books  of  many  pa- 
rifhes  it  appears,  that  foon  after  the  flatute,  a  number  of  wo- 

(a)  29°  George  II. 
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men,  who  had  lived  by  fpinning,  became  a  burden  upon  the  pa- 
rifh.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  as  fpinning  is  the  occupation  of 
females  who  cannot  otherwife  be  fo  ufefully  employ’d,  and  as 
more  hands  are  required  for  fpinning  than  for  weaving,  the  for¬ 
mer  is  the  more  valuable  branch  of  the  manufacture.  It  ought 
then  to  be  the  peculiar  concern  of  our  legillature,  not  to  deftroy 
that  branch  by  impolitic  regulations.  And  yet  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  feems  to  have  been  given  to  the  public  intereft,  in  pair¬ 
ing  the  act  under  conlideration.  Why  was  it  not  enquired  into, 
whether  the  intended  reduction  of  the  price  of  yarn,  would  leave 
bread  to  the  Britifh  fpinner  ?  The  refult  of  that  enquiry  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  intended  aCt ;  for  it  would  have  been  clear¬ 
ly  feen,  that  the  Scotch  fpinner  could  not  make  bread  by  her 
work,  far  lefs  the  Englilh.  Other  particulars  ought  alfo  to  have 
been  fuggefted  to  the  legillature,  that  flax-fpinning  is  of  all  occu¬ 
pations  the  fittelt  for  women  of  a  certain  clafs,  confined  within 
finall  houfes  ;  that  a  flax- wheel  requires  lefs  fpace  than  a  wheel 
for  wool  ;  and  that  the  toughnefs  of  Britifh  flax  makes  it  excel 
for  fail- cloth,  dowlas,  ticking,  and  fheeting.  The  Britifh  fpin¬ 
ner  might,  in  a  Britifh  Ilatute,  have  expected  the  caft  of  the  fcale, 
had  it  been  but  a  halfpenny  per  pound  on  importation. 

At  the  fame  time,  why  fhould  there  be  any  inconliftency  in  our 
commercial  regulations,  when  the  wifeft  heads  of  the  nation  are 
employ’d  about  them  ?  Flax  rough  or  undreffed,  being  a  rude 
material,  is  imported  duty-free,  but  dreffed  flax  pays  a  high  duty ; 
.both  of  them  calculated  for  encouraging  our  own  manufacturers. 
Behold  now  a  flat  inconliftency  :  tho’  dreffed  flax,  for  the  reafon 
given,  pays  a  high  duty ;  yet  when  by  additional  labour  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  yarn,  it  pays  no  duty.  How  abfurd  is  this  !  Fur¬ 
ther,  foreign  yarn  is  not  only  made  welcome  duty-free,  but  even 
receives  a  bounty  when  converted  into  linen,  and  exported  to  our 
plantations.  Have  we  no  reafon  to  be  afraid,  that  fuch  indul¬ 
gence 
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gence  to  foreign  yam  will  deprive  us  of  foreign  rough  fiax  ?  The 
difference  of  bulk  and  freight  will  determine  the  Germans  to  fend 
us  nothing  but  their  yarn,  and  equally  determine  our  importers 
to  commiffion  that  commodity  only. 

Goods  imported,  if  fubjedted  to  a  duty,  are  generally  of  the 
befl  kind ;  becaufe  the  duty  bears  a  lefs  proportion  to  fuch  than 
to  meaner  forts.  The  belt  French  wines  are  imported  into  Bri¬ 
tain,  where  the  duty  is  higher  than  in  any  other  country.  For 
that  reafon,  the  befl  linen-yarn  was  imported  while  the  duty  fub- 
fifled  ;  but  now  the  German  yarn  is  forted  into  different  kinds, 
of  which  the  worfl  is  referved  for  the  Englifh  market. 

Regulations  concerning  the  exportation  of  commodities  former¬ 
ly  imported,  come  next  in  order.  And  for  encouraging  fuch  ex¬ 
portation,  one  method  pradlifed  with  fuccefs,  is,  to  reftore  to  the 
merchant  the  whole  or  part  of  the  duty  paid  at  importation ;  which 
is  termed  a  drawback.  This  in  particular  is  done  with  refpedl  to 
tobacco  ;  which  by  that  means  can  be  afforded  to  foreigners  at 
two  pence  halfpenny  per  pound,  when  the  price  at  home  is  eight 
pence  halfpenny.  But  by  an  omiffion  in  the  adl  of  parliament,  a 
drawback  is  only  given  for  raw  tobacco  ;  which  bars  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  fnuff  or  manufadlured  tobacco,  as  foreigners  can  under¬ 
fell  us  five-and-thirty  per  cent.  Tobacco  being  an  article  of  luxu¬ 
ry,  it  was  well  judged  in  our  legiflature  to  lay  a  heavier  duty 
on  what  is  confumed  at  home,  than  on  what  is  exported.  Upon 
the  fame  principle,  the  duty  that  is  paid  on  the  importation  of 
coffee  and  cocoa  from  our  American  plantations,  is  wholly  drawn 
back  when  exported  (a).  But  as  China  earthen  ware  is  not  in  titled 
to  any  encouragement  from  us,  and  as  it  is  an  article  of  luxury, 
it  gets  no  drawback,  even  when  exported  to  America  (70  George  III. 
cap.  46.).  The  exporter  of  rice  from  Britain,  firft  imported  from 

(a)  70  George  III.  cap.  4 6. 
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America,  is  intitled  to  draw  back  but  half  the  duty  paid  on  im¬ 
portation.  Rice  imported  duty-free  might  rival  our  wheat-crop. 
But  the  whole  duty  ought  to  be  drawn  back  on  exportation  : 
it  ought  to  be  afforded  to  our  neighbours  at  the  lowed  rate,  part¬ 
ly  to  rival  their  wheat-crop,  and  partly  to  encourage  our  rice-co¬ 
lonies. 

Tobacco  is  an  article  of  luxury ;  and  it  is  well  ordered,  that  it 
fhould  come  dearer  to  us  than  to  foreigners.  But  every  wife  ad- 
miniflration  will  take  the  oppofite  fide  with  refpeCt  to  articles  that 
concern  our  manufactures.  Quickfilver  pays  upon  importation  a 
duty  of  about  8  d.  per  pound;  yd.  of  which  is  drawn  back  upon 
exportation.  The  intention  of  the  drawback  was  to  encourage 
the  commerce  of  quickfilver;  without  adverting,  that  to  afford 
quickfilver  to  foreign  manufacturers  cheaper  than  to  our  own, 
is  a  grofs  blunder  in  commercial  politics.  Again,  when  quick¬ 
filver  is  manufactured  into  vermilion  or  fublimate,  no  drawback 
is  allowed  ;  which  effectually  bars  their  exportation  :  we  ought 
to  be  afhamed  of  fuch  an  abfurdity.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli— 
fabeth,  dyers  were  prohibited  to  ufe  logwood,  which  wTas  order¬ 
ed  to  be  openly  burnt.  But  the  Englifh  dyers  having  acquired 
the  art  of  fixing  colours  made  of  logwood,  it  was  permitted  to  be 
imported  (u),  every  ton  paying  on  importation  L.  5  ;  L.  4  of 
which  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  That  law,  made 
in  the  days  of  ignorance,  was  intended  to  encourage  the  com¬ 
merce  of  logwood  ;  and  had  that  effeCI :  but  the  blunder  of  dif- 
cou raging  our  own  manufactures,  by  furnifhing  logwood  cheap¬ 
er  to  our  rivals,  was  overlooked.  Both  articles  were  put  upon  a 
better  footing  (Z>),  giving  a  greater  encouragement  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  logwood,  by  allowing  it  to  be  imported  duty-free  ;  and 

( a )  Aft  13.  &  14.  Charles  II.  cap.  ii„  §  2 6.  27. 

{b)  Ad  8°  George  I.  c.  14. 
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by  giving  an  advantage  to  our  own  manufactures,  by  laying  a  duty 
of  40  s.  upon  every  hundred  weight  exported.  Laltly,  Still  more 
to  encourage  the  commerce  of  logwood  (^),  the  duty  upon  exporta¬ 
tion  is  difcontinued.  It  will  have  the  effeCt  propofed  :  but  will 
not  that  benefit  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  encouragement  it 
gives  to  foreign  manufactures  ?  By  the  late  peace,  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  monopoly  of  gum-fenega ;  and  proper  meafures  have 
been  taken  for  turning  it  to  the  belt  account :  the  exportation 
from  Africa  is  confined  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  duty  on  im¬ 
portation  is  only  fix  pence  per  hundred  weight :  but  the  duty  on 
exportation  from  Britain  is  thirty  ihillings  per  hundred  weight  (b) ; 
which,  with  freight,  commifiion,  and  infurance,  makes  it  come 
dear  to  foreigners.  Formerly,  every  beaver’s  Ikin  paid  upon  im¬ 
portation  feven  pence  of  duty  ;  and  the  exporter  received  a  draw¬ 
back  of  four  pence  ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  purpofe  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  to  make  our  own  people  pay  more  for  that  ufeful  commodi¬ 
ty  than  foreigners.  Upon  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  beaver-fkins 
by  the  late  peace,  that  abfurd  regulation  was  altered  :  a  penny 
per  lkin  of  duty  is  laid  on  importation,  and  feven  pence  on  ex¬ 
portation  (e).  By  that  means  beaver- Ikins  are  cheaper  here  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  A  fimilar  regulation  is  eltabliih- 
ed  with  refpeCt  to  gum-arabic.  A  hundred  weight  pays  on  im¬ 
portation  fix  pence,  and  on  exportation  L.  1,  10  s.  (d).  As  the 
foregoing  articles  are  ufed  in  various  manufactures,  their  cheap - 
nefs  in  Britain,  by  means  of  thefe  regulations,  will  probably  ba¬ 
lance  the  high  price  of  labour,  fo  as  to  keep  open  to  us  the  foreign 
market. 

(a)  70  Geo.  III.  cap.  47. 

( b )  50  George  III.  cap.  37, 

(c)  40  George  IIT.  cap.  9. 

(1 d )  50  George  III.  cap.  37. 
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James  I.  of  England  iffued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  gold 
and  filver,  whether  in  coin  or  plate,  goldfmith’s  work,  or  bullion, 
to  be  exported.  Not  to  mention  the  unconflitutional  flep  of  an 
Englifh  King  ufurping  the  legiflative  power,  it  was  a  glaring  ab- 
furdity  to  prohibit  manufactured  work  from  being  exported.  Gold 
and  iilver,  coined  or  uncoined,  are  to  this  day  prohibited  to  be 
exported  from  France  ;  a  moft  abfurd  prohibition,  for  a  merchant 
will  never  willingly  export  gold  and  filver  ;  but  if  the  balance  be 
againfl  him,  the  exportation  is  unavoidable.  The  only  effedl 
of  the  prohibition  is,  to  fwell  the  merchant’s  debt ;  for  he  mufl 
have  recourfe  to  a  fmuggler,  who  mufl  be  tempted  with  a  high 
bribe  to  undertake  the  exportation. 

A  French  author  remarks,  than  in  no  country  are  commercial 
regulations  better  contrived  than  in  Britain ;  and  inflances  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars,  i  ft.  Foreign  commodities,  fuch  as  may  rival 
their  own,  are  prohibited,  or  burdened  with  duties.  2d,  Their  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  encouraged  by  a  free  exportation.  3d,  Raw  mate¬ 
rials  which  cannot  be  produced  at  home,  cochineal,  for  example, 
indigo,  8tc.  are  imported  free  of  duty.  4th,  Raw  materials  of 
their  own  growth,  fuch  as  wool,  fuller’s  earth,  & c.  are  prohibi¬ 
ted  to  be  exported.  5th,  Every  commodity  has  a  free  courfe 
through  the  kingdom,  without  duty.  And  laftly,  Duties  paid  on 
importation,  are  repaid  on  exportation.  This  remark  is  for  the 
moll  part  well  founded  :  and  yet  the  faCts  above  fet  forth  will  not 
permit  us  to  fay,  that  the  Englifh  commercial  laws  have  as  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  perfection. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  feveral  articles  that'  enter  into 
the  prefent  fkietch,  I  fhall  clofe  with  fome  general  reflections.  The 
management  of  the  finances  is  a  mofl  important  branch  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  no  lefs  delicate  than  important.  Taxes  may  be 
fo  contrived  as  to  promote  in  a  high  degree  the  profperity  of  a 
Rate  j  and  without  much  contrivance,  they  may  do  much  mif- 
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chief.  The  latter,  by  rendering  the  fovereign  odious,  and  the 
people  miferable,  effe<flually  eradicate  patriotifm  :  no  other  caufe 
is  more  fruitful  of  rebellion  ;  and  no  other  caufe  reduces  a  coun¬ 
try  to  be  a  more  eafy  prey  to  an  invader.  To  that  caufe  were  the 
Mahometans  chiefly  indebted  for  their  conquefl  of  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire.  The  people  were  glad  to  change  their  mafter  ;  becaufe,  in- 
ftead  of  multiplied,  intricate,  and  vexatious  duties,  they  found 
themfelves  fubje&ed  to  a  Ample  tribute,  eaflly  collected,  and  eaflly 
paid.  Had  the  art  of  oppreflive  taxes  been  known  to  the  Romans, 
when  they  put  in  pra&ice  againfl  the  Carthaginians  the  utmoft 
perfidy  and  cruelty  for  making  them  abandon  their  city,  they 
probably  would  have  chofen  the  fofter  method  of  impoflng  high 
duties  on  exportation  and  importation,  which  would  have  gratified 
their  avarice,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  emaciated  Carthage,  and 
reduced  it  to  beggary. 

But  fuch  taxes  require  not  the  aid  of  external  force  to  fubdue  a 
nation  :  they  alone  will  reduce  it  to  the  moll  contemptible  weak- 
nefs.  From  the  union  of  the  different  Spanifh  kingdoms  under 
one  monarch,  there  was  reafon  to  expedl  an  exertion  of  fpirit,  fi- 
milar  to  that  of  the  Romans  when  peace  was  reflored  under  Au- 
guftus.  Spain  was  at  that  period  the  mofl  potent  kingdom  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  and  yet,  inftead  of  flourilhing  in 
that  advantageous  condition,  it  was  by  noxious  taxes  brought 
down  to  poverty  and  depopulation.  The  political  hiftory  of  that 
kingdom  with  refped:  to  its  finances,  ought  to  be  kept  in  perpe¬ 
tual  remembrance,  that  kings,  and  their  minifters,  may  fliun  the 
deflrudtive  rock  upon  which  Spain  hath  been  wrecked.  The  cortes 
of  Spain  had  once  as  extenfive  powers  as  ever  were  enjoy’d  by  an 
Englifh  parliament ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  union  their  power  being 
funk  to  a  fhadow,  the  King  and  his  miniilers  governed  without 
much  control.  Britain  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  Providence  for 
her  parliament.  From  the  hiflory  of  every  modern  European  na¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  an  inflruclive  IcfTon  may  be  gathered,  that  the  three  eflates, 
or  a  parliament  in  our  language,  are  the  only  proper  check  againft 
the  ignorance  and  rapacity  of  minifters.  The  fertility  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  foil  is  well  known.  Notwithfhmding  frequent  droughts  to 
which  it  is  liable,  it  would  produce  greatly  with  diligent  culture  j 
and  in  fadl  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination,  produced 
com  fufricient  for  its  numerous  inhabitants,  and  a  great  furplus, 
which  was  annually  exported  to  Italy.  During  the  domination 
of  the  Moors,  Arabian  authors  agree,  that  Spain  was  extremely 
populous.  An  author  of  that  nation,  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  reports,  that  in  his  time  there  were  in  Spain  80  capital 
cities,  300  of  the  fecond  and  third  orders,  befide  villages  fo  fre¬ 
quent,  that  one  could  not  walk  a  mile  without  meeting  one  or 

more  of  them.  In  Cordova  alone,  the  capital  of  the  Moorilh  em- 

* 

pire,  he  reckons  200,000  houfes  *,  600  mofques,  and  900  public 
baths.  In  the  eleventh  century,  another  author  mentions  no  fewer 
that  12,000  villages  in  the  plain  of  Seville.  Agriculture  at  that 
period  mull  have  been  in  the  utmofl  perfection,  when  Spain  could 
feed  fuch  multitudes.  What  was  the  extent  of  their  internal  com¬ 
merce,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  all  authors  agree,  that  their  foreign 
commerce  was  immenfe.  Befide  many  articles  of  fmaller  value, 
they  exported  raw  filk,  oil,  fugar,  a  fort  of  cochineal,  quickfilver, 
iron  wrought  and  unwrought,  manufactures  of  filk,  of  wool,  & c. 
The  annual  revenue  of  Abdoulrahman  III.  one  of  the  Spanifh 
califs,  was  in  money  12,045,000  dinares,  above  five  millions  Ster¬ 
ling,  befide  large  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  fruits. 
That  prince’s  revenue  mult  indeed  have  been  immenfe  to  fupply 
the  fums  expended  by  him.  Beiide  the  annual  charges  of  go¬ 
vernment,  fleets,  and  armies,  he  laid  out  great  fums  on  his  pri- 

*  Dwelling-houfes  at  that  time  were  not  fo  large,  nor  fo  expenhve,  as  they 
came  to  be  in  later  times. 
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vate  pleafures.  Tho’  engaged  continually  in  war,  he  had  money 
to  fpare  for  building  a  new  town  three  miles  from  Cordova,  na¬ 
med  Zehray  after  his  favourite  miftrefs.  In  that  town  he  erected 
a  magnificent  palace,  fufficiently  capacious  for  his  whole  fera- 
glio  of  6300  perfons.  There  were  in  it  1400  columns  of  African 
and  Spanifh  marble,  19  of  Italian  marble,  and  140  of  the  fineft 
kind,  a  prefent  from  the  Greek  Emperor.  In  the  middle  of  the 
great  faloon,  were  many  images  of  birds  and  beafts  in  pure  gold 
adorned  with  precious  ftones,  pouring  water  into  a  large  marble 
bafon.  That  prince  mull  have  had  immenfe  ilables  for  horfes,  when 
he  entertained  for  his  conftant  guard  no  fewer  than  12,000  horfe- 
men,  having  fabres  and  belts  enriched  with  gold.'  Upon  the  city 
of  Zehra  alone,  including  the  palace  and  gardens,  were  expended 
annually  300,000  dinares,  which  make  above  L.  100,000  Sterling  ; 
and  it  required  twenty-five  years  to  complete  thefe  works  *. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  induftry  of  the  Moors,  and 
their  advantageous  fituation  for  trade,  carried  on  the  profperity 
of  Spain  down  to  the  time  that  they  were  fubdued  by  Ferdinand 

*  A  prefent  made  to  Abdoulrahman  by  Abdoulmelik,  when  chofen  prime  vi¬ 
zier,  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  riches  of  Spain  in  that  period,  ift,  408  pounds  of  virgin 
gold.  2d,  The  value  of  420,000  fequins  in  filver  ingots.  3d,  400  pounds  of  the 
wood  of  aloes,  one  piece  of  which  weigh’d  180  pounds.  4th,  500  ounces  of  am- 
bergreafe,  of  which  there  was  one  piece  that  weigh’d  1  00  ounces.  5th,  300  ounces 
of  the  fineft  camphire.  6th,  300  pieces  of  gold-ftuff,  fuch  as  were  prohibited 
to  be  worn  but  by  the  Caliph  himfelf.  7th,  A  quantity  of  fine  fur.  8th, 
Horfe-furnityire  of  gold  and  filk,  Bagdad  fabric,  for  48  horfes.  9th,  4000  pounds 
of  raw  filk.  10th,  30  pieces  Perfian  tapeftry  of  furprifing  beauty,  nth.  Com¬ 
plete  armour  for  800  war-horfes.  12th,  1000  bucklers,  and  100,000  arrows. 

1 3th,  Fifteen  Arabian  horfes,  with  moft  fumptuous  furniture ;  and  a  hundred  o- 
ther  Arabian  horfes  for  the  King’s  attendants.  14th,  Twenty  mules,  with  fuitable 
furniture.  15th,  Forty  young  men,  and  twenty  young  women,  complete  beauties, 
all  of  them  drefs’d  in  fuperb  habits. 
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of  Arragon.  Of  this  we  have  undoubted  evidence,  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Spain  in  the  days  of  Charles  V.  and  of  his  fon  Philip, 
being  efteemed  at  that  period  the  richeft  nation  in  the  univerfe. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Uftariz,  that  the  town  of  Seville,  in  the 
period  mentioned,  contained  60,000  filk  looms.  During  the  fix- 
teentli  century,  the  woollen  cloth  of  Segovia  was  efleemed  the  fined: 
in  Europe ;  and  that  of  Catalonia  long  maintained  its  preference  in 
the  Levant,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  adjacent  iflands.  In  a  memorial  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  fecond  Philip,  Louis  Valle  de  la  Cerda  reports,  that 
in  the  fair  of  Medina  he  had  negotiated  bills  of  exchange  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  of  crowns  ;  and  in 
Snain  at  that  time  there  were  feveral  other  fairs,  no  lefs  fre^ 

A  _  1 

quented. 

The  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  deprived  Spain  of  fix  or  feven 
hundred  thoufand  frugal  and  induftrious  inhabitants  ;  a  wound 
that  touch’d  its  vitals,  but  not  mortal :  tender  care,  with  proper 
remedies,  would  have  reftored  Spain  to  its  former  vigour.  But 
unhappily  for  that  kingdom,  its  political  phyficians  were  not  fkill- 
ed  in  the  method  of  cure  :  inftead  of  applying  healing  medicines, 
they  enfiamed  the  difeafe,  and  rendered  it  incurable.  The  mini- 
ftry,  who,  inftigated  by  the  clergy,  had  prevailed  on  the  King 
to  banilh  the  Moors,  dreading  lofs  of  favour  if  they  fhould  fuffer 
the  King’s  revenues  to  fink,  were  forc’d,  in  felf-defence,  to  double 
the  taxes  upon  the  remaining  inhabitants.  And  what  could  be 
expected  from  that  fatal  meafure,  but  utter  ruin  ;  when  the  poor 
Chriftians,  who  were  too  much  of  gentlemen  to  be  induftrious,  had 
fcarce  been  able  to  crawl  under  the  load  of  former  taxes  ? 

But  a  matter  that  affords  a  leffon  fo  inftrudlive,  merits  a  more 
particular  detail.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century, 
there  were  extenfive  plantations  of  fugar  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  which  upon  the  occafion  mentioned  were  deeply  taxed,  fo  a§ 
that  with  the  former  taxes  fugar  pay’d  36  per  cent.  This  branch 
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of  hufbandry,  which  could  not  fail  to  languifh  under  fuch  oppref- 
fion,  was  in  a  deep  confumption  when  the  fird  American  fugars  were 
imported  into  Europe,  and  was  totally  extinguifiied  by  the  lower 
price  of  thefe  fugars.  Spain  once  enjoy’d  a  mod  extenfive  com¬ 
merce  of  fpirits  manufactured  at  home,  perhaps  more  extenfive 
than  France  does  at  prefent.  But  two  caufes  concurred  to  ruin 
that  manufacture  ;  firft,  oppreflive  taxes  ;  and  next,  a  prohibition 
to  the  manufacturer,  of  vending  his  fpirits  to  any  but  to  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  ;  a  flavery  pad  all  endurance.  Spanifh  fait 
is  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  of  Portugal,  and  dill  more  to  that  of 
France:  when  refined  in  Holland,  it  produces  io  per  cent,  more 
than  the  former,  and  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  latter  ;  and  the 
making  of  fait,  requires  in  Spain  lefs  labour  than  in  Portugal  or 
in  France.  Thus  Spanifh  fait  may  be  afforded  the  cheaped,  as  re¬ 
quiring  lefs  labour  ;  and  yet  may  draw  the  highed  price,  as  fupe¬ 
rior  in  quality :  notwithdanding  which  Alining  advantages,  fcarce 
any  fait  is  exported  from  Spain  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  duty  makes  it  come  dearer  to  the  purchafer  than  any  other  fait. 
A  more  moderate  duty  would  bring  more  profit  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  befide  eadng  the  labouring  poor,  and  employing  them  in 
the  manufacture.  The  fuperior  quality  of  Spanifh  raw  filk,  makes 
it  in  great  requed  ;  but  as  the  duty  upon  it  exceeds  60  per  cent .. 
it  can  find  no  vent  in  a  foreign  market :  nor  is  there  almod  any 
demand  for  it  at  home,  as  its  high  price  has  reduced  the  filk-  ma¬ 
nufacture  in  Spain  to  the  lowed  ebb.  But  the  greated  oppreAi on 
of  all,  as  it  affeCts  every  fort  of  manufacture,  is  the  famous  tax 
known  by  the  name  of  alcavala ,  upon  every  thing,  bought  and 
fold,  which  was  laid  on  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  cortes  or 
parliament,  limited  exprefsly  to  eight  years,  and  yet  kept  up,  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  merely  by  the  King’s  authority.  This  mondrous 
tax,  originally  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem ,  was  by  the  two  Philips, 
III.  and  IV.  augmented  to  14  per  cent.)  fufEcient  of  itfelf  to  de- 
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flroy  all  internal  commerce,  by  the  encouragement  it  gives  to 
fmuggling  *.  The  difficulty  of  recovering  payment  of  fuch  op- 
preffive  taxes,  heightened  the  brutality  of  the  farmers  ;  which 
haltened  the  downfall  of  the  manufactures  :  poverty  and  diftrefs 
banifhed  fuch  workmen  as  could  find  bread  elfewhere  ;  and  re¬ 
duc’d  the  reft  to  beggary.  The  poor  hufbandmen  funk  under  the 
weight  of  taxes  :  and  as  if  this  had  not  been  fufficient  to  ruin  a- 
griculture  totally,  the  Spanifh  miniftry  fuperadded  an  abfolute 
prohibition  againft  exporting  corn.  The  moft  amazing  article  of 
all  is,  that  it  has  been  the  practice,  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
to  fet  a  price  on  corn  ;  which  ruins  the  farmer  when  the  price  is 
low,  and  yet  refufes  him  the  relief  of  a  high  price.  That  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Spain  fhould  be  in  a  deep  confumption,  is  far  from  being  a 
wonder  :  it  is  rather  a  wonder  that  it  has  not  long  ago  died  of 
that  difeafe.  Formerly  there  was  plenty  of  corn  for  twenty  millions 
of  inhabitants,  with  a  furplus  for  the  great  city  of  Rome  ;  and  yet 
at  prefent,  and  for  very  many  years  back,  there  has  not  been  corn 
for  feven  millions,  its  prefent  inhabitants.  Their  only  refource 
for  procuring  even  the  neceffaries  of  life,  were  the  treafures  of  the 
new  world,  which  could  not  laft  for  ever  ;  and  Spain  became  fo 
miferably  poor,  that  Philip  IV.  was  necefhtated  to  give  a  currency 


*  The  following  pafiage  is  from  Uftariz,  ch.  96.  (f  After  mature  confidera- 
“  tion  of  the  duties  impofed  upon  commodities,  I  have  not  difcovered  in  France, 
“  England,  or  Holland,  any  duty  laid  upon  the  home-fale  of  their  own  manufac- 
“  tures,  whether  the  firft  or  any  fubfequent  fale.  As  Spain  alone  groans  under  the 
t{  burden  of  14  per  cent,  impofed  not  only  on  the  firft  fale  of  every  parcel,  but 
ft  on  each  fale,  I  am  jealous  that  this  ftrange  tax  is  the  chief  caufe  of  the  ruin  of 
“  our  manufactures.”  As  to  the  ruinous  confequences  of  this  tax,  fee  Bernardo  de 
Ulloa  upon  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Spain,  Part  1.  ch.  3.  ch.  13.  And 
yet  fo  blind  was  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  as  to  impofe  the  alcavala  upon  the  Netherlands, 
a  country  flourifhing  in  commerce  both  internal  and  external.  It  muft  have  given 
a  violent  ihock  to  their  manufactures. 
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to  Ills  copper  coin,  almoft  equal  to  tliat  of  filver.  Thus  in  Spain, 
the  downfall  of  hufbandry,  arts,  and  commerce,  was  not  occa- 
fioned  by  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  and  far  lefs  by  difcovery  of  a 
new  world  *,  of  which  the  gold  and  filver  were  favourable  to 
hufbandry  at  leaf!  ;  but  by  exorbitant  taxes,  a  voracious  monftcr, 
which,  after  fwallowing  up  the  whole  riches  of  the  kingdom,  has 
left  nothing  for  itfelf  to  feed  on.  The  following  picture  is  drawn 
by  a  writer  of  that  nation,  who  may  be  depended  on  for  veracity 
as  well  as  knowledge  (tz).  “  Poverty  and  diflrefs  difpeople  a 

“  country,  by  banifhing  all  thoughts  of  marriage.  They  even 
“  deftroy  fucking  children  ;  for  what  nourifhment  can  a  wo- 
“  man  afford  to  her  infant,  who  herfelf  is  reduced  to  bread  and 
“  water,  and  is  overwhelmed  with  labour  and  defpair  ?  A  greater 
“  proportion  accordingly  .die  here  in  infancy,  than  where  the  la- 
“  bouring  poor  are  more  at  eafe  ;  and  of  thofe  who  efcape  by 
“  flrength  of  conflitution,  the  fcarcity  of  cloathing  and  of  nou- 
“  rifhment  makes  them  commonly  fhort- lived.” 

So  blind  however  are  the  Spaniards  in  the  adminiflration  of 
their  finances,  that  the  prefent  miniflry  are  following  out  the 
fame  meafures  in  America,  that  have  brought  their  native  coun¬ 
try  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Cochineal,  cocoa,  fugar,  & c.  imported 

1 

*  Uftariz,  in  his  Theory  and  practice  of  commerce,  proves  from  evident  faCts,  that 
the  depopulation  of  Spain  is  not  occaftoned  by  the  Weft  Indies.  From  Caftile  few 
go  to  America,  and  yet  Caftile  is  the  worft  peopled  country  in  Spain.  The  north¬ 
ern  provinces,  Gallicia,  Afturia,  Bifcay,  &c.  fend  more  people  to  Mexico  and  Pe¬ 
ru  than  all  the  other  provinces  *,  and  yet  of  all  are  the  moft  populous.  He  afcribes 
the  depopulation  of  Spain  to  the  ruin  of  the  manufactures  by  oppreflive  taxes  ;  and 
afterts,  that  the  Weft  Indies  tend  rather  to  people  Spain  :  many  return  home  laden 
with  riches  ;  and  of  thofe  who  do  not  return,  many  remit  money  to  their  rela¬ 
tions,  which  enables  them  to  marry,  and  to  rear  children. 

[a)  Don  Gieronimo  de  Uftariz. 
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into  Spain  duty-free,  would  be  a  vaft  fund  of  commerce  with  other 
nations  :  but  a  heavy  duty  on  importation  is  an  abfolute  bar  to 
that  commerce,  by  forcing  the  other  European  nations  to  provide 
themfelves  elfewhere.  Spanifh  oil  exported  to  America  would  be 
a  great  article  of  commerce,  were  it  not  barred  by  a  heavy  duty 
on  exportation,  equal  almofi  to  a  prohibition  :  and  the  Spanifh 
Americans,  for  want  of  oil,  are  reduced  to  ufe  fat  and  butter,  very 
improper  for  a  hot  climate.  The  prohibition  of  planting  vines  in 
Mexico,  and  the  exceflive  duty  on  the  importation  of  Spanifh 
wines  into  that  country,  have  introduced  a  fpirit  drawn  from  the 
fugar-cane,  which,  being  more  deftru&ive  than  a  peftilence,  is 
prohibited  under  fevere  penalties.  The  prohibition  however  has 
no  effeCt,  but  to  give  the  governors  of  the  provinces  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  tliofe  fpirits,  which,  under  their  protection,  are  fold  pu¬ 
blicly  ;  a  commerce  no  lefs  fhameful  than  deftruCtive.. 

But  this  fubjeCt  feems  to  be  inexhauftible...  The  filver  and  gold' 
mines  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  are,  by  improper  taxes ,  rendered 
lels  profitable,  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  proprietors,  than  they 
ought  to  be.  The  King’s  fhare  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  filver,  and 
the  tenth  part  of  the  gold,  that  die  mines  produce.  There  is  be- 
fide  a  duty  of  eighty  piaftres,  upon  every  quintal  of  mercury  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  thefe  mines.  Thefe  heavy  exactions,  have  occafioned  an 
abandon  of  all  mines  but  what  are  of  the  richeft  fort.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  pay  3.3  per  cent,  on  the  goods  imported  to  them  from  Spain, 
and  they  are  fubje&ed  befide  to  the  alcavala,  which  is  14  per 
cent,  for  every  thing  bought  and  fold  within  the  country.  The 
moft  provoking  tax  of  all  is  what  is  termed  la  cruciade ,  being  a 
fum  paid  for  indulgence  to  eat  eggs,  butter,  and  cheefe,  during 
Lent,  which  is  yielded  by  the  Pope  to  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
government,  it  is  true,  obliges  no  perfon  to  take  out  fuch  an  in¬ 
dulgence  :  but  the  priefls  refufe  every  religious  confolation  to  tliofe 
who  do  not  purchafe  ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  a  fingle  perfon  in 
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Spanifh  America  wlio  is  bold  enough  to  (land  out  againfl  fucli 
oppreflion. 

There  is  recorded  in  hiftory,  another  example  of  definitive 
taxes  fimilar  to  that  now  mentioned.  Auguftus,  on  his  conquefl: 
of  Egypt,  having  brought  to  Rome  the  treafure  of  its  kings,  gold 
and  filver  overflowed  in  Italy  ;  the  bulk  of  which  found  its  way 
to  Conftantinople,  when  it  became  the  feat  of  empire.  By  thefe 
means,  Italy  was  fadly  impoverifhed  :  the  whole  ground  had  been 
covered  with  gardens  and  villas,  now  deferted  ;  and  there  was 
neither  corn  nor  manufactures  to  exchange  for  money.  Gold  and 
filver  became  now  as  rare  in  Italy  as  they  had  been  of  old ;  and 
yet  the  fame  taxes  that  had  been  paid  with  eafe  during  plenty  of 
money,  were  rigidly  exacted,  which  ruined  all. 


END  of  the  First  Volume, 
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